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CHAPTER  I. 

Origin  of  the  lri*h  people.— Early  notices  of  Ireland. 

There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land were  derived  from  the  same  Celtic  stock  which  supplied 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  with  their  original  population.  Her 
language,  the  numerous  monuments  she  still  retains  of  that 
most  ancient  superstition  which  the  first  tribes  who  poured  from 
Asia  into  Europe  are  known  to  have  carried  with  them  wher- 
ever they  went,  sufficiently  attest  the  true  origin  of  her  people. 
Whatever  obscurity  may  hang  round  the  history  of  the  tribes 
that  followed  this  first  Eastern  swarm,  and  however  opinions 
may  still  vary,  as  to  whether  they  were  of  the  same,  or  of  a 
different  race,  it  seems,  at  least,  certain,  that  the  Celts  were 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  western  parts  of  Europe;  and  that, 
of  the  language  of  this  most  ancient  people,  the  purest  dialect 
now  existing  is  the  Irish. 

It  might  be  concluded,  from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
two  islands  to  each. other,  that  the  fortunes  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land would,  in  those  times,  be  similar;  that,  in  the  various 
changes  and  mixtures  to  which  population  was  then  subject, 
from  the  successive  incursions  of  new  tribes  from  the  East,  such 
vicissitudes  would  be  shared  in  common  by  the  two  islands,  and 
the  same  flux  and  reflux  of  population  be  felt  on  both  their 
shores.  Such  an  assumption,  however,  would,  even  as  to 
earlier  times,  be  rash ;  and,  how  little  founded  it  is,  as  a  general 
conclusion,  appears  from  the  historical  fact;  that  the  Romans 
continued  in  military  possession  of  Britain  for  near  four  hun- 
dred years,  without  a  single  Roman,  during  that  whole  period, 
having  been  known  to  set  foot  on  Irish  ground. 

The  system  of  Whitaker  and  others,  who,  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  the  two  islands,  assume  that  the  population  of  Ireland 
must  have  been  all  derived  from  Britain,  is  wholly  at  variance, 
I.  1 
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not  merely  with  probability,  but  with  actual  evidence.  That,  in 
the  general  and  compulsory  movement  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
towards  the  west,  an  island,  like  Ireland,  within  easy  reach 
both  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  should  have  been  left  unoccupied  during 
the  long  interval  it  must  have  required  to  stock  England  with 
inhabitants,  seems,  to  the  highest  degree,  improbable.  Rut 
there  exists,  independently  of  this  consideration,  strong  evidence 
of  an  early  intercourse  between  Spain  and  Ireland,  in  the  his- 
torical traditions  of  the  two  countries,  in  the  names  of  the 
different  Spanish  tribes  assigned  to  the  latter  by  Ptolemy,  and, 
still  more,  in  the  sort  of  notoriety  which  Ireland  early,  as  we 
shall  see,  acquired,  and  which  could  only  have  arisen  out  of  her 
connexion  with  those  Phoenician  colonies,  through  whom  alone 
a  secluded  island  of  the  Atlantic  could  have  become  so  well 
known  to  the  world. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  Belgic  Gauls  had  gained  such  a 
footing  in  Britain,  as  to  begin  to  encroach  on  the  original  Celtic 
inhabitants,  a  remove  still  farther  to  the  west  was,  as  usual,  the 
resource  of  this  people;  and  Ireland,  already  occupied  by  a  race 
speaking  a  dialect  of  the  same  language, — the  language  com- 
mon, at  that  period,  to  all  the  Celts  of  Europe, — afforded  the 
refuge  from  Gothic  invasion  *  which  they  required.  It  has  been 
shown  clearly,  from  the  names  of  its  mountains  and  rivers, 
— those  unerring  memorials  of  an  aboriginal  race, — that  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  country  now  called  Wales  must  have  been 
a  people  whose  language  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  Irish,  as 
the  mountains  and  waters  of  that  noble  country  are  called  by 
Irish  names.f  At  what  time  the  Belga?,  the  chief  progenitors 
of  the  English  nation,  began  to  dispossess  the  original  Celtic  in- 
habitants, is  beyond  the  historian's  power  to  ascertain;  as  is  also 

*  Without  entering  hero  into  the  still  undecided  question,  as  to  whether  the  Iklgsr 
were  Celt**  or  Goths,  I  shall  merely  observe,  that  the  fair  conclusion  from  the  following 
passage  of  Caesar  is,  that  this  people  were  of  a  Gothic  or  Teutonic  descent. 

"  Cum  ab  his  quasreret,  qua*  civitates  quanUeque  in  armis  cssent,  et  quid  in  hello 
possent,  sic  reperiebat;  plerosque  Belgas  esse  ortos  ab  Germanis;  Rhenumque  aoti- 
quitus  trnnsducios,  propter  loci  fcrtilitatem  ibi  consedissc;  Gallosque,  qui  ea  loca 
incolerent,  expulisse.*— /)e  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  ii.  c.  4. 

f  Lhuyd's  Preface  to  his  Irish  Dictionary,  in  the  Appendix  to  Nicholson's  His- 
torical Library.— Lhuyd  extends  his  remark  to  England  as  well  as  Wales.  "  Who- 
ever takes  notice,*'  he  says,  "of  a  great  number  of  the  names  of  the  rivers  and 
mountains  throughout  the  kingdom,  will  find  no  reason  to  doubt  but  the  Irish  must 
have  been  the  inhabitants  w  hen  those  names  were  imposed  on  them."  In  other  words, 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Wales  were  Celts  or  Gael. 

The  author  of  Mona  Antiqua  has,  without  intending  it,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
Lhuyd s  remark,  by  stating,  that  the  vestiges  of  old  habitations  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
heaths  and  hills  of  Anglesey,  are  called  to  this  day,  Cyttie'r  Gwyddelod,  «f  the 
Irishmen's  Cottages.  These  words,  too,  it  appears  (see  Preface  to  O'Brien's  Irish 
Dictionary),  "should  more  properly  and  literally  be  rendered  Irishmen's  habitations, 
or  scats ;  for  the  IrUh  word  Cathair,  of  which  Ceitir  is  a  corruption,  signifies  either 
a  city  or  town,  or  habitation. 
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the  question,  whether  those  Belgae  or  Fir-bolgs,  who  are  known 
to  have  passed  over  into  Ireland,  went  directly  from  Gaul,  or 
were  an  offset  of  those  who  invaded  Britain. 

But  however  some  of  the  ingredients  composing  their  popula- 
tion may  have  become,  in  the  course  of  time,  common  to  both 
countries,  it  appears  most  probable  that  their  primitive  inhabi- 
tants were  derived  from  entirely  different  sources;  and  that, 
while  Gaul  poured  her  Celts  upon  the  shores  of  Britain,  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  was  supplied  from  the  coasts  of  Celtic  Spain . " 
It  is,  at  least,  certain,  that,  between  these  two  latter  countries,  re- 
lations of  affinity  had  been,  at  a  very  early  period,  established; 
and  that  those  western  coasts  of  Spain,  to  which  the  Celtic 
tribes  were  driven,  and  where,  afterwards,  Phoenician  colonies 
established  themselves,  were  the  very  regions  from  whence  this 
communication  with  Ireland  was  maintained. 

The  objections  raised  to  this  supposed  origin  and  intercourse, 
on  the  ground  of  the  rude  state  of  navigation  in  those  days,  are 
deserving  of  but  little  attention.  It  was  not  lightly,  or  without 
observation,  such  a  writer  as  Tacitus  asserted ;  that  the  first 
colonising  expeditions  were  performed  by  water,  not  by  land  y\ 
and  however  his  opinion,  to  its  whole  extent,  may  be  ques- 
tioned, the  result  of  enquiry  into  the  affinities  of  nations  seems 
to  have  established,  that  at  no  time,  however  remote,  has  the 
interposition  of  sea  presented  much  obstacle  to  the  migratory 
dispositions  of  mankind.  The  history,  indeed,  of  the  Polyne- 
sian races,  and  of  their  common  origin — showing  to  what  an 
immense  extent,  over  the  great  ocean,  even  the  simplest  barba- 
rians have  found  the  means  of  wafting  the  first  rudiments  of 
a  people^ — should  incline  us  to  regard  with  less  scepticism 
those  coasting  and,  in  general,  land-locked  voyages,  by  which 
most  of  the  early  colonisation  of  Europe  was  affected  ; — at  a  pe- 
riod, too,  when  the  Phoenicians,  with  far  more  knowledge,  it 
is  probable,  of  the  art  of  navigation,  than  modern  assumption 

*  That  the  Irish  did  not  consider  themselves  as  being  of  Gaulish  origin,  appears 
from  their  having  uniformly  used  the  word  Gaul  to  express  a  foreigner,  or  one  speak- 
ing a  different  language. 

+  Nec  terra  ofim,  scd  classibus  advehebantur,  qui  mature  sedes  quajrebant.— 
German,  c.  2. 

$  M  A  comparison  of  their  languages  (those  of  the  Polynesian  races)  has  furnished 
a  proof,  that  all  the  most  remote  insular  nations  of  the  Great  Ocean  derived  their 
origin  from  the  same  qnarter,  and  axe  nearly  related  to  some  tribes  of  people  inha- 
biting a  pari  of  the  Indian  continent,  and  the  isles  of  the  Indian  Archipelago."— 
PriteharcTs  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations. 

Dr.  Rennel,  in  noticing  some  doubts  respecting  the  circumnav  igation  of  Africa  by 
the  Egyptians,  says  sensibly,  "Since  so  many  of  these  (ancient)  authorities  concur  in 
the  b«)ief  that  Africa  bad  been  sailed  round,  we  cannot  readily  guess  why  it  should  be 
doubted  at  present,  unless  the  moderns  wish  to  appropriate  to  themselves  all  the 
ro"do7™       POWCn>  rf  m1k*}  d»C0TCTy-M-0*  the  Geographical  System  of  He 
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gives  them  credit  for,  were  to  be  seen  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Baltic,  the  Atlantic, — every  where  upon  the  waters.  With 
respect  to  the  facilities  of  early  intercourse  between  Ireland  and 
Spain,  the  distance  from  Cape  Ortegal  to  Cape  Clear,  which 
lie  almost  opposite  to  each  other,  north  and  south,  is  not  more 
than  1 50  leagues,— two  thirds  of  which  distance,  namely,  as 
far  as  the  island  of  Ushant,  might  all  have  been  performed 
within  sight  of  land.4  Reserving,  however,  all  further  in- 
vestigation into  this  point,  till  we  come  to  treat  of  the  different 
colonies  of  Ireland,  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  collect  such  in- 
formation respecting  her  early  fortunes  as  the  few,  but  pregnant, 
notices  scattered  throughout  antiquity  afford. 

With  one  important  exception,  it  is  from  early  Greek  writers 
alone  that  our  first  glimpses  of  the  British  isles,  in  their  silent 
course  through  past  ages,  are  obtained ;  nor  was  it  till  a  compa- 
ratively late  period  that  the  Greeks  themselves  became  acquainted 
with  their  existence.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  Phoenicians 
contrived  to  conceal  from  their  Mediterranean  neighbours  these 
remote  sources  of  their  wealth,  had  prevented,  even  in  the  time 
of  Homer,  more  than  a  doubtful  and  glimmering  notion  of  a 
Sea  of  Isles  beyond  the  Pillars  from  reaching  the  yet  unexcur- 
sive  Greeks.  Enough,  however,  had  transpired  to  awaken  the 
dreams  alike  of  the  poet  and  the  adventurer;  and  while  Homer, 
embellishing  the  vague  tales  which  he  had  caught  up  from  Phoe- 
nician voyagers,f  placed  in  those  isles  the  abodes  of  the  Pious 
and  the  Elysian  fields  of  the  Blest,^:  the  thoughts  of  the  trader  and 
speculator  were  not  less  actively  occupied  in  discovering  treasures 
without  end  in  the  same  poetic  regions.  Hence  all  those  popular 
traditions  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  Hesperides,*  *  the  Isle  of 
Calypso, — creations  called  up  in  these  "  unpathed  waters,"  and 
adopted  into  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  before  any  clear  knowledge 
of  the  realities  had  reached  them.    In  the  "Argonautics,"ff 

*  See  Smith  a  History  of  Cork,  book  i.  chap.  i.  According  to  Appian,  the  Spa- 
niards of  hit  lime  used  to  perform  the  passage  to  Britain,  with  the  tide  in  their,  fa- 
vour, in  half  a  day.— "Quando  in  Britanniam,  una  cum  antu  maris  tranavebuntur  quas 
<juidem  trajectio  dimidinti  diei  est."— /6«n"ea. 

t  "That  Homer  had  the  opportunities  mentioned,  and  that  he  did  not  neglect  to 
improve  them,  will  best  appear  by  considering  what  he  has  really  earned  from  the 
Piui'nicians.  This  will  be  a  certain  proof  of  ha  having  conversed  with  them." — 
Blackwell,  Enquiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer,  sect.  11. 

$  'O  roifuf  irtinrn(  <r*c  roff&vr«.t  crf9.riet(  ttti  t«  ir/waM  tsc  Kffictc  i*ro- 
f  *x»c,  irvrdctte/uiw  i*  x*i  -ffXovrov  xaj  r«r  etAXetc  npiT&c  (oiyetp  $oivjx<c 
Xovv  tovto)  trrouSot  to?  rmt  tvrtCmt  iirX*«  Xaf0f  ***to  HXuyior  -tiJcv. 
Strabon.  lib.  iii. 

**  Plutarch,  de  Facie  in  Orb.  Lun. — Hcsiod.  Thcogon. 

ft  Written,  it  ia  supposed,  by  Ooomacrilua,  a  cotemporary  of  Piaistratus.  There 
appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  doubling  the  high  antiquity  of  this  poem.  The  trea- 
tise, in  defence  of  its  authenticity,  by  Kuhnkenius,  who  shows  it  to  hnve  been  quo- 
led  by  two  ancient  grammarians,  seems  to  have  set  the  question  at  rest.  (Epist. 
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a  poem  written,  it  is  supposed,  more  than  500  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  there  is  a  sort  of  vague  dream  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  which  Ireland  alone,  under  the  Celtic  name  of  lernis,  is 
glanced  at,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  Britain.  It  is 
thought,  moreover,  to  have  been  by  special  information,  direct 
from  the  Phoenicians,  *  that  the  poet  acquired  this  knowledge ; 
as  it  appears  from  Herodotus,' that  not  even  the  names  of  the 
Cassiterides,  or  British  Isles,  were  known  in  Greece  when  he 
wrote ;  and  the  single  fact,  that  they  were  the  islands  from  which 
tin  was  imported,  comprised  all  that  the  historian  himself  had  it 
in  his  power  to  tell  of  them. 

The  very  first  mention  that  occurs  of  the  two  chief  British 
isles,  is  in  a  workf  written,  if  not  by  Aristotle,  by  an  author  con- 
temporary with  that  philosopher,— the  treatise  in  question 
having  been  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  length  of 
time,  indeed,  during  which  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tin 
by  the  Phoenicians  was  kept  not  only  inviolate,  but  secret,  forms 
one  of  the  most  striking  marvels  of  ancient  history.  For 
although,  as  far  back  as  about  400  years  before  Herodotus 
wrote,  there  had  reached  Homer,  as  we  have  seen,  some  faint 
glimpses  of  an  ocean  to  the  west,  which  his  imagination  had 
peopled  with  creations  of  its  own,  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle:):— near  a  whole  century  after — that  the  Massilian  Greeks 
had  learned  to  explore  those  western  regions  themselves,  and 
that,  for  the  first  time,  in  any  writings  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  we  find  the  two  chief  British  islands  mentioned,  in  the 
authentic  treatise  just  referred  to,  under  their  old  Celtic  names 
of  Albion  and  Ierne. 

It  is  from  a  source,  however,  comparatively  modern — the 
geographical  poem  of  Festus  Avienus— that  our  most  valu- 

Crit.  2.)  Archbishop  Usher,  in  referring  tothe  mention  of  Ierne  in  this  poem,  adds, 
that  44  the  Romans  themselves  could  not  produce  such  a  tribute  to  their  antiquity" 
(Eccesiar.  Antiq.  c.  16):  and  Camden,  to  secure  a  share  of  the  high  honour  for  his 
oountry,  first  supposes  that  a  nameless  island,  described  by  the  poet,  must  be  Britain  ; 
and  theo  changes  the  sole  epithet  by  which  it  is  described,  for  one  more  suited  to  his 
purpose:— "Qua)  necessario  sit  haec  nostra,  A*vx«jov  X'r,,e,»  C8t'  albicantem  ter- 
rain dixiftse  quam  ante  pauculos  versus  N»«-o»  jrivxufraar,  pro  Xiuxsirtf-ar,  vocasse 
v Weatur."—  Camden,  Briton. 

•  M  Nempe  edoctus  a  Phcrnicibus,  Gr&cis  enim  tunc  temporis  h»c  loca  erant  innc- 
ce**n.n—Bockart,GeoQ.  Sac.  lib.  i.  c.  39.  The  epithet,  Cronian,  applied  by  this  Or- 
phic poet  to  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hypeiboreans,  is.  according  to 
roland,  purely  Irish ;  the  word  Croin,  in  that  language,  signifying  Frozen. 

This  circumstance  of  Ireland  baring  been  known  to  the  Argonauts,  is  thus  alluded 
to  by  a  Dutch  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Adrian  Junius  : — 
44  Ilia  ego  sum  Graiis  olim  glncialis  Ierne 
Dicta,  et  J  a  son  i  puppis  beue  cognitanautis." 

T  De  felundo. 

The  Athenians  had  already,  in  Ibis  philosopher's  time,  as  he  himself  mention* 
eonomic  I.  2  ),  been  advised  to  secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly 


•j  of  Che  I  y  nftflv 

market,  b,  buying  up  all  the  lead. 
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able  insight  into  the  fortunes  of  ancient  Ireland  are  derived.  Ib 
the  separate  expeditions  undertaken  by  Hanno  and  Himilco 
beyond  the  Straits,  while  the  former  sailed  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, the  latter,  shaping  his  course  to  the  north,  along  the 
shores  of  Spain  (the  old  track  of  Phoenician  voyagers  between 
Gades  and  Gallicia),  stretched  from  thence  across  the  ocean 
to  the  (Estrumnides,orTin  Isles.  Of  this  expedition,  a  record, 
or  journal,  such  as  Hanno  has  left  of  his  Periplus,  was  deposited 
by  Himilco  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Carthage,  and  still  existed 
in  the  fourth  century,  when  Avienus,  having  access,  as  he 
mentions,  to  the  Punic  records,  collected  from  thence  those 
curious  details  which  he  has  preserved  in  his  Iambics,  *  and 
which  furnish  by  far  the  most  interesting  glimpse  derived  from 
antiquity  of  the  early  condition  of  Ireland.  The  CEstrumnides, 
or  Scilly  Islands,  are  described,  in  this  sketch,  as  two  days' 
sail  from  the  larger  Sacred  Island,  inhabited  by  the  Hiberni; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  the  island  of  the 
Albiones,  it  is  said,  extends.f  Though  the  description  be  some- 
what obscure,  yet  the  Celtic  names  of  the  two  great  islands, 
and  their  relative  position,  as  well  to  the  (Estruronides  as  to 
each  other,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  Britain  and  Ireland  being 
the  two  places  designated.  The  commerce  carried  on  by  the 
people  of  Gades  with  the  Tin  Isles  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
the  writer,  who  adds,  that  "  the  husbandmen,  or  planters,  of 
Carthage,  as  well  as  her  common  people,  went  to  those  isles,"— 
thus  implying  that  she  |ad  established  there  a  permanent  colony. 

1  M  Hqpc  noa  ab  itnis  Punicorum  annalibus 
Prolata  longo  tempore  edidimu*  tibi." 

Fest.  A  vienus,  de  Oris  MarUim. 
It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  record*  to  which  Avienus  had  access  were 
written  in  Punic,— a  circunvMaoce  which,  if  true,  says  DodweU,  would  afford  a  pro- 
bable reason  for  the  name  of  Himilco  having  been  so  long  unknown  to  the  Greeks  :— 
M  En  causa  satis  verisimilis  esse  potuit  cur  tamqiu  Gnecos  latuerit  Himilco,  e 
eos  qui  college  meminerinl  Hannonis." — Dissert,  de  Peripli  Hannonis  a  tat*. 
f  u  A st  hinc  duobus  in  Sacram,  sic  Insulam 
Dixere  prisci,  soli  bus  cursus  rati  est. 


Ha*c  inter  undas  mil  I  turn  eespttem  iacit. 
Eamque  late  gens  Hibernorum  oolit. 


Propuqua  rursus  insula  Albionum  pat 
Tartesiisque  in  terminos  (Esfriimnidum 
Negociandi  mos  erat,  Carthaginis 
Etiam  colonis,  et  valgus  inter  Ilerculis 
Agitans  columnas  hrec  ndibnot  a*quora. " 
One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  DodweU  for  rejecting  the  Periplus  of  Hanno,  as 
a  work  fabricated  after  his  death,  by  some  Sicilian  Greek,  is  the  occurrence  of  Greek 
names  instead  of  Phoenician  for  the  different  places  mentioned  in  it.    This  objection, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  account  of  Hitnilco,  as  reported  by  Avienus,  in  which 
the  old  names,  Gadir,  Albion,  and  Hibernia,  declare  sufficiently  their  Phoenician  and 
Celuc  original. 

Speaking  of  lite  Argonautics  and  the  record  of  Himilco,  bishop  Slillingflect  says, 
"  These  are  undoubted  testimonies  of  the  ancient  peopling  of  Ireland,  and  of  for 
greater  authority  limn  those  domestic  annals  now  so  much  extolled."— A  ntiquities  of 
Ihe  British  Churches,  c.  5. 
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In  this  short  but  circumstantial  sketch,  the  features  of  Ireland 
are  brought  into  view  far  more  prominently  than  those  of 
Britain.  After  a  description  of  the  hide-  covered  boats,  or  cur- 
rachs,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands  navigated  their 
*eas,  the  populousness  of  the  isle  of  the  Hiberni,  and  the  turfy 
nature  of  its  soil,  are  commemorated.  Hut  the  remarkable  fact 
contained  in  this  record — itself  of  such  antiquity — is,  that  Ireland 
was  then,  and  had  been  from  ancient  times,  designated  "The 
Sacred  Island."  This  reference  of  the  date  of  her  ewly  renown, 
to  times  so  remote  as  to  be  in  Himilco's  days  ancient,  carries 
the  imagination,  it  must  be  owned,  far  back  into  the  depths  of 
the  past,  yet  hardly  further  than  the  steps  of  history  will  be 
found  to  accompany  its  flight.  Respecting  the  period  of  the 
expeditions  of  Hanno  and  Himilco,  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
have  differed  ;  and  by  some  their  date  is  referred  to  so  distant 
a  period  as  1 000  years  before  the  Christian  era.  *  Combining  the 
statement,  however,  of  Pliny,  that  they  took  place  during  the 
most  flourishing  epoch  of  Carthage,  f  with  the  internal  evidence 
furnished  by  Hanno s  own  Periplus,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was,  at  least,  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  that 
these  two  memorable  expeditions  occurred.  Those  "ancients," 
therefore,  from  whom  the  fame  of  the  Sacred  Island  had 
been  handed  down,  could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Gades,  and  of  the  Gallician  coasts  of  Spain,  who, 
through  so  many  centuries,  had  reigned  alone  in  those  secluded 
seas,  and  were  the  dispensers  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  com- 
merce, wherever  they  bent  their  course.  % 

At  how  early  a  period  this  remarkable  people  began  to 
spread  themselves  over  the  globe,  the  inscription  legible,  for 
many  an  age,  on  the  two  Pillars,  near  the  Fount  of  the  Magi, 
at  Tangiers, — 44  We  fly  from  the  face  of  Joshua,  the  robber," 
— bore  striking  testimony. §  Nothing,  indeed,  can  mark  more 
vividly  the  remote  date  of  even  the  maturity  of  their  empire, 
than  the  impressive  fact,  that  the  famed  temple  which  they 

*  Nous  croyons  done,  que  cette  expedition,  a  du  prcecdor  Hesiode  de  Irenle  ou 
qunrante  jibs,  et  qu'on  petit  la  fixer  tert  mi  He  ans  uvant  I'ere  Chrctienne. — Gos- 
se/in,  Recherches  sur  la  Geographic  des  Anciens. 

•}•  Et  Hanno,  Carthnginis  potentia  florente,  circumvcctus  a  Gadibus  ad  finem  Ara- 
bia, navigatiooem  earn  prodidit  scripto :  sicut  ad  extera  Europe  noseenda  missus 
eodem  tempore  Hhnileo.-P/m.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  67. 

f  See,  for  a  learned  and  luminous  view  of  the  relations  of  ancient  Ireland  with  the 
Kast.  Lord  Rosse  s  V  indication  of  the  Will  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  Henry  Flood. 

§  Procop.  Vandal,  lib.  2.  c.  10. — Rven  thin  is  by  Hi  shop  Cumberland  considered  tun 
stinted  a  range  of  time  for  their  colonisations.  "  They  seem  to  me,"  he  says,  "  to 
have  had  much  more  time  to  make  their  plantations  than  that  learned  man  (  Bochart ) 
thought  of;  for,  as  I  understand  their  history,  they  had  time  from  about  Abraham's 
Heath,  which  was  about  370  years  before  Joshua  invaded  Canaan,  from  which  Bo- 
clmrt  begins."—  Notes  on  the  Synchronism  of  Canaan  and  Egypt. 
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raised,  at  Gades,  to  their  Hercules,  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  one  of  the  most  memorable  remains  of  ancient  days.* 
Not  to  go  back,  ho  wever,  as  far  as  the  period,  little  less  than 
1500  years  before  our  era,  when  their  colonies  first  began 
to  swarm  over  the  waters,  we  need  but  take  their  most  pros- 
perous epoch,  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  supposing  their  sails  to  have  then  first  reached  the  Atlantic, 
the  date  of  the  probable  colonisation  of  that  region  must  still  be 
fixed  high  £  time.    In  the  days  of  Herodotns,  by  whom  first 
vaguely,  and  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  a  sea  beyond 
the  Straits,  the  importation  of  tin  from  the  Cassiterides  is 
mentioned,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  assume  that  the  Phoeni- 
cians had,  for  some  time,  formed  a  settlement  in  these  islands. 
That  they  must  have  had  a  factory  here  is  pretty  generally 
conceded:!  but  a  people,  whose  system  it  was  to  make  coloni- 
sation the  basis  of  their  power,  were  assuredly  not  likely  to 
have  left  a  position  of  such  immense  commercial  importance 
unoccupied;  and  the  policy,  first  taught  by  them  to  trading 
nations,  of  extending  the  circle  of  their  customers  by  means  of 
colonies,  was  shown  in  the  barter  which  they  thenceforward 
maintained  with  the  British  Isles — exchanging  their  own  earthen 
vessels,  salt,  and  brass,  for  the  tin,  lead,  and  skins  produced 
in  these  islands.  % 

There  are  grounds  for  believing,  also,  that  to  the*  Phoenicians, 
and  consequently  to  the  Greeks,  Ireland  was  known,  if  not 
earlier,  at  least  more  intimately,  than  Britain. §  We  have 
seen  that,  in  the  ancient  poem  called  the  Argonautics,"  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidae,  and 
by  a  poet  instructed,  it  is  thought,  from  Phoenician  sources, 
Ierne  alone  is  mentioned,  without  any  allusion  whatever  to 
Britain;  and  in  the  record  preserved  of  Him ileo's  voyage  to 

»  Diodor.  Sicuf.  lib.  iv. 

f  "  During  this  commerce,  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  there  might  be  established, 
oo  the  different  coasts,  factories  for  the  greater  convenience  of  tradiug  with  the  na- 
tives for  skins,  fur,  tin,  and  such  other  commodities  as  the  res  pec  tire  countries  then 
produced.— Beauford.  Druidism  Revived,  Collet.  Htb.  No.  VII. 

$  M«t«XX«  It  »Xe»T«  X*tt*t«^6u  x*i  fAoXvCtet,  xif«/uov  am  rovr»  x&t 
rat  viffAATit  Ji*X\*tto»t*<,  X*i  d\*s,  x*t  x*Xxa»/.tAT*  rpotrovt  tpnofotH.— 
Strab.  Geograph.  lib.  iii. 

§  It  may  appear  inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  priority  of  reputation, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Cassiterides  were,  in  (hose  days,  called  the  Britannic  Isles*— a 
circumstance  which,  taken  as  implying  that  the  other*  had  derived  their  title  from 
Britain,  and  had  so  far  merged  their  reputation  in  hers,  would  doubtless  indicate  so 
far  a  pre-eminence  on  her  part.  The  name  Britannia,  however,  which,  in  Celtic, 
means  a  land  of  metals,  was  appl  ed  generically  to  the  whole  cluster  of  the  Tin 
Isles, — the  Isle  of  Man  nnd  those  of  Scilly  included,— and  being,  therefore,  a  title 
common  to  all,  could  not  imply,  in  itself,  any  superiority  of  one  over  another.  Whether 
tin  has  been  ever  found  in  Ireland  is  doubtful;  but  lead  mines,  which  were,  at 
least,  equally  a  source  of  lucre  to  the  Phoenicians,  have  been,  not  long  since,  dis- 
co vcred  and  worked. 
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these  seas,  while  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Sacred  Isle  are 
dwelt  upon  with  some  minuteness,  a  single  line  alone  is  allotted 
to  the  mere  geographical  statement  that  in  her  neighbourhood 
the  Island  of  the  Albiones  extends. 

Another  proof  of  the  earlier  intimacy  which  the  Phoenician 
Spaniards  maintained  with  Ireland,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Geography  of  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  and  derived  chiefly,  it  is  known,  from  Phoeni- 
cian authorities,  his  information  respecting  these  islands.  For 
while,  in  describing  the  places  of  Britain,  more  especially  of 
its  northern  portion,  this  geographer  has  fallen  into  the  grossest 
errors, — placing  the  Mull  of  Galloway  to  the  north,  and  Caep 
Orcas  or  Duosby  Head  to  the  east, ' — in  his  account  of  Ireland, 
on  the  contrary,  situated  as  she  then  was  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  known  within  that  circle  to 
exist,  he  has  shown  considerable  accuracy,  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  shores  and  promontories  of  the  island,  but  in  most  of 
his  details  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  its  various  cities  and 
tribes,  lakes,  rivers,  and  boundaries.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
too,  that  while  of  the  towns  and  places  of  Hriiain  be  has  in 
general  given  but  the  new  Koiuan  names,  those  of  Ireland 
still  bear  on  his  map  their  old  Celtic  titles:  •  the  city  Hybernis 
still  tells  a  tale  of  far  distant  limes,  and  the  Sacred  Promon- 
tory, now  known  by  the  name  of  Carnsore  Point,  transports 
our  imagination  back  to  the  old  Plueuician  davs.^  When  it 
is  considered  that  Ptolemv,  or  rather  Marinus  of  Tyre,  the 
writer  whose  steps  he  implicitly  followed,  is  believed  to  have 
founded  his  geographical  descriptions  and  maps  on  an  aocien 

Tyrian  Atlas,§  this  want  ol  aboriginal  names  for  the  cities 

■ 

*  "  By  an  error  in  lhe  geographical  or  astronomical  observations  preserved  by 
Ptolemy,  the  latitudes  north  of  this  point  (the  Novantum  Chersonesus,  or  Rens  of 
tiallowa?)  appear  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the  loogitudes,  and  consequently  this 
part  of  Britain  is  thrown  to  the  east.  "—Notes  on  Richard  of  Cirencester. 

t  "Ireland  plainly  preserves,  in  her  topography,  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
Celtic  names  than  the  map  of  any  other  country."— Chalmer's  CalUdonia,  vol.  i. 
book  i.  chap.  1. 

X  "  In  the  remote  ages  of  Phoenician  commerce,  all  the  western  and  south- 
western promontories  of  Europe  were  consecrated  by  the  erection  of  pillars  or 
.temples,  and  by  religious  names  of  Celtic  and  primeval  antiquity  :  this  is  expressly 
slated  by  Slrabo.  These  sacred  headlands  multiplied  in  proportion  as  new  disco- 
veries were  made  aloog  the  coast."—  Letters  of  Columbanus,  by  O'Connor,  Letter 
Third.  The  learned  writer  adds  in  a  note  : — "  The  Sacrum  Promonionum,  or  south- 
western headland  of  Iberia  Antiqua.  was  Cape  St.  Vincent.  That  of  Ireland  was 
Carnesoir  point,  as  stated  by  Ptolemy."  This  headland  of  Carnsore  would  be  the 
first  to  meet  the  eyea  of  the  Phoenician  navigators  in  their  way  from  Cornwall  to 

$  It  has  been  shown  by  Bremer  (De  Fontibus  GeograpAorum  Ptolemai,  &c,) 
a  writer  quoted  by  Heeren,  **  that  Ptolemy's  work  itself,  as  well  as  lhe  accompanying 
charts,  usually  attributed  to  a  certain  Agailiodttmoo,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  tin? 
tifih  century,  were,  in  reality,  derived  from  Phceuiciau  or  Tyrian  sources;— in  other 
words,  that  Ptolemy,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  who  lived  but  a 
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and  places  of  Britain,  and  their  predominance  in  the  map  of 
Ireland,  prove  how  much  more  anciently  and  intimately  the 
latter  island  must  have  been  known  to  the  geographers  of 
Tyre  than  the  former. 

But  even  this  proof  of  her  earlier  intercourse  with  that 
people  and  their  colonies,  and  her  proportionate  advance  in 
the  career  of  civilisation,  is  hardly  more  strong  than  the 
remarkable  testimony,  to  the  same  effect,  of  Tacitus,  by  whom 
it  is  declared  that,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  "  the  waters  and 
harbours  of  Ireland  were  better  known,  through  the  resort  of 
commerce  and  navigators,  than  those  of  Britain."  '  From  this 
it  appears  that,  though  scarce  heard  of,  till  within  a  short 
period,  by  the  Romans,  and  almost  as  strange  to  the  Greeks, 
this  sequestered  island  was  yet  in  possession  of  channels  of 
intercourse  distinct  from  either ;  and  that,  while  the  Britons, 
shut  out  from  the  Continent  by  their  Roman  masters,  saw 
themselves  deprived  of  all  that  profitable  intercourse  which 
they  bad  long  maintained  with  the  Veneti,  and  other  people 
of  Gaul,  Ireland  still  continued  to  cultivate  her  old  relations 
with  Spain,  and  saw  her  barks  venturing  on  their  accustomed 
course,  between  the  Celtic  Cape  and  the  Sacred  Promontory, 
as  they  had  done  for  centuries  before. 

Combining  these  proofs  of  an  early  intercourse  between 
Ireland  and  the  Phoenician  Spaniards,  with  the  title  of  Sacred 
bestowed  on  this  island  in  far  distant  times,  it  can  hardly  he 
donbted,  that  her  pre-eminence  in  religion  was  the  chief  source 
of  this  distinction;  and  that  she  was,  in  all  probability,  the 
chosen  depository  of  the  Phoenician  worship  in  these  seas.  By 
the  epithet  Sacred,  applied  to  a  people  among  the  r.ncients,  it 
was  always  understood  that  there  belonged  to  them  some  re- 
ligious or  sacerdotal  character.  In  this  sense  it  was,  that  the 
Argippsei,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  f  were  called  a  Holy 
People ;  and  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  such  a  designation  was 
doubtless  of  the  same  venerable  kind.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
not  without  strong  grounds  of  probability,  that  it  was  a  part 

short  lime  before  him,  and  whose  work  he  only  corrected,  must  have  founded  hi* 
geographical  descriptions  ami  maps  on  an  ancient  Tynan  Alias  "—See  Ileeren*  His 
fZX3 Researches,  vol.  hi.  Append.  C. 

*  "Melius  aditus  portusque,  per  com  mere  is  el  ncgociatores,  cogniti."— Tacit. 
Amricoi  c.  24.  Au  attempt  has  been'  made,  by  some  of  the  commentators,  to  de- 
pnve  Ireland  of  most  of  the  advantages  of  this  testimony,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  new 
and  barbarous  reading,  which  transfers  the  word  M  melius  n  to  the  preceding  sentence, 
and  is  not  less  unjust  to  the  elegant  Latioily  of  the  historian,  than  to  the  ancient 
claim*  of  the  country  of  which  he  treats.  It  is,  however,  prat ifying  to  observe  that, 
in  spite  of  this  effort,  the  old  reading  in  general  maintains  its  ground,  though,  with  a 
feeling  but  too  characteristic  of  a  certain  class  of  Irishmen,  Arthur  Murphy  has,  n» 
his  translations,  adopted  the  new  one. 

t  Lib.  ii. 
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of  the  policy  of  the  Phoenician  priesthood  to  send  out  missions 
to  their  distant  colonies,  on  much  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Paraguay,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  spiritual 
power  over  those  regions  of  which  their  merchants  had  pos- 
sessed themselves;  *  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  the 
title  of  Sacred,  bestowed  thus  early  upon  Ireland,  may  have 
arisen  from  her  having  been  chosen  as  the  chief  seat  of 


a  mission. 

The  fact,  that  there  existed  an  island  devoted  to  religious  rites 
in  these  regions,  has  been  intimated  by  almost  all  the  Greek 
writers  who  have  treated  of  them ;  and  the  position,  in  every 
instance,  assigned  to  it,  answers  perfectly  to  that  of  Ireland. 
By  Plutarch  f  it  is  stated,  that  an  envoy  despatched  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  explore  the  British  Isles,  found,  on  an 
island,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britain,  an  order  of  Magi  ac- 
counted holy  by  the  people :  and,  in  another  work  of  the  same 
writer,!  some  fabulous  wonders  are  related  of  an  island  lying 
to  the'  west  of  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  a  holy 
race ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  connexion  between  them  and 
Carthage  is  indistinctly  intimated.  Diodorus  Siculus  also  gives 
an  account,  on  the  authority  of  some  ancient  writers,  of  an 
island  §  situated,  as  he  says,  "over  against  Gaul;"  and  which, 
from  its  position  and  size,  the  rites  of  sun-worship  practised  by 
its  people,  their  Round  Temple,  their  study  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  skill  of  their  musicians  on  the  harp,  might  sufficiently  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  Ireland  was  the  island  so  characterised, 
did  not  the  too  fanciful  colouring  of  the  whole  description 
rather  disqualify  it  for  the  purposes  of  sober  testimony,  and 
incline  us  to  rank  this  Hyperborean  island  of  the  historian  along 


♦  «  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  man*  of  their  regular  priests,  the  Magi,  or  Gours. 
did  (a.  the  regular,  of  modern  times  and  religions  hare  done)  settle  miwiom  amongst 
the  nation*  in  those  most  distant  parts."- Wi$e's  Enquiries  concerning  the  First 
Inhabitants,  Language,  ftc.  of  Europe.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  too,  as  jWMdbf J  ow- 
nan,  «v«,  "With  these  Phoenicians  eame  a  sort  of  men  skilled  in  religious  mysteries. 

|  De  Fac.*in  Orb.  Lutne.    ■  Marcelhw,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Ethiopian  affairs 
say.,  that  such  and  so  great  an  island,  (the  Atalantis)  once  existed  is  evinced  by  those 
who  composed  histories  of  things  relative  to  the  external  sea.    For  they  re  la  tt-  inau 
in  those  times,  there  were  seven  islands  ia  the  Atlantic  Sea  sacred  to  Proserpine. 
—Proclus  on  the  Tinueus,  quoted  in  Clarke's  Maritime  Discoveries 

Sec,  for  the  traditions  in  India  respecting  the  White  Island  of  the  West,  Asia t  c 
Transactions,  vol.  ii.  "  Hiran'ya  and  Suvarn'eya  (says  Major  Wilford)  are  obti- 
oimly  the  same  with  Erin  and  Juvernia,  or  Ireland  Another  name  for  it  i is H *- 
Dwipa,  or  the  Island  of  the  Sun,  and  it  is  probably  the  old  Garden  of  h trows  ol  the 
western  mycologists."— Essay  on  the  Sacred  hies  in  the  West. 

§  This  island  has  been  claimed  on  the  part  of  several  countries.  tne  editor  01 
D^dorus  m  a  short  note  on  his  Jndex,  suggests  that  it  may  have  been  meant  for 
Britain:—"  Vide  num  de  Anglia  intelligi  t|ueat."  Rowland  insists  it  can  be  no  other 
than  hi.  own  Isle  of  Angled;  '  U        1  - 

Scotland;  and  the  great  Swedish 
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with  his  Isle  of  Panchaea  and  other  such  fabulous  marvels.  At 
the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  probable,  than  that  the  vague, 
glimmering  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  caught  up  occasionally 
from  Phoenician  merchants,  respecting  the  sun-worship  and 
science  of  the  Sacred  Island,  lerne,  should  have  furnished  the 
writers  referred  to  by  Diodorus  with  the  ground-work  of  this 
fanciful  tale.  The  size  attributed  to  the  island,  which  is  des- 
cribed as  "not  less  than  Sicily,"  is,  among  the  many  coincidences 
with  Ireland,  not  the  least  striking ;  and,  with  respect  to  its 
position  and  name,  we  find,  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  poet 
Claudian,  the  Scoti  or  Irish  were  represented  as  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  Hyperborean  seas.* 

But  the  fragment  of  antiquity  the  most  valuable  for  the  light 
it  throws  upon  this  point,  is  that  extracted  from  an  ancient 
geographer,  by  Strabo,  in  which  we  are  told  of  an  island  near 
Britain,  where  sacrifices  were  ofTered  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine, 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  Samothrace.  f  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  small  isle  of  Samothrace,  in  the  >£gean,  was  a 
favourite  seat  of  idolatrous  worship  and  resort ;  and  on  its 
shores  the  Cabiric  Mysteries  had  been  established  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. These  rites  were  dedicated  to  the  deities  who  presided 
over  navigation  ;  %  and  it  was  usual  for  mariners' to  stop  at  this 
island  on  their  way  to  distant  seas,  and  offer  up  a  prayer  at  its 
shrines  for  propitious  winds  and  skies.  From  the  words  of  the 
geographer  quoted  by  Strabo,  combined  with  all  the  other  evi- 
dence adduced,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Ireland  had  become  the 
Samothrace,  as  it  were,  of  the  western  seas ;  that  thither  the 
ancient  Cabiric  gods  had  been  wafted  by  the  early  colonisers  of 
that  region ;  §  and  that,  as  the  mariner  used  on  his  departure 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  breathe  a  prayer  in  the  Sacred  Island 
of  the  East,  so  in  the  seas  beyond  the  Pillars,  he  found  another 

,        *  Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus 

Fregit  Hvperboreas  rcmis  auducibu*  undas. 

De  III.  Cons.  Honor,  v  65 
Marcianus  Heraclcota,  too,  describes  Hibernia  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Hy- 
perborean Sea. 

f  *»<ri»  m*i  mtf-or  *fo(  ts  Bf  iTT«r<x»,  x*fl*  it  ifxoTtt  toic  i»  Z*/a«tj*xii  *tfi 
r»9  &*fA»TpcLi  x«i  t»»  Ko/>»v  *^oiroi»Tcti,  lib.  iv. 

i  u  L'ilc  dc  Samothrace  acquit  une  grande  ceiebrile  chez  toutes  les  nations  mari- 
tinies,  par  la  reputation  qu'elle  avait  d'etre  conRacree  specialement  aux  divinites  tute- 
lages des  navigatcur*.  On  allait  y  prior  les  dieux  dWorder  des  vents  favorable*, 
et  solliciter  des  apparitions  ou  epiphanies  des  Dioscures." — Dupuis,  Origins  at '  tons 
let  Cultes,  torn.  it.  premiere  partie.  See,  for  the  appearance  of  these  twin  stars,  or 
fires,  to  Orpheus  and  his  Argonautic  companions  at  Samothrace,  Diodorus,  lib.  nr. 
In  some  of  the  old  Irish  traditions,  those  African  sea-rovers,  called  Foraorians,  v/n<> 
are  said  to  have  visited  these  shores  in  ancient  limes,  arc  represented  as  worshipping 
certain  stars,  which  had  M  derived  a  power  from  the  God  of  the  Sea. "-See  Keating, 
p.  87. 

§  "That  the  Atlanfian,  or  Cabiric.  superstition  prevailed  iu  Ireland,  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt."-/?™  G.  L  Faber,  On  the  Cabiric  Mysteries,  vol.  iL 
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Sacred  Island,  where  to  the  same  tutelary  deities  of  the  deep 
his  vows  and  thanks  were  offered  on  his  safe  arrival. 

In  addition  to  all  this  confluence  of  evidence  from  high 
authentic  sources,  we  have  likewise  the  traditions  of  Ireland 
herself, — pointing  invariably  in  the  same  eastern  direction, — 
her  monuments  the  names  of  her  promontories  and  hills,  her 
old  usages  and  rites,  all  bearing  indelibly  the  same  oriental 
stamp.  In  speaking  of  traditions,  1  mean  not  the  fables  which 
may  in  later  times  have  been  grafted  upon  them;  but  those  old 
popular  remembrances,  transmitted  from  age  to  age,  which,  in 
all  countries,  furnish  a  track  for  the  first  footsteps  of  history, 
when  cleared  of  those  idle  weeds  of  fiction  by  which  in  time 
they  become  overgrown. 

According  to  Strabo,  it  was  chiefly  from  Gades  that  the 
Phoenicians  fitted  out  their  expeditions  to  the  British  Isles  ;  but 
the  traditions  of  the  Irish  look  to  Gallicia  as  the  quarter  from 
whence  their  colonies  sailed,  and  vestiges  of  intercourse  between 
that  part  of  Spain  and  Ireland  may  be  traced  far  into  past  time. 
The  traditionary  history  of  the  latter  country  gives  an  account 
of  an  ancient  Pharos,  or  light-house,  erected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  port  now  called  Corunna,  for  the  use  of  navigators 
on  their  passage  between  that  coast  and  Ireland ;  *  and  the 
names  of  the  tribes  marked  by  Ptolemy,  as  inhabiting  those 
parts  of  the  Irish  coast  facing  Gallicia,  prove  that  thcve  was  a 
large  infusion  of  Spanish  population  from  that  quarter. 

So  irresistible,  indeed,  is  the  force  of  tradition,  in  favour  of 
a  Spanish  colonisation,  that  every  new  propounder  of  an 
hypothesis  on  the  subject  is  forced  to  admit  this  event  as  part 
of  his  scheme.  Thus,  Buchanan,  in  supposing  colonies  to  have 
passed  from  Gaul  to  Ireland,  contrives  to  carry  them  first  to  the 
west  of  Spain;  -j-  and  the  learned  Welsh  antiquary,  Lhuyd, 
who  traces  the  origin  of  the  Irish  to  two  distinct  sources,  admits 

*  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  this  tradition  and  an  account  given  by 
.4£lh icu? .  the  cosmographer,  of  a  lofty  Pharos,  or  light-house,  standing  formerly  on  the 
nea- coast  of  Gallicia,  and  serving  as  a  beacon  in  the  direction  of  Britain  : — M  Secundum 
angulus  intendit,  ubi  Brigantia  Civitas  sita  est  Gallicia?,  et  altissimum  Pharuin,  et  inter 
paura  raemoraadi  opens  ad  spcculam  Britannia?."  Whether  the  translation  I  have 
given  of  the  last  three  words  of  this  passage  convey  their  real  meaning,  1  know  not ; 
but  tbey  have  been  hitherto  pronounced  unintelligible.  The  passage  is  thus  noticed 
by  Casauboo,  in  a  note  on  Slrabo,  lib.  3  :— uJ£tbicu*  in  Hispanic  descriptione  allis- 
Mtni  cujusdam  Fari  meminit." 

+  The  opinion  of  Buchanan  on  the  point  wUl  be  found  worthy  of  attention.  u  It  is," 
he  says,  uan  unvarying  tradition,  aud  with  many  marks  of  truth  to  conflrm  it,  that 
a  multitude  of  Spaniards,  whether  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  more  powerful 
among  their  fellow  countrymen,  or,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  population,  emigrating 
of  themselves,  did  pass  over  into  Ireland,  and  take  possession  of  the  places  neigh- 
bouring to  that  island.'1  He  adds  further :  "It  is  not  probable  that  the  Spaniards, 
leaving  Ireland  at  their  backs, — a  country  nearer  to  them,  and  of  a  milder  tempe- 
rature,— should  have  landed  first  in  Albyn ;  but  rather  that,  first  making  their  dencent 
ooHiberoia,  they  should  afterwards  have  tent  colonies  to  Britain."— Lib.  ii.  c,  17. 
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one  of  those  primitive  sources  to  have  been  Spanish/  In  the 
same  manner,  a  late  writer, f  who,  on  account  of  the  remark- 
able similarity  which  exists  between  his  country's  Round 
Towers  and  the  Pillar-temples  of  Mazanderan,  deduces  the 
origin  of  the  Irish  nation  from  the  banks  of  the  Caspian, 
yields  so  far  to  the  current  of  ancient  tradition,  as,  in  conducting 
his  colony  from  Iran  to  the  West,  to  give  it  Spain  for  a  resting- 
place.  Even  I  □  tics,  ;  one  of  the  most  acute  of  those  writers  who 
have  combated  the  Milesian  pretensions  of  the  Irish,  yet  bows 
to  the  universal  voice  of  tradition  in  that  country,  which,  as  he 
says,  peremptorily  declares  in  favour  of  a  colonisation  from 
Spain. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Antiquity  of  the  Irish  people. 

In  those  parts  of  the  Spanish  coasts  with  which  the  Irish 
were  early  conversant,  the  Phoenicians  became  intermixed  with 
the  original  race,  or  Celts;  and  it  would  appear,  from  the 
mixed  character  of  her  ancient  religion,  that  Ireland  was  also 
peopled  from  the  same  compound  source.  ' 

The  religion  the  Celts  brought  with  them  to  this  island, 
was  the  same,  wre  may  take  for  granted,  with  that  which  their 
kindred  tribes  introduced  into  Spain,  Britain,  and  Gaul.  That 
corruption  of  the  primitive  modes  of  adoration  into  which  die 
Canaanites  early  lapsed,  by  converting  into  idols  the  rude 
stones  and  pillars  set  up  by  their  fathers  but  as  sacred  me- 
morials, and  transferring  to  inanimate  symbols  of  the  Deity  the 
veneration  due  only  to  himself — this  most  ancient  superstition 

•  Preface  to  hisGlossography. — In  one  of  his  letter*  to  Mr.  Rowland,  Lhuyd  says, 
in  speaking  of  the  Irish,  "  For,  notwithstanding  their  histories  (as  those  of  the  origin  of 
other  nations)  be  inTohred  in  fabulous  accounts,  yet  that  there  came  a  Spanish  colony 
into  Ireland  is  very  manifest."  O'Brien,  aho,  in  the  Preface  to  bis  Dictionary,  follows 
the  same  views :  — "The  fact  of  the  old  Spanish  language  having  been  brought  very 
anciently  into  Ireland  is  not  the  less  certain,  and  that  by  a  colony  of  the  old  Spaniards, 
who  coinhabiled  with  the  Gadelians." 

+  Popular  History  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Whitty,  part.  i. 

?  u  Since  the  Irish  tradition  will  absolutely  have  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
come  from  Spain."— Critical  Essay,  vol.  ii.  dissert,  i.  chap.  3.  A  no  less  determined 
opponent  of  the  Milesian  history,  though  far  inferior  to  Innes  in  learning  and  saga- 
city, concedes,  also,  on  this  point  to  traditional  authority.  u  At  the  same  time,  still 
further  be  it  from  me  to  deny  my  assent  to  the  tradition  that  a  people,  coming  last  from 
Spain,  did  settle  here  at  a  very  early  period."—  Campbell's  Strictures  on  the  Ec- 
clesiastical and  Literary  History  of  Ireland,  sect.  4. 
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of  which  the  annals  of  human  faith  bear  record,  is  still  trace- 
able in  the  old  traditions  and  monuments  of  Ireland.  The 
sacred  grove  and  well — the  circle  of  erect  stones  surrounding 
either  the  altar  or  the  judgment-seat — the  unhewn  pillars, 
adored,  as  symbols  of  the  Sun,  by  the  Phoenicians — the  sacred 
heaps,  or  Carnes,  dedicated  to  the  same  primitive  worship — 
the  tomb-altars,  called  Cromlech,  supposed  to  have  been  places 
as  well  of  sepulture  as  of  sacrifice — and,  lastly,  those  horrible 
•  rites  in  which  children  were  the  "  burnt-offerings,"  which  the 
Jewish  idolaters  perpetrated  in  a  place  called  from  thence  the 
Valley  of  Shrieking,  *  while,  in  Ireland,  the  scene  of  these 
frightful  immolations  bore  the  name  of  Magh-Sleacth,  or  the 
Place  of  Slaughter,  7  — of  all  these  known  and  acknowledged 
features  of  the  ancient  Celtic  worship,  of  that  superstition  which 
spread  wherever  the  first  races  of  men  dispersed  themselves, 
there  remain,  to  this  day,  undoubted  traces  and  testimonies, 
not  only  in  the  traditions  and  records  of  Ireland, ( hut  in  those 
speaking  monuments  of  antiquity  which  are  still  scattered  over 
her  hills  and  plains. 

Combined  with  this  old  and  primitive  system  of  idolatry  are 
to  be  found,  also,  a  number  of  rites  and  usages  belonging  evi- 
dently to  much  later  and  less  simple  modes  of  worship.  There 
may  be  traced,  indeed,  in  the  religious  remains  of  the  Irish, 
the  marks  of  three  distinct  stages  of  superstition;  namely,  that 
first  rude  ritual  which  their  Celtic  progenitors  brought  with  them 
from  the  East;  next,  the  introduction  of  images  somewhat  ap- 
proaching the  human  shape ;  and,  thirdly,  those  monuments  of 
a  more  refined  system  of  fire-worship  which  still  embellish  this 
country.  While  some  of  their  rites  and  names  of  deities  are 
traceable  directly  to  the  Phoenicians,  there  are  other  religious 
customs  which  seem  to  have  been  derived,  through  the  means 
of  this  people,  from  Persia.:):  It  was  on  the  whole  the  descrip- 
tion of  religion  likely  to  spring  up  in  a  country  into  which  a 
variety  oi  modes  of  devotion  and  doctrine  had  been  imported ; 

*  Jeremiah,  vii.  31,  32.  This  valley  was  also  named  Tophet,  from  the  practice  of 
beating  the  drums  during  the  ceremony,  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  children  sacrificed  in 
the  fire  to  Moloch. 

\  M  Magh-Sleacth,  so  called  from  an  idol  of  the  Irish,  named  Crora  Cruach— a 
atone  capped  with  gold,  about  which  stood  twelve  other  rough  stones.  Every  people 
that  conquered  Ireland  (that  is,  every  colony  established  in  Ireland)  worshipped  t his 
deily,  till  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  They  sacrificed  the  first-born  of  every  species  to 
this  deity  ;  aod  Tighernmas  Mac  Follaigh,  king  of  Ireland,  commanded  sacrifices  to 
ihw  deity  on  the  day  of  Saman,  and  that  both  men  and  women  should  worship  him 
prostrated  on  the  ground,  till  they  drew  blood  from  their  noses,  foreheads,  ears,  and 
elbows.  Many  died  with  the  severity  of  this  worship,  and  hence  it  was  called  Magh- 
Sleaclb.*-PW.  MSS.  quoted  in  the  ColUctan.  de  Reb.  Hibem.    No.  XII. 

t  See  Borlase,  book  ii.  ch.  23.  «  On  the  Resemblance  betwixt  the  Druids  and  the 
Persian*." 
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and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Phoenicians,  with  that  utter 
indifference  to  diversity  of  worship  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  differences  between  the  Pagan  and  the  Christian 
religionist,  set  no  limit  to  the  varieties  of  creed  and  ritual,  with 
which,  in  their  career  over  the  globe,  they  furnished  their 
colonies.  Being  in  constant  communication  with  Persia,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Eastern  trade,  it  was  even  a  part  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  this  people  to  encourage  an  intercourse,  on 
religious  subjects,  between  their  Eastern  and  Western  customers, 
of  which  they  themselves  should  be  made  the  channel,  and  so 
convert  it  to  their  own  advantage  in  the  way  of  trade. 

The  mixed  nature,  indeed,  of  the  creed  of  the  ancient  Irish 
seems  to  be  intimated  in  their  mode  of  designating  their  own 
priesthood,  to  whom  they  applied  as  well  the  Persian  as  the 
Celtic  denomination ;  calling  them  indifferently  either  Magi,  or 
Druids.  Thus,  those  Magi  described,  in  the  Lives  of  St.  Patrick, 
as  warning  the  king  against  the  consequences  of  the  new  faith, 
are,  in  the  ancient  Hymn  of  Fiech,  on  the  same  subject,  de- 
nominated Druids. 

The  great  object  of  Phoenician  adoration,  the  Sun,  was,  under 
the  same  name  of  Baal,  or  Bel,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Irish.  Even 
the  very  title  of  Beel-Samen,  or  Lord  of  Heaven,  by  which  the 
Phoenicians,  with  outstretched  hands,  invoked  their  God,*  was 
preserved  in  the  Pagan  worship  of  Ireland  ;f  and  the  Festival 
of  Samhin,  or  Heaven,  the  great  Cabiric  divinity  (honoured, 
under  the  same  name,  at  Samothrace),  marked  one  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  Irish  year.  That  the  worship  of  the  sun  formed 
a  part  of  the  Pagan  system  which  St.  Patrick  found  established 
on  his  arrival,  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  his  con- 
fession : — M  That  Sun  whom  we  behold,  rises  daily,  at  the  com- 
mand of  God,  for  our  use.  Yet  will  he  never  reign,  nor  shall 
his  splendour  endure;  and  all  those  who  adore  him  will  descend 
wretchedly  into  punishment.  But  we  believe  and  adore  the  true 
Sun,  Christ."  ^  Even  to  our  own  days,  the  names  of  places, 
— those  significant  memorials,  by  which  a  whole  history  is  so- 
metimes conveyed  into  a  single  word, — retain  vestiges  of  the 

•  T*<  %Uf*i  Qftytn  ik  rovt  ov»«youc  w/ac  ror  'HXior.  Eu*eb.  Prtparat. 

lib.  i.e.  7. 

f  Toutof  y&p  Ste,  (r»fu£o»  povot  ot/f*rou  xvptor  BEEAZAMEM  x*Xowrri3 
£  **ci  <p6m£i  Kvf  ioc  Ovpeitw.— Philo.  Byb.  *x  Sanchoniath.  See  Orelliu« 
on  thi»  passage,  his  view  of  Sanchoniariion'n  for  account  of  the  proprc*  of  idolatry, 
"  a  cultxi  arborum  et  plantarum  ad  soli*  astrorumque  cultum,  a  Fetwchuuno  ad  Sa- 

t  Nam  Sol  iate  quern  videmus  Deo  jubente,  propter  nos  quptidie  oritur,  sed  nun- 
quam  rernalm,  Deque  permanehit  splendor  ejin,  scd  et  omnes  qui  adorant  eum  in 
poeuam  miwri  male  devenient.  Nos  aulem  credimua  el  adoramus  Solem  ?erum,  Chris- 
tum.-,?. Pniricii  Covfessio. 
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ancient  superstition  of  the  land ;  and  such  names  as  Knoc-Greine 
and  Tuam-Greine, "  Hills  of  the  Sun,"  still  point  out  the  high 
places  and  cairns  where,  ages  since,  the  solarrites  were  solem- 
nized.  It  will  be  found,  in  general,  that  names  formed  from  the 
wordGrian,  which,  still  in  the  Irish,  as  in  the  old  Celtic  language, 
signifies  the  Sun,  and  from  which,  evidently,  the  epithet  Gry- 
naeus,  applied  to  Apollo,  was  derived,  mark  such  places  as  were 
once  devoted  to  the  solar  worship.*    Thus  Cairne-Grainey,  or 
the  Sun's  Heap,  Granny's  Bed,  corrupted  from  Grian  Beacht, 
the  Sun's  Circle,  &c.    From  the  same  associations,  a  point  of 
land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wexford,  is  called  Grenor,  or  the 
Place  of  the  Sun's  Fire;  and  the  ancient  town  of  Granard, 
where  there  existed,  in  the  fifth  century,  a  sacred  well  of  the 
Druids,  and  where  also  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have  overturned  an 
altar  of  the  Sun,  and  erected  a  church  in  its  place,  was  so  named 
from  being  a  site  of  the  ancient  Irish  worship.  On  like  grounds, 
the  appellation  of  Grange  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  that 
curious  cavern  near  Drogheda,  which,  from  the  manner  of  its 
construction,  as  well  as  from  the  pyramidal  obelisk-j-  found  in  its 
recesses^ is  thought  to  have  been  consecrated,  like  the  caves  of 
the  Mithraic  worship,  to  the  Sun.  %  Among  various  other 
monuments  of  solar  worship  through  Ireland,  may  be  noticed  the 
remains  of  a  cromlech,  or  tomb-altar,  near  Cloyne,  which  bore, 
originally,  the  name  of  CarigCroith,  or  the  Sun's  Rock. 

Wherever  the  sun  has  been  made  an  object  of  adoration,  the 
moon  has  naturally  shared  in  the  worship ;  and,  accordingly, 
in  Ireland  this  luminary  was  adored  under  the  sacred  name  of 
Re.  WThile  some  of  their  mountains,  too,  appear  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  sun,  we  meet  with  Slieve-Mis,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  signifying  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Those 
golden  ornaments,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  which  have  been 
found  frequently  in  the  Irish  bogs,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  this  lunar  worship,  and  to  have  been  borne  by 

*  Rer.  Hibern.  Scriptor.  prol.  1.  54. 

f  It  was  to  a  stone,  we  know,  of  ibis  pyramidal  shape  that  the  Phoenicians  of 
Emesa  offered  up  their  vow*,  invoking  it,  as  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  by  the  mystic  name 
Elagabalu*.—  Sec  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  cli.  6.— This  stone,  like  most  of  those  dedicated  to 
the  sun,  wan  black  ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  at  Stonchenge,  which  i»  supposed 
io  general  to  have  been  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  sun,  the  aliar-Mone  has  been  lately 
discovered,  on  examination,  to  be  black. 

\  M  The  monument  at  the  New  (J range  exactly  points  out  to  us  the  manner  in  which 
the  Mithratic  cavern  U  connected  with  the  Mithratic  pyramid." — "The  narrow  pas- 
sage, iu  tact,  and  the  stone  howls  of  this  Irish  grotto,  are  merely  the  counterpart  of 
thr»e  in  the  cave  of  TrnnhnniuM,  the  pagodas  of  Hiudostan,  und  the  pyramids  of  Egypt." 
— Faber,  on  the  Cabiric  Mysteries,  vol.  ii.  The  reverend  writer  adds,  that  "the 
island  of  Ogygia,  which  Plutarch  affirms  to  lie  due  west  of  Britain*  mutt  certainly  be 
Ireland,  and  uo  other." 

I.  1 
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the  Druids  in  those  religious  ceremonies  which  took  place  on  the 
first  quarter  of  the  moon's  age.  ' 

The  worship  of  fire,  once  common  to  all  the  religions  of  the 
world,  constituted  also  a  part  of  the  old  Irish  superstitions ;  and 
the  Inextinguishable  Fire  of  St.  Bridget  was  but  a  transfer  to 
Christian  shrines  and  votaries  of  a  rite  connected,  through  long 
ages,  with  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  Annually,  at 
the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  the  great  festival  of  La  Baal-tinne, 
or  the  Day  of  the  Baal-Fire,  was  celebrated;!  and  through  every 
district  of  Ireland  it  was  strictly  ordered  that,  on  that  night,  all 
fires  should  be  extinguished ;  nor  were  any,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  be  again  lighted  till  the  pile  of  sacrifices  in  the  palace  of 
Tara  was  kindled.  Among  the  Persians,  the  same  ceremony, 
according  to  Hyde,  still  prevails :  after  their  festival  of  the  24th 
of  April,  the  domestic  fires  are  everywhere  extinguished,  nor 
would  any  good  believer  rekindle  them  but  by  a  taper  lighted 
at  the  dwelling  of  the  priest.:):  A  similar  relic  of  Oriental  paga- 
nism exists  also  in  Jerusalem,  where,  annually,  at  the  time  of 
Easter,  a  sacred  fire  is  supposed  to  descend  into  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre, and  of  the  tapers  lighted  at  its  flame  a  considerable 
traffic  is  made  by  the  priests.  To  this  day,  the  custom  of  making 
bonfires  on  the  first  night  of  May  prevails  throughout  Ireland; 
— the  change  of  the  period  of  the  festival  from  the  vernal 
equinox  to  the  commencement  of  May  having  been  made  soon 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  guard  against  its 
interference  with  the  holy  season  of  Lent. 

With  the  worship  of  fire,  that  of  water  was  usually  joined  by 
the  Gentiles;  and  we  find,  in  like  manner,  particular  fountains 
and  wells  were  held  sacred  among  the  Irish.  Even  that  heresy, 
or,  at  least,  variety  of  opinion,  which  is  known  to  have  prevailed 
among  the  Easterns  on  this  subject,  existed  also  in  Ireland ;  as 
we  are  told,  in  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  of  a  certain 
Magus,  or  Druid,  who  regarded  water  alone  as  an  object  of 

• 

•  iSe,  for  a  description  of  these  crescents,  Collectan.  No.  XIII.  Cough's  Camden, 
vol.  iii.-^A  bas-relief,  found  at  Autun,  of  which'  there  is  an  engraving  given  by  Mont- 
faucoo  represents  a  Gallic  Druid  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  crescent  resembling  the 
moon  at  six  days  old  ; M  which,"  adds  Montfaucon, "  agrees  so  exactly  with  that  religious 
care  of  the  Druids  rnot  to  celebrate  the  ceremony  of  the  mistletoe  except  on  the  sixth 
day  of  the  moon,  that  1  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  this  crescent,  which  is  of 
the  size  of  the  moon  at  that  age.  respects  that  rite  of  the  Druids."— Antiq.  Expliq 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  book  v. 

{■  To  this  day,  the  annual  rent  which  the  farmers  pay  to  their  landlord*,  in  the 
month  of  May,  is  called  by  them  Cios-ua  Bealtinne,  or  the  rent  of  Baal's  fire. 

t  See  account  of  the  ceremony,  from  Chardin,  in  Dupuis,  Originc  des  Culte*. 
torn.  v.  160.  u  Tout  le  peuple  credule  achele  aussitot  dc  ces  bougies."  This  mode  of 
increasing  their  income,  says  Hyde,  is  resorted  to  by  them  in  addition  to  their  tithes : 
— M  PraHer  decimas  excogitantnt  nlium  sacerdotalcra  reditum  augendi  modum." 
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reverence,  considering  fire  to  be  an  evil  genius.  *  Hence,  by  his 
own  wish,  it  is  added,  he  was  buried  under  a  stone  in  a  certain 
well,  in  Mayo,  which  had  been  long  venerated  by  the  people 
under  the  name  of  the  King  of  the  Waters.  In  another  history 
of  St.  Patrick  it  is  mentioned,  as  the  motive  of  this  holy  man  for 
visiting  Slane,  that  he  had  heard  of  a  fountain  there  which  the 
.Magi  honoured,  and  made  offerings  to  it,  as  to  a  god.  -j-  Even  in 
our  own  times,  the  Irish  are  described,  by  one  well  versed  in 
their  antiquities  t  as  being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  fountains,  or 
wells,  more  particularly  such  as  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
old  blasted  oak,  or  an  upright  unhewn  stone,  and  hanging  rags 
upon  the  branches  of  the  trees.  When  asked  their  reason  for 
this  practice,  the  answer  of  the  oldest  among  them  is  generally, 
we  are  told,  to  the  effect  that  their  ancestors  did  the  same,  and 
that  it  was  designed  as  a  preventive  against  the  sorceries  of 
the  Druids.  There  is  sarcely  a  people  throughout  the  East, 
among  whom  this  primitive  practice,  of  hanging  pieces  torn  from 
their  garments  upon  the  branches  of  particular  trees,  has  not  been 
found  to  prevail.  The  wild-olive  of  Africa,  §  and  the  Sacred 
Tree  of  the  Hindus/4  bear  usually  strung  upon  them  this  simple 
sort  of  offering ;  and  more  than  one  observant  traveller  in  the 
East  has  been  reminded,  by  this  singular  custom,  of  Ireland. 

There  are,  however,  some  far  less  innocent  coincidences  to 
be  remarked  between  the  Irish  and  Eastern  creeds.  It  is,  in- 
deed, but  too  certain,  that  the  sacrifice  of  human  victims  formed 
a  part  of  the  Pagan  worship  in  Ireland,  as  it  did  in  every  coun- 
try where  the  solar  god,  Baal,  w  as  adored.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Feast  of  Samhin,  all  those  whom,  in  the  month  of  March  pre- 
ceding, the  Druids  had,  from  their  tribunal  on  Mount  Usneach, 
condemned  to  death,  were,  in  pursuance  of  this  solemn  sentence, 
burned  between  two  fires.f-J-  In  general,  however,  as  regarded 
both  human  creatures  and  brutes,  the  ceremony  of  passing  them 

*  L.  2.  c.  20. — "  This  reminds  ua  of  the  old  Oriental  contests  between  the  worship- 
pers of  fire  sod  those  of  water,  and  leads  to  a  conclusion  that  Borne  connexion  had 
existed  between  Ireland  and  remote  parts  of  the  Earn."— Lankan,  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  Ireland,  vol.  1.  chap.  5. 

-f-  Sir  YV.  Belham's  Irish  Antiquarian  Researches.  Append.  29 

i  Letters  of  Co  umbanus,  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  let.  UL 

9  The  Argali. — Travels  in  Europe  and  Africa,  by  Colonel  Keatinge.  "  A  tra- 
veller," observes  thin  writer,  u  will  see  precisely  the  like  in  the  west  of  Ireland. n 
Mungo  Park,  too,  sneaks  of  the  large  tree  called  Neema  Tooba,  "decorated  with 
innumerable  rags  and  scraps  of  cloth,"  and  which  u  nobody  now  presumed  to  pass  with 
oat  hanging  up  something." 

*•  See  Sir  William  Ouseley's  interesting  Travels  through  Persia,  rol.  ii.  Append. 
No.  9.— Among  the  trees  thus  decorated,  seen  by  Sir  William  in  the  rale  of  Abdui, 
and  elsewhere,  be  mentions  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  slone  pillar ;  bringing  to  his 
recollection,  be  gays,  various  remains  which  be  had  seen  in  Wales  and  Ireland. 

ff  Prom  aa  old  Irish  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  learned  antiquary,  Lhuyd, 
cited  by  Dr.  O'Connor.  See  also  O'Brien's  Irish  Dictionary,  Bealtinne,  where, 
however,  the  translation  is  somewhat  difierent  from  that  of  Dr.  O'Connor. 
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between  two  fires  appeals  to  have  been  intended  not  to  affect 
life,  but  merely  as  a  mode  of  periodical  purification.  '  Thus 
in  an  old  account  of  the  Irish  rites,  it  is  said,  "The  Druids 
lighted  up  two  blazing  fires,  and  having  performed  incantation* 
over  them,  compelled  the  herds  of  cattle  to  pass  through  them, 
according  to  a  yearly  custom."  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
to  a  late  period,  some  of  the  most  horrible  features  of  the  old 
Canaanite  superstition  continued  to  darken  and  disgrace  the 
annals  of  the  Irish ;  for,  like  the  Israelite  idolaters,  not  only  did 
they  "burn  incense  in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills,  aod 
under  every  green  tree,"  but  also  the  denounced  crime  of  Ma- 
nasseh  and  Ahaz,  in  "causing  their  children  to  pass  through, 
the  fire,"  was  but  too  faithfully  acted  over  again  in  Pagan  Ire- 
land. A  plain,  situated  in  the  district  at  present  called  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Magh-Sleacth,  or  Field 
of  Slaughter,  was  the  great  scene,  as  already  has  been  stated, 
of  these  horrors  of  primaeval  superstition ;  for  there,  on  the  night 
of  Samhin,  the  same  dreadful  tribute  which  the  Carthaginians 
are  known  to  have  paid  to  Saturn,  in  sacrificing  to  him  their 
first-born  children,!  was  by  the  Irish  offered  up  to  their  chief 
idol,  Crom-Cruacb4•  This  frightful  image,  whose  head  was  of 
gold,  stood  surrounded  by  twelve  lesser  idols,  representing,  it  is 
most  probable,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac ; — the  connexion  of  sun- 
worship  with  astronomy  having  been,  in  all  countries,  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  that  creed,  insomuch  that  science,  no  less 
than  poetry,  may  be  said  to  have  profited  largely  by  superstition 

*  The  superstition  of  purifying  between  two  firru  appear*  to  have  be^n  as  universal 
as  it  was  ancient.  M  Lea  adorateurs  de  feu  (dit  Maimouide,  lib.  iii.  c.  38).  publierent 

3ue  ceux  qui  ne  feraient  point  passer  leurs  en  fa  as  par  le  feu,  les  exposaient  au  danger 
e  mourir." — Dupuis,  torn.  iii.  p.  740.  MTbe  narrative  of  an  embassy  from  Justin  to 
the  Khakan,  or  emperor,  who  then  resided  in  a  fine  vale  near  the  Irtish,  mentions  the 
Tartarian  custom  of  purifjing  the  Roman  ambassadors  bv  conducting  them  between 
•  two  fires.' n  Sir  W.  Jones,  Fifth  Discourse,  on  the  Tartars.  u  The  more  igno- 
rant Irish,"  says  Ledwicb,  "still  drive  their  cattle  through  these  fires  as  an  effectual 
means  of  preserving  them  from  future  accidents ;"  and  Martin  tells  us  that  the  natives 
of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  which  nre  known  to  have  been  peopled  from  Ireland. 
"  when  they  would  describe  a  man  as  being  in  a  great  strait,  or  difficulty,  say  that  lit*  is 
between  two  fires  of  Bel."  The  same  superstitious  practice  was  observed  at  the  festival 
of  the  iroddess  Pales,  at  Rome.  u  Per  flammns  saluissc  pecus,  saluisse  colonos." — 
Ovid.  Fast.  lib.  iv.  Of  this  old  Roman  ceremony,  Niebuhr  thus  speaks :— "  The  Festival 
of  Pales,  the  21st,  when  the  country  people  and  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rome  used 
to  purify  themselves  by  passiog  through  a  strong  (ire,  as  our  ancestors  used  to  kindle 
fires  on  May-day." 
+  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  20. 

£  Dinseanchus.  MS.,  quoted  Rer.  Hibernic.  Script,  prol.  1.  22.  This  image  was 
destroyed  by  St.  Patrick. — "In  commemoration."  says  O1  Flaherty,  "of  this  memorable 
annihilation  of  idolatry,  I  believe,  the  last  Sunday  in  summer  r»,  by  a  solemn  custom, 
dedicated  throughout  Ireland,  and  commonly  called  Domnach  Cromcrunch.  that  is,  the 
Sunday  of  Black  Crom  ;  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  horrid  and  deformed  appearance 
of  this  diabolical  spectre."— Ogygia,  part  iii.  ch.  xxii.  u  Cromcruach,"  says  Keatinjr, 
"  was  the  same  God  that  Zoroaster  worshipped  in  Greece."  To  this  one  flighty 
assertion  of  Keating  may  be  traced  the  origin,  perhaps,  of  all  those  wild  notions  and 
fancies  which  Vallanccy  afterwards  promulgated. 
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How  far  those  pillar-temples,  or  Round  Towers,  which  form 
so  remarkable  a  part  of  Ireland's  antiquities,  and  whose  history 
is  lost  in  the  night  of  time,  may  have  had  any  connexion  with 
the  Pyrolatry,  or  Fire-worship,  of  the  early  Irish,  we  have  no 
certain  means  of  determining.  That  they  were  looked  upon  as 
very  ancient,  in  the  time  of  Giraldus,  appears  from  the  tale  told 
by  him  of  the  fishermen  of  Lough  Neagh  pointing  to  strangers, 
as  they  sailed  over  that  lake,  the  tall,  narrow,  ecclesiastical  round 
towers  under  the  water,*  supposed  to  have  been  sunk  there 
from  the  time  of  the  inundation  by  which  the  lake  was  formed. 
This  great  event, — the  truth  or  falsehood  of  #hich  makes  no 
difference  in  the  fact  of  the  deriod  assigned  to  it, — is  by  the 
annalist  Tigernach  referred  to  the  year  of  Christ  62 ;  thus  re- 
moving the  date  of  these  structures  to  far  too  remote  a  period  to 
admit  of  their  being  considered  as  the  work  of  Christian  hands. 

The  notion,  that  they  were  erected  by  the  Danes,f  is  unsup- 
ported even  by  any  plausible  grounds.  In  the  time  of  Giraldus, 
the  history  of  the  exploits  of  these  invaders  was  yet  recent;  and 
had  there  been  any  tradition,  however  vague,  that  they  were  the 
builders  of  these  towers,  the  Welsh  slanderer  would  not  have 
been  slow  to  rob  Ireland  of  the  honour.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
Giraldus  expressly  informs  us  that  they  were  built  "  in  the  man- 
ner peculiar  to  the  country."  Had  they  been  the  work  of  Da- 
nes, there  would  assuredly  have  been  found  traces  of  similar 
edifices,  either  in  their  own  Scandinavian  regions,  or  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe  which  they  occupied.  But  not  a 
vestige  of  any  such  buildings  has  been  discovered,  nor  any  tra- 
dition relating  to  them ;  and  while,  in  Ireland,  Round  Towers, 
or  the  remains  of  them,  are  found  in  places  which  the  Danes 
never  possessed,  in  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  these  people, 
such  as  Waterford  and  Wexford,  no  building  of  the  kind  has 
been  ever  known  to  exist. 

In  despair  of  being  able  to  ascertain  at  what  period,  and  by 
whom,  they  were  constructed,  our  antiquarries  are  educed  to  the 
task  of  conjecturing  the  purposes  of  their  construction.  That 
they  may  have  been  appropriated  to  religious  uses  in  the  early 

"  u  Piscatores  Tifrres  istas,  qoas,  more  patrias,  arctae  sunt  et  alts?,  necnon  et  rotundas 
tub  nndis  manifesto,  Kereno  tempore,  conspiciunt." — Girald.  Cambrens.  Dist.  II.  c  9. 

\  The  chief  supporter  of  this  opinion,  as  well  as  of  the  notion  that  the*'  towers  were 
intended  for  belfries,  are  Molyneux  (Natural  History  of  Ireland,  Discourse  concerning 
the  Danish  Mounts.  &c.),  and  Dr.  Ledwich.  in  his  Antiquities.  As  an  instance  of  the 
vitality  of  a  misrepresentation,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Lynch,  the  author  of  the  Defence 
of  Ireland  against  Giraldus.  was  the  first  who  mentioned,  and  only  upon  hearsay,  that 
the  Danes  were  the  builders  of  the  Round  Towers,— M  primi  erexisse  dicuntur."  The 
Franciscan,  Walsh,  professing  to  copy  Lynch,  converts  into  certainty  what  Lynch  gave 
but  as  a  report ;  and  on  this  authority,  so  misrepresented,  the  learned  Molyneux,  and 
others,  found  their  conclusions    See,  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Lanignr,  chap.  32. 
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ages  of  the  church,  appears  highly  probable  from  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  first  Christians  in  all  countries,  of  enlisting  in 
the  service  of  the  new  faith  the  religious  habits  and  associations 
of  the  old.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  they  might,  at  some 
period,  have  been  used  as  stations  for  pilgrims;  for  to  this  day, 
it  appears,  the  prayers  said  at  such  stations  are  called  Turrish  ' 
prayers.  *  Another  of  the  notions  concerning  them  is,  that  they 
were  places  of  confinement  for  penitents.  But,  besides  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  supposition,  that  a  people,  whose  churches  were 
all  constructed  of  wood  and  wicker,  should  have  raised  such 
elaborate  stone  sfcwers  for  the  confinement  of  their  penitents,  we 
have  means  of  knowing  the  penitential  discipline  of  the  early 
Christian  Irish,  and  in  no  part  of  is  it  such  a  penance  as  that  of 
imprisonment  in  a  Round  Tower  enjoined.  The  opinion  of 
Harris,  that  they  were  intended,  like  the  pillars  of  the  Eastern 
Stylites,  for  the  habitation  of 'solitary  anchorets^  is  in  so  far, 
perhaps,  deserving  of  notice,  as  showing  how  naturally  the  eye 
turns  to  the  East,  in  any  question  respecting  the  origin  of  Irish 
antiquities.  It  is  pretended  that  the  models  of  these  Inclvsorii, 
—as,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  the  towers  are  supposed  to 
have  been,— were  brought  from  the  East  by  some  of  those  Irish 
monks  who  are  known  to  have  visited  the  places  of  the  Holy 
Land.  But  of  any  such  Oriental  importation,  at  that  period, 
there  exists  no  record  whatever;  and  Adamnon,  an  Irish  writer 
of  the  seventh  century,  who,  in  a  work  taken  down  by  him 
from  the  lips  of  a  French  traveller  to  the  East,  gives  an  account 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Patriarchs  and  other  holy  wonders,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  abodes  of  these  Pillar  Saints,  nor  of  the  mo- 
dels which  they  are  alleged  to  have  furnished  for  his  country's 
Round  Towers.  It  may  be  mentioned,  too,  as  one  of  the 
points  in  which  the  resemblance  here  assumed  is  wanting,  that 
Simon  Stylites,  and  his  fanatical  imitators,  lived  upon,  not  within, 
their  high  columns. 

To  the  notion  that  our  Irish  structures  were  intended  for  watch- 
towers  or  beacons,  there  are  the  most  conclusive  objections 
their  situations  being  frequently  on  low  grounds,  where  they  are 
overlooked  by  natural  elevations,}  and  the  apertures  at  their 

*  "  A  pilgrimage  lh  called  Turrish  in  Irish,  and  prayers  aaid  by  pilgrims  at  stations 
are  called  Turrish  prayers :  a  term  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  perhaps  allusive  to 
these  towers."—  William  Tighe,  Survey  of  the  Co.  of  Kilkenny. 

■f"  "Thin  opinion  seems  to  have  been  first  proposed  by  a  Dean  Richardson,  of  Bel- 
turbet.  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Harris,  who  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear 
probable."— Lanigan,  Eeclenast.  Hist.  chap.  32.  The  same  opinion  was  adopted 
also  by  Doctor  Milner.—  Letters  from  Ireland,  Let.  14. 

\  In  the  deep  and  secluded  valley  of  Glendalough  stands  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
from  its  romantic  position,  of  all  these  Round  Towers. 
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summit  not  being  sufficiently  large  to  transmit  any  considerable 
body  of  light.  Tbeir  use  occasionally  as  belfries  may  be  conclu- 
ded from  the  term,  Clocteach,  applied  to  some  of  them ;  but, 
besides  that  their  form  and  dimensions  would  not  admit  of  the 
swing  of  a  moderately  sized  bell,  the  very  circumstance  of  the 
door  or  entrance  being  usually  from  eight  or  ten  to  sixteen  feet 
above  the  ground  ^proves  ihem  to  have  been  in  no  degree 
more  fitted  or  intended  for  belfries,  than  for  any  of  the  other 
various  modern  uses  assigned  to  them. 

In  the  ornaments  of  one  or  two  of  these  towers,  there  are 
evident  features  of  a  more  modern  style  of  architecture,  which 
prove  them  to  have  been  added  to  the  original  structure  in  later 
times;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  crucifix  and  other 
Christian  emblems,  which  are  remarked  on  the  tower  at  Swords, 
and  also  on  that  of  Donoughmore.*  The  figures  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John,  on  one  of  the  two  Round  Towers  of  Scotland,  must 
have  been,  likewise,  of  course,  a  later  addition;  unless,  as 
seems  lifteiy  from  the  description  of  the  arches  in  which  these 
figures  are  contained,  the  structure  itself  is  entirely  of  recent  date, 
and,  like  the  tower  of  Kineth,  in  Ireland,  a  comparatively  modern 
imitation  of  the  old  Pagan  pattern. 

As  tbe  worship  of  fire  is  known,  unquestionably,  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  country,  the  notion 
that  these  towers  were  originally  fire-temples,  appears  the  most 
probable  of  any  that  have  yet  been  suggested.  To  this  it  is 
objected,  that  inclosed  structures  are  wholly  at  variance  with 
that  great  principle  of  the  Celtic  religion,  "which  considers  it 
derogatory  to  divine  natures  to  confine  their  worship  within 
the  limits  of  walls  and  roofs ; — the  refined  principle  upon  which 
the  Magi  incited  Xerxes  to  burn  the  temples  of  the  Greeks.  It 
appears  certain,  however,  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  use  of  fire- 
temples  was  adopted  by  the  Persians  themselves;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  they  did  not  the  less  continue  to  offer  their  sacri- 
fices upon  the  hills  and  in*  the  open  air,  employing  the  Pyreia 
introduced  by  Zoroaster,  as  mere  repositories  of  the  sacred  (ire.f 
A  simple  altar,  with  a  brazier  burning  upon  it,  was  all  that  the 
temple  contained,  and  at  this  they  kindled  the  fire  for  their 

*  A  print  of  thai  lower  at  Swords,  with  a  crucifix  on  the  top,  may  he  seen  at  the  end 
of  Molyneux'*  work. 

+  **  Cepf-ndant,  toin  les  auteurs,  Arabes  et  Persons,  cite  par  M.  Hyde  cl  M.  D'Mei 
helot,  attribuent  a  Zcrdusht  iVtablissemeot  des  Pyree*.  Foucher,  Memoire*  de 
PAcaJ.  torn.  Ixix.  M.  Foucher  has  shown,  that  the  tiro  apparently  inconsistent 
>»>Meins, — that  of  Zoroaster,  which  introduced  fire  temples,  and  the  old  primitive  mode 
of  worshipping  in  the  open  air, — both  existed  together.  M  Pour  lever  eelte  contra- 
diction apparentc,  il  soffit  d'observer  que  lea  Pyrces  n'ctaient  pas  des  temples  propre 
ment  dits,  mar.  do  simple*  oratoirc*,  d'ou  Ton  lirait  Ic  feu  pour  saenfier  sur  left 
montage*. r 
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worship  on  ihe  high  places.  To  this  day,  as  modern  writers 
concerning  the  Parsees  inform  us,  the  part  of  the  temple  called 
the  Place  of  Fire,  is  accessible  only  to  the  priests;*  and  on  the 
supposition  that  our  towers  were,  in  like  manner,  temples  in 
which  the  sacred  flame  was  kept  safe  from  pollution,  the  singular 
circumstance  of  the  entrance  to  them  being  rendered  so  difficult 
by  its  great  height  from  the  ground  is  ai  once  satisfactorily 
explained.  • 

But  there  is  yet  a  far  more  striking  corroboration  of  this  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  Round  Towers.  While  in  no  part  of  Contin- 
ental Europe  has  any  building  of  a  similar  construction^  been  dis- 
covered, there  have  been  found,  near  Bhaugulpore,  in  Hindostan, 
two  towers,  which  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  those  of  Ire- 
land. In  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  shape,-]- — the  door  or 
entrance,  elevated  some  feet  above  the  ground, — the  four  wind- 
sows  near  the  top,  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  the  small 
rounded  roof, — these  Indian  temples  are,  to  judge  by  the  des- 
cription of  them,  exactly  similar  to  the  Round  TowWs ;  and, 
like  them  also,  are  thought  to  have  belonged  to  a  form  oT  worship 
now  extinct  and  even  forgotten.  One  of  the  objections  brought 
against  the  notion  of  the  Irish  Towers  having  been  fire-temples, 
namely,  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  such  a  purpose  to  raise 
them  to  so  great  a  height,^:  is  abundantly  answered  by  the  des- 
cription given  of  some  of  the  Pyrea,  or  (iretemplesof  the  Guebres. 
Of  these,  some,  we  are  told,  were  raised  to  so  high  a  point  as 
near  120  feet,  §  the  height  of  the  tallest  of  the  Irish  towers; 
and  an  intelligent  traveller,  in  describing  the  remains  of  one  seen 
by  him  near  Bagdad,  says,  "  the  annexed  sketch  will  show  the 
resemblance  this  pillar  bears  to  those  ancient  columns  so  common 
in  Ireland;'** 

On  the  strength  of  the  remarkable  resemblance  alleged  to  exist 
between  the  pillar-temples  near  Bhaugulpore  and  the  Round 
Towers  of  Ireland,  a  late  ingenious  historian  does  not  hesitate 
to  derive  the  origin  of  the  Irish  people  from  that  region ;  and 

*  Anquetil  du  Perron.  Zend  Areata,  torn.  ii. 

f  Voyages  and  Travels,  bj  Lord  Valentia,  vol.  ii.— UI  was  much  pleased,"  says  his 
lordship,  with  ihe  sight  of  two  verj  singular  Round  Towers,  about  a  mile  north-west 
of  the  town.  They  much  resemble  those  buildings  in  Ireland,  which  have  hitherto 
pirzzled  Ihe  antiquaries  of  the  sister  kingdoms,  excepting  that  they  are  more  orna- 
mented. It  is  singular  that  there  is  no  tradition  concerning  them,  nor  are  they  held 
in  any  respect  by  the  Hindoos.  The  Rajah  of  Jyanegur  considers  them  as  holy,  and 
has  erected  a  small  building  to  shelter  the  great  number  of  his  subjects  who  annually 
come  to  worship  here." 

i  Dr.  Milner,  Tour  in  Ireland,  letter  xiv.  M  The  lower  at  Kildare  is  calculated 
to  be  four  feet  loftier  than  the  pillar  of  Trajan  at  Rome.*'— D' Alton. 

$  M  These  edifices  are  rotundas,  of  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  raised  in 
height  to  a  point  near  120  feH."—Hamoat/'s  Travels  into  Persia,  vol.  i.  part  iii. 
chap. 43. 

•*  Hon.  Major  Keppels  Personal  Narrative,  vol.  i.  chap.  7. 
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that  an  infusion,  at  least,  of  population  from  that  quarter  might, 
at  some  remote  period,  have  taken  place,  appears  by  no  means 
an  extravagant  supposition.    The  opinion,  that  Iran  and  the 
western  parts  of  Asia  were  originally  the  centre  from  whence 
population  diffused  itself  to  all  the  regions  of  the  world,  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  traditional  histories  of  most  nations,  as 
well  as  by  the  results  both  of  philological  and  antiquarian  en- 
quiries.   To  the  tribes  dispersed  after  the  Trojan  war,  it  has 
been  the  pride  equally  both  of  Celtic  and  of  Teutonic  nations  to 
trace  back  their  origin.    The  Saxon  Chronicle  derives  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  from  Armenia;  and  the  great 
legislator  of  the  Scandinavians,  Odin,  is  said  to  have  come,  with 
his  followers,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  By 
those  who  hold  that  the  Celts  and  Persians  were  originally 
tbe  same  people,  *  the  features  of  affinity  so  strongly  obser- 
vable between  the  Pagan  Irish  and  the  Persians  will  be  accounted 
for  without  any  difficulty.  But,  independently  of  this  hypothesis, 
the  early  and  long-continued  intercourse  which  Ireland  appears 
to  have  maintained,  through  the  Phoenicians,  with  the  Easts, 
would  sufficiently  explain  the  varieties  of  worship  which  were 
imported  to  her  shores,  and  which  became  either  incorporated 
with  her  original  creed,  or  formed  new  and  distinct  rallying 
points  of  belief.    In  this  manner  the  adoration  of  shaped  idols 
was  introduced ;  displacing,  in  many  parts — as  we  have  seen, 
in  the  instance  of  the  idol  Crom-Cruach — that  earliest  form 
of  superstition  which  confined  its  worship  to  rude  erect  stones. 
To  the  same  later  ritual  belonged  also  those  images  of  which 
some  fragments  have  been  found  in  Ireland,  described-]-  as  of 
black  wood,  covered  and  plated  with  thin  gold,  and  the  chased 
work  on  them  in  fines  radiated  from  a  centre,  as  is  usual  in  the 
images  of  the  sun.  There  was  also  another  of  these  later  objects:): 

*  Claverius,  Keyslor.  Pelloutier,  and  others.  UA  regard  des  Perses,"  says  Pel- 
lootier,  M  ils  eiaient  certain  ement  le  me  roe  peuple  que  les  Celtes." 

t  By  Governor  Pownall,  in  his  account  of  these  and  other  curious  Irish  remains 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1774.  Ia  speaking  of  one  of  the  images,  which  he 
supposes  to  have  been  a  symbolic  image  of  Mithra,  he  remarks,  that  the  Uadilanians 
used  such  radiated  figures,  and  adds,  **  from  the  known  and  confirmed  intercourse  of 
this  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  colony  with  Ireland,  all  difficulty  as  to  this  symbolic 
form  ceases."  Pursuing  the  view  that  naturally  suggest1*  itself  on  the  subject,  the 
learned  antiquary  adds,  M  Whatever  the  image  was,  f  must  refer  it  to  the  laier  line  of 
theology  rather  than  to  the  Celtic  Druidic  theology  of  the  more  ancient  Irish.  To 
the  colonics,  or  rather  to  the  settlements  and  factories  of  the  later  people  of  Carthage 
and  Gades,  and  not  to  the  original  Phoenicians,  I  refer  those  several  things  heretofore 
and  hereinafter  described." 

X  To  a  still  later  mythology  belongs  the  belief  of  the  Irish  in  a  sort  of  Genii  or 
Fairies,  called  Sidhe,  supposed  to  inhabit  pleasant  hills.  Lanigan,  vol.  i.  chap.  6.  In 
the  same  class  with  the  Sidhe,  Vallancey  places  tbe  Ban-sidhe,  or  Banshee,— u  a 
>oung  demon,"  as  he  explains  it,  M  supposed  to  attend  each  family,  and  to  give  notice 
of  the  death  of  a  relation  to  persons  at  n  distance."— Vindic.  of  Anc.  Hist.  There 
were  also  the  Suire,  or  Nymphs  of  the  Sea,  claimed  by  Vallancey  as  the  Deaj  Sy  ria? ; 
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of  adoration,  called  Kerman  Kelstach,*  the  favourite  idol  of 
the  Ultonians,  which  had  for  its  pedestal,  as  some  say,  the  golden 
stone  of  Clogher,  and  in  which,  to  judge  by  the  description  of  it, 
there  were  about  the  same  rudiments  of  shape  as  in  the  first  Gre- 
cian Hermae.f  Through  the  same  channel  which  introduced 
these  and  similar  innovations,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  pillar-temples  of  the  Eastern  fire- 
worship  might  have  become  known;  and  that  even  from  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  a  colony  of  Guebres  might  have  found 
their  way  to  Ireland,  and  there  left,  as  enigmas  to  posterity,  those 
remarkable  monuments  to  which  only  the  corresponding  remains 
of  their  own  original  country  can  now  afford  any  clue. 

The  connexion  of  sun-worship  with  the  science  of  astronomy 
has  already  been  briefly  adverted  to ;  and  the  four  windows, 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points,  which  are  found  in  the  Irish  as 
well  as  in  the  Eastern  pillar  temples,  were  alike  intended,  no 
doubt,  for  the  purposes  of  astronomical  observation, — for  deter- 
mining the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  times,  and  thereby  regu- 
lating the  recurrence  of  religious  festivals.  The  Phcenicians  them- 
selves constructed  their  buildings  on  the  same  principle;  and,  in 
the  temple  of  Tyre,  where  stood  the  two  famous  columns  dedi- 
cated to  the  Wind  and  to  Fire,  there  were  also  pedestals,  we  are 
told,  whose  four  sides,  facing  the  cardinal  points,  bore  sculp- 
tured upon  them  the  four  figures  of  the  zodiac,  by  which  the 
position  of  those  points  in  the  heavens  is  marked 4  With  a 
similar  view  to  astronomical  uses  and  purposes,  the  Irish  Round 
Towers  were  no  doubt  constructed  ;  and  a  strong  evidence  of 
their  having  been  used  as  observatories  is,  that  we  find  them 
called  by  some  of  the  Irish  analisls  Celestial  Indexes.  Thus  in 
an  account,  given  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  of  a  great 
thunder-storm  at  Armagh,  it  is  said  that  "the  city  was  seized  by 
lightning  to  so  dreadful  an  extent  as  to  leave  not  a  single  hospital, 
nor  cathedral  church,  nor  palace,  nor  Celestial  Index,  that  it 
did  not  strike  with  its  flame."§  Before  this  andother  such  casua- 
lties diminished  it,  the  number  of  these  towers  must  have  been 

» 

and  described  by  Keating,  a*  playing  around  the  ships  of  the  Milesian  heron  during 
their  passage  to  Ireland. 

•  The  scholia  of  Cathoid  Maguir,  quoted  by  O'Flaherty,  Ogy&a,  part  iii.  chap.  38. 

f  nX*TTfT«l  S«X44«X"f,X«!  *TPVf  X«U  rrf«y»W  T»  V%*fA*.Tt  V  EffA»(.  — 

Pkumutus  dc  Solar.  Dear, 
t  Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  tiii.  c  2. 

*  Anna).  Ult.  ad  ann.  995. ;  akoTigernacli,  and  the  AnnaU  of  the  l*our  Masters  lor 
the  same  year.  Tiffrrnaeb  adds,  that  a  there  never  happened  before  in  Ireland,  nor 
ever  will,  till  the  day  of  judgment,  a  similar  visitation."  The  learned  Cojgan,  in 
referring  to  this  record  of  the  annalists,  describes  the  ruin  aa  extending  to  I  he 
u  church,  belfries,  and  Towers  of  Armagh  j "  thus  clearly  distinguishing  the  round 
Towers  from  the  belfries. 
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From  the  language  of  Giraldus,  it  appears  that 
they  were  pommon  in  his  time  through  the  country ;  and  in  thus 
testifying  their  zeal  for  the  general  object  of  adoration,  by  multi- 
plying the  temples  dedicated  to  its  honour,  they  but  followed  the 
example  as  well  of  theGreek  as  of  the  Persian  fire-worshippers.f 
There  remain  yet  one  or  two  other  hypotheses,  respecting 
the  origin  and  purposes  of  these  structures,  to  which  it  may  be 
expected  that  1  should  briefly  advert.  By  some,  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  destined  have  been  thought  similar  to  that  of 
the  turrets  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turkish  mosques,  and  from 
their  summits,  it  is  supposed,  proclamation  was  made  of  new 
moons  and  approaching  religious  festivities.  A  kind  of  trumpet,^ 
which  has  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  these 
towers,  having  a  large  mouth-hole  in  the  side,  is  conjectured  to 
feave  been  used  to  assist  the  voice  in  these  announcements  to 
the  people.    Another  notion  respecting  them  is,  that  they  were 
symbols  of  that  ancient  Eastern  worship,  of  which  the  God  Ma- 
hadeva,  or  Siva,  was  the  object  ;§  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
ingenious  writer,  in  one%f  the  most  learnedly  argued,  but  least 
tenable,  of  all  the  hypotheses  on  the  subject,  contends  that  they 
were  erected,  in  thesixtfi  and  seventh  centuries,  by  the  primitive 
Coenobites  and  Bishops,  with  the  aid  of  the  newly  converted  Kings 
and  Toparchs,  and  were  intended  as  strong-holds,  in  time  of 
war  and  danger,  for  the  sacred  utensils,  relics,  and  books,  belong- 
ing to  those  churches**  in  whose  immediate  neighbourhood  they 
stood.  To  be  able  to  invest  even  with  plausibility  so  inconsistent 
a  notion  as  that,  in  times  when  the  churches  themselves  were 
framed  rudely  of  wood,  thera  could  be  found  either  the  ambition 
or  the  skill  to  supply  them  with  adjuncts  of  such  elaborate 

*  It  rs  generally  computed  that  there  are  now  remaining  fifty-six;  but  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wright,  in  Din  account  of  Gleudalough,  makes  the  number  sixty-two ;  and  Mr. 
Brewer  (Beauties  of  Ireland,  Introduction),  is  of  opinion,  that  u  several,  still  remain- 
ing in  obscure  parts  of  the  country,  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  topographical  writers." 

t  In  speaking  of  the  Prytauea  which,  according  to  Bryant,  were  property  towers 
for  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire,  a  learned  writer  sayt*,  "  When  we  consider  that 
before  ihe  time  of  Theseus,  every  village  in  Attica  had  its  Prytaneum,  we  may  collect 
how  generally  the  fire-worship  prevailed  in  those  timet."— Dissertation  upon  the 
Athenian  Skirophoria.  So  late  as  the  10th  century,  when  Ebn  Haukal  visited  Pars, 
there  was  not,  as  he  tells  us,  **  any  district  of  that  province,  or  any  village,  without  a 
fire-temple." 

%  See  a  description  of  these  trumpets  in  Gough's  Camden,  and  in  Collect  an.  do 
Reb.  Hibera.,  No.  13. 

$  See,  for  the  grounds  of  this  view,  General  Vallancey's  imaginary  coincidences 
between  the  Eocad  of  the  Iriih  and  the  Bavani  of  the  Hindoos;  as  also  between  the 
Muidhr  or  Sun-stone  of  the  former,  and  the  Mahody  of  the  Gentoos  —  Vindication  of 
Ancient  History  +nf  Ireland,  pp.  160.  212.  506.  The  same  notion  has  been  fol- 
lowed up  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  clever,  but  rather  too  fanciful  disquisition,  on  the  subject, 

*  [nquirjf  into  the  Origin  and  primitive  the  oj  the  Irish  Pillar  Tower,  by  Co- 
Harvey  dc  Montmorency  Morres. 
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workmanship,  *  is,  in  itself,  no  ordinary  feat  of  ingenuity. 
Hut  the  truth  is,  that  neither  then  nor,  I  would  add,  a(  any  other 
assignable  period,  within  the  whole  range  of  Irish  history,  is 
such  a  state  of  things  known  authentically  to  have  existed  as 
can  solve  the  difficulty  of  these  towers,  or  account  satislacto- 
rily,  at  once,  for  the  object  of  the  bulidings,  and  the  advanced 
civilisation  of  the  architects  who  erected  them.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  referred  to  times  beyond  the  reach  of  historical 
record.  That  they  were  destined  originally  to  religious  purposes 
can  hardly  admit  of  question ;  nor  can  those  who  have  satisfied 
themselves,  from  the  strong  evidence  which  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  antiquity,  that  there  existed,  between  Ireland  and 
some  parts  of  the  East,  an  early  and  intimate  intercourse,  haiv 
bour  much  doubt  as  to  the  real  birthplace  of  the  now  unknown 
worship  of  which  these  towers  remain  the  solitary  and  enduring 
monuments. 

having  now  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  these  remarkable 
buildings  that  degree  of  attention  which  their  connexion  with 
the  history  of  the  country  seemed  to^call  for,  I  shall  proceed 
to  notice  those  other  ancient  remains  with  which  Ireland  abounds, 
and  which,  though  far  less  peculiar  and  mysterious,  bear  even 
still  more  unquestionable  testimony  to  ttie  origin  and  high  anti- 
quity of  her  people.  That  most  common  of  all  Celtic  monu- 
ments, the  Cromleach,f  which  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  but  also  in  Asia,:):  and  exhibits,  in  the  strength 
and  simplicity  of  its  materials,  the  true  character  of  the  work- 
manship of  antiquity,  is  also  to  be  found,  in  various  shapes  and 

• 

*  Dr.  Milner,  a  high  authority  on  such  subjects,  says  of  these* structures: — "The 
workmanship  of  them  is  excellent,  as  appears  to  the  eye,  and  as  is  proved  by  their 
durability. Inquiry,  §fc.  Letter  14.  No  words  however,  can  convey  a  more  lively 
notion  of  the  time  they  have  lasted  and  may  si  ill  endure,  than  does  the  simple  tact 
stated  in  the  following  sentence  :— **  In  general,  they  are  entire  to  this  day ;  though 
ninny  churches,  near  which  I  hey  stood,  nre  either  in  ruins  or  totally  destroyed."— 
8.  Brereton,  on  the  Round  Towers,  Archteoloy.  Land.  See. 

T  So  called  in  Irish.  M  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  ancient  altars  found  in  Ireland, 
ana  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cromleachs  or  sloping  stones,  were  originally 
called  Botha/,  or  the  House  of  God,  and  they  se  em  to  be  of  the  same  species  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  called  hy  the  Hebrews,  Bethel,  which  las 
the  same  signifimtion  as  the  Irish  Bothal.'*—  Beauford,  Druid  ism  Revived,  Col- 
lect. Hibern.  No.  7. 

From  the  word  Bethel,  the  nnme  Betyli,  applied  to  the  sacred  stones  of  the  Pa- 
gans, was  evidently  derived.  "This  sort  of  monument,"  says  Scaliger  (in  Euscb.), 
"though  beloved  by  God  at  first,  became  odious  to  him  when  perverted  to  idola- 
trous purposes  by  the  Canaanites Odit  cum  qudd  Chanamei  deduxerunt  ilium 
ungendi  sen  consecrandi  riium  in  ritum  idololalria?.  ( 

%  In  Sir  Richard  lb  are's  History  'of  Wiltshire,  there  are  representations  given  of 
two  Cromleachs  in  Malabar,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  British  Isles.  See  also 
Mnundrell's  Travels,  for  an  account  of  a  monument  of  the  same  description  upon  the 
Syrian  coast,  "in  the  very  region,'1  says  King,  "of  the  Phoenicians  themselves  — 
Muniment  a  Antiqua.  King  supposes  this  structure,  described  by  Maundrcll,  to 
have  heen  of  nearly  the  very  same  form  and  kind  B9  the  cromleach,  or  altar,  cat  led 
Kit's  Colly  House,  in  Kent. 
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sizes,  among  the  monuments  of  Ireland.  Of  these  I  shall  notice 
only  such  as  have  attracted  most  the  attention  of  our  antiquaries. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  we 
are  told  of  a  large  Cromleach,  or  altar,  which  fell  to  ruin  some 
time  since,  and  whose  site  is  described  as  being  by  the  side  of 
a  river,  "between  two  Druid  groves,"*  On  digging  beneath  the 
ruins,  there  was  found  a  great  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  human 
figure,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been  originally 
enclosed  in  an  urn.  There  were  also,  mixed  up  with  the 
bones,  the  fragments  of  a  broken  rod  or  wand,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  part  of  the  insignia  of  the  person  there  • 
interred,  and  might  possibly  have  been  that  badge  of  the  Drui- 
dical  office  which  is  still  called,  in  Ireland,  the  conjuror's  or 
Druid's  wand.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ruined  Cromleach 
is  another,  called  by  the  inhabitants  "  the  Giant's  Load,"  from 
the  tradition  attached  to  most  of  these  monuments,  that  they 
were  the  works  of  giants  in  the  times  of  old.-j-  At  Castle-Mary, 
nearCloyne,  are  seen  the  remains  of  a  large  Cromleach,  called 
in  Irish  Carig  Croith,  or  the  Rock  of  the  Sun, — one  of  those 
names  which  point  so  significantly  to  the  ancient  worship  of  the 
country ;  and,  in  the  same  county,  near  Glanworth,  stands  a 
monument  of  this  kind,  called  Labacolly,  or  the  Mag's  Bed,  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  form  a  chamber  about  twenty-five  feet 
long  and  six  feet  wide.  ^  * 

Not  less  ancient  and  general,  among  the  Celtic  nations,  was 
the  circle  of  upright  stones,  with  either  an  altar  or  tall  pillar 
in  the  centre,  and,  like  its  prototype  at  Gilgal,  serving  sometimes 
as  a  temple  of  worship,  sometimes  as  a  place  of  national  council 
or  inauguration.  That  the  custom  of  holding  judicial  meetings 
in  this  manner  was  very  ancient,  appears  from  a  group  which 
we  find  represented  upon  the  shield  of  Achilles,  of  a  Council 
of  Elders,  seated  round  on  a  circle  of  polished  stones.  §  The 
rough,  unhewn  stone,  however,  used  in  their  circular  temples 

*  Lout h\ ana.  book  iii.  The  frequent  discovery  of  human  bones  under  these  mo- 
nument* favours  the  opinion  of  Wright  and  others,  that  they  were,  in  general, 
erected  over  graves.  See,  for  some  of  the  grounds  of  this  view,  Wright's  Remarks 
on  Plate  V.,  Louthiana.  It  is,  indeed,  most  probable,  that  all  the  Druidical  monu- 
ments, circles,  cromleach*  ,  &c.  whatever  other  uses  they  may  have;served,  were  011- 
ginally  connected  with  interment. 

fuThe  native  Irish  tell  a  strange  story  about  it,  relating  how  the  whole  was 
brought,  all  at  once,  from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  by  a  giant  called  Purrah 
bough  M'Shaggean,  and  who,  they  Kay,  was  buried  near  this  place."— Louth. 

\  For  an  account  of  various  other  remains  of  this  description  in  Irelaud,  see  King's 
Muniment.  Antiq.,  vol.  i.  pp253.  '254.,  &c. 

§   ot  tt  ytpoins 

Ei*t'  iiri  £fffToiri  \j8ojf,J<f»  •ii-kwxX*.— Iliad,  xviii.  503. 
For  the  credit  of  the  antiquity  of  these  stones,  King  chooses  to  trandate  %trrti7$ 
(I  know  not  on  whaj  authority),  "  rough,  unhewn  ■tones.*' 

• 
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by  the  Druids,  was  the  true,  orthodox  observance  *  of  the 
divine  command  delivered  to  Noah,  '*  If  thou  wilt  make  me  an 
altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt  not  build  it  of  hewn  stone  :"  for,  even 
those  nations  which  lapsed  into  idolatry  still  retained  the  first 
patriarchal  pattern,  and  carried  it  with  them  in  their  colonising 
expeditions  throughout  the  world.  AH  monuments,  therefore, 
which  depart  from  the  primitive  observance  just  mentioned  are 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  ruinous  remains  of  a  circular  temple,  near  Dundalk,  formed 
a  part,  it  is  supposed,  of  a  great  work  like  that  at  Stonehenge, 
.  being  open,  as  we  are  told,  to  the  east,  and  composed  of  similar 
circles  of  stone  within.f  One  of  the  old  English  traditions 
respecting  Stonehenge  is,  that  the  stones  were  transported 
thither  from  Ireland;  having  been  brought  to  the  latter  country 
by  giants,  from  the  extremities  of  Africa ;  and  in  the  time  of 
Gii  aldus  Cambrensis  there  was  still  to  be  seen,  as  he  tells,  on 
the  plain  of  Kildare,  an  immense  monument  of  stones,  corres- 

gonding  exactly  in  appearance  and  construction  with  that  of 
tonehenge.  ^ 

The  Heathen  Irish,  in  their  feeling  of  reverence  for  particular 
stones  and  rocks,  but  followed  the  example  of  most  of  the 
Eastern  nations ;  and  the  marvellous  virtue  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  famous  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  used  in  the  election 
of  Irish  monarchs,  finds  a  parallel  in  the  atizoe,§  or  silvery 
stone  of  the  Persians,  to  which  a  similar  charm,  in  the  choice 
of  their  kings,  used  to  be  attributed  by  the  Magi.  Those  monu- 
ments, too,  known  by  the  name  of  Hocking  Stones,  and  found 
in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Cornwall  and  Wales,  appear  in  some 
respects  to  resemble  that  sort  of  natural  or  artificial  wonders, 
which  the  Phoenicians  held  sacred,  under  the  name  of  Baetyli, 
or  animated  stones.    These  they  declare  to  have  been  fabri- 

•  MIt  appears  extremely  probable,  that  all  the  Cities  of  Refuge,  of  which  so  much 
is  said  in  the  Scriptures,  were  temples  erected  in  this  circular  manner." — Identity 
of  the  Religion*  called  Druidical  and  Hebrew. 

f  The  remains,  according  to  Wright,  of  a  temple  or  theatre.  u  It  is  enclosed  on 
one  side  with  a  rampart,  or  ditch,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  very  great  work,  of 
the  same  kind  with  that  of  Stonehenge,  in  England."— Loutkiana. 

\  Unde  et  ibidem  lapides  quidani  aliis  simillimi  similiqne  modo  erecli,  usque  in 
hodiernum  conspiciuntur.    Mirum  quahter  tanti  lapides,  toteliam,  &c  &c.— Topo 
graph.  Hibern.,  c  .18. 

§  u  Alizoen  in  India  et  in  Perside  ac  Ida  monte  nasci  tradit,  argentco  nitore  fulgen- 

tem  necessariam  Magis  regem  constituentibus. — Plin.  fib.  xxxvii.  c.  54.  See 

also  Boethius,  de  Gemmis.  In  Borlase's  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  the  name  of  this 
stone  is  printed  incorrectly  A  rtizoe,  and  asno  reference  is  given  to  the  passage  oj 
Pliny  where  it  is  mentioned,  the  word  has  been  taken  on  trust  from  Boriase  by  all 
succeeding  writers.  Among  others,  General  Vallancey  has  amiunngly  founded  on  the 
typographical  error  one  of  bis  ever  ready  etymologies.  **  Now,  Art  in  Irish  signifying 
a  stone  as  well  as  Clock,  the  name  of  this  stone  of  ointment,  via.  Artdwsaca,  may 
have  been  corrupted  by  Pliny  into  Artwoe  of  the  Persians."— Vindic.  Ancient  Htst 
of  Ire/and,  chnp.  ii.  sect.  2. 
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cated  by  the  god  Ouranos,  or  Heaven,*  the  deity  worshipped 
by  the  Samothractans,  and  also,  under  the  title  of  Samhin, 
or  Heaven,  by  the  Irish.  That  these  stones — which  moved,  it 
is  said,  as  if  stirred  by  a  demon,f — formed  a  part  of  the  idol- 
atrous ceremonies  of  the  East,  may  be  concluded  from  the 
mention  of  them,  by  some  ancient  writers,  as  having  been 
seen  at  that  great  seat  of  sun-worship,  Heliopolis,  or  the  ancient 
Balbec.  In  some  instances  it  would  appear  that  the  B&tyli 
were,  in  so  far,  unlike  the  mobile  monument  of  the  Druids, 
that  they  were  but  small  and  portable  stones,  worn  by  the 
religious  as  amulets.:):  There  were,  also,  however,  some  an- 
swering exactly  to  the  description  of  the  Druidical  rocking- 
stones,  as  appears  from  the  account  given  in  Ptolemy  He- 
( finest  ion,  an  author  cited  by  Photius,  of  a  vast  Gigonian  stone, 
as  he  calls  it,  which  stood  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and 
which,  though  it  might  be  stirred  by  the  stalk  of  an  asphodel, 
no  human  force  could  remove. §  It  is  rather  remarkable,  too, 
that,  as  we  learn  from  a  passage  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,**  not 
only  was  this  delicate  poise  of  the  stone  produced  sometimes,  as 
among  the  Druids,  by  art,  but  a  feeling  of  sacredness  was  also 

*  £t!  S*  f*H0»fl-f  0IOC  OuftfVOC  fieUTvXlA  XtBoUC  t/A^V%»V(  /UNX«VM?*fUTOf. — 

Philo  Bybl.  Stukeley,  in  his  zeal  to  claim  for  the  Druids  some  knowledge  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  supposes  these  moving  stones,  attributed  by  Sanconiatho  to  Ouranu«,  to 
bare  been  magnets.—  Abury  Described,  chap.  16.  M  It  was  usual  (among  the  Egyp- 
tians) to  place  with  much  labour  one  vast  stone  upon  another,  for  a  religious  memo- 
rial. The  stones  they  thus  placed  they  oftentimes  poised  so  equally  that  they  were 
affected  with  the  least  external  force ;  nay,  a  breath  of  wind  would  sometimes  make 
them  vibrate."— Bryant,  Anal.  Mythol.  vol.  Hi.  The  following  accurate  description 
of  a  Rocking  Stone  occurs  in  Pliny  : — u  Juxta  Harpasa  oppidum  Asia?  cautes  stat 
horrenda,  uuo  digito  mobilis  :  eadem,  si  toto  corpore  impeUatur,  resis tens. "—Lib.  it. 
cap.  38. 

♦  £y»  un  rtyr\  d'tiSTtfGV   flV«U  TO   '/jrux  T'j-j  fiaUTVXoV  •  It  lrtfm  fOS  /<*<- 

/uiujy  /utXXev  fXtVfT  mar  y*p  Tim  SenfAQi*  to*  xirouiT*  et.v>T*i.—VUa  Isidort, 
apud  Phut  mm.  But  though  Isidorus,  according  to  this  statement  of  his  biographer 
Dainascius,  imagined  some  demon  to  be  stirring  within  the  stone,  it  is  gravely  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  suppose  it  to  be  of  the  class  of  noxious  demons,  nor  yet  one 
of  the  immaterial  and  pure. 

t  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  that  Bslylos  which  formed  the  statue  of 
Cybele,  and  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  they  must  have  been  of  a  lar- 
ger size.  See  Remarque*  de  VAbbe  Bonier,  vol.  v.  p.  241.;  as  also  a  Dissertation 
sur  let  BatyUs^y  M.  Falconet,  Memoires  de  VAcademie,  torn.  vi. 

§  Phot.  lib.  iii.  tt\  <*wio»T«f 

**  Tarsi  Ml  *(**tp «t»  irt<fiiTi  xai  <tp»r&ro  yaictr 
AfAqi*  avtok '  o*t»\*c  t#  Sum  xaAuntfiiv  »tiu£i», 
'Hr  in**,  ^*/uCef  irtpioriot  *r<fyet«-i  Aivtrm, 
Kivvtai  tixnnr0<  d*0  4TVSII  &opi*.  —  Argonaut   1-  !• 
In  Tenos,  by  the  blue  waves  compassed  round, 
High  o'er  the  slain  hehcap'd  the  funeral  mound ; 
Then  rear'd  two  stones,  to  mark  that  sacred  ground,— 
One,  poised  so  light  that,  (as  the  mariner  sees 
With  wondering  gaze,)  it  stirs  at  every  breesce ! 
The  term  £t»Xa,  here  used,  though  in  its  roost  general  acception  signifying  a  pillar 
or  obelisk,  was  sometimes  also  employed  to  denote  a  rock. — See  Donnegan,  who 
refers  for  this  meaning  of  the  word  to  ftermsterh.  ad  Lotion,  1.  p.  967. 
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attached  to  such  productions,  and  they  were  connected,  as  in 
the  Druidical  ritual,  with  interment. 

The  sacred  Hills  and  Tumuli  of  the  Irish  were  appropriated 
to  a  variety  of  purposes;  for  there  the  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
the  Priest,  from  thence  the  legislator  or  judge  promulgated  his 
decrees,  and  there  the  King,  on  his  inauguration,  was  presented 
with  the  Wand  of  Power.   Of  these  consecrated  high  places,  * 
the  most  memorable  was  the  Hill  of  Usneacb,  in  West  Meath, 
as  well  from  the  National  Convention  of  which  it  was  fre- 
quently the  scene,f  as  because,  upon  its  summit,  the  limits 
of  the  five  provinces  of  Ireland  touched ;  and,  in  like  manner 
as  the  field  of  Enna  was  called  "the  navel  of  Sicily,":):  and  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Delphi  "the  navel  of  the  earth/' §  so  the 
stone  which  marked  this  common  boundary  of  the  five  Pro- 
vinces into  which  the  island  was  then  divided,  was  termed 
"the  navel  of  Ireland."**  Here  the  Druids,  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, were  accustomed  to  hold  their  meetings ;++  according  to 
the  practice  of  their  Gaulish  brethren,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
Csesar,  used  to  assemble  annually,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Carnutes,  in  a  place  accounted  to  be  the  centre  of  all  Gaul, 
and  there,  consulting  upon  all  controversies  referred  to  them, 
pronounced  decrees  which  were  universally  obeyed.^ 

In  the  peculiar  sacredness  attached  to  the  Hill  of  I'sneach, 
as  the  common  limit  of  the  five  provinces,  we  recognise  that 
early  form  of  idolatry  which  arose  out  of  the  natural  respect 
paid  to  boundaries  and  frontiers,  and  which  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  ancient  superstitions  of  most  countries.  Hence 
mountains,  those  natural  barriers  between  contiguous  nations, 
first  came  to  be  regarded  with  reverence ;  and  it  has  been 
shown,  §§  that  the  Holy  Mountains  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 

•  The  worship  of  mountains,  hill*,  and  rivers,  among  the  ancient  Britons,  is  men- 
tioned by  Gildas,  M  monies  ipsos  ant  eolles  aut  fluvios  quibus  divi.ius  honor  a 

caeco  tunc  popolo  cuinulabiitur,"  c.  2  :  and  that  such  superstition  was  not  peculiar  to 
the  Celtic  tribes,  appear*  from  the  laws  which,  down  to  the  eleventh  century,  pro- 
hibited the  Anglo-Saxons  from  worshipping  the  tree,  the  rock,  the  stream,  or  fountain. 
—Sec  Palgrave'*  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  part.  i.  chap.4. 

t  li  certo  anni  tempore,  in  Knibus  Cnrtiutum,  qua?  regio  totius  Gallia?  media  na- 
betur,  coniudunt  in  loco  consecrnto.  Hie  otnnes  undiquc  qui  coniroversias  habent  con* 
veniunt,  eorumque  judiciis  decrelisque  parent.—  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  cap.  13, 

t  Diodor.  lib.  v.  §  Strab.  lib.  ix. 

**  In  japide  qoodam  conveniunt  apud  mediam  juxfa  enstrum  de  Kyllari,  qui  locus 
et  umbilicus  Hi  hernia!  dicitur  quasi  in  medio  el  niedullitio  terra?  pOMtus. — Cap.  4. 

ff  "The  Dynast, or  Chieftain,  had  certain  judges  under  him.  called  Brehoin,  who, 
at  stated  times,  sat  in  the  open  air.  generally  upon  some  hill,  on  a  bench  raised  with 
green  sods,  where  they  distributed  justice  to  the  neighbours." — Want%  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,  chap.  xi. 

ft  Caesar,  l  b.  vi.  c.  13. 

§§  Dutaure,  des  Cultes  anterieurs  a  ridolatrie,  chap.  8.  Among  the  Holy  Moun- 
tains of  Greece,  this  writer  has  enumerated  nearly  a  doz  -n,  all  bearing  the  name  of 
Olympus,  and  all  situated  upon  frontiers.    Chap.  ix. 
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Asiatics,  and  Egyptian*,  were  all  of  them  situated  upon  inarches 
or  frontier  grounds.  When  artificial  limits  or  Termini  *  came 
to  be  introduced,  the  adoration  that  had  long  been  paid  to  the 
mountain,  was  extended  also  to  the  rude  stone,  detached  from 
Us  mass,  which  performed  conventionally  the  same  important 
function.  From  this  reverence  attached  to  boundaries,  the 
place  chosen  by  the  Gaulish  Druids  for  their  meetings  derived 
likewise  its  claim  to  sacred ness,  being  on  the  confines  of  that 
tribe  of  Celts,  called  the  Carnutes. 

Whenever  an  Irish  King,  or  Chief,' was  to  be  inaugurated 
on  one  of  their  Hills,  it  was  usual  to  place  him  upon  a 
particular  stone,  j  whereon  was  imprinted  the  form  of  their 
first*  Chieftain's  foot,  and  there  proffer  to  him  an  oath  to 
preserve  the  customs  of  the  country.  "  There  was  then,"  says 
Spenser,  who  had  himself  witnessed  the  election  of  an  Irish 
Dynast  in  this  manner,  "  a  wand  delivered  to  him  by  the  proper 
officers,  with  which  in  his  hand,  descending  from  the  stone, 
he  turned  himself  round,  thrice  forward  and  thrice  backward. 
In  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  performed  at  the  initiation  of 
the  Kings  of  Tirconnel,  we  are  told  that,  in  presenting  the  new 
King  with  the  wand,  which  was  perfectly  white  and  straight, 
the  Chief  who  officiated  used  this  form  of  words, —  "  Receive, 
O  King!  the  auspicious  badge  of  your  authority,  and  remember 
to  imitate,  in  your  conduct,  the  straightness  and  whiteness 
of  this  wand." 

So  solemn  and  awful  were  the  feelings  associated  with  their 
Sacred  Hills  by  the  Irish,  that  one  of  their  poets,  in  singing  the 
praises  of  St.  Patrick,  mentions  particularly,  as  a  proof  of  his 

*  Such  was  tbc  homage  paid  to  this  Diety  of  landmark*  and  boundaries,  that  when 
room  was  required  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in  the  Capitol,  the  seat  of 
every  god,  except  Terminus,  was  removed. 

t  Toe  practice  of  seating  the  new  King  upon  a  stone,  at  his  initiation,  was  the 
practice  in  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  Dukes  of  Carinthia  were  thus  inau- 
gurated (Joan.  Boen.  de  Morib.  Gentium,  lib.  iii.)  The  monnrchs  of  Sweden  sat 
upon  a  stone  placed  in  the  centre  of  twelve  lesser  ones  (Ola us  Magn.  de  Rilu  gent, 
septent.  i.  c.  18.),  and  in  a  similar  kind  of  circle  the  Kings  of  Denmark  were  crowned. 
—-(Hist,  de  Daaemarck).  In  reference  to  the  enormous  weight  of  the  stones  compo- 
sing this  last-mentioned  monument,  Malet  lively  remarks,  Mquede  tout  temp*  la  su- 
perstition a  imagine'  qu'on  ne  pouvait  adorer  la  divinitc  qw'eu  fatsant  pour  ehe  des 
toora  de  force." 

$  The  practice  of  turning  round  the  body,  in  religious  and  other  solemnities,  was  per- 
formed differently  by  different  nations  of  antiquity;  and  Pliny,*  in  staling  that  the  Ro- 
mans turned  from  the  left  to  the  right,  or  sunwise,  adds,  tha>  the  Gauls  thought  it 
more  religious  to  turn  from  the  right  to  the  left,  lib.  xxviii.  c.  5.  See  the  commenta- 
tors on  this  passage  of  Pliny,  who  trace  the  eojoinment  of  the  practice  in  question  to 
no  less  authorities  than  Pythagoras  and  Numa.  The  Celts,  according  to  rosidonius 
(apod  Athen.  lib.  iv.),  turned  always  to  the  right  in  worshipping.  —  Tout  $«quc 
*r«fx«nvni  ran  r«  0-7/190/4001.  •  This  practice,  under  the  name  of  Dea- 

aod,  or  motion  according  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  is  still  retained  in  the  Scottish  isles. — 
See  J*mw<m's  Stotttak  Dictionary,  Tolantfs  History  ©/  the  Druids,  Borlase'i 
Cornwall,  fee. 
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zeal  and  courage,  that  he " preached  of  God  iii  the  Hill* 
and  hy  the  Sacred  Founts." "  With  such  tenacity,  too,  was 
transmitted,  from  age  to  age,  the  popular  reverence  for  all 
such  judgments  as  were  issued  from  those  high  places,  that  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  same  traditional  feeling 
prevailed  ;  and  we  have  it  on  high  authority  that,  at  that  period, 
44  the  English  laws  were  not  observed  eight  days,  whereas  the 
laws  passed  by  the  Irish  in  their  hill*  they  kept  iifm  and  stable, 
without  breaking  them  for  any  fee  or  reward."f 

Such  of  these  Sacred  Mounts  as  are  artificial  have  in  general 
been  called  either  Barrows  or  Cairns,  according  as  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  composed  may  have  been  earth  or  stones ; 
and  both  kinds,  though  frequently  appropriated  to  the  various 
purposes  just  mentioned,  were,  it  is  plain,  in  their  original 
destination,  tombs, — such  as  arc  to  be  found  in  every  region  of 
the  habitable  world,  and  preceded,  as  monuments  of  the  dead, 
even  the  Pyramids  themselves,  "j  Among  the  Greeks,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  erect  a  pillar  upon  the  summit  of  the  barrow,  as 
in  the  instance  of  the  tumulus  of  Elpenor,  described  in  the 
twelfth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  and  still  more  memorably  in  that 
of  Achilles,  on  the  Sigean  promontory,  which  is  said  still  to 
bear  traces  of  the  sepulchral  pillar,  that  once  surmounted  it 
A  similar  form  of  memorial  is  mentioned  by  antiquaries  as 
existing  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  §  and  the  great  barrow 
at  New  Grange  is  said  to  have  originally  had  a  stone  of  consi- 
derable bulk  upon  its  summit.   Of  the  dedication  of  the  Cairns 

*  Metrical  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  attributed  to  his  disciple  Fiech;  but  evidently  of  a 
somewhat  later  period. 

•f  w  A  Breviate  of  the  Retting  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Decay  of  the  same."  by  Baron 
Fitiglas,  an  Irishman,  made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Ireland,  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  afterward*  Chief  Justice  of  the  King  a  Bench. — Ware's  Writers. 

$  After  comparing  the  primaeval  Celtic  mound  with  the  pyramidal  heap*  of  the  East. 
Clarke  sa>s,  M  In  fact,  the  Scythian  Mound,  the  Tartar  Tene,  the  Teutonic  Barrow, 
and  the  Celtic  Cairn,  do  all  of  them  preserve  a  monumental  form,  which  was  more 
anciently  in  nse  than  that  of  the  Pyramid,  because  it  is  less  artificial ;  and  a  proof  of 
its  alledged  antiquity  may  be  deduced  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  its  association 
with  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  even  if  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  were  lew  explicit  n* 
to  the  remote  period  of  its  existence  among  northern  nations." — Travel*,  vol.  v. 
chap.  5.  In  the  Travels  of  Professor  Pallas  mar  be  found  an  account  of  the  im- 
mense variety  of  these  sepulchral  heaps,  some  of  earth,  some  of  stones,  which  he 
saw  in  traversing  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  Cossacks,  Tartars,  and  Montrul  tribes. 

§  See  Gough's  Camden,  vol.  iii.  King's  Munimenta  Antiqua,  book  i.  This  latter 
writer,  in  sjieakingof  New  Orange,  says,  that  it  "  so  completely  corresponds  with  the 
accounts  we  have  ofthe  Asiatic  Barrows  of  Patroclus  and  of  Halyattes,  and  with  the 
description  of  the  Tartarian  barrows  of  the  Scythian  kings,  that  in  reading  the  accounts 
of  one,  we  even  seem  to  be  reading  an  account  of  the  other." — Book  i.  chap.  6. 
Rejecting  as  vague  and  unsatisfactory  the  grounds  on  which  New  Grange  and  other 
such  monuments  are  attributed  to  the  Danes,  this  well-informed  antiquary  concludes. 
M  We  may,  therefore,  from. such  strong  resemblance  between  primaeval  and  nearly 
patriarchal  customs  in  the  East,  and  those  aboriginal  works  in  Ireland  and  Britain  in 
the  West,  much  more  naturally  infer  that  these  sepulchral  barrows  are  almost,  without 
exception,  the  works  of  the  first  race  of  settlers  in  these  countries."—/*. 
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and  Barrows  to  the  Sun,  *  there  are  abundant  proofs  throughout 
antiquity;  and  as  from  Grian,  the  Celtic  name  of  the  sun, 
Apollo  evidently  derived  his  title  of  Grynaeus,  so  to  Carne,  the 
term,  in  Celtic,  for  these  tumuli,  his  title  Carneus  is  no  less 
manifestly  to  be  traced. 

The  veneration  of  particular  groves  and  trees  was  another 
of  those  natural  abuses  of  worship,  into  which  a  great  mass  of 
mankind,  in  the  first  ages,  lapsed  ;  and,  as  happens  in  all  such 
corruptions  of  religion,  a  practice  innocent  and  even  holy  in  its 
origin  soon  degenerated  into  a  system  of  the  darkest  superstition. 
It  was  in  a  grove  planted  by  himself,  that  Abraham  "  called 
on  the  everlasting  God,"  and  Gideon's  ofTering  under  the  oak 
was  approved  by  the  same  heavenly  Voice,  which  yet  doomed 
the  groves  of  Baal  that  stood  in  its  neighbourhood  to  destruc- 
tion.f  In  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the  period  when  idolatry  was  in 
its  most  flourishing  state,  we  find  that,  besides  the  priests  of 
Baal,  or  the  sun,  there  existed  also  a  distinct  order  of  Priesthood, 
who,  from  the  peculiar  worship  they  presided  over,  were  called 
Prophets  of  the  Groves.:):  In  the  religious  system  of  the  Celts 
is  found  a  combination  of  both  these  forms  of  superstition,  and 
there  exist  in  Ireland,  to  this  day,  in  the  old  traditions,  and  the 
names  of  places,  full  as  many  and  striking  vestiges  of  the 
worship  of  trees  as  of  that  of  the  sun.  Though  at  present  so 
scantily  clothed  with  wood,  one  of  the  earliest  vernacular  names, 
this  country  Fiodha  Inis,  or  the  Woody  Island,  proves  that  the 
materials  for  tree  worship  were  not,  in  former  ages,  wanting  on 
her  shores.  The  name  of  the  Vodii,  an  ancient  tribe  inhabiting 
the  southern  coast  of  the  country  of  Cork,  signifies  dwellers  in 
a  woody  country, §  and  Youghall,  formerly  Ochill,  is  said  to 
have  been  similarly  derived.  It  appears  that  in  general  the  old 
names  of  places,  whether  hills  or  plains,  are  found  to  be  words 
implying  forests,  groves,  or  trees.  The  poet  Spenser  has  com- 
memorated the  Ireland  of  his  day  as  abounding  in  shade  and 
foliage,'*  and  we  collect  from  Stanihurst  that  tlienatives  had 

*  Silius  Ilalicus  represents  Apollo  as  delichling  in  the  Cairn  tires  :_ 

M  Quum  pius  Arcitenens  incensis  gaudet  acervis."— Lib.  v.  177. 
Among  the  different  sorts  of  Cairns  in  Cornwall,  there  is  one  which  ihey  call  Knru 
Leskyg,  or  the  Karn  of  Burnings. 
+  (Jen.  xxi.  38  —Judges  vi.  33—28. 

\  "The  Prophets  of  Baal,  four  hundred  and  6fty,  and  the  Prophets  of  the  Groves, 
four  hundred. ,f-l  King$,  xviii.  19. 

$  Quasi  Britannice  dicas  Sylvestres,  sive,  apud  sylvaa  degentes.  — ax/rr.  Glos 
sar.Antiquitat.  Brit.— Smith's  County  of  Cork. 

"  Canto*  of  Mutability ;  where,  in  describing  Ireland,  he  speaks  of  "  woods 
and  forests  which  therein  abound."  In  his  View  of  the  Sfa'e  of  Ireland,  also, 
apeaking  more  particularly  of  ihe  cotmtry  between  Dublin  and  Wexford,  he  sajs : 
— *'  Though  the  whole  tract  of  the  country  be  mountainous  and  woody,  yet  there  are 
many  goodly  valleys,"  &c     Campion  likewise  asserts,  that  the  Island  was  covered 

3  * 
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been  accused  of  living  savagely  in  the  dark  depths  of  their  forests. 
It  is,  indeed,  alleged,  by  competent  authority,  *  to  have  been 
made  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  soil,  that,  at  no  very 
remote  period,  the  country  must  have  been  abundantly  wooded. 

The  oak,  the  statue  of  the  Celtic  Jove,f  was  here,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  selected  for  peculiar  consecration ;  and  the  Plain 
of  Oaks,  the  Tree  of  the  Field  of  Adoration,  ^  under  which 
die  Dalcassian  chiefs  were  inaugurated,  and  the  Sacred  Oak  of 
Kildare,  show  how  early  and  long  this  particular  branch  of  the 
primitive  worship  prevailed. 

By  some  antiquaries,  who  alter?  to  distinguish  between  the 
Celtic  and  Gothic  customs  in  Ireland,  the  mode  of  inaugurat- 
ing the  Dalcassian  chiefs  is  alleged  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
first  inhabitants  or  <  Vhs ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  use  of 
the  Lia  Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  in  the  ceremony,  was  intro- 
duced, they  say,  by  the  later,  or  Scythic  colonies.  In  this  latter 
branch  of  the  "opinion,  they  are  borne  out  by  the  ancient  tradi- 
tions of  the  country,  which  trace  to  the  Danaans,  a  Scythic  or 
Gothic  tribe,  the  first  importation  of  the  custom.  That  the 
worship  of  stones,  however,  out  of  which  this  ceremony  sprung, 
was  a  superstition  common  not  only  to  both  of  these  races,  hot 
to  all  the  first  tribes  of  mankind,  is  a  fact  admitted  by  most 
inquirers  on  the  subject.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  every 
branch  of  the  old  primitive  superstition;  and,  therefore,  to  at- 
tempt to  draw  any  definite  or  satisfactory  line  of  distinction, 
between  the  respective  forms  of  idolatry  of  the  two  great  Eu- 
ropean races,  is  a  speculation  that  must  be  disconcerted  and 
baffled  at  every  step.    A  well-known  dogmatist  in  Irish  anti- 


with  forest*  ;  yet.  so  rapid  must  have  Keen  their  destruction,  that,  not  ranch  wore 
h  century  after  Spenser  and  Campion  wrote,  we  find  Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  Choro 
graphical  Description  of  the  County  of  Meath,  complaining  of  the  want  of  timber  of 
hulk.  "  wherewith  it  was  anciently  well  atored;"  and  recommending  to  parliasaent  a 
speedy  provision  for  "  planting  and  raising  all  sorts  of  forest  trees"— CoUectan.  vol.  i 

*  "I  never  saw  one  hundred  contiguous  acres  in  Ireland  in  which  there  were  not 
evident  signs  that  they  were  once  wood,  or  at  least  very  well  wooded.  Trees,  sad 
the  roots  of  trees,  of  the  largest  size,  are  dag  op  in  all  the  bogs ;  and,  in  the  culti- 
vated counties,  the  stumps  of  trees  destroyed  show  that  the  destruction  has  - 
of  very  ancient  date."—  Arthur  Young,  Tour  in  Ireland. 

f  hy»>  ut  $9  Aim  KiXtixot  4-\nK*  Ipvi.—Max.  Tyr.  Scrm.  38. 

\  Magh-  Adhair. — "  A  ulnin,  or  field  of  adoration  or  worship,  where 
temple,  consisting  of  a  circle  of  tall  straight  stone  pillars,  with  a  very  large  flat  stone 
called  cromleac,  serving  for  an  altar,  was  constructed  by  the  Druids, .  .  .  several 
plains  of  this  name,  Magh-Adhair,  were  known  in  Ireland,  particularly  one  in  the 
country  now  called  the  County  of  Clare,  where  the  kings  of  the  O'Brien  race  were 
inaugurated. "—O'Brienu  frisk  Dictionary.  It  was  under  a  remarkable  tree  on 
this  plain  that  the  ceremony  of  iuiliating  the  Dalcassian  kings  took  place.  [O'Brien,  m 
voce  Maghhile.)  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  for  the  year  981,  there  »  an  ac- 
count of  the  destruction  of  this  Sacred  Tree. 

For  the  origin  of  four  of  the  great  Dalcassian  families,  vix.  the  O'Briens,  the  Mac 
Matrons,  the  O'Kennedys.  and  the  Macnamaras,  sec  Her.  Utbemicar.  Scrtpt. 
prol.  1.  133. 
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quibes,  desirous  to  account,  by  some  other  than  the  obvious 
causes,  for  that  close  resemblance  which  he  cannot  deny  to  exist 
between  the  Celtic  and  Gothic  superstitions,  has  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  a  coalition  between  the  two  rituals  must, 
at  some  comparatively  late  period,  have  taken  place.  *  But  a 
natural  view  of  the  subject  would,  assuredly,  have  led  to  the  very 
reverse  of  this  conclusion,  showing  that,  originally,  the  forms  of 
idolatry  observed  by  both  races  were  the  same,  and  that  any 
difference  observable,  at  a  later  period,  has  been  the  natural 
result  of  time  and  circumstances. 


CHAPTER  111, 

The  Druids,  or  Magi  of  the  Irish. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Pagan  Irish  having  been  thus 
shown,  as  regards  both  its  ceremonies  and  its  objects,  to  have 
been  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  themselves,  it  remains  to  be 
considered  whether  the  order  of  Priesthood  which  presided  over 
their  religion  did  not  also,  in  many  points,  differ  from  the  Priests 
of  Britain  and  of  Gaul.  Speaking  generally,  the  term  Druidism 
applies  to  the  whole  of  that  mixed  system  of  hierurgy,  consist- 
ing partly  of  patriarchal,  and  partly  of  idolatrous  observances, 
which  the  first  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  known  to  have  brought 
with  them  in  their  migration  from  the  East;  and  the  cause  of 
the  differences  observable  in  the  rituals  of  the  three  countries 
where  alone  that  worship  can  be  traced,  is  to  he  sought  for  as 
well  in  the  local  circumstances  peculiar  to  each,  as  in  those  re- 
lations towards  other  countries  in  which,  either  by  commerce  or 
position,  they  were  placed.  Thus,  while  to  her  early  connexion 
with  the  Pho3nicians  the  Sacred  Island  was  doubtless  indebted 
for  the  varieties  of  worship  wafted  to  her  secluded  shores,  the 
adoption  by  the  Gallic  Druids  of  the  comparatively  modern 
Gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  rather  of  their  own  original  divi- 
nities under  other  names,  may,  together  with  the  science  and  the 
learning  they  were  found  in  possession  of  by  the  Romans,  be  all 
traced  to  the  intercourse  held  by  them,  for  at  least  live  hundred 

*  **  The  Druids,  when  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had  united  the  Celtic  and 
Scyihic  riiuaU,  and  exercised  their  functions  both  in  groves  and  caves."—  Ledwich, 
AnhquHwt  of  Ireland,  P.  49. 
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years  before,  with  the  colony  of  Phocaean  Greeks  established  at 
Marseilles. 

Of  all  that  relates  to  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  their  rites,  doctrines, 
and  discipline,  we  have  received  ample  and  probably  highly 
coloured  statements  from  the  Romans.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
Irish  Magi,  or  Druids,  is  derived  partly  from  the  early  Lives  of 
St.  Patrick,  affording  brief  but  clear  glimpses  of  the  dark  fabric 
which  he  came  to  overturn,  and  partly  from  those  ancient  records 
of  the  country,  founded  upon  others,  as  we  shall  see,  still  more 
ancient,  and  so  reaching  back  to  times  when  Druidism  was  still 
in  force.  With  the  state  or  system  of  this  order,  in  Britain,  there 
are  no  such  means  of  becoming  acquainted.  It  is  a  common 
error,  indeed,  to  adduce  as  authority  respecting  the  British  Druids, 
the  language  of  writers  who  profess  to  speak  only  of  the  Druidi- 
cal  priesthood  of  Gaul ;  a  confusion  calculated  tp  convey  an 
unjust  impression  of  both  these  bodies ;  as  the  latter,— even 
without  taking  into  consideration  their  alleged  conferences  with 
Pythagoras,  which  may  be  reasonably  called  in  question, — had 
access,  it  is  known,  through  the  Massilian  Greeks,  to  such  sources 
of  science  and  literature,  as  were  manifestly  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  secluded  brethren  of  Britain.  Even  of  the  Gaulish  Druids, 
however,  the  description  transmitted  by  the  Romans  is  such 
as,  from  its  vagueness  alone,  might  be  fairly  suspected  of  exag- 
geration; and  the  indefinite  outline  they  left  has  been  since 
dilated  and  filled  up  by  others,  till  there  is  scarcely  a  de- 
partment of  human  knowledge  with  which  these  Druids  are  not 
represented  to  have  been  conversant.  Nor  is  this  embellished 
description  restricted  merely  to  the  Gaulish  priesthood,  but  given 
also  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  Druids  of  Britain;  though, 
among  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  subject,  there  is  not  one — with  a  slight  exception,  perhaps, 
as  regards  Pliny, — who  has  not  limited  his  remarks  solely  and 
professedly  to  Gaul.a 

The  little  notice  taken  by  the  Romans  of  the  state  of  this 
worship  among  the  Britons,  is  another  point  which  appears 
worthy  of  consideration.  Instead  of  being  general  throughout 
the  country,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  tradition 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  the  existence  of  Druidism  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  few  particular  spots ;  and  the  chief  seat  of  its 
strength  and  magnificence  lay  in  the  region  nearest  to  the  shores 
of  Ireland,  North  Wales.  It  was  there  alone,  as  is  manifest 
from  their  own  accounts,  and  from  the  awe  and  terror  with 
which,  it  is  said,  the  novelty  of  the  sight  then  affected  them,  * 

f  Novilalc  aspect  ptrculcrc  wilile*  —  Tm.il  Annal.  lib.  xw.  c  30. 
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that  the  Romans  ever  encountered  any  Druids  during  their  whole 
stay  in  Britain;  nor  did  Caesar,  who  dwells  so  particularly  upon 
the  Druids  of  Gaul,  and  even  mentions  the  prevalent  notion  that 
they  had  originated  in  Britain,  ever  hint  that,  while  in  that 
country,  he  had  either  met  with  any  of  their  prder,  or  been  able 
to  collect  any  information  concerning  their  tenets  or  rites.  The 
existence,  still,  in  various  parts  of  England,  of  what  are  generally 
called  druidical  monuments,  is  insufficient  to  prove  that  Druidism 
had  ever  flourished  in  those  places ,  such  monuments  having 
been  common  to  all  the  first  races  of  Europe,  *  and  though  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Druids,  by  no  means  necessarily 
implying  that  it  had  existed  where  they  are  found.  In  the  region 
of  Spain  occupied  anciently  by  the  Turditani,  the  most  learned 
of  all  the  Celtic  tribes,  there  is  to  be  found  a  greater  number  of  what 
are  called  Druidical  remains  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  f  Yet,  of  the  existence  of  an  order  of  Druids  among 
that  people,  neither  Strabo  nor  any  other  authority  makes 
mention. 

The  only  grounds  that  exist  for  extending  and  appropriating 
to  the  British  Druids  all  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
have  said  solely  of  those  of  Gaul,  are  to  be  found  in  the  single, 
but  doubtless  important,  passage  wherein  it  is  asserted  by 
Ca?sar4  that  Druidism  had  first  originated  in  Britain,  and  was 
from  thence  derived  by  the  Gauls.    Presuming  on  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  it  has  been  further  concluded,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  all  the  features  of  the  parent  were  exactly  similar 
to  those  attributed  to  the  offspring;  and  upon  this  arbitrary  as- 
sumption have  all  the  accounts,  so  fully  and  confidently  given,  of 
the  rites,  doctrines,  and  learning  of  the  British  Druids  been 
founded.    With  respect  to  the  statement,  however,  of  Caesar, 
an  obvious  solution  suggests  itself,  arising  naturally  out  of  all 
that  has  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  amply  suffi- 
cient, as  I  think,  to  account  for  the  curious  tradition  which  he 
mentions.  We  have  seen,  by  the  strong,  though  scattered,  lights 
of  evidence,  which  have  been  brought  to  concentre  upon  this 
point,  at  what  an  early  period  Ireland  attracted  the  notice  of 
that  people,  who  were,  in  those  times,  the  great  carriers,  not 
only  of  colonies  and  commerce,  but  also  of  shrines  and  divinities, 
to  all  quarters  of  the  world.   So  remote,  indeed,  is  the  date  of 

•  For  proof*  of  the  adoption  of  circular  stone  tempks.  and  other  audi  monuments, 
by  the  CSothic  nations,  .*•«•  Ledwich'a  Antiquilkn  (Pagan  State  of  Ireland,  and  its 
Ttemaina),  and  Pinkerton's  Enquiry,  &c.  part  iii.  chap.  12. 

|  History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  Cab  Cyclo.  Introduction. 

i  Diaciiilina  in  Britannia  repirta,  alque  iode  iu  Galliam  translula  esse  exwtimatur, 
-be  Bell  Gall.  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 
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her  first  emergence  into  celebrity,  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Carthaginians  knew  of  Albion  but  the  name,  the  renown  ot 
leme  as  a  seat  of  holiness  had  already  become  ancient  ;  her 
devotion  to  the  form  of  worship  which  had  been  transported, 
from  Samothrace,.to  her  shores,  having  won  for  her,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  designation  of  the  Sacred  Island.  Those  who 
perhaps  look  back  to  the  prominent  station  then  held  by  her,  as 
a  sort  of  emporium  of  idolatry,  will  not  deem  it  unlikely  that  a 
new  religion  may  have  originated  on  her  shores;  and  that  it 
was  to  her  alone  the  prevalent  tradition  of  the  times  of  Caesar 
must  have  attributed  the  reputation  of  having  first  moulded  the 
common  creed  of  all  the  Celts  into  that  peculiar  form  which  has 
become  memorable  under  the  appellation  of  Druidism. 

Whatever  changes  this  form  may  have  undergone  in  its 
adoption  by  Gaul  and  Britain,  were  the  natural  result  of  local 
circumstances,  and  the  particular  genius  of  each  people;  while 
the  greater  infusion  of  orientalism  into  the  theology  of  the  Irish, 
arose  doubtless  from  the  longer  continuance  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  East.  How  large  a  portion  of  the  religious  customs 
of  Persia  were  adopted  by  the  Magi  or  Druids  of  Ireland,  has 
already  been  amply  shown ;  and  to  these  latter  Pliny*  doubtless 
refers,  under  the  same  mistake  as  Caesar,  when,  in  speaking  of 
the  Magi  of  different  countries,  he  remarks  of  the  ceremonies 
practised  in  Britain,  that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  they  were  the  original  of  those  of  the  Persians. 
The  favourite  tenet  as  well  of  Druidism  as  of  Magism,  the 
transmigration  of  the  soul,  f  which  the  Druids  of  Gaul  are 
thought  to  have  derived  from  the  Massilian  Greeks,  might  have 
reached  them,  through  Ireland,  from  some  part  of  the  East,  at  a 
much  earlier  period;  this  favourite  doctrirfe  *of  all  Oriental 
theologues,  from  the  Brachmans  of  India  to  the  priests  of  Egypt, 
being  found  inculcated  also  through  the  medium  of  some  of 
the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Irish.    The  use,  both  by  Pliny  and 


*  Britannia  hodieque  earn  attonite  celebrat  (amis  oeremoniis,  ut  dediste  Pcrsis 
videri  possit — Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxx.  c.  4.    On  (he  animation  contained  in  this 

tassagt,  Whitaker  baa  founded  a  supposition,  that,  at  some  period,  which  he  call*  the 
►ivine  Age,  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  Druids  may  have  penetrated  so  far  East; 
M  thus  solving,"  he  «ajst  "  Pliny's  conjecture  of  the  Persians  receiving  it  from  them, 
which  must  l»ave  been  m  times  comparatively  to  which  the  foundation  of  Rome  is 
hardly  not  a  modem  incident."—  Celtic  Vocabulary. 

+  The  prevalence,  among  them,  of  a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  may 
he  inferred  from  the  fable  respecting  Ruan,  one  of  the  colony  that  landed  in  Ireland, 
under  Partholan,  some  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Flood.  Of  this  ancient 
iwrsonage,  it  was  believed  that  he  continued  to  Hve.  throngh  a  long  series  of  trans- 
migrations, till  so  late  as  the  lime  of  St.  Patrick,  when,  having  resumed^  the  human 
shape,  he  communicated  to  the  saint  nil  he  knew  of  the  early  history  of  the  island,  and 
wan  then  baptised  and  died  —  Nicholson's  Library,  chap  V.—Rerum  Hit>rrn. 
Script.  Ep  Nunc. 
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Cssar,  of  the  name  Britain  instead  of  Ireland,  argues  but  little 
against  the  presumption  that  the  latter  was  the  country  really 
designed.  The  frequent  employment  of  the  plural,  Britannia?,  * 
to  denote  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  was,  in  itself,  by  no 
means  unlikely  to  lead  to  such  a  confusion.  Besides,  so  igno- 
rant were  the  Roman  scholars  respecting  the  geography  of  these 
regions,  that  it  is  not  impossible  they  may  have  supposed  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  be  one  and  the  same  country;  seeing  that,  so 
late  as  the  period  when  Agricola  took  the  command  of  the  pro- 
vince, they  had  not  yet  ascertained  whether  Britannia  was  an 
island  or  a  continent,  f 

To  his  statement,  that  Britain  was  thought  to  have  origi- 
nated the  institution  of  Druidism,  Ca?sar  adds,  that  those  who 
were  desirous  of  studying  diligently  its  doctrines,  repaired  in 
general  to  that  country  for  the  purpose.  ^  If,  as  the  reasons  I 
have  above  adduced  render  by  no  means  improbable,  the  school 
resorted  to  by  these  students  was  really  Ireland,  the  religious 
preeminence  thus  enjoyed  by  her,  in  these  pagan  days,  was  a 
sort  of  type  of  her  social  position  many  centuries  after,  when 
again  she  shone  forth  as  the  Holy  Island  of  the  West ;  and 
again  it  was  a  common  occurrence,  as  in  those  Druidical  times, 
to  hear  said  of  a  student  in  divinity,  that  he  was  "gone  to 
pursue  a  course  of  sacred  instruction  in  Hi  hernia."  § 

While,  from  all  that  has  been  here  advanced,  it  may  be 
assumed  as  not  improbable  that  Ireland  was  the  true  source  of 
this  ancient  creed  of  the  West,  there  is  yet  another  point  to  be 
noticed,  confirmatory  of  this  opinion,  which  is,  that  the  term 
Druid,  concerning  whose  origin  so  much  doubt  has  existed,  is  to 
be  found  genuinely,  and  without  any  of  the  usual  straining  of 
etymology,  in  the  ancient  Irish  language.  The  supposed  deri- 
vation of  the  term  from  Drus,  the  Greek  word  for  an  oak,  has 
long  been  rejected  as  itile;*"  the  Greek  language,  though  flowing 
early  from  the  same  Asiatic  source,  being  far  more  likely  to 
have  borrowed  from  than  contributed  to  that  great  mother  of 

Thus  Calullusz-r^  Hunc  Gnllitn  timent,  hunc  timcnt  Britannia."— Carm.  27. 

-f  Hanc  oram  ho?inMmi  mnris  tunc  primum  Romana  ciassis  circumvccta  insulnm 
esse  Britanniam  affirm  a  ril.— Tacit.  Agric.  10.  Plutarch,  io  his  Life  of  Caesar,  asserts 
that  the  rery  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Britain  had  been  doubted. 

t  Et  nunc  qui  diligentius  earn  rem  cognoficcre  volunt  plerumque  ilJo  discendi  cau*a 
proficiscuntur— De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  yi.  c.  13. 

%  u  St.  Patrick's  disciples  in  Ireland  were  such  great  proficients  in  the  Christian 
religion,  that,  in  the,  age  following,  Ireland  was  termed  Sanctorum  Patria,  i.  e.  the 
Country  of  Saints. The  Saxons,  in  that  age,  flocked  hither  as  to  the  great  mart 
of  learning  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  find  this  so  often  in  our  writers, — 'A  roan - 
datusent  ad  disciplinam  in  Hibernia,'  such  a  one  tea*  sent  over  into  Ireland  to  be 
ntucatrd."— Camden. 

For  the  various  derivations  of  the  term  Druid  that  have  been  suggested  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  see  Frickius  de  Druid,  pars  i.  cap.  i. 
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most  of  the  European  tongues,  the  Celtic.  It  is,  however, 
unnecessary  to  go  any  farther  for  the  origin  of  the  name  than  to 
the  Irish  language  itself,  in  which  the  word  Draoid  is  found, 
signifying  a  cunning  man,  or  Magus,  and  implying  so  fully  all 
that  is  denoted  by  tiie  latter  designation  as  to  have  been  used 
as  an  equivalent  for  it  in  an  Irish  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  where,  instead  of  "  the  wise  men,  or  Magi,  came  from 
the  East;"  it  is  rendered,  "the  Druids  came  from  the  East" 
and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Exod.  vii.  II.,  the 
words  "  magicians  of  Egypt"  are  made  44  Druids  of  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Antiquity  of  (be  Irish  language.  —  Learning  of  the  Irish  Magi,  or  Druid*. 


Our  accounts  of  the  learning  of  the  Irish  Druids,  though 
far  more  definite  and  satisfactory  than  any  that  relate  directly 
to  the  Druids  of  Britain,  are  still  but  imperfect  and  vague. 
Before  we  enter,  however,  on  this  topic,  a  few  remarks  on  a 
subject  intimately  connected  with  it,  the  ancient  language  of  the 
country,  will  not  be  deemed  an  unnecessary  preliminary. 
Abundant  and  various  as  are  the  monuments  to  which  Ireland 
can  point,  as  mute  evidences  of  her  antiquity,  she  boasts  a  yet 
more  striking  proof  in  the  living  language  of  her  people, — in 
that  most  genuine,  if  not  only  existing,  dialect  of  the  oldest  of 
all  European  tongues, — the  tongue  which,  whatever  name  it 
may  be  called  by,  according  to  the  various  and  vague  theories 
respecting  it,  whether  Japhetan,Cimmerfan,Pelasgic,  or  Celtic, 
is  accounted  most  generally  to  have  been  the  earliest  brought 
from  the  East,  by  the  Noachidae,  and  accordingly  to  have  been 
44  the  vehicle  of  the  first  knowledge  that  dawned  upon  Europe. "f 
In  the  still  written  and  spoken  dialect  of  this  primaeval  lan- 
guage %  we  possess  a  monument  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 

*  Matt.  ii.  1.  The  Irish  version  is  thus  given  by  Toland :— Feuch  taneadar  Draio- 
flic  of  naird  shoir  go  Hianilasem  :— and  the  jmiwage  in  Exod.  vii.  11.  is  thus  rendered 
— Anoa  Draoithc  na  Hcgipte  dor  inncdursanfos  aran  tnodhgecadna  le  nandroighcacli- 
tuihh.  , 

+  Knquiries  concerning  the  First  Inhabitants,  Languages,  etc  of  Europe,  »>y 
Mr  Wise. 

J  According  to  Ihc  learned  but  faudful  Latins,  the  Irish  language  abounds  wd» 
Hebrew  words,  mid  had  its  origin  in  the  remotest  aces  of  the  world.  (De  Uenitnm 
Migrationibu*.)   A  French  writer,  Marcel,  also,  in  speaking  of  the  Irish  idiom  or 
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to  whom  it  belongs,  which  no  cavil  can  reach,  nor  any 
disturb. 


According  to  the  view,  indeed,  or  some  learned  philologers, 
the  very  imperfections  attributed  to  the  Irish  language,— the 
predominance  in  it  of  gutturals,  and  the  incompleteness  of  its 
alphabet, — are  both  but  additional  and  convincing  proofs,  as 
well  of  its  directly  Eastern  origin,  as  of  its  remote  antiquity; 
the  tongues  of  the  East,  before  the  introduction  of  aspirates, 
having  abounded,  as  it  appears,  with  gutturals/  and  the  al- 
phabet derived  from  the  Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks  having  had 
but  the  same  limited  number  of  letters  which  compose  the 
Irish.f  That  the  original  Cadmeian  number  was  no  more 
than  sixteen  is  the  opinion,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  the 
whole  learned  world ;  and  that  such  exactly  is  the  number  of 
the  genuine  Irish  alphabet  has  been  proved  satisfactorily  by 
the  reverend  and  learned  librarian  of  Stowe.  %  Thus,  while 
all  the  more  recent  and  mixed  forms  of  language  adopted  the 
additional  letters  of  the  Greeks,  the  Irish  alone  §  continued 

• 

dialect,  aays,  u  On  peut  dire  avec  qaelque  probability  qu'tl  doit  remonter  a  une  epoque 
beaucoup  plus  recalce  que  let  idiomes  de  la  plupart  des  autres  conir.  es  de  l'Europe." 
This  writer,  who  was  Directeur  de  I'lmprimerie  Imporiale,  under  Napoleon*  published 
an  Irish  alphabet  from  types  belonging  to  the  Propaganda  of  Rome,  which  were  sent, 
by  the  order,  of  Napoleon,  to  Paris.  Prefixed  to  his  publication  are  some  remarks  on 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Irish  language,  which  he  thus  concludes :—"  Par  cette 
m.irrhecoiijugntive  ellc  se  rapprochede  la  simplicity  des  Ungues  anciennes  et  orientaJes. 
Elle  s'en  rapproche  encore  par  les  letlres  serviles  ou  auxiliaire*,  les  affixes  et  les 
prefixes,  qu'elle'emnloiecomme  la  langue  hebraiquc."  With  the  types  of  the  Pro- 
paganda, the  Irish  Catechism  of  Molloy,  called  Lucerna  Pidelium,  was  printed. 

*  "  La  lingua  Punica  certamente  venne  pronunziata  anticamente  colla  gorgia,  e  ne 
resla  provato  iff  quel  piccol  monumeuto  che  la  acena  prima  di  Plauto  ci  ha  lasciato 
col  carattere  Latino."— G.'P.  Agius  de  Solandis ,  quoted  in  Vallancey's  Essay  on 
the  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Language.  "In  the  Oriental  languages  gutturals  abounded  ; 
these  by  degrees  softened  into  mere  aspirates."  &c. — Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  art.  Gothic 
Language.  In  tracing  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Celtic,  Dr.  Priichard  remarks,  that 
**  words  derived  by  the  western  from  the  eastern  languages  are  changed  iu  a  peculiar 
way.  The  most  general  of  these  alterations  is  the  substituting  of  guttural  for  sibilant 
letters."  May  not  such  words,  however,  have  been  derired  previously  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  aspirates  and  sibilants? 

f  "Now,  if  this  alphabet  (the  Irish)  had  not  been  borrowed  at  least  beforr  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Palamedes  made  the  first  addition  to  it,  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive it  should  be  so  simple.  Or,  if  the  Druids  should  cull  it,  it  would  be  remarkable 
that  they  should  hit  precisely  ou  the  letters  of  Cadmus,  and  reject  none  but  the  later 
additions."  Smith's  Gaelic  Antiquities,  chap.  4. 

Huddlestotie,  the  ediior  of  'Poland,  also  remarks  upon  this  subject.—"  If  the  Irish 
had  culled  or  selected  their  alphabet  from  that  of  the  Romans,  how,  or  by  what  miracle, 
could  they  have  hit  on  the  identical  letters  which  Cadmns  brought  from  Phoenicia,  and 
rejected  all  the  rest?  Had  they  thrown  sixteen  dice  sixteen  time*,  and  turned  up  the 
same  number  every  time,  it  would  not  have  been  so  marvellous  as  this." 

i  DetractU  itaque  quinque  dipthongis,  et  consonantibus  supra  memoratis,  qui  nullibs 
in  lingua  Hibernica  extant,  non  remanent  plures  quam  sexdecim  simplicia  elementa, 
quot  fuisse  antiquisaimas  Cadmeias,  Plinius,  et  Nonnus.  et  anliquissiini  scriptores  una 
voce  testatum  reliquere.—  O'Connor,  Annai.  Inisfall.  De  Inscript.  Ogham. 

%  "If  they  had  had  letters  first  from  St.  Patrick,  would  they  hnve  diverted  from  the 
forms  of  the  letters?  Would  they  have  altered  the  order  ?  Would  they  have  wink 
seven  (eight)  letters?  For  in  every  country  tbey  have  rather  increased  than  diminished 
the  number  of  letters,  except  those  of  the  Hebrew  and  Irish,  which  arc  in  statu  quo  to 
this  day."  —  Parsons  Remains  of  Jophet 
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to  adhere  to  the  original  number — the  same  number  no  doubt 
which  Herodotus  saw  graven  on  the  tripods  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Thebes — the  same  number  which  the  people  of  Attica 
adhered  to  with  such  constancy,  that  it  became  a  customary 
phrase,  or  proverb,  among  the  Greeks,  to  say  of  anything  very 
ancient,  that  it  was  "  in  Attic  letters."  *  To  so  characteristic 
an  extent  did  the  Irish  people  imitate  this  fidelity,  that  even 
the  introduction  among  them  of  the  Roman  alphabet  by  St. 
Patrick  did  not  tempt  them  into  any  innovation  upon  their 
own.  On  the  contrary,  so  wedded  ,were  they  to  their  own 
letters,  that,  even  in  writing  Latin  words,  they  would  never 
admit  any  Roman  character  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  their 
primitive  alphabet;  but  employed  two  or  more  of  their  own 
ancient  characters  to  represent  the  same  organic  sound,  f 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  1  con- 
ceive the  Irish  to  have  been  early  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
letters;  and  such  appears  to  me,  1  own,  the  Conclusion  to 
which — attended,  though  it  be,  with  some  difficulties — a  fair 
enquiry  into  this  long-agitated  question  ought  to  lead.  In  as- 
serting that  letters  were  anciently  known  to  this  people,  it  • 
is  by  no  means  implied  that  the  knowledge  extended  beyond 
the  learned  or  Druidical  class,  —  the  diffusion  of  letters 
among  the  community  at  large  being,  in  all  countries,  one  of 
the  latest  results  of  civilised  life.  It  is  most  probable,  too, 
that,  among  the  Irish,-  the  art  was  still  in  a  rude  and  pri- 
mitive state;  their  materials  having  been,  as  wc  are  told, 
tablets  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  beech,  upon^vhich  they 
wrote  with  an  iron  pencil,  or  stylus,  and  from  whence  the  let- 
ters themselves  were  called,  originally,  Feadha,  or  Woods. 
With  implements  denoting  so  early  a  stage  of  the  art— a 
stage  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  Romans  wrote  their 
laws  upon  wood  —  the  uses  to  which  writing  could  have  been 

•  In  reference  to  this  proverb,  Lilius  Geraldus,  quoting  the  assertion  of  some  aucieot 
writer  that  treaties  against  the  barbarians  were  ratified  in  Ionic,  not  in  Attic,  letters, 
adds,  "  quasi,  ut  puto,  dical  Uteris  recentioribus."  —  Li/.  Girald.  <U  Poetis. 

f  "This  in  all  words  begun  or  ended  by  X,  instead  of  writing  that  simple  character, 
they  never  chose  to  represent  it  otherwise  thaa  by  employing  two  of  the  Roman  cha- 
racters, viz.  gt  <>r  cs ;  a  trouble  they  certainly  might  have  saved  themselves,  at  least  in 
writing  the  Latin,  had  they  not  rejected  it  as  an  exotic  character,  and  not  existing  in 
their  alphabet  '—Literature  of  the  Irish  after  Christianity,  Collectan.  No.  5. 
.  This  mode  of  expressing  the  letter  X  was  anciently  practised  by  the  Romans  them- 
selves; but  had  been  disused  ages  before  the  time  when  it  could  be  supposed  to  have 
been  communicated  to  them  by  the  Irish.  Another  curious  point,  respecting  the  Irish 
alphabet,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  author  Gaiic  Antiquities:  —  "They  could  much 
easier  have  spared  one  of  Cadmus's  letters  than  some  of  those  which  have  been  after- 
wards joined  to  it.  The  Greek  i- for  example,  expresses  a  sound  so  common  in  the 
Gaelic,  and  so  imperfectly  expressed  by  the  combined  powers  of  c  (or  t  and  h,  that 
they  could  not  possibly  have  omitted  it,  had  it  been  in  the  alphabet  when  they  adopted 
the  rest  of  the  letters." 
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applied  were  of  course  limited  and  simple,  seldom  extending, 
perhaps,  beyond  the  task  of  transmitting  those  annals  and 
genealogies  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  we  shall 
see,  were  kept  regularly  from,  at  least,  the  first  century  of  our 
era. 

By  tie  doubters  of  Irish  antiquities  the  time  of  the  apostle- 
ship  of  St.  Patrick  has  been  the  epoch  generally  assigned  for 
the  first  introduction  of  letters  into  thai  country.  This  hypo- 
thesis, however,  has  been  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Astle,  by  whom  inscribed  monuments  of  stone 
were  discovered  in  Ireland,  which  prove  the  Irish,  as  he  says, 
"  to  have  had  letters  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in  that 
kingdom.1'*  It  is  true,  this  eminent  antiquary  also  asserts,  that 
"none  of  these  inscribed  monuments  are  so  ancient  as  to 
prove  that  the  Irish  were  possessed  of  letters  before  the  Romans 
had  intercourse  with  the  Britons;"  but  the  entire  surrender  by 
him  of  the  plausible  and  long-maintained  notion,  that  to  St. 
Patrick  the  Irish  were  indebted  for  their  first  knowledge  of  this 
gift,  leaves  no  other  probable  channel  through  which,  in  Ller 
times,  it  could  have  reached  them;  and  accordingly  sends  us 
back  to  seek  its  origin  in  those  remote  ages,  towards  which  the 
traditions  of  the  people  themselves  invariably  point,  for  its 
source.  Of  any  communication  held  by  the  Romans  with  Ire- 
land, there  is  not  the  least  trace  or  record ;  and  the  notion 
that,  at  a  period  when  the  light  of  History  had  found  its  way 
Into  these  regions,  such  an  event  as  the  introduction  of  letters 
into  a  'newly  discovered  island  should  have  been  passed  un- 
recorded by  either  the  dispensers  or  the  receivers  of  the  boon, 
seems  altogether  improbable. 

Besides  the  alphabet  they  used  for  ordinary  occasions,  the 
ancient  Irish  were  in  possession  also,  we  are  told,  of  a  secret 
mode  of  writing,  such  as  is  known  to  have  been  used  for 
sacred  purposes  among  the  hierarchies  of  the  East.  And  here* 
again,  we  find  their  pretensions  borne  out  by  such  apt  con- 
currence with  antiquity,  as  could  hardly  have  been  concerted 
in  even  the  most  subtle  scheme  of  vanity  and  imposture.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  first  Irish  letters  were,  • 
from  the  material  on  which  they  had  been  first  inscribed,  called 
Feadha,  or  Woods, — in  the  same  manner  as,  according  to  a 
learned  Hebraist,  every  word  denoting  books  in  the  Pentateuch 
has  direct  reference  to  the  material,  whether  wood  or  stone, 
of  which  they  were  com  posed,  f    With  a  similar  and  no  less 

*  Origin  and  Progrewof  Writing,  chap.  v. 

t "  II  n  y  a  pas  use  expression  ilaus  Moyne  ou  il  park  <iea  livrea  qui  ne  puisse  s'«x- 
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striking  coincidence,  the  name  Ogam,  or  Ogma,  applied  tra- 
ditionally to  ttie  occult  forms  of  writing  among  the  Irish,  and  of 
whose  meaning  the  Irish  themselves  seem,  till  of  late,  to  have 
been  ignorant,  *  is  found  to  be  a  primitive  Celtic  term,  signifying 
the  Secrets  of  Letters  ;f  and,  to  confirm  still  farther  this  mean- 
ing, it  is  known  that  the  Gaulish  god  of  Eloquence  was,  on 
account  of  the  conneixon  of  his  art  with  letters,  called,  by 
his  worshippers,  Ogmius.  £ 

We  have  seen  that,  among  the  inscribed  monuments  of  stone, 
of  which  there  are  so  many  throughout  Ireland,  the  learned  Astle 
found  proofs  to  satisfy  him  that  the  Irish  had  letters  before  the 
arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  Could  some  of  the  inscriptions,  said  to  be 
in  the  Ogham  character,  be  once  satisfactorily  authenticated, 
they  would  place  beyond  doubt  the  claims  of  the  natives  to  an 
ancient  form  of  alphabet  peculiarly  their  own.    It  is  possible 
that,  in  a  few  of  these  instances,  the  lines  taken  for  letters  may 
have  been  no  more  than  the  natural  marks,  or  furrows,  in  the 
stone ;  as  was  frequently  the  case  with  those  lines,  supposed 
to  be  mystic  characters,  upon  the  BaMyli,  or  Charmed  Stones, 
of  the  ancients.  §  The  professed  date,  too,  of  the  Ogham  in- 
scription, on  the  mountain  of  Callan,  of  which  so  many  and 
various  versions  have  been  suggested,  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  a  learned  antiquary  seldom  slow  to  believe  in  the 
evidence  of  his  country's  early  civilisation.**  Neither  does  any 
discovery  seem  to  have  been  yet  made  of  the  tomb  of  Fiacra,  A 
hero  commemorated  in  the  ancient  Book  of  Ballymote,  who 
received  his  death- wound  in  the  battle  offcCaonry,  a  d.  380,  and 
was  buried  in  Meath,  with  his  name  inscribed  in  the  Ogham 
character,  on  his  tomb.ff  There  is,  however,  an  account 
given  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  on  the 
authority  of  two  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  witnesses,^ 

pliquer  dans  Ic  sons  do  ces  tobies  de  picrr*  ct  de  boia." — Caimet.  The  wood  of  the 
beech  has  been  (he  material  used  for  the  first  attempts  at  writing  in  most  countries. 
"  Non  displicet  a  fago  arbore  derivari  qua?  Germaois  adhuc  hodie  die  Buck*,  Suecis 
Bolen,  Danis  Hog  dicitur."  See  J.  P.  Murray,  Animadvert,  in  Literal.  Runic. 
Comment  at.  Soc.  Req.  Scienl.  Gottimjk  torn,  li,  where  a>  number  of  other  curious 
particulars  on  this  subject  may  be  found.* 

•  The  word  is  not  to  be  found  in  O'Brien's  Irish  Dictionary,  and  is,  I  believe, 
omitted,  also,  in  most  of  the  other*. 

t  Probe  noverim  vocabulum  Oga,  Ogum,  vel  Ogma,  Cclte  significasse  sccreto  lit- 
terantm,'.vel  litteraa;  psaa. — Kepster,  Antiqq.  Sep  tent. 

\  Lucian.  Hercull.  Gall. 

4  "Some  of  the  Bajtybj,"  says  M.  Falcouoet,  "atoient  ties  ligne*  grarect  sur  leur 
surface.  Damascius  lea  oppefle  lettres  pour  rendre  la  clique  plus  mjt  uteri  e  use  :  efl'et- 
tivement,  ces  lignes  que  je  croi*  et*e  precisement  ce  qu*Orphce  appelle  .rides,  (orment 
une  aiiparencedc  caracleres,*1 —  Dissert,  tur  lea  Btrtylti. 

'*  Dr.  O'Connor,  de  iuscript.  Ozham.— Armal.  Inisfal. 

ft  Vallancey,  Irish  Grammar,  Pref.  12.— O'Connor,  Ep.  Nunc.  33.  and  Annal. 
Imsfal  VMi. 

t\  Doctor  Brown  and  the  Rc».  Mr.  Young,  both  fellows  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin 
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of  (he  discovery  of  a  stone  inscribed  with  undoubted  Ogham 
letters,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Armagh,  and  on 

a  spot  resembling,  in  many  of  its  features,  the  remarkable 
tumulus  at  New  Grange. 

In  addition  to  the  consistency  of  this  hierogrammalic  mode 
of  writing,  with  all  else  that  is  known  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
country,  the  traditions  relating  to  its  use  in  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions may  be  traced  far  into  past  times  ;  and  among  other 
ancient  writings  in  which  allusion  to  it  occurs,  may  be  mentioned 
the  tale  of  the  Children  of  ITsneach,  uonc  of  the  Three  Tragic- 
Stories  of  Eiriu,"  in  which  the  interment  of  the  young  lovers  is 
thus druidically  represented: — u After  this  song,  Deirdri  Hung 
herself  upon  Naisi  in  the  grave,  and  died  forthwith;  and 
stones  were  laid  over  the  ir  monumental  heap,  their  Ogham 
name  was  inscribed, and  their  dirge  of  lamentation  was  sung."  j 

I  have  already  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  an 
original  alphabet  in  the  country  before  the  introduction  of  that 
of  the  Romans,  the  characteristic  obstinacy  with  which  they 
adhered  to  their  own  limited  number  of  letters, — insomuch 
as  that,  even  in  writing  Latin  words,  they  took  the  unnecessary 
trouble  of  supplying,  by  combinations  from  their  own  original 
characters,  the  place  of  those  additional  letters  of  the  Komans 
which  they  regarded  as  exotic.  It  may  here  be  added,  that  the 
peculiar  order  of  their  native  alphabet,  in  which  b,  l,  i,  n,  stand 
as  the  initial  letters,  would  afford  such  an  instance  of  downright 
caprice  and  dictation,  in  mere  beginners  with  these  elements, 
as  may  be  pronounced  utterly  incredible. 

Another  argument,  equally  strong,  in  favour  of  their  claims 
to  au  original  ancient  alphabet,  may  be  drawn  from  the  use, 
in  Irish  orthography,  of  what  are  called  quiescent  consonants, 
which,  though  always  preserved  in  writing,  arc  omitted  in 
pronunciation.  If  this  characteristic  of  the  language  be  really 
ancient,  and  not  rather  one  of  those  corruptions  or  innovations 
which  the  bardic  rhymers  arc  accused  of  introducing  for  the 

In  a  letter  from  Doctor  Brown  (quoted  in  a  paper,  roJ.  viii.  of  the  Irish  Transactions  # 
he  is  represented  to  hare  raid,  that  M  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written,  by 
very  learned  men,  of  the  Ogham  character,  and  some  modern  testimonies  respecting  its 
existence,  he  was  extremely  increa*  dulous  to  any  monuments  being  actually  extant 
on  which  it  could  be  found,  and  disposed  to  think  that  literary  enthusiasm  had 
mistaken  natural  furrows  on  the  stone  for  engraved  characters:  but,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  he  was  in  error,  he  thought  it  a  duty  to  the  Academy  to  mention  a  mo- 
nument of  the  kind  that  had  come  under  his  knowledge." 

'  u  They  observed  enough  to  impress  them  with  a  strong  persuasion  tlmtthe  hill 
is  excavated,  the  entrance  being  very  like  that  at  New  Grange.  Another  resen- 
hlancc  is  in  the  surrounding  circle  of  upright  stones,  which  (together  with  the  want 
of  a  ditch  or  fosse)  always  distinguishes  such  tumuli." — Dr.  Brown's  Account. 

\  For  a  prose  version  of  this  ancient  Irish  story,  which  furnished  the  foundation  of 
Macpherson's  Darthula,  see  TramtacHonM  of tkt  Gaelic  Society  of  Dublin.  ; 
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sake  of  the  euphony  or  the  rhythm,'  there  could  be  no  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  existence  of  letters,  from  a  very  early 
period;  as  by  no  other  means,  it  is  plain,  than  by  a  written 
standard  could  the  memory  of  letters,  left  uopronounced  in 
speaking,  have  been  preserved. 

The  state  of  purity  in  which,  considering  its  great  primaeval 
antiquity,  the  dialect  of  the  Celtic  spoken  in  Ireland  was  found 
existing,  when  first  that  country  attracted  the  notice  of  modern 
Europe,  appears  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  use  of 
letters  had  long  been  known  to  her  people.    It  seems  hardly 
possible,  indeed,  to  conceive  that,  without  the  aid  of  a  written 
standard,  this  language  could  have  retained  to  such  a  degree 
its  original  structure  and  forms,  as  even  to  serve  as  a  guide  and 
auxiliary  to  the  philologer  in  his  researches  into  the  affinities 
and  gradual  formation  of  other  more  recent  tongues.  That 
there  may  be  inherent  in  an  original  language  like  the  Irish 
a  self-conservative  principle,  it  is  most  easy  to  believe;  but 
we  yet  perceive,  in  the  instance  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,! 
how  much  the  dialect  of  the  Irish  spoken  by  that  people  has, 
from  the  want  or  disuse  of  a  written  standard,  become,  in  the 
course  of  time,  changed  and  corrupted;  and  still -more  re- 
markably in  the  instance  of  Ireland  itself,  where,  notwith- 
standing its  acknowledged  possession  of  the  art  of  wriling 
from  the  time  of  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick,  so  great  a  change 
has  the  language  undergone  during  that  interval,  not  only  as 
spoken  but  as  written,  that  there  are  still  extant  several  frag- 
ments of  ancient  laws  and  poems,  whose  obsolete  idiom  defies 
the  skill  of  even  the  most  practised  Irish  scholars  to  interpret 
them.  $ 

When  so  signal  a  change  has  been  operated  in  the  Irish 
language, during  this  period,  in  spiteof  the  standard  maintained, 

*  Sec.  for  the  modes  byj  which  M  the  bards,  or  versifies  tors,  were  accustomed  to 
stretch  out  words  by  multiplying  the  syllable*  according  to  the  exigency  of  their 
rhyme*,"  O'Brien's  Irish  Diet.  (Remarks  on  the  Letter  T.)  Ooe  of  those  methods 
was  "  by  throwing  between  two  vowels  an  adventitious  consonant,  to  stretch  and  divide 
the  two  vowels  with  two  different  syllables." 

.  i |  u  It  is  well  known  that  the  Erse  dialect  of  tbe'Gaeiic  was  never  written  nor  printed 
until  Mr.  Macfarianc,  late  minister  of  KiUinvir,  in  Argyleshire,  published,  in  1754.  a 
translation  of  Baxter's  'Call  to  the  Unconverted."'— Shaw's  Enquiry,  &c.  The 
author  of  the  w  Claims  of  0.*ian,M  also,  asserts  that,  "  till  within  these  thirty  yean*,  the 
Caledonians  had  never  possessed  so  much  as  the  skeleton  of  a  national  grammar." 

i  Lingua  enira  Hibernica  qua  incohe  Hibernia:  et  Albania?  nunc  vulgo  uiunlur  in 
puribus  dirersa  est  ab  anliqua ;  et  cum  id  in  Codicibus  scriptis  pa  teat,  quis  nisi  fetuis 
studiis  abreptas  non  percipit.  divetsitatem  longc  majorem  necessaxio  oriri  debere  in 
lingua  non  scripta. — Rer.  tiibern.  Script.  Ep.  nunc. 

-  The  learned  Colgan,  in  speaking  of  some  poems  ascribed  to  Dalian,  an  Irish  bishop 
of  the  sixth  century,  declares  them  to  have  been  written  in  so  ancient  a  style  as  to  be 
wholly  unintelligible,  even  to  many  who  were  versed  in  the  ancient  idiom  of  the 
country  :  —  u  A.  multis  auaquin  in  veteri  palrio  idiomate  versalis  nequcunt  penetran." 
Quoted  by  Dr  O  Cstinor,  Prol.  ii.  xxiv  ) 
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though  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  by  a  regular  succession  of 
public  annalists,  as  well  as  by  the  writings  of native  legendaries 
and  bards,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude,  that,  if  left  without  any 
such  safeguards,  and  in  the  state  of  barbarism  their  absence 
would  imply,  the  general  speech  of  the  people  must,  in  time, 
have  degenerated  into  a  mere  vague  jargon,  retaining  but  little 
trace  of  those  features  of  relationship  towards  some  of  the 
most  polished  tongues  of  Europe,  which  induced  the  great 
Leibnitz  to  recommend  a  diligent  study  of  the  Irish  language 
as  highly  conducive,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  knowledge  and  pro- 
motion of  Cehic  literature/ 

With  respect  to  the  medium  through  which  the  Irish  may 
be  supposed  to  have  early  received  the  knowledge  of  letters,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  point  to  Gaul  as  the  not  improbable  re- 
gion from  whence  the  British,  as  well  as  the  Irish  Druids,  may 
have  been  furnished  with  the  gift.  That  the  use  of  letters 
was  known  to  the  Gauls,  the  whole  context  of  Caesar's  re- 
marks on  the  subject  proves.  The  single  sentence,  indeed, 
where  he  states  that  the  Druids  forbade  their  doctrines  to  be 
committed  to  writing,  fully  suffices  to  prove  this  art  to  have 
been  already  introduced  into  the  country  ;  the  very  circum- 
stance of  Hs  being  prohibited  clearly  implying  its  preexistence. 
For  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  they  made  use,  adds 
Cssar,  of  the  Greek  letters;  and  these  they  derived,  it  is  sup- 
posed, from  the  Greek  colonies  established  at  Marseilles.  We 
have  already  seen,  and  also  on  Caesars  authority,  that  to  Bri- 
tain, the  cradle  and  school  of  Druidism,  such  Gaulish  students 
as  wished  to  perfect  themselves  in  its  mysteries,  resorted.  With- 
out insisting  any  farther  on  the  highly  probable  supposition, 
that  the  Magi  or  Druids  of  Ireland  were,  in  reality,  those 
instructors  to  whom  the  Gauls  sent  their  youth  to  be  initiated 
in  the  higher  mysteries,  and  whose  rites  Pliny  describes  as  so 
singularly  resembling  those  of  the  Persians,  there  would  be  at 
least  no  violent  degree  of  assumption  in  supposing  such  an  in- 
tercourse to  have  early  existed  between  the  three  countries  as 
might  have  been  the  means  of  supplying  the  Druids,  both  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  that  knowledge  of  letters  so  long 
t  possessed  by  their  brethren  of  Gaul. 

But  there  is  still  an  Earlier  and,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  con- 
cerned, more  obvious  channel,  through  which  this  acquisition 
may  have  been  derived  by  her  people.  Those  who  have  accom- 
panied the  course  of  enquiry  pursued  in  the  foregoing  pages 


*  Pottretno,  ad  perficieodaro,  vel  eerie  ralde  promovendam  litlerafuram  Celticam, 
diligentimhaguoiHibernic«  rtudium adjangeadum  censeo. —CoIIecian.  Etymol.,  vol.  i. 
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may  have  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  Irish*,  from  their  evi- 
dent connexion  both  with  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  sources, 
were  far  more  early  and  more  directly,  than  even  the  Gaul* 
themselves,  in  the  way  of  receiving  a  gift  so  familiar  to  most 
of  their  Eastern  visiters,  and  which,  there  are  good  grounds 
for  supposing,  was  in  those  days  much  more  extensively  circu- 
lated, among  at  least  the  learned  or  sacred  classes  of  all  coun- 
tries, than  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  modern  hypothesis  to 
admit.  How  wholly  improbable  it  is,  that  the  Irish  should  not 
have  been  furnished  with  this  important  knowledge  from  the 
same  nation  that  supplied,  in  a  great  part,  their  creed  and 
their  ritual,  the  names  of  their  gods  and  festivals,  of  their  sacred 
hills  and  promontories,  has  already,  perhaps,  been  more  than 
sufficiently  urged.  In  those  parts  of  Spain  with  which  the  Irish 
were  most  acquainted,  the  Phoenicians  had,  from  the  time  ot 
Moses,  established  themselves;'  and,  accordingly,  letters  are 
known  to  have  nourished  in  those  regions  before  the  Ro- 
mans were  even  in  existence,  as  Romans  themselves  have  ac- 
knowledged, f  That  an  island  situated  in  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  sources  of  civilisation,  and  so  long  connected, 
,  as  it  appears,  with  the  people  who  were  the  great  dispensers  of 
the  knowledge  of  letters  in  those  days,  should  alone  be  ex- 
cluded from  an  advantage  enjoyed  by  all  their  other  allies  and 
dependencies,  is  a  supposition  far  too  improbable  to  be  enter- 
tained. ~|:  When  we  add  to  all  this,  that,  at  the  time  When  the 
Irish  first  broke  forth,  as  scholars  and  missionaries,  upon  Eu- 
rope, they  were  found  in  possession  of  modes  of  writing 
peculiar  to  themselves,  of  elements  acknowledged  to  have  no 
prototypes  in  any  known  language,^  and  differing  in  name, 
number,  and  order  from  those  of  every  other  existing  alphabet, 
— such  a  coincidence  with  all  that  we  know  of  the  early  fortunes 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  with  all  that  her  own  iraditions  lay 

claim  to*  forms  a  case  assuredly  in  favour  of  those  claims  which 
» 

cJtoj  xartrjyn  9f»  r*c  #\ixi*{  Opnfov. — StraL  lib.  iii.  However  exaggerated  • 
may  have  been  Strata'*  hearsay  account  of  the  Turditani,  who,  he  teUs  us,  were  said 
to  hare  been  in  possession  of  poems,  laws  in  verse,  and  other  written  monuments  of 
antiquity,  for  the  space  of  six  year*,  such  an  extent  of  assertion  would  hardly  have 
been  without  some  hundred  foundation  in  fact.    See,  tor  the  passage,  his  Third  Uook 

i]o  its  etiam  regionibus,  unde  Scotorum  origini9 'cpgnitio  eruenda  est, neiupc  in  or, 
italibus  Iberia?  partibus,  a  Plurnicibus,  ab  ipso  Moysis  a»vo,  habitatis.  lit  terns  ante 
Koroanorum  tempora  viguisse,  ipsi  Romani  testamur. — J{  ,  Hibem.  Script.  Ep. 
Nunc. 

<  t  The  same  argument  has  bcon  made  use  of  by  Astle  against  Wise,  who  held  that 
the  Egyptians  were  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters.  44  As  they  had  commercial 
intercourse,7*  says  this  learned  writer,  "with  their  neighbours  the  Phoenicians,  they 
probably  had  the  knowledge  of  letters." 

§  "  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  as  there  was  no  prototype  to  copy  them  (the  Irish 
alphabets)  from,  they  must  be  original."— Harris  on  War;  chap.  iii. 
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is  not  to  be  easily  controverted  ;  while  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  little  more  than  the  vague  doubts  and  cavils  of  a  no 
very  liberal  school  of  scepticism  opposed  to  all  this  evidence. 

It  is  thought  that  the  Gauls,  who,  in  the  time  of  C*sar,  made 
use  of  the  Greek  letters  derived  from  the  colony  of  Marseilles, 
had  possessed  originally  an  alphabet  of  their  own,  which  was 
then  Rfc-gotten  or  superseded  by  that  of  the  Greeks  ;*  and  a 
similar  fate  seems  to  have  attended  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the 
Irish,  as  the  letters  adopted  by  them,  after  the  mission  of  St 
Patrick,  though  differing  widely,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the 
Roman,  in  number,  order,  and  power,  bear  a  considerable 
degree  of  resemblance  to  them  in  shape.  This,  combined  with 
the  pains  St  Patrick  is  known  to  have  taken  to  introduce  among 
them  the  Roman  characters,  warrants  the  conclusion,  that  his 
efforts  had  thus  far  succeeded,  and  that,  though  unable  to  per- 
suade them  to  adopt  the  additional  letters,  or  to  depart  from  the 
order  of  their  own  ancient  Bethluisnon,  he  prevailed  in  induc- 
ing them  to  attempt  those  imitations  of  the  Roman  characters 
which  their  present  alphabet  exhibits,  and  which  are  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been,  not  long  after,  adopted  from  them  by  the 
Saxons.-}- 

From  the  near  resemblance  which  some  Irish  words,  imply- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  letters,  such  as  a  book,  to  read,  to  wrile,&c, 
bear  to  the  Latin  terms  for  the  same  objects  and  operations, 
it  has  been  hastily  concluded  that  the  Romans  must  have  first 
introduced  these  words,  and  accordingly  that  the  art  to  which 
they  refer  must  have  been  also  previously  unknown.  1  But 
besides  that  to  seek  the  source  of  Celtic  words  in  the  Latin,  is 
to  wholly  reverse  the  natural  course  of  derivation,  it  might 
just  as  reasonably,  on  the  same  grounds,  be  concluded,  that 
the  Irish  were  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  their  first  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  relationships  of  father  and  mother,  since 
the  words  employed  in  the  Latin  and  Irish  to  express  these  re- 
lations are  uo  less  evidently  of  a  cognate  origin.jj 

*  M  The  Gaul*,  in  particular,  had  evidently  lost  the  use  of  their  original  alphabet. " 
—  Whitaker,  Hist,  of  Manchester,  book  i.  chap.  10.  sect.  6. 

•f  Anglo-Saxones  rutionem  formaudi  bterag  accepisso  ab  Hibcrnis.  cum  eodom  plane 
charncfere  usi  fuerit  qui  hodie  Hibernis.  est  in  usu. — Camden. 

t  This  was  first  suggested,  I  think,  by  limes,  Crit.  Essay,  fee.  vol.  ii.  seer.  2.;  and 
Mr.  Turner,  in  his  valuable  history,  has  condescended  to  follow  in  the  same  track, 
lunes  adduces  a  similar  mi  son  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  Irish  were  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  numbering.  See  on  this  subject  Dr.  Pritchard's  satisfactory  work. 
The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations;  narticularly  chap.  iii.  where  he  adduces 
proofs  of  a  common  origin  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Celtic  and  other  lndo  European 
lnguagea. 

$  In  writing  iliese  sentences,  1  was  liule  aware  that  the  case  which  1  here  but  con- 
templated had  aciually  occurred ;  and  that,  already,  on  the  grounds  above  staled,  it 
had  been  sapiently  concluded  that  the  ordinary  relationship  of  rather,  mother,  bro 

4* 
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An  ingenious  Englishman,  General  Vallancey,  accustomed  to 
follow  with  far  more  zeal  than  judgment  that  clue  to  Ireland's 
antiquities  which  their  manifest  connexion  with  Phoenician 
seurces  supplies,  has  gone  so  far,  it  is  well  known,  as  to  per- 
suade himself  that  in  certain  speeches,  professing  to  be  Punic, 
which  are  put  by  Plautus  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  drama- 
tic personages,  he  could  discover  genuine  Irish.  The  casual 
coincidences  he  has  pointed  out  between  several  Irish  words 
and  the  corrupt  jargon,  as  it  is  most  probably,  which  Plautus 
produces  as  Punic,  are  certainly  curious  and  imposing  ;  and 
more  than  one  writer  of  high  authority,  on  such  subjects,  have 
lent  their  sanction  to  the  supposed  discovery.*  The  learned  an- 
tiquary, however,  would,  in  his  ardour,  prove  too  much;  and, 
paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  appear,  the  more  completely 
his  pretended  case  is  made  out,  the  more  improbable  it  be- 
comes :  since,  to  produce  so  close  a  conformity  between 
the  Phoenician  and  the  Irish,  as,  in  his  zeal,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  make  appear,  it  would  have  been  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  Punic  language  should  have  undergone 
no  considerable  change  during  the  six  centuries  that  elapsed 
from  the  foundation  of  Carthage  till  the  time  when  Plautus 
wrote  ;  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  Ireland  herself  should  not 
only  have  been  colonised  directly  from  Carthage,  but  have  re- 
tained the  language,  through  so  many  centuries,  little  altered 
from  its  first  source.f  But  the  mere  statement  of  such  an 
hypothesis  is  a  sufficient  exposure  of  its  absurdity.  That  pro- 
cess of  corruption  by  which  the  primitive  language,  or  lan- 

ther,  &c.  were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Irish. — M  Close  ns  the  relation  was,"  says  Mr. 
Wood,  "  between  a  son  and  his  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  there  are  no  words  in 
the  Celtic  language  distinct  from  those  which  appear  to  be  derivations  from  the  Latin 
language,  and  express  this  consanguinity.  Thus  at  hair,  a  fat  her.  seems  to  be  derived 
from  pater ;  mat  hair,  a  mother,  from  mater ;  brathair,  a  brother  from  /rater ; 
ihtr,  a  sister  from  soror.  This  opinion,  which  waa  formed  from  the  affinity  observ- 
able between  the  derivations  and  the  Latin,  is  strengthened  not  only  by  the  general  mode 
of  this  uncultivated  family  (the  Celts),  but  by  the  promiscuous  intercourse  which  sub- 
sisted," &c. — Inquiry,  8tc. 

♦  Lord  Rouse  [Defence  of  ancient  Ireland]  and  sir  William  Betham ;— the  latter 
a  practised  Imh  scholar.    See  his  Gael  and  Cymbri. 

In  some  instances  the  Punic  of  Plautus  and  the  Irish  confronted  with  it  by  Val- 
lancey are  almost  identical,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  specimen  :  - 

PLAUTUS. 

By  in  ym  mo  thym  noctolhii  nel  ech  an  ti  daisc  machon 
Ys  i  dc  lebriat  thyfe  lyth  chy  lys  chon  temlyph  ula. 

IRISH. 

Beth  liom  i  mo  thime  noctaithe,  niel  ach  an  ti  daisir  mac  coinne 
Is  i  do  leabhraim  lafachch  leith,  i  lis  con  tenmpluibh  ulla. 
See,  for  the  rest,  Va'.Jancey's  Irish  Grammar. 

It  appears,  from  a  late  disclosure  (Hardtman's  Irish  MinstreUy,  Introduction), 
tnat  this  curious  discovery  of  Irish  in  Plautus,  by  which  Vallancey  gained  so  much  ce- 
lebrity, is.  after  all,  not  his  own,  bnt  was  borrowed,  without  any  acknowledgment,  from 
a  manuscript  which  came,  by  accident,  into  his  hands, 
f  Lord  rW,  Defence  of  Ireland. 
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guages  of  Europe,  came  to  be  broken  up  into  so  great  a  variety 
of  dialects  has  continued  to  operate  with  the  same*  rapidity  ever 
since,  till  not  only  have  the  different  nations,  at  this  day, 
all  distinct  tongues,  but  even  the  early  form  of  each  of  these 
tongues  has  become  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  direct  descendants  of  those  who  first  wrote 
and  spoke  it.  Even  in  ancient  times,  so  widely  had  some  of  the 
Celtic  nations  already  departed  from  their  common  language, 
that,  as  appears  from  Polybius,  it  was  only  through  the  medium 
of  an  interpreter  that  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  time  of  Hanni- 
bal, could  hold  communication  with  the  Gauls. 

In  their  prohibition  of  the  use  of  letters,  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating instruction,  lay  the  essential  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Gaulish  and  Irish  Druids.  The  declared  principle 
upon,  which  the  former  abstained  from  recording  their  sci- 
ence— a  principle  held  by  them,  we  know,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  sages,  of  antiquity — was,  that  Memory  being  the 
great  living  depositary  of  knowledge,  it  was  to  be  feared  that, 
if  once  accustomed  to  consign  her  treasures  to  writing,  she 
might  feel  absolved  from  the  high  trust,  and,  by  degrees,  relax 
in  her  guardianship' of  the  precious  stores  committed  to  her/ 
That,  on  this  speculative  point,  the  Irish  Magi  differed  from 
the  Druids  of  Gaid,  is  proved  by  their  possession,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  a  secret  form  of  writing,  expressly  designed  at  once 
to  transmit  the  sacred  learning  to  their  successors,  and  yet 


Wherever  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  has  prevailed, 
the  astronomy,  as  the  natural  handmaid  of  such  a  religion,  has 
been  found  likewise  to  flourish ;  and  the  Phoenicians',  the  great 
sun-worshippers  of  antiquity,  were  also  the  greatest  astro- 
nomers, f  The  skill  of  the  Irish  Druids  in  this  science  would 
seem,  in  one  very  important  particular,  to  have  outgone  that  of 
their  brethren  of  Gaul,  who  measured  the  year,  as  we  collect 
from  Pliny,  but  by  lunations,  or  revolutions  of  the  moon, 
whereas  the  Irish  appear  to  have  attained  some  glimmering 

*  See  a  remarkable  passage,  in  the  Phaedrus  of  Plato,  of  which  the  above  is  the  sub- 
»lai>ce,  where  the  god  Thotfi  in  represented  as  recommending  his  invention  of  letters 
to  a  king  of  £gypt,  and  is  answered,  in  a  strain  of  acute  observation,  by  the  king. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  roundness  of  bis  arguments,  as  directed  against  all 
use  of  letters  whatsoever,  loa  very  general  diffusion  of  that  gift  they  will  be  found. 
I  fear,  but  too  applicable.  M  It  would  lead  men,*'  says  the  king,  w  to  a  sort  of  fab» 
and  useless  learning,  teaching  them  opinions,  not  truth— loqms  ft  t«ic  /u*t»9*ic 
Jo£«»  oux  «Xm9iiav  topttytt — the  natural  consequence  of  which  is,  that  they  will 
become  opinionated,  not  wise — Ao£o{o<f  »i  am  etqmt. 

i"  uThat  which  hath  given  theSabiAns  the  greatest  credit  among  the  people  of  the 
East  is,  that  the  best  of  their  astronomers  have  been  of  this  sect ;  for  the  alar*  being 
ihegod*  they  worshipped,  tht-y  made  them  the  chief  vubject  of  their  sludie*."— Pn- 
dranx^s  Conner. lion,  book  iii.  pari  i. 
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notion  of  the  mode  of  reconciling,  by  the  means  of  intercalary 
days,  the  difference  between  the  lunar  and  solar  year.  This, 
they  are  alleged* to  have  effected  by  adding  to  the  300  days, 
of  which  the  twelve  lunations  consisted,  five  days  and  a  quarter 
of  the  period  annually  devoted  by  them  to  the  celebration  of 
their  ancient  Taltine  Games.  * 

The  very  custom,  indeed,  of  a  great  annual  festival  existing, 
lor  any  time,  among  a  people,  would  seem,  of  itself,  to  imply 
that,  in  regulating  the  length  of  their  year,  they  employed  some 
more  certain  measure  than  the  revolutions  of  the  moon ;  since 
otherwise,  the  same  confusion  must,  in  time,  have  arisen,  on  the 
recurrence  of  such  a  festival,  as  provoked  the  ridicule  of  Aristo- 
phanes against  the  calendar  of  the  Greeks.  But,  among  the 
Irish,  there  appear  to  have  been  observed,  at  least,  three  annual 
festivals,  each  marking  one  of  those  Raths,  or  quarters,  intp 
which  their  year  was  divided.  Beginning  the  year,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Persians,  at  the  Vernal  Equinox,  tbey  then 
solemnised  their  great  Fire  Feast,  La  Bealtinne;  and  the  second 
Hath,  which  commenced  at  the  Summer  Solstice,  and  was  called 
the  Course,  or  Season  of  Gaiety,  they  signalised  by  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Taltine  Games,  or  Sports.  In  three  months  after 
were  performed,  in  the  Field  of  Howling,  those  dreadful  sa- 
crifices, of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  by  which 
the  opening  of  the  third  Hath,  or  Autumnal  Equinox,  was 
commemorated,  f  The  three  remaining  months  of  the  year, 
unmarked,  as  far  as  appears,  by  any  periodical  solemnity,  except 
the  usual  lighting  up  of  fires  on  the  high  places,  constituted  the 
fourth  Rath,  or  quarter. 

The  degree  of  knowledge  as  to  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial 
points,  which  this  division  of  the  twelve  months  seems  to 
imply,  would  incline  us  to  believe,  that  the  ancient  Irish  were 
not  entirely  unacquainted  with  that  first  approach  to  a  correct 
measure  of  time,  the  luni  solar  y«ar;  and  some  of  the  terms 
employed,  in  their  language,  on  the  subject,  tend  to  confirm 
this  view.  Thus,  the  year  was  called  by  them  Bel-ain,  or  the 
Circle  of  the  Sun,  while  the  Zodiac  tlfey  named  Beach-Grian, 
or  the  Revolution  of  the  Sun;  and  the  Solstices  were  termed 
Grian-stad,  or  the  Sun's  stopping-places.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, and  with  much  probability,  that  the  stone  circles  of 

*  tyiemadmodum  in  nostro  Ciriii  Computo,  annus,  unhrenati  consensu,  constat  die- 
bus  tantum  365,  cxccplo  quovis  anno  quarto  seu  Bissexiili  dieram  366,  sic  eliair.  a  pud 
Druidos  Hibernos  invaluisse  asscroartero,  qua  Ludos  Taltinios  ad  Solsiitia,  expleti* 
Lunationibus  12  accomtnodabnnl,  quinquc  dies  cum  quadrante  addcntes  anno  Lunari 
dierum  360  ut  popdarem  annum  adimpierent.— Her  Hibern.  Strip*.  P^ol.  I,  34. 
t  Ror.  Ilibi»rn.  Scrip!.  Ep.  Nunc. 
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the  Druids  were  employed  no  less  as  rude  observatories  than 
as  places  of  judicature  and  worship;  and  the  position,  in  most 

•  >t  them,  of  the  great  perpendicular  stones,  of  which  some,  it  is 
*,aid,  are  placed  generally  in  or  near  the  meridian  of  the  spot, 
while  others  are  as  carefully  stationed  to  the  right  or  left  of  the 
centre,  '  would  seem  to  indicate,  in  their  construction,  sonte 
\ie\v  to  astronomical  purpose  -  It  is  remarked,  loo,  that  they 
are  situated  chiefly  on  eminences  commanding  an  extensive 
range  of  horizon;  and  a  circle  thus  placed,  in  Merionethshire, 
is  called  Cerig  Brudyn,  or  the  Astronomer's  Stones,  or  Circle.^. 
A  similar  monument,  bearing  much  the  same  designation,  is 
described  by  antiquaries  as  existing  near  Duudalk. 

In  addition  to  this  and  other  remains,  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  as  well  with  astronomy  as  with  religion,  the  ancient 
Irish  had  also  their  Hound  Towers,  or  Fire  Temples,  which 
appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  same  double  purpose.  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable,  from  the  name  "Celestial  Indexes'1 
affixed  to  them  by  the  chroniclers,  that  one  of  the  chief  uses  of 
these  structures  was  to  stand  as  gigantic  gnomons,  and  by  their 
shadows  measure,  from  solstice  to  solstice,  the  gradual  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  day. 

From  a  passage  which  occurs  in  an  old  life  ofMoctheus,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Louth,  §  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  division 
of  time,  by  the  week  or  cycle  of  seven  days,  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Pagan  Irish  ;  and  if  there  be  any  good  grounds  for  such  ;> 
notion,  it  affords  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  scry  carl\ 
origin  claimed  for  Druidism;  since  it  appears,  that  soon  af lei 
the  lapse  of  mankind  into  idolatry,  the  observance  of  the 
Mundane  week  fell  everywhere  into  disuse,  excepting  only 
among  the  family  of  Abraham,  by  whom  it  wa*  ftritbfufl) 
preserved,  and  from  them  transmitted  down  through  the 
descendants  of  Ishmael  to  the  Mahometans 

*  King's  Munimcnta  Anliqua,  vol.  i. 

f  Fur  the  saint*  purpose,  it  would  appear  that  upright  Miotic*  and  rocks  were  ern 

Idoyed  by  the  Goths  and  Saxon*.  M  They  have  no  use,"  nays  Olaus,  M  ofsun-diaN. 
mt  they  use  only  the  high  stones  of  rocks  that  are  placed  purlly  by  nature,  partly 
by  cunning,  that  by  an  infallible  conjecture  do  overshadow  the  sunbeams  and  distinguish 
the  parts  of  the  day  ."— Olaus  Magnus*  book  i.  chap.  19. 

In  the  Transactions  of  die  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xiv.,  may  he  found  an  account 
nf  a  remarkable  old  building  on  the  north  side  of  Kcnmare  river,  called  Siaigne  Fori 
and  supposed,  by  Mr.  Nirnmo,  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  an  observatory. 
See  his  reasons  annexed  to  the  essay. —  u  It  appeared  to  me,"  he  tays,  u  that  the  struc- 
ture exhibited  a  sort  of  rude  graduation  of  the  horiaon 

t  '•  There  is  also,  in  Ireland,"  says  King,  "  an  astronomer's  hill  belonging  lo  tin 
Druids,  called  Carrick  fidirroud,  which  cannot  but  remind  us  of  ihe  Kenii;  Edris  in 
Wales." 

§  Pcraclis  vero,  ut  moris  erat  (•entilium,  diebus  scplcm  exequiarum. 
This  view  of  the  history  of  the  Sabbatical  institution  may  be  found  argued  nt 
some  length,  and  upon  nppareutly  solid  grounds,  by  a  commeniaiot  on  Pliny,  lib.  x». 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Poetic  or  Bardic  Account  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

So  intermixed  together  are  reality  and  fiction  in  the  first  re- 
cords of  most  nations,  and  each,  in  passing  through  the  medium 
of  tradition,  assumes  so  deceivingly  the  features  of  the  other, 
that  the  attempt  to  distinguish  between  them  is  a  task  of  no 
ordinary  responsibility;  more  especially  where  national  vanity 
has  become  interested  in  the  result ;  or  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  Ireland,  a  far  deeper  feeling  of  wounded  pride  seeks  relief 
from  the  sense  of  present  humiliation  and  suffering,  in  such 
indistinct  dreams  of  former  glory.  • 

As  (he  earliest  chroniclers,  too,  of  most  countries,  have  been 
poets,  the  duty  of  stripping  off  those  decorations  and  disguises 
in  which  matter  of  fact  comes  frequently  arrayed  'from  such 
hands,  is,  in  general,  the  first  the  historian  is  called  upon  to 
perform  -v  and  often,  in  attempting  to  construct  truth  out  of 
materials  so  shadowy,  History  has  become  but  the  interpreter 
of  the  dreams  of  Poesy.  By  this  process  it  is  that  the  fanciful 
fictions  of  Greece  and  of  Egypt  have  been  resolved  into  real 
records  of  human  personages  and  events;  and  even  their  Gods 
dislodged  from  their  high  station,  have  been  brought  back  by 
history  to  the  humble  earth  from  whence  they  sprung.  Far 
different,  however,  from  the  mythic  traditions  of  these  classical 
nations  are  the  dry  memorials  of  past  adventures  and  per- 
sonages which  our  native  historians  have  handed  down;  and 
while  to  the  Greeks  belonged  the  power  of  throwing  grace- 
fully the  veil  of  fiction  over  reality,  the  Bardic  Historians  may 
lay  claim  to  to  the  very  different  merit  of  lending  to  the  wildest 
and  most  extravagant  fictions  the  sober  lineaments  of  fact. 

Respecting  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  early  history  of 

v.  U5.  (Valpy'u  Edition)  This  writer,  however,  denies  that  the  Druids  were  acquainted 
with  the  hebdomadal  qycle.  "Quod  hie  obiter annotandum  est,  minim  profecto  nullum 
apud  Romanos  Qrwcosve  to!  hos  etiam  Druidos,  hebdomad  arum  usum  fuisse.  Cyclum 
scilicet  septem  dierum  Deum  ipsummet  habet  auctorem :  sed  Abrahaj  tcmporibus 
negtectus  ab  hominibus  quia  eoent  in  idololatriam  omnes  fere  pmlapsi.  Sob  hunc 
servavit  Abraham  domus:  et  roos  solus  Abrahae  posteris  est  coguitus." 

According  to  one  of  VV  hi  taker's  etymological  conjectures,  not  only  did  the  British 
Druids  observe  the  cycle  of  seven  days,  but  the  name  Sabaitb,  he  thinks,  was  like- 
wise given  by  them  to  their  Sundav.  or  Day  of  the  Sun,  though  bearing  an  entirely 
different  meaning  from  that  of  the' Sabbath  of  the  Jews;  "and  it  was  in  order,"  he 
says,  44  lo  take  advantage  of  this  accidental  coincidence,  that  the  Jewinh  Sabbath  was 
transferred  by  the  Christians  to  the  Druidical  Sunday. "_tV/ic  Vocabulary  d.  91. 
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Ireland,  two  directly  opposite  opinions  are  entertained both 
equally,  as  in  all  such  questions,  removed  from  the  fair  medium 
of  truth.  While  to  some  the  accounts  given  by  the  Bardic 
writers  of  all  that  passed  in  the  ancient  Pagan  times  appear 
undeserving  of  any  credit  whatsoever, — their  opinion  being, 
that  it  is  only  with  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  faith  in  that 
country,  that  its  history  begins  to  assume  any  credible  shape 
—there  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  believe  in  all  that 
flatters  their  feeling  of  national  glory,  surrendering  their  reason 
wilfully  to  the  guidance  of  fanciful  historians,  who,  by  means  of 
a  deceptive  system  of  chronology,  have  invested  fable  with 
much  of  the  grave  and  authoritative  aspect  of  history.  Be- 
tween these  two  extreme  views  of  the  subject,  the  over-scep- 
tical and  the  credulous,  a  just  medium  may,  as  in  most  such 
cases,  be  found ;  and  the  true  value  of  our  traditionary  me- 
morials be  correctly  ascertained,  without  other  questioning 
indiscriminately  their  claims  to  credence  with  the  one  party,  ©r 
going  headlong  into  the  adoption  of  all  their  fictions  and  ex- 
travagances with  the  other. 

The  publication,  by  Doctor  O'Connor,  the  late  reverend 
librarian  of  Stowe,  of  the  Irish  Chronicles,  in  their  original 
language,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation  and  explanatory 
notes,  has,  for  the  first  time,*  put  the  world  in  possession  of 
the  means  of  judging  for  itself  of  the  truth  and  value  of  docu- 
ments which  had  before  only  been  known  through  the  reports 
of  modern  Irish  writers,  conveyed  in  all  the  vagueness  of  allu- 
sion and  mist  of  paraphrase. 

To  the  real  importance  of  these  records,  which  differ  wholly, 
in  form,  matter,  and  authenticity,  from  those  compilations 
of  the  the  middle  ages  of  of  which  mention  has  just  been  made, 
there  will  occur,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  opportunities  ot 
more  particularly  adverting.  Our  business,  at  present,  as  well 
with  them  as  with  the  other  class  of  documents  alluded  to, 
which,  though  branching  out  so  extravagantly  into  fable,  have 
often  their  roots  laid  deep  in  traditional  truth,  must  be  to  refer 
to  them  merely  as  repositories  of  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
country,  as  retaining  traces  of  those  remote  limes  to  which 

*  In  the  work  of  Keating,  written  originally  in  Irish,  are  embodied  most  of  the  old 
national  traditions;  but,  besides  that  he  has  strung  them  together  without  any  selection 
or  judgment,  and  but  seldom  attempts  to  discriminate  between  the  record  of  the  nn- 
naW  and  the  fable  of  the  bard,  his  work  has  to  answer,  it  seems,  for  even  more  than  its 
own  original  extravagances,  as  some  of  the  fictions  that  most  disfigure  it,  and  have  most 
contributed  to  draw  down  ridicule  on  Irish  history,  arc  mid  to  have  been  the  fraudulent 
interpolation*  of  his  translator,  Dermod  O'Connor.  The  nptcst  description  of  Kent- 
wg'i  book  is  that  given  by  the  clever  and  turbulent  Peter  Talbot,  who  pronounces  it 
♦*  Jnsigne  plane,  s*d  insanum  opus." 
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no  history  reaches,  and  as,  therefore,  of  use  in  the  task  imposed 
upon  all  enquirers  into  the  first  origin  of  a  people, — that  of 
seeking,  through  the  dim  vista  of  tradition,  some  glimmerings 
of  truth.  And  even  here,  in  this  obscure  region  of  research, 
it  is  far  less  in  the  actual  events  related  by  the  Bards  and 
Seanachies,  than  in  the  absurdly  remote  period  to  which  the 
first  links  of  their  chain  of  tradition  is  carried,  that  any  very 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  our  belief  in  most  of  their  narratives 
lies :  and  this  disposition  to  extend  and  elevate  their  antiquity, 
has  marked  the  first  imperfect  attempts  at  chronology  in  all 
countries.  Even  among  some  whose  history,  in  other  respects, 
has  received  the  authenticating  sanction  of  ages,  the  same 
ambition  is  known  to  have  prevailed.  Thus,  in  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  Egyptians,  the  interval  between  two  of  their  kings 
was  made  to  occupy  no  less  a  period  than  1 1 ,340  years ; 
and  yet  that  two  such  kings  really  existed,  and  were  named 
Menes  and  Sethan,  is  accounted  by  no  means  the  less  probable 
or  historical  for  this  absurd  flight  of  calculation;  nor  is  it  at  all 
questioned,  that  under  the  serene  skies  of  Chald&a  astronomy 
may  have  had  its  birth,  because  that  people  boasted  of  having 
made  observations  upon  the  stars  through  a  period  of 
470,000  years. 

So  far  back  into  the  night  of  time  have  our  Bardic  Historians 
gone  in  quest  of  materials,  that,  from  the  very  first  age  of  the 
world,  we  find  marked  out  by  them  a  regular  of  epochs, 
which  have  each  been  signalised  by  the  visit  of  some  new  colony 
to  their  shores.  Beginning  a  few  weeks  before  the  Flood,  when, 
as  they  say,  a  niece  of  Noah,  named  Cesara,  arrived  with  a 
colony  of  antediluvians  upon  the  Irish  coast,  *  they  from  thence 
number,  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  no  less  than  five  or  six  diffe- 
rent bands  of  adventurers,  by  which  the  Island,  at  various  in- 
tervals, had  been  conquered  and  colonised. 

To  dwell,  at  any  length,  on  the  details  of  the  earlier  of  these 
settlements, — details  possessing  neither  the  certainty  of  history, 
nor  the  attractiveness  of  fable, — can  hardly  be  deemed  neces- 
sary. Still  so  much  of  truth  is  occasionally  intermixed  with 
their  fictions,  and  so  many  curious,  if  not  important  specula- 

*  According  to  Bardic  authorities  cited  by  Keating,  the  arrival*  in  Ireland,  before 
the  deluge,  were  numerous ;  and,  among  other  visitors,  three  daughters  of  Cain  arc 
mentioned.  The  famous  White  Book,  so  much  ridiculed  |by  some  of  the  Scotch  con- 
troversialists, is  the  authority  cited  for  this  story.  See  chapter  beaded  44  Of  the  first 
invasion  of  Ireland  before  the  Flood." 

It  is  probable  that  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  wild  inventions  respecting  Ptarholan 
and  the  Ncmedians,  we  are  indebted  to  a  poet  or  Seanachicof  the  tenth  century, 
named  Eochaidh  (^Floinn,  of  whose  numerous  writings  an  account  may  be  found  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  I borno- Celtic  Socielt  for  18*). 
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(ions,  have  arisen  out  of  ibis  period  of  Irish  history,  that  to  pass 
it  over  without  some  degree  of  notice,  would  be  to  leave  the 
(ask  attempted  in  these  pages  incomplete. 

From  the  time  of  Cesara,  who  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  a  purely  fabulous  personage,  there  occurs  no  mention  ol 
any  colony  till  about  the  beginning  ol  (he  fourth  century  after 
I  he  Flood,  when  Ireland  was  invaded,  and  taken  possession  of, 
by  a  chief,  of  the  race  of  Japbet,  named  Partholan,  who,  land- 
ing at  Imbersccine,  in  Kerry,  says  O'Flaherty,  44  the  Uth  day 
of  May,  on  a  Wednesday,"  fixed  his  residence  in  the  province 
of  Ulster,  upon  an  island  named  Inis-Samer,  in  the  river  Erne. 
The  fables  related  by  the  Irish  bards'respecting  Partholan, — his 
faithless  wife,  her  favourite  greyhound,  the  seven  lakes  that 
burst  forth  after  his  arrival,— may  all  be  found  in  the  rhym- 
ing form  that  best  suits  them,  in  the  marvellous  pages  of 
Keating.  After  holding  possession  of  the  country  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  the  race  of  Partholan  were  all  swept  away  by  a 
plague;  and  the  Hill  of  Howth,lhen  called  Ken-llcdcr,  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  awful  ravages  of  this  pestilence. 

To  this  colony  succeeded  another  about  the  time,  it  is  said, 
of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  who  were  called,  from  the  name  of  their 
leader,  Nemcdians,  and  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The  fierce  wars  waged  by  this  people  with 
the  Fomorians,  a  tribe  of  African  sea-rovers,  who  then  infested 
the  coasts  of  Ireland,  form  one  of  the  most  picturesque  subjects 
of  the  ancient  Irish  Muse.  The  stronghold  of  these  African 
mariners,  who  are  supposed,  not  improbably,  to  have  been 
Carthaginian  traders,  was  the  Tower  ol  (  onan,  which  stood 
upon  an  island  on  the  sea-coast  ol  l  ister,  named  from  this 
structure  Tor-inis,  or  the  Island  of  the  Tower.  This  fortress 
the  Nemedians  stormed;  and,  after  dislodging  from  thencc 
their  formidable  enemy,  left  not  a  trace  of  the  mighty  structure 
standing.  Au  Irish  poem  called  44  The  Storming  of  the  Tower 
of  Conan,"  still  exists  in  the  noble  library  ol  Stowe.  The 
Fomorians,  however,  having  been  joined  by  fresh  supplies  of 
force,  a  general  battle,  by  land  and  sea,  ensued,  in  which  the 
Africans  were  victorious,  and  the  Nemedian  colony  being  all 
dispersed  and  destroyed,  the  country  was  once  more  left  at  the 
mercy  of  those  foreign  marauders,  and  relapsed  into  wildness 
and  desolation  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years. 

Tbenext,  and,  in  number,  thcthird,  ol  these  colonies,  which 
was  known  to  the  Irish  by  the  name  of  Fir-Holgs,  first  imposed 
upon  them,  it  is  said,  the  \okc  of  regal  authority,  and  dividing 
the  island  into  five  parts  or  provinces,  established  that  pentar 
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chal  form  of  government,  which  continued,  with  but  few  inter- 
ruptions, till  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  The  live  sons 
of  Dela,  under  whose  command  the  colony  had  landed,  shared 
the  kingdom,  according  to  this  division,  between  them/  placing 
a  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  island  at  the  spot  where  their  five 
shares  met.  Their  tenure  of  royalty,  however,  was  but  short : 
for,  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  had  this  quintuple 
sovereignty  remained  in  their  hands,  when  they  were  disposses- 
sed by  the  Tuatha-de-Danaan,  a  people  famed  for  necromancy, 
who,  after  sojourning  for  some  time  in  Greece,  where  they 
had  learned  this  mysterious  art,  proceeded  from  thence  to 
Denmark  and  Norway,  and  became  possessors,  while  in  those 
countries,  of  certain  marvellous  treasures,  among  which  were 
the  Stone  of  Destiny,  the  sorcerer's  spear,  and  the  magic  cal- 
dorn.  Armed  with  these  wonderful  gifts,  f  the  tribe  of  the 
Danaans  next  found  their  way  to  Scotland,  and,  after  a  rest 
there  of  some  years,  set  sail,  under  the  auspices  of  their  chief- 
tain, Nuad  of  the  Silver  Hand,  f  for  Ireland.  Here,  landing 
secretly,  under  cover  of  a  mist  which  their  enchantments  had 
raised,  these  sorcerers  penetrated  into  the  country,  and  had 
reached  Sliabh  and  Taruinn,  the  Mountain  of  Iron,  between  he 
lakes  of  Allen  and  Eirne,  before  their  presence  was  discovered. 
The  alarmed  Belgians,  thus  taken  by  surprise,  retreated  before 
them  rapidly  into  Con  naught,  where,  at  Moytura,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Lake  Masg,  that  sanguinary  battle  took  place,  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Battle  of  the  Field  of  the  Tower,  was 
long  a  favourite  theme  of  Irish  song.  §    Defeated  signally  by 

*  According  to  Ilanmer's  Chronicle,  there  arose  dissension  between  these  brother* 
and  the  youngest,  Slainge.  having,  as  ilanmer  expresses  it,  "encroached  round  about 
the  middle  stone  and  fixed  meare  aforesaid,"  usurped  at  length  the  sole  rule  of  the 
country. 

f  In  one  of  the  old  Irish  romances,  on  the  subject  of  Finn  Mac  Comhal.  that  hero 
k  imagined  to  have  derived  a  portion  of  his  knowledge  from  the  walers  of  a  certain 
magical  fountain  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Tuatha-de-Danaan,  and  of 
which  a  »inule  draught  was  sold  for  300  ounces  of  gold. 

$  So  railed  from  an  artificial  silver  hand,  which  he  wore  to  supply  the  loss  untamed 
from  a  wound  he  received  in  the  battle  of  Moytura.  We  are  tola  seriously  by  O'Fla- 
hcrty,  that  "Cred,  a  goldsmith,  formed  the  hand, 'and  Miach,  the  son  of  Dian  Keel, 
well  instructed  in  the  practical  parts  of  chirurgery,  set  the  arm  !  "—OffygUi,  fUtm. 
ch.  10. 

One  of  the  grandsons  of  this  Nuad,  named  Britannus,  or  Maol  Briotan.  is  said  to 
h»ve  passed  over,  after  their  defeat,  into  North  Britain ;  and  from  him,  according  to 
the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  the  Britain*  derived  their  origin.  To  this  tradition  Camden 
alludes,  in  a  note  on  his  Introduction, — 44  Britannia  dicta  est  a  quodam  qui  vocabatur 
Britannus."  There  is  also  another  of  the  grandsons  of  Muad,  named  Simon  Brcac, 
who  is  made  to  play  a  distinguished  part  iu  the  Scotch  version  of  our  Milesian  story ; 
being  represented  therein  as  the  importer  of  the  famous  Stone  of  Destiny,  and  even 
substituted,  in  place  of  Heremon,  as  the  founder  of  the  Milesian  monarchy.  (Foraun, 
I.  i.  c.  26.  See  also  Slillin<jfleet\  Origin.  Britan.  cap.  5.)  The  Scotch  antiqua- 
rians, however,  seem  to  have  confounded  this  primitive  Simon  Breac,  with  another  of 
the  same  name,  also  grands  on  of  a  king  Nuad,  who  flourished  four  centuries  later. 
See  Innes,  vol.  ii.  sect.  ti. 

<»  There  are,  in  the  hbrar*  of  Stowe.  «ny$  Dr.  O'Connor,  no  less  than  five  metrical 
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their  invaders,  the  Belgians  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  North. 
Aran,  *  and  the  Hebrides,  and  the  victorious  Danaans  became 
in  their  turn  sole  masters  of  the  country. 

In  process  of  time,  the  Tuatha-de-Danaan  were  themselves 
dispossessed  of  their  sway;  a  successful  invasion  from  the  coast 
of  Spain  having  put  an  end  to  the  Danaanian  dynasty,  and  trans- 
ferred the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  that  Milesian  or  Scotic  race, 
which,  through  so  long  a*  series  of  succeeding  ages,  supplied 
Ireland  with  her  kings.  This  celebrated  colony,  though  coming 
directly  from  Spain,  was  originally,  we  are  told,  of  Scythic  race, 
and  its  various  migrations  and  adventures,  before  reaching  its 
Isle  of  Destiny  in  the  West,  are  detailed  by  our  Bards,  with 
all  that  fond  and  lingering  minuteness  in  which  fancy,  playing 
with  its  own  creations,  so  much  delights  to  indulge.  Grafting 
upon  this  Scythic  colony  the  traditional  traces  and  stories  of 
their  country,  respecting  the  Phoenicians,  they  have  Contrived 
to  collect  together,  without  much  regard  to  either  chronology, 
history,  or  geography,  every  circumstance  that  could  tend  to 
dignify  and  add  lustre  to  such  an  event;— an  event  upon  which 
not  only  the  rank  of  their  country  itself  in  the  heraldry  of 
nations  depended,  but  in  which  every  individual,  entitled  by 
his  Milesian  blood  to  lay  claim  to  a  share  in  so  glorious  a 
pedigree,  was  interested.  In  order  more  completely  to 
identify  the  ancestors  of  these  Scythic  colonists  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians, they  relate  that  by  one  of  them,  named  Fenius,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  the  Ogham  character  is  attributed,  an  academy 
for  languages  was  instituted  upon  the  Plain  of  Shenaar,  in  which 
that  purest  dialect  of  the  Irish,  called  the  Bearla  Feini,  was 
cultivated. 

From  thence  tracing  this  chosen  race  in  their  migrations  to 
different  countries,  and  connecting  them,  by  marriage  or  friends- 
hip, during  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt,  with  most  of  the  heroes 
of  Scripture  history,  our  Bards  conduct  them  at  length,  by  a 
route  not  very  intelligible,  to  Spain.  There,  by  their  valour 
and  enterprise,  they  succeed  in  liberating  the  country  from 
its  Gothic  invaders,  f  and,  in  a  short  time,  make  themselves 
masters  of  almost  the  whole  kingdom.  Still  haunted,  however, 

. 

chronicle*,  io  which  this  battle  of  Moytura  is  commemorated.— Rer.  Uibem.  8cript. 
Prol.  ii.  37. 

'  See  Sketch  of  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Isles  of  Aran,  by 
John  T.  O'Flaherly,  Trans  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xiv. 

t  VVe  have  here  a  specimen  of  that  art  of  annihilating  both  space  and  time,  which 
is  so  prodigally  exhibited  throughout  the  Milesian  story,  i  Among  the  many  different  na- 
tion* that  in  succession  became  masters  of  Spain,  the  occupation  of  .that  kingdom  by 
the  (ioihs,  which  is  here  assumed  as  having  taken  place  in  the  remote  Milesian  times, 
did  not  really  occur  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era. 
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in  the  midst  of  their  glory,  by  the  remembrance  of  a  prophecy, 
which  had  declared  that  an  Island  in  the  Western  Sea  was  to 
be  their  ultimate  place  of  rest,  the  two  sons  of  their  great  lea- 
der, Milesius,  at  length  fitted  out  a  grand  martial  expedition, 
and  set  sail,  in  thirty  ships,  from  the  coast  ofGallicia  for  Ireland. 
According  to  the  Bardic  chronology,  1 300  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  but  according  to  Nennius,  /Engus/  and  others, 
near  five  centuries  later,  this  "  lettered  and  martial  colony"  (to 
use  the  language  of  one  of  its  most  zealous  champions) f  arrived, 
under  the  command  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  on  the  Irish  coasts; 
and  having  effected  a  landing  at  Inbher  Soeine,  the  present 
Bantry  Bay,  on  Thursday,  the  first  of  May,  a.  m.  29344  achieved 
that  great  and  memorable  victory  over  the  Tuatha~de-Danaan,$ 
which  secured  to  themselves  and  their  princely  descendants,  for 
more  than  2000  years,  the  supreme  dominion  over  all  Ireland. 


*  Psalier-na- Rann .  ./Gurus  is  here  referred  to  merely  as  the  putative  author  of 
this  work,  a  high  authority  having  pronounced  that  tiiere  are  no  grounds  for  attributing 
it  to  him.  (Lanigan,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  iii.  c.  20.)  The  very 
nature,  indeed,  ofsome  of  the  content*  of  this  Psalter,  iff  as  bishop  Nicholson  asserts, 
it  contain*  a  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  from  iivremon  down  io  Brian  Boroirahe, 
who  was  slain  in  1014,  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  production  of  a  writer 
of  the  eighth  century. 

f  Dissertations  on  Irish  History,  sect.  21. 

t  Vgygia,  nan  iii.  ch.  16.   O'Flaherty  baa  here  reduced,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
calculation  of  the  Bards,  and  computes  the  date  of  this  landing  to  have  been  only  a 
thousand  years  before  our  era  ;  while  Keating  adheres  to  the  authority  of  the  Pwlter  of 
Cashel,  fixing  it  three  centuries  earlier.    The  author  of  Dissertations  on  the  History 
of  Ireland  (as  I  shall  henceforth  designate  Mr.^O'Connor  of  Belanagarc,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  bin  reverend  descendant,  the  late  librarian  at  Stowe)  at  first  adopted 
the  calculation  of  O'Flaherty,  but  saw  reason  afterwards  to  abate  near  five  centuries  of 
(hat  date (se%  Ogyg.V indie,  preface;  also  Reflections  on  History  of  Ireland,  Co\- 
lectan,  no.  10.);  and  Dr.  O'Connor  is  conteut  to  refer  the  coming  of  the  Milesians  to 
the  year  before  Chriat  489.— (Rer.  Hibtm.  Script.  Prol.  ii  45.)   The  most  ex  I** 
vagant,  however,  of  all  the  compulations  of  this  event  is  that  made  by  Donald  O'Nefl, 
a  king  of  Ulster,  who,  writing,  in  the  year  1317,  to  pope  John  XXII.,  assures  his  Holi- 
ness that  the  Milesian  colony  settled  in  Ireland  about  2300  years  before  the  Christian 
era.    See  Fordun  (Scotichron.),\io  whom  we  must  trust  for  the  authenticity  of  tins 
curious  document.  It  hi  also  quoted,  but  without  reference  to  any  authority,  by  Usher. 
—Eccles.  Antiquitat.  c.  16.    In  endeavouring  to  fix  the  period  of  tha  Argoimulic 
expedition,  the  learned  author  of  The  Remains  of  Japhet  comes  gravely  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  have  been  about  the  same  number  of  years  from  the  flood  as  (lie 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Milesians;  and  adds, "  so  that  if  Jason  did  sail  to  Ireland, 
it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  Milesians  in  that  kingdom. 

§  The  fondness  of  the  Irish  for  their  old  national  traditions  is  shown  in  the  names 
given  to  remarkable  places  throughout  the  country,  most  of  which  may  be  traced  to 
some  famous  hero  or  heroine,  commemorated  in  ancient  songs  and  tales.  Even  the 
shore  on  which  the  antediluvian  uymph,  Ceaara,  was  said  to  have  been  buried,  used  to 
be  pointed  out,  in  the  time  of  Giraldus,  with  reverence.— (Topog.  Dist.  3  c.  I.)  Me- 
morials, in  like  manner,  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Milesians  and  iheTuatna-oe- 
Danaan  were  preserved  for  ages  on  the  spot  where  that  combat  is  said  to  ha\e 
occurred.  Not  only  of  the  chieftains,  but  of  the  ladies  and  druids  who  fell  in  the  fight, 
the  names  were  associated  with  the  valleys  and  lulls  in  that  neighbourhood.  An  oM 
poem  on  the  Battle  of  Sliabb-Mis  is  referred  to  by  Smith  (History  of  Kerry),  wno 
adds  that  "  the  monumental  stones  said,  iu  the  above  poem,  to  have  been  erecu«dover 
the  graves  of  the  noble  warriors,  are  still  remaining  on  Mount  Cahirconree,  oue  ol  the 
Sliabhmis  mountains  in  Kerry." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Historical  view  of  the  colonisation  of  Ireland. 

When  stripped  of  their  fanciful  dates,  and  reduced  within 
due  bounds  of  antiquity,  these  traditions  of  the  (irst  settlements 
in  Ireland,  however  fabulously  coloured,  may  be  taken  as  pre- 
serving the  memory  of  some  of  those  early  invasions,  of  which, 
in  times  when  the  migratory  spirit  was  alive  over  the  whole 
earth,  this  island  must  frequently  have  been  the  object.  The 
story  of  a  colony,  in  remote  ages,  under  a  chieftain  of  the  race 
of  Japhet,  falls  in  with  the  hypothesis  of  those  who,  in  tracing 
westward  the  migration  of  the  Noachida?,  include  both  Britain 
and  Ireland  among  those  Isles  of  the  Gentiles  *  which  became, 
on  the  partition  of  the  earth,  the  appanage  of  the  descendants 
of  Japhet.  The  derivation  of  a  later  settlement,  the  Nemedians, 
from  some  country  near  the  Euxine  Sea,  coincides  no  less  aptly 
with  the  general  current  of  European  tradition,  according  to 
which  the  regions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasian 
mountains  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  source  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  West,  f 

We  have  shown  it  to  be  probable,  as  welt  from  foreign  as 
from  native  tradition,  that  Ireland  derived  her  primitive  po- 
pulation from  Spain.  The  language  brought  by  these  first  settlers 
was  that  which  was  common  then  to  all  the  Celts  of  Europe. 
Those  Spanish  colonies,  therefore,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the 
south  and  southwestern  coasts  of  Ireland,  must  have  arrived 
there  at  some  much  later  period,  when  the  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
anciently  spoken  in  Spain  had  become  corrupted  by  mixture 
with  other  tongues;  as  it  is  plainly  from  these  later  Spanish 
settlers  must  have  flowed  that  infusion  into  the  Irish  language 
of  a  number  of  Basque  or  Cantabrian  words,  wThich  induced 
the  learned  antiquary,  Edward  Lhuyd,  to  imagine  a  degree  of 
affinity  between  these  tongues4 

*  The  first  language  spoken  in  Europe,  say*  Pardons,  was  the  Japhetan.  called  after  - 
wards  the  FVlatgiau  ;  M  and  this  language,"  he  asserts,  lu  is  now  to  be  found  only  in 
Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Wales."  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  the 
Celtic  Kings,  Japhet  was  the  first  British  monarch.    See  Sammes,  chap.  10. 

t  See  Sir  W.  Jones's  Sixth  Discourse,  On  the  Persians. 

i  u  As  by  collating  the  languages  I  have  found  one  part  of  the  Irish  reconcileable 
to  the  Welsh,  so  by  a  diligent  perusal  of  the  New  Testament  and  some  manuscript 
l«apers  I  received  from  the  learned  Dr.  Edward  Brown,  written  in  the  laoguage  of 
theCantabrians,  I  have  had  a  satisfactory  knowledge  as  to  the  affinity  of  the  other 
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In  the  direction  of  Spain,  it  is  most  likely,  whatever  of  foreign 
commerce  or  intercourse  the  ancient  Irish  may  have  possessed, 
was,  down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period;  maintained.  The 
description  given,  indeed,  by  a  poet  of  our  own  days,  of  the 
geographical  position  of  Ireland,  as  standing  "with  her  back 
turned  to  Europe,  her  face  to  the  West,"  is  far  more  applicable 
to  the  state  of  her  political  and  commercial  relations  in  those 
times  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  her  resort  lay  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
alone ;  and  that  commerce  which  frequented  her  ports  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  was  maintained,  not  certainly  with  the 
Romans,  to  whom  she  was  then  and  for  ages  after  unkuowo, 
but  with  Iberian  merchants  most  probably,  and  with  those  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Phoenician  settlers  who  inhabited  the 
western  coasts  of  Spain. 

,  A  remark  above  applied  to  the  Spanish  colonisation,  will  be 
found  applicable  also  to  the  colonies  from  Gaul.  Whatever 
share  may  have  been  contributed  by  that  country  to  the  first 
Celtic  population  of  Ireland,  it  was  not  till  a  much  later  period, 
most  probably,  that  the  Gaulish  colonies,  named  by  Ptolemy, 
established  themselves  in  the  island.  The  people  called  Fir- 
Bolgs  by  the  Bards  were,  it  is  evident,  Belgoe,  of  the  same  race 
with  those  in  Britain ;  bnt  at  what  period  they  fixed  themselves 
in  cither  country,  and  whether  those  who  took  possession  of 
Ireland  were  derived  immediately  through  Britain,  or  direct  from 
Belgic  Gaul,  are  questions  that  must  still  remain  open  to  con- 
jecture. The  Menapii  and  the  Cauci  both  nations  of  the  Belgic 
coast/  came  directly,  it  is  most  probable,  to  Ireland,  as  there  is 
no  trace  of  them  to  be  found  in  Britain, — the  town  of  Menapia 
in  Wales  having  been  founded,  it  is  thought,  by  the  Irish  Me- 
napii. f    In  the  Bardic  historians,  we  find  a  romantic  account 

part  with  the  old  Spanish."— Preface  to  LhuycTs  Glossography .  The  attempt  to 
prove  this  alleged  affinity  is  admitted  to  hare  been  an  utter  fail  ,ure  :  the  instances  of 
resemblance  between  the  two  languages  being  no  greater  than  may  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  by  such  engraftments  on  the  origiual  speech  of  a  country  as  foreign  colo- 
nies are  always  sure  to  introduce.  See  Baxter,  on  the  word  Ibemia,  where  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  misled  by  this  false  notion  of  Lhuyd  into  some,  very  erroneous 
speculations. 

'  M  Both  these  nations,"  says  the  monk  Richard, u  were  undoubtedly  of  Teutonic 
origin,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  period  their  ancestors  passed  over."  Wbitaker, 
however,  who  will  allow  no  fact  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  own  hypothesis,  with  respect 
to  the  peopling  of  Ireland  exclusively  from  Britain,  deserts  his  favourite  guide,  Ri- 
chard, on  this  point,  and  insists  that  the  Menapii  and  the  Cauci  were  not  German, 
but  British  tribes.  (Hist,  of  Manchester,  book  i.  ch.  12,  sect.  4.)  Camden,  Dr. 
O'Connor,  Wood  (Enquiry  into  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Ireland) ,  and  other 
authorities,  all  pronounce  these  tribes  to  have  been  of  German  origin  ;  as  were,  most 
probably,  the  neighbours  of  the  Menapii,  the  Cortondi. 

t  "They  must  have  come  from  Belgic  Gaul  and  Germany,  for  we  meet  with  no 
trace  of  them  in  Britain  ;  Menapia  in  Wales  being  founded  by  the  Irish  Menapii.n— 
Ledwich,  Antiquities, 
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of  a  monarch,  named  Labhra  Longseach,*  who  having  been  ex- 
iled, in  his  youth,  to  Gaul,  returned  from  thence  at  the  head  of 
a  Gaulish  colony,  *  which  he  established  in  the  regions  now 
known  as  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  This  site  of 
the  settlement  corresponds  exactly,  as  will  be  seen,  with  the  dis- 
trict assigned  by  Ptolemy  to  theMenapii;  and,  in  further  confir- 
mation both  of  the  tradition  and  of  this  geographer's  accuracy, 
we  find  the  old  Irish  name  for  the  harbour  which  these  foreigners 
first  entered  to  have  been  Loch  Garman,  or  the  harbour  of  the 
Germans. 

In  that  maze  of  uncertainty  and  confusion  which,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  continues 
to  perplex  the  enquiries  of  the  learned  into  the  lineage  of  the 
different  races  of  Europe,  it  remains  still  a  contested  question, 
whether  the  Belgae  were  a  Celtic  or  a  Teutonic  race.-  In  Eng- 
land, whose  early  history  is  so  much  involved  in  the  decision,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  origin  and  composition  of  her  people,  but 
also  in  all  that  relates  to  the  formation  of  her  language  and  the 
gradual  rise  of  her  institutions,  the  opinions  hitherto  advanced 
on  the  subject  have  been  pretty  equally  balanced ;  and  while,  on 
the  one  side,  Whitaker,  Chalmers,  and  others,  reinforced  re- 
cently by  the  able  concurrence  of  Dr.  Pritchard4  have  held 
the  Belgic  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  several  distinguished  writers, 
on  the  other  hand,  among  whom  is  the  author  of  the  learned 
Enquiry  into  the  Rise  of  the  English  Commonwealth^  have,  as 

*  From  the  long  spears,  called  Laighean,  with  which  the  Gaul*  who  accompanied 
this  prince,  were  armed,  ihe  province  of  Lcinstcr  is  said  to  have  derived  ils  ancient 
name  of  Coige-Laighean, or  the  Province  of  the  Spears.  See  O'Halloran,  vol.  ii.  ch.  6. 

f  The  cause  of  this  confusion,  which  has  arisen  principally  from  the  intermixture  of 
(ho  Germans  and  Gauls,  by  reciprocal  colonisation,  is  well  Mated  by  a  writer  in  the 
Mcmoires  de  1' Academie,  torn,  xviii.    M  Jl  est  sur  que  les  Celles  et  les  Germain* 

ctaicnt  deux  nntions  diffcrentes  mais  les  colonies  qui  uvuient  passe  du  midi, 

on  de  la  Gaule,  dans  la  Germanic,  et  celled  qui  cfaient  deseendues  de  la  Germanie 
dans  la  Gaule,  les  avaient  extrememenl  melees,  et  je  ne  doute  pas  qu'il  no  fallut  une 
certaine  attention  pour  dem£lcr  les  difference*  qui  les  distinguaicut."  Finkerion,  also, 
has  given  an  explanation,  perhaps  still  more  satisfactory,  of  the  origin  of  this  confu- 
sion between  the  race*:— M  As  the  Celts  had  anciently  possessed  all  Gaul,  their  name 
was  continued  by  some,  aud  by  the  distant  Greek  writers  especially,  to  ail  the  Gauls; 
though  the  Belgaj  and  Aquitani,  the  Gulli  Braccati,  and  others,  or  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  Gauls,  were  not  Celts,  but  the  expellers  of  the  Cells.  The  case  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  English,  who  are  called  Britons,  not  as  being  old  Britons,  but  as  expellers 
of  those  Briton*,  and  as  I  ring  in  Britain.'1— Dissertation  on  the  Scythians  or  Got /u, 
part.  ii.  ch.  4. 

\  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind.  One  of  the  reasons 
alleged  by  this  writer,  for  supposing  the  Belgic  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Erse  is,  that 
**  several  names  of  persona  and  places  in  those  parts  of  South  Britain  which  were  prc- 
bably  occupied  by  Belgic  people,  belong,  according  to  their  orthography,  to  the  Lrse, 
and  not  to  the  Cambro- Celtic  dialect."  But  the  real  solution  of  the  difficulty  hire 
alated  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  demonstrated  by  Lhuyd  and  others,  that  the  primitive 
po!s»e*s*>r*  of  the  country  now  called  Wales  were  a  race  »pcaking  a  dialect  of  the  Erse, 
or  Irish,  and  that  from  them,  not  from  the  Belgre,  the  permanent  features  of  the  country 
derived  their  names. 

§  M  The  main  liody  of  the  population  of  England  is  derived  from  the  Belgic  nation. 
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it  appears  to  me,  on  far  more  tenable  grounds,  both  of  reason- 
ing and  authority,  pronounced  this  people  to  have  been  of  purely 
Teutonic  descent.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  the  term  Scythic, 
applied  to  the  Belgic  colony,  leads  to  the  inference  that  they 
were  there  held  to  be  a  northern  or  Gothic  race;  and  that  their 
language  must  have  been  different  from  that  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tives, appears  from  the  notice  taken  in  the  Book  of  Lccane,*  of  a 
particular  form  of  speech  known  by  the  name  of  the  Belgaid. 

The  Tuatha-de-Danaans,  by  whom  the  Belgie  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  defeated  and  supplanted,  are  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Damnonians  of  Cornwall;  while 
others,  more*  consistently  with  tradition,  derive  their  origin  from 
those  Dam  nu  of  North  Britain,  w  ho  inhabited  the  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Dee  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Of 
the  historical  verity  of  these  two  colonies,  the  Fir-Bolgs  and  Da- 
naans,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained;  as  down  to  a  period  within 
the  fair  compass  of  history,  the  former  were  still  a  powerful 
people  in  Connaught,  having,  on  more  than  one  important  oc- 
casion, distinguished  themselves  in  the  intestine  commotions  of 
the  country;  and  the  famous  Goll,  the  son  of  Morni,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Ossianic  age,  was  said  to  be  of  the  blood-royal  of 
the  Tuatha-de-Danaan  princes4 

Among  the  tribes  marked  by  Ptolemy  in  his  map,  a  feu 
suggest  themselves  as  requiring  particular  notice.  It  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  the  south  and  south-western  parts  of  Ire- 
land, the  region  nearest  to  the  coasts  of  Spain,  that  the  tribes 
originating  in  that  country  were  to  be  found.  Thus  the  Iverni, 
whose  chief  city,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was  Ivemie,  or  Hybernis, 
occupied,  in  addition  to  a  portion  of  Cork,  all  that  part  of  Kerry 
which  lies  between  the  Promontorium  Austrinum,  or  Mizen 

• 

one  of  the  three  (Treat  families  into  which  the  Teu  tones  are  divided."— Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave's  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  voL  i.  ch.  2.  See,  also, 
lor  curious  remarks  upon  the  affinity  between  the  Frisic  and  Anglo-Saxon  languages 
(the  former  being,  it  w  there  aaid,  the  least  altered  branch  of  Uie  Belgic),  Ed.  Rev. 
vol.  iii.  art.  1. — Nor  must  the  acute,  though  dogmatic  Pinkerton  be  forgotten  among 
the  supporters  of  the  Gothic  origin  of  the  Belga?.  Sec  Dissert,  on  the  Goths,  part  i». 
eh.  3.  where,  in  addition  to  his  own  opinion  and  authority,  he  adds  the  following  in  * 
note  :— M  Paul  Merula,  in  his  Cosmographia,  seems  to  be  the  first  who  saw  that  the 
ancient  Belga1,  on  account  of  their  German  origin,  spoke  the  Gothic  tongue ;  and  hi* 
reasons  to  prove  it  (pars  i.  lib.  3.)  cannot  be  answered." 

*  As  quoted  by  Wood  (Enquiry  into  the  Primitive  Inhabitants,  ice)  This  writer, 
who  follows  Pinkerton  in  supposing  the  Bclgw  to  have  been  the  Scots,  adopts  also,  of 
course,  his  opinion  as  to  the  former  being  Teutones.  w  The  only  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land/' he  says,  "  who  seem  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  British,  Homan,  and  other 
foreign  writers,  were  the  enterprising  Belga?,  whom,  as  Goths  or  Scythians,  they 
denominated  Scoli  or  Scuit.'1 

i  M  From  hence,  perhaps,  they  borrowed  the  name  of  Tunth  Dee ;  that  w,  «  people 
living  contiguous  to  the  river  Dee."— Ogyg.,  part  i.  , 

\  See  Translation  of  an  Ode,  attributed  to  Goll,  by  O'llalloran,  Transactions  of 
Royal  Irish  Academy  for  the  year  1788 
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Head,  and  the  river,  anciently  called  the  Iernus,  now  the  river 
Kenmare.  We  dan  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  source  from 
whence  the  Iernus  derived  its  name,  when  we  find,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Spain,  another  river  Ierne,  and  also  a  promon- 
tory in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  bearing  the  same  name. 
The  term  thus  applied  signifies,  in  Celtic,  the  uttermost  point ; 
and  in  its  appropriation  thus  successively  to  each  of  these  places, 
we  trace,  by  stages,  as  it  were,  the  progress  of  Phoenician  dis- 
covery in  the  west;  the  same  name,  which  they  who  first  reached 
the  western  coasts  of  Spain  left  as  a  mark  of  the  uttermost 
hounds  of  their  knowledge  in  that  direction,  having  been  after- 
wards, on  the  discovery  of  Ireland,  transferred,  in  the  same 
sense,  to  her  shores.* 

The  Velabri,  a  people  situated  near  Kerry  Head,  were  also, 
it  is  supposed,  of  Spanish  origin ;  while  the  Gangani  (more  pro- 
perly Concani)  and  the  Luceni,f  tribes  inhabiting  near  each  other 
in  Spain,  continued  also  after  migration,  to  be  near  neighbours 
in  Ireland;  the  Luceni  having  established  themselves  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Shannon,  while  the  Concani,  from  whom  Con- 
naught  is  said  to  have  been  named,  fixed  their  station  upon  the 
western.  The  claims  of  the  Brigantes  to  be  accounted  a  Span- 
ish colony,  appear  by  no  means  so  valid ;  though  from  the  share 
assigned  to  this  people  in  the  romantic  adventures  of  the  Mile- 
sians, it  becomes  a  point  of  importance  with  the  believers  in 
that  story  to  establish  their  direct  descent  from  Spain.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bards,  it  was  by  Breoghan,  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Milesians,  that  their  city  Brigantia,  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Corunna,  was  built;  and  it  was  from  the  top,  as  they  tell  us,  of 
a  lofty  light-house,  or  Pharos,  erected  on  the  Gallician  coast, 
that  Ith,  the  son  of  Breoghan,  looking  northward,  one  starry 
winter  night,  discovered,  by  means  of  a  miraculous  telescope, 
the  isle  of  Eirin  to  which  they  were  destined,  It  is  added,  that 
the  descendants  of  these  Spanish  heroes  were,  to  a  late  period, 

•  w  The  reason  which  conclude*  me  in  ihc  belief  that  Ireland  took  its  name  from 
the  Phoenicians,  is  because  in  the  uttermost  coast  of  Spain,  westward,  is  a  promontory, 
called  bj  Strabo,  Ierne,  and  the  river  next  to  it  is  called  bj  Mela,  Ierne;  but  when 
these  Inlands  were  discovered,  then  Ireland  took  this  name  as  the  uttermost." — Sam 
tmes,  Britann.  Antiq.  Must.  chap.  5.  Though  by  Camden  and  several  other  writers, 
the  authority  of  Strabo  is  in  like  manner  referred  to,  for  the  existence  of  a  Spanish 
promontory,  called  Ierne,  there  is,  in  reality,  no  such  headland  mentioned  by  that  geo- 
grapher. According  to  Hoffman,  it  was  a  mountain  that  was  thus  named  (I^exic.  in 
voce) ;  and  he  also  refers  to  Strabo,  but,  as  far  as  1  can  find,  with  no  better  authority. 

Similar  to  Sammes  s  derivation  of  the  name  Ierne,  is  that  of  Hibernia,  as  given  by 
Bocharl,  who  says  that  it  signifies  the  last  or  most  western  dwelling-place.  "  Nihil  aliud 
est  quam  i&eritnr  ultima  habitatio  s  quia  ultra  Hiberniam  versus  occasum  veteres  nihil 
noverant  quam  vastnm  mare." — Geograph.  Sac.  lib.  xii.  c.  39. 

t  "The  Luceni  of  Ireland  teem  to  derive  their  name  and  original  from  the  Lucensii 
of  Gallitia,  in  the  opposite  coast  of  Spain,  of  whose  name  some  remains  are  to  this 
day  in  the  barony  or  Lixoaw  Camdtn. 
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distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Clan  Brcogan/  and  that  to  them 
the  name  of  Brigantes  was  applied  by  Ptolemy  in  his  map.  All 
this,  however,  plausibly  as  it  may  seem  to  be  supported  by  the 
existence  of  an  actual  city  named  Brigantia,-]-  in  Gal  lie  ia, — the 
very  region  from  whence  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies  were 
derived, — is  but  a  creation  evidently  of  the  later  national  his- 

*  w 

torians,  founded  upon  the  true  and  ancient  traditions  of  a  colo- 
nisation from  the  north-west  of  Spain. 

The  most  probable  account  of  the  Brigantes  is,  that  they  were 
a  branch  of  that  powerful  tribe  of  the  same  name  in  Britain, 
whose  territories  extended  over  no  less  than  five  of  the  present 
English  counties,  and  who  became  the  most  potent  and  numerous 
people  of  all  the  ancient  Britons.}  On  the  strength  of  a  mere 
conjecture,  suggested  by  Camden,  §  the  date  of  their  migration 
into  Ireland  is  fixed  so  late  as  the  year  of  our  era  76,  when 
Petilius  Cerealis  was  governor  of  Britain.  But  for  this  assump- 
tion there  appears  to  be  no  historical  authority  whatsoever. 
The  mention,  indeed,  of  the  Brigantes  in  Ptolemy's  map  of 
Ireland,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  only  the  more  ancient  of  her 
tribes  are  marked  dow  n,  sufficiently  disproves  the  recent  date 
thus  assigned  to  their  migration. 

The  Nagnatae,  a  people  inhabiting  Connaught,  and  supposed 
to  have  contributed  to  the  compound  name  of  that  province,*' 
deserve  to  be  peculiarly  noticed  on  account  of  their  chief  city 

■ 

*  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  chap.  13. 

+  On  no  other  grounds  did  Flonanus  del  Campo,  an  author  mentioned  by  Camden, 
undertake  to  prove  that  the  Brigantes  of  Britain  were  derived,  through  Ireland,  from 
his  own  country,  Spain.  There  is  also  an  Essay,  by  Mons.  le  Brigant.  published  1702, 
in  which  he  professes  to  prove  that  they  M  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain. 
France,  Germany,  Portugal,  England,  and  of  Ireland  in  part."  Baxter  had  already 
given  much  the  same  account  of  them,  deriving  them  originally  from  the  ancient 
Phrygians.  Availing  himself,  too,  of  a  whimsical  rending  of  Scaligcr.  who,  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Seneca,  converts  "Seuto- Brigantes  "  into  M  Scoto- Brigantes."  Baxter  applies 
this  latter  name,  throughout  his  work,  to  the  Scots  who  colonised  North  Britain, 
choosing  to  consider  them  as  a  mixed  race  between  the  Brigantes  of  Britain,  and 
the  Irish. — Gioesar.  Antiq.  passim. 

\  Brigantium  civitalem,  qua  numerosiasima  provincial  totrus  perhibetur.— Tacit. 
Ayric.  c.  17. 

*§  If  it  may  not  be  allowed  that  our  Brigantes  and  those  in  Ireland  had  the  same 
names,  upon  the  same  account,  I  had  rather,  with  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Savil,  conjecture  that  some  of  our  Brigantes,  with  others  of  the  British  nations,  retired 
into  (retard  upon  the  coming  over  of  the  Romans;  some  for  the  sake  of  ease  and 
quietness,  other*,"  &c.  8tc.  On  this  point,  Whitaker,  and  his  follower,  Wood,  are, 
as  usual,  satisfied  with  the  sole  authority  of  the  monk,  Kichard,  whose  words  bear 
most  suspiciously,  I  must  say,  the  appearance  of  having  been  copied  from  the  above 
passage  of  Camden  :— M  Nationes  qurn  cum  vel  ab  hoste  ftnitimo  non  daretur  qnies  vel, 
(Si.c.  &c.  in  hone  terra m  trajecerunt."  There  are,  indeed,  strong  grounds  for  suspect- 
ing that  this  pretended  work  of  the  monk  of  Cirencester,  upon  which  Whitaker,  Chal- 
mers, Wood,  and  others,  have  founded  so  many  speculation*,  was  hut  a  clever  forgery 
of  the  last  century,  fabricated,  it  is  probable,  for  the  express  purpose  of  imposing 
upon  the  learned  but  credulous  Dr.  Slukely,  to  whom  the  manuscript  of  it  was  so 
suspiciously  transmitted. 

♦v  Compounded  possibly,  says  Camden,  of  Concadi  and  Nagnalic 
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Nagnata,  to  which  Ptolemy  applies  the  epithet  "  eminent,"  or 
"illustrious,"*  and  which  is  conjectured  to  have  stood  not  far 
from  the  present  Sligo.f  We  find,  also,  among  the  towns 
enumerated  by  this  geographer,  Eblana,  or  Deblana4  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  called  the  Eblanii,  and  placed  by  Ptolemy 
under  the  same  parallel  with  the  present  Dublin. 

Having  touched  briefly  on  all  that  appeared  to  me  most 
worthy  of  observation  among  the  earlier  tribes  and  septs  of 
Ireland,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that  latest 
and  most  important  of  all  her  settlements,  theScythic,  or  Scotic, 
from  whence  the  whole  of  her  people  in  the  course  of  time 
received  the  name  of  Scots,  and  retained  it  exclusively  to  so  late 
a  period  as  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  §  A  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  colony,  as  contained  in  the  Psalters  and  metrical 
records  of  the  Bards,  has  been  already  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  work  of  Keating, 
which  is  drawn  almost  wholly  from  these  romantic  sources. 

It  is  a  task,  ungracious  and  painful,  more  especially  to  one 
accustomed  from  his  early  days  to  regard,  through  a  poetic 
medium,  the  ancient  foil  lines  of  his  country,  to  be  obliged,  at 
the  stern  call  of  historical  truth,  not  only  to  surrender  his  own 
illusions  on  the  subject,  but  to  undertake  also  the  invidious  task 
of  dispelling  the  dreams  of  others  who  have  not  the  same  im- 
perative motives  of  duty  or  responsibility  for  disenchanting 
themselves  of  so  agreeable  an  error.  That  the  popular  belief 
in  this  national  tale  should  so  long  have  been  cherished  and 
persevered  in,  can  hardly  be  a  subject  of  much  wonder.  So 
consolatory  to  the  pride  of  a  people  for  ever  struggling  against 
the  fatality  of  their  position  has  been  the  fondly  imagined  epoch 
flf  those  old  Milesian  days,  when,  as  they  believe,  the  glory  of 
arts  and  arms,  and  all  the  blessings  of  civilisation  came  in  the 
train  of  their  heroic  ancestors  from  the  coasts  of  Spain,  that 
hitherto  none  but  the  habitual  revilers  and  depreciators  of  Ire- 
land, the  base  scribes  of  a  dominant  party  and  sect,  have  ever 
thought  of  calling  in  question  the  authenticity  of  a  legend  to  which 
a  whole  nation  had  long  clung  with  retrospective  pride,  and 
which  substituting,  as  it  does,  a  mere  fantom  of  glory  for  true 

• 

t  M  I  cannot  discover,"  says  Ware,  "  the  least  footsteps  of  a  oicjr  so  called,  in 
all  that  tract  of  country,— so  all  devouring  is  Time !"— Chap.  6. 

X  Ita  enim  plane  reponenduin  in  Ptolemeo  pro  truncato  Eblana.—  Baxter,  Gloss 
Anita.  Br  it  an. 

|  Quod  ul  ante  undecimum  post  Christi  nafiritatem  seculum  hatod  quaquam  factum, 
in  niie  precedent)*  Capitis declaravimus ;  ita  neminem  qui  toto  antecedcnliiim  nimnrinn 
opatioacripaerit.  produci  pome  arbitramur  qui  Scotia  appellation*  Albanian!  utiqnaw. 
dewgoaTerit.— U»hert  De  Britannic.  EccUt.  Primord.  cap.  16. 
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historical  fame,  has  served  them  so  mournfully  in  place  of  real 
independence  and  greatness.  Even  in  our  own  times,  all  the 
most  intelligent  of  those  writers  who  have  treated  of  ancient 
Ireland,  have  each,  in  turn,  adopted  the  tale  of  the  Milesian  co- 
lonisation, and  lent  all  the  aid  of  their  learning  and  talent  to 
elevate  it  into  history/  But  even  in  their  hands,  the  attempt 
has  proved  an  utter  failure;  nor  could  any  effort,  indeed,  of  in- 
genuity succeed  in  reconciling  the  improbabilities  of  a  story, 
which  in  no  other  point  of  view  differs  from  the  fictitious  origins 
invented  for  their  respective  countries  by  Hunibald,  SufTridus,-j- 
Geoffroy  Monmouth,  and  others,  than  in  having  been  some- 
what more  ingeniously  put  together  by  its  inventors,  and  far 
more  fondly  persevered  in  by  the  imaginative  people,  whose 
love  of  high  ancestry  it  flatters,  and  whose  wounded  pride  it 
consoles. 

In  one  respect,  the  traditional  groundwork  on  which  the  fable 
is  founded,  may  be  accounted  of  some  value  to  the  historian,  as 
proving  the  prevalence  in  the  country  itself  of  early  traditions 
and  remembrances  respecting  that  connexion  with  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  the  East,  which,  as  well  from  Punic  as  from  Grecian 
authorities,  we  have  shown  that  the  Ierne  of  other  ages  must 
have  maintained. 

Had  the  Bards,  in  their  account  of  the  early  settlements,  so 
far  followed  the  natural  course  of  events  as  to  place  that  colony 
which  they  wished  to  have  considered  instead  of  the  Irish  people 
at  the  commencement  instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  series,  we 
should  have  been  spared ,  at  least,  those  difficulties  of  chronology 
which  at  present  beset  the  whole  scheme.  By  making  the  Mi- 
lesian settlement  posterior  in  time  to  the  Firbolgs  and  the 
Tuatha-de-Danaans,  both  the  poetry  and  the  reality  of  our  early 
annals  are  alike  disturbed  from  their  true  stations.  The  ideal 
colony,  which  ought  to  have  been  placed  beyond  the  bounds  of 

*  Lord  lioane  (Observations  on  the  Request  of  Henry  Flood),  Dr.  O'Connor 
[Rerum  Hibemicarum  Scriptores  Veteres),  and  Mr.  D'Alton,  (he  able  and  well-in- 
formed author  of  the  Essay  on  Ancient  Ireland,  are  among  the  distinguished  writers 
here  alluded  to  as  having  graced,  if  not  invigorated,  this  view  of  the  question  by  their 
advocacy.  To  these  has  lately  been  added  Sir  William  Betham,  who,  in  his  ingenious 
work,  entitled  w  The  Gae  and  the  Cymbri,n  has  shaped  his  hypothesis  to  the  same  po- 
pular belief. 

t  A  fabricator  of  fictitious  origins  for  the  Frisons,  as  Hunibald  was  an  inventor  in 
the  same  line  for  the  Pranks;  the  latter  founding  his  fictioos  professedly  upon  dnn- 
dical  remains.  According  to  Suffridus.  the  Frisons  were  in  possession  of  an  uninler 
rupted  series  of  annals  from  the  year  313  before  Christ.  u  Itaque  cum  ab  anno  313 
ante  natum  Christum  exordium  sumant."— De  Orig.  Fris.  See  the  Essay  of  M  dit 
Rondeau,  Mem.  de  V Acad,  de  Bruxelles,  art.  second,  1773. 

There  is  scarcely  a  nation,  iudeed,  in  Europe,  which  has  not  been  provided  thus 
with  some  false  scheme  of  antiquity  ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  mournfully  significant,  that  the 
Irish  arc  now  the  onlv  people  among  whom  su<  h  visionary  pretensions  are  still  clung  fo 
with  an>  trust. 
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authentic  record,  where  its  inventors  would  have  had  free  scope 
for  their  flights,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  introduced  among 
known  personages  and  events,  and  compelled  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  unpliant  neighbourhood  of  facts;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  authentic  Belga'  and  Damnii,  accredited  beings  of  history, 
have,  by  the  interposition  of  this  shadowy  intruder,  been  sepa- 
rated, as  it  were,  from  the  real  world,  and  removed  into  distant 
regions  of  time  where  sober  chronology  would  in  vain  attempt 
to  reach  them/ 

It  is  true,  the  more  moderate  of  the  Milesian  believers,  on 
being  made  aware  of  these  chronological  difficulties,  have  sur- 
rendered the  remote  date  at  first  assigned  to  the  event,  and  in 
general,  content  themselves  with  fixing  it  near  1000  years 
later.  But  this  remove,  besides  that  it  exposes  the  shifting 
foundation  on  which  the  whole  history  rests,  serves  but  to 
render  its  gross  anachronisms  and  improbabilities  still  more 
glaring.  A  scheme  of  descent  which  traces  the  ancestors  of  the 
Irish,  through  a  direct  series  of  generations,  not  merely  to  the 
first  founders  of  Phoenician  arts  and  enterprise,  but  even  to 
chieftains  connected  by  friendship  with  the  prophet  Moses  him- 
self,7  had  need  of  a  remote  station  in  time  to  lend  even  a  co- 
louring of  probability  to  such  pretensions.  When  brought 
near  the  daylight  of  modern  history,  and  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  a  thousand  years  from  their  pretended  progenitors,  it  is 
plain  these  Milesian  heroes  at  once  shrink  into  mere  shadows 
of  fable;  and  allowing  them  their  fullest  scope  of  antiquity, 
there  appear  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Scotic  colony 
settled  in  Ireland  at  a  remote  period  than  about  two  centuries 
before  our  era.  That  they  succeeded  the  Firbolgs  and  Danaans 
in  their  occupation  of  the  country,  all  its  records  and  traditions 
agree;  and  the  first  arrival  of  the  Belgic  tribes  in  Ireland  from 
the  coasts  of  Britain,  or  even  direct  from  Gaul,  could  hardly 
have  been  earlier  than  about  the  third  or  fourth  centurv  before 
Christ. 

Another  strong  proof  of  the  comparatively  recent  date  of  the 
Scotic  colony,  is  the  want  of  all  trace  of  its  existence  in  Pto- 
lemy's map  of  lreland,|  where  the  entire  omission  of  even  the 

*  According  lo  the  calculation  of  the  bards,  (he  arrival  of  the  Belga?  must  have  been 
at  least  1500  years  before  (he  Christian  era. 

t  Among  the  memorable  things  related  of  Moses  during  his  intercourse  with  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Irish,  we  arc  told  of  a  prediction  uttered  by  him  to  their  chief  Oadelius, 
that  M  wheresoever  his  |»oatcrity  should  remain  or  inhabit,  serpents  should  have  no 
power  in  that  land  to  hurt  cither  man  or  beast.  And  this  prophecy  is  verified  by  Can- 
dia  and  Ireland  ;  for  in  neither  of  those  islands,  as  being  inhabited  by  the  Gadelians, 
it  is  manifest  that  serpents  had  any  power  as  they  have  in  any  other  countries." — 
M'Curtio's  Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  of  Ireland*  copied  chiefly  from  Keating. 

%  Thia  fact  is  noticed  by  the  geographer  Cellarius,  and  the  same  coocluskm  deduced 
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name  of  the  Scoli  among  the  tribes  of  that  island,  shows  that, 
not  merely  to  the  Tyrian  geographers,  who  chiefly  drew  up 
that  map,  was  this  designation  of  her  people  wholly  unknown ; 
but  that,  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  it  bad 
not  yet  reached  the  knowledge  of  Ptolemy  himself.  For  this 
latter  fact,  the  state  of  seclusion  in  which  Ireland  had  so  long 
remained, — shut  out,  as  she  was,  entirely  from  the  circle  of 
the  Roman  empire, — may  be  thought  sufficiently,  perhaps,  to 
account ;  as  well  as  for  the  equally  certain  fact  that  not  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  century  does  there  occur  a  single 
instance,  in  any  writer,  of  the  use  ol  the  term  Scotia  Jbr  Ire- 
land, or  of  Scoti  for  any  of  her  people. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  decisive 
proof  of  the  recent  date  of  the  Scotic  settlement,  still  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  We  learn  from  the  Confession  of  St.  Patrick,  a 
writing  of  acknowledged  genuineness,  that,  so  late  as  the  life- 
time of  that  Saint,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
name  of  Scots  had  not  yet  extended  to  the  w  hole  of  the  Irish 
nation,  but  was  still  the  distinctive  appellation  of  only  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  it.*  It  is,  indeed,  evident  that  those  persons  to 
whom  St.  Patrick  applies  the  name  of  Scots,  were  all  of  the 
high  and  dominant  class;  whereas,  in  speaking  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  he  calls  them  Hiberionaces, — from  the  name  Hi- 
berione,  which  is  always  applied  by  him  to  the  island  itself. 
Such  a  state  of  things, — resembling  that  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 

from  if.  After  reviewing  the  other  tribes  of  Ireland,  he  says, — M  Hos  populos  Ptole- 
rnasus  in  Hi  hernia  prodidit :  nullos  autem  in  illis  recensuit  Seotos.  quod  ideo  posteriores, 
saltern  aomen  illorum.  oportet  in  hnc  insula  fume* — L.  ii.  e.  4. 

*  Unde  autem  Hibenone,  qui  nunquam  notiliam  Dei  habuerunt,  nisi  idola  el  im- 
munda  usque  nunc  semper  colucrunt,  quomodo  nuper  facta  est  plebs  Domini  et  filii 
Dei  nuneupantur?  Filii  Scottorum  et  filiac  Regulorum,  monachi  et  virgines  Christi 
esse  trident ur.  Et  etiam  una  benedieia  Scotta.  genitiva  nobilis,  pulcherrima,  adulla 
f rat,  quam  ego  baptizavi  —  S.  Patricii  Confessio. 

This  strong  proof  of  ihe  comparatively  nu'dern  dale  of  the  Scotic  settlement  has  not 
escaped  the  nolicc  of  unprejudiced  enquirers  into  our  antiquities.  The  Bollandisls, 
Tillemont,  Father  Innes,  and  lately  the  learned  historian  of  the  Irish  church,  Dr. 
Lnnignn,  have  all  perceived  and  remarked  upon  the  passage;  the  two  latter  showing 
how  fatal  tofthe  dreams  of  Milesian  antiquity  must  he  considered  the  stale  of  things 
disclosed  in  this  authentic  document.  The  nature  and  object  of  the  valuable  work  of 
Dr.  Lanigan  were  such  as  to  lead  him  only  to  the  consideration  of  our  ecclesiastical 
antiquities ;  but  the  few  remarks  made  by  him  upon  ihe  passage  of  St.  Patrick's  Con- 
fusion just  cited  leme  no  doubt  as  to  the  view  taken  by  his  clear  and  manly  intellect 
uf  that  whole  apparatus  of  pompous  fable  to  which  so  rnauy  of  the  antiquaries  of  his 
country  still  lend  their  sanction.  '1  he  result  of  his  observations  on  the  subject  is,  that 
u  following  the  analogy  usual  in  such  cases,  we  may  conclude  that  the  invasion  of  Ire- 
land by  the  Scots  ought  not  to  be  referred  10  as  high  an  antiquity  as  some  of  our  histo- 
rians have  pretended  :  otherwise  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain,  how  they  could 
ha*e  been  in  our  Saint's  time  considered  as  a  nation  distinct  from  the  tjreater  part  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. "—Ecclesiast.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  chap.  5.  He  adds  after- 
wards, that  "the  Scots  might  have  been  400  or  500  years  in  Ireland  before  the  dis- 
tinction of  names  between  them  and  the  other  inhabitants  totally  ceased;"  thus  as- 
signing even  u  later  date  foi  their  arrival  in  the  country  than,  it  will  be  seen,  1  have 
allowed  in  the  text 
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when,  although  masters  of  the  country,  they  had  not  yet  im- 
posed upon  it  their  name, — shows  clearly  that  the  Scotic  dy- 
nasty could  not  then  have  numbered  many  ages  of  duration  : 
and  that  to  date  its  commencement  from  about  a  century  or  two 
before  the  Christian  era,  is  to  allow  the  fullest  range  of  anti- 
quity to  which,  w  ith  any  semblance  of  probability,  it  can  pre- 
tend. 

Even  w  hen  lightened  thus  of  the  machinery  of  fable,  and  of 
all  its  unfounded  pretensions  to  antiquity,  the  Scotic  settlement 
must  still  continue  a  subject  of  mystery  and  discussion  from  the 
state  of  darkness  in  which  we  are  left  as  to  its  real  race  and  ori- 
gin ;  and  in  this  the  Scoti  and  the  Picts  have  shared  a  common 
destiny.  In  considering  the  Scots  to  have  been  of  Scythian 
extraction,  all  parties  are  agreed, — as  well  those  who  contend 
for  a  northern  colonisation  as  those  who,  following  the  Bardic 
history,  derive  their  settlement,  through  Spain,  from  the  East. 
For  this  latter  view  of  the  subject,  there  are  some  grounds,  it  must 
be  admitted,  not  unplausible:  the  Celto-Scytha?,  who  founded  a 
part  of  the  mixed  people  of  Spain,  having  come  originally  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  theEuxineSea,*  and  therefore  combining  in 
themselves  all  the  peculiarities  attributed  to  the  Milesian  colony, 
of  being  at  once  Scythic,  Oriental,  and  direct  from  Spain.  Of 
the  actual  settlement  of  several  Spanish  tribes  in  Ireland,  and  in 
those  very  districts  of  the  Irish  coast  facing  Gallicia,  we  have 
seen  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  and  there  would  be,  in  so  far, 
grounds  for  connecting  them  with  the  Scotic  colonisation,  as  in 
that  very  region,  it  appears,  was  situated  the  principal  city  of  the 
Scoti,  in  whose  name,  Hybernis,  may  be  found  the  mark  of  its 
Iberian  origin.  But  however  strongly  these  various  facts  and 
coincidences  tend  to  .accredit  the  old  and  constant  tradition  of  a 
colonisation  from  Spain,  at  some  very  remote  period,  and  how- 
ever adroitly  they  have  been  turned  to  account  by  some  of  tin* 
favourers  of  the  Milesian  romance,  it  is  evident  that,  to  the 
comparatively  modern  settlement  of  the  Scots,  they  are,  in  no 
respect,  applicable;  the  race  to  whom  the  southern  region  of 

*  Thai  the  Scyth*  of  Europe  came  from  the'  northern  parts  of  Persia,  seems  to 
be  the  opinion  of  most  enquirers  on  the  subject.  Hence  the  near  affinity  which  if* 
found  between  the  German  and  the  Persian  languages. 

Among  those  authorities  which  have  run  the  round  of  all  the  writers  in  favour  of 
the  Milesian  story,  is  that  of  Orosius  the  historian,  who  is  represented  as  stating,  that 
u  the  Scythians  expulsed  from  Gallicia  in  Spain  by  Constnntine  the  Great,  took 
shelter  in  Ireland."  —  See  Dr.  Campbell  (Strictures  on  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Lilermru  History  of  Ireland,  sect.  5).  This  authority,  which  Dr.  Campbell  has,  in  his 
turn,  taken  implicitly  for  granted,  would,  if  genuine,  be  doubtless  highly  important 
But  there  is,  in  reality,  no  such  statement  in  Orosius,  who  merely  mentions,  in  de- 
scribing the  position  of  Ireland,  that  a  part  of  her  coasts  ranges  opposite  to  the  site 
pf  the  (Jallician  city,  Brigantin,  in  Spain. 
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Ireland  owed  its  Iberi  and  Hybernis,  the  names  of  its  river  lernc 
and  of  its  Sacred  Promontory,  having  existed  ages  before  the 
time  when  the  Scoti — a  comparatively  recent  people,  unknown 
to  Maximus  of  Tyre,  or  even  to  Ptolemy  himself, — found  their 
way  to  these  shores. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  seek  in  some  other  direction  the  true 
origin  of  this  people  ;  and  the  first  clue  to  our  object  is  afforded 
by  the  Bardic  historians  themselves,  who  represent  the  Scoti  to 
have  been  of  Scythic  descent,  and  to  have  from  thence  derived 
their  distinctive  appellation.  By  the  term  Scythia,  as  applied 
in  the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  was  understood  Germany 
and  the  more  northern  regions  of  Europe  ;*  and  to  confirm  still 
further  the  origin  of  the  Scots  from  that  quarter,!  it  is  added 
by  the  Bards  that  they  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  three  co- 
lonies that  had  preceded  them ;  namely,  the  Nemedians,  the 
Tuatha-de-Danaans,  and  the  Firbolgs  or  Belgae.  Now,  that 
these  tribes,  whether  coming  through  the  medium  of  Britain,  or, 
as  some  think,  direct  from  their  own  original  countries,  were  all 
of  German  extraction,  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion. 
One  of  the  most  enthusiastic,  indeed,  of  the  Milesian  believers 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Nemedians,  or  Nemcthae,  belonged  to  that 
German  people,  the  Nemetes,  who  inhabited  the  districts  at 
present  occupied  by  Worms,  Spire,  and  Mentz.f  By  some  the 
Danaans  are  conjectured  to  have  been  Danes ;  or,  at  least,  from 
the  country  of  the  people  afterwards  known  by  that  name  ;  § 
and  the  Bardic  historians,  who  describe  this  colony  as  speaking 
the  German**  language,. mention  Denmark  and  Norway  as  the 
last  places  from  whence  they  migrated  to  the  British  Isles.  Of 

*  Thin  Anastasius,  the  Sinai  le,  a  monkish  writer,  whom  Pinkerton  eiteR  as  of  the 
ninth  age,  but  who  lived  as  early  as  Ihe  sixth :  —  "  5xu9**»  St  ti»Q*n  x*Xw  U 
TaXetiei  to  x>  iut  aVatr  to  Bcffior,  »i9«  tivtt  oi  TotSc!  x*t  A&vur. 

t  The  genealogy  of  the  Milesians,  or  Scoti,  as  given  by  Keating,  lies  all  in  the 
Sarmatian  line ;  and  no  less  personages  than  Petorbcs,  king  of  the  Huns  and  the 
great  Attila  himself,  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  collateral  branches  of 
their  race. 

t  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  Ireland,  sect.  13. 

$  Stillingfleel,  Origin.  Britann.  Preface.— Ledwich,  Antiquities,  Colonisation 
of  Ireland  —  O'Brien.  Preface  to  lri>h  Dictionary— OFlaherty  remark*,  1  shall 
not  aver  that  Danaan  has  been  borrowed  from  the  name  of  Danes,  as  the  Danes  have 
not  been  known  to  the  latins  by  that  name  until  the  establishment  of  Christianity ; 
though  they  might  have  gone  under  I  he.  appellation  earlier;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
names  of  Scots  and  Picta  were  in  use,  before  they  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Romans." — Ogyg.  part  1.  'Hie  name  of  Danes  was  not  known  till  the  sixth  century, 
when  it  is  first  mentioned  by  the  historians  Jornandes  and  Procopius. 

**  **  Our  historians  have  described,  in  an  eloquent  and  pompous  style,  the  different 
and  various  perigrinations  of  the  Danaans,  informing  us  that  they  resided,  as  ha* 
already  been  mentioned,  in  the  northern  parts  of  (iermany.to  wit,  in  the  cities  ot 
Falia,  Goria,  Finnia,  and  Muria,  and  spoke  the  German  language."— Ogygta. 

With  that  spirit  of  unfairness,  which  but  too  much  pervades  his  writings,  D» 
Lcdwich  refers  to  this  passage  as  containing  O'Flaherty  '■  own  opinions  upou  the 
subject:— to  O'  Flaherty  allows,"  he  says,  "  thai  they  spoke  the  German  or  Teutonic, 
and  inhabited  the  cilia  Falia.  Goria,  Sec.  in  the  north  of  Germany* 
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the  claims  of  the  Belga?  to  be  considered  a  Teutonic  people,  I 
have  already  sufficiently  spoken  ;  and  to  them  also,  as  well  as 
to  the  other  two  colonies,  the  Scoti  are  alleged  to  have  been 
akin  both  in  origin  and  language. 

Independently  of  all  this  testimony  of  the  Bards,  we  have  also 
the  authentic  evidence  of  Ptolemy's  map, — showing  how  early, 
from  the  north  of  Belgium  and  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean, 
adventurous  tribes  had  found  their  way  to  the  Eastern  Irish 
coasts.  It  has  been  asserted,  rather  dogmatically,  by  some 
Irish  writers,  that  no  descent  from  Denmark  or  Norway  upon 
Ireland,  no  importation  of  Scandian  blood  into  that  island,  can 
be  admitted  to  have  taken  place  before  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.-j-  How  far  this  assertion  is  founded,  a  more  fitting 
opportunity  will  occur  for  considering,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  later  Danish  invasions.  It  may  at  present  suffice  to  remark, 
that  traces  of  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the  Baltic,  as  well 
friendly^  as  hostile,  §  are  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  Irish 
annals  for  some  centuries  before  St.  Patrick,  but  also  in  the 
poems,  chronicles,  and  histories  of  those  northern  nations  them- 
selves. Combining  these  circumstances  with  all  that  is  known 
concerning  the  migratory  incursions  to  which,  a  few  centuries 
before  our  era,  so  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  were  subject 
from  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  Germanic 
seas,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  Scoti  were  a  branch  of  . 

The  same  division  of  opinion  which  prevails  in  England  on  this  question  exists  also 
among  the  modern  Belgians  themselves,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  different  iliicJes. 
in  the  Memoires  de  I'Acadcmie  de  Bruxelles.  See,  for  instance,  Memoire  sur  la 
Religion  den  Peuples  de  f  ancienne  Belgique,  par  M.  des  Roches  (de  I'auuce  1773^, 
throughout  the  whole  of  which  the  learned  author  takes  for  granted  the  Teutonic 
lineage  of  the  Belgte,  treats  of  them  as  a  wholly  distinct  race  from  the  Gauls,  and 
applies  to  the  ancestors  of  his  countrymen  all  that  Tacitus  has  said  of  the  Germans.  In 
speaking  of  the  days  of  the  week,  as  having  been  named  after  some  of  the  northern 
gods.  M.  des  Roches  says,  uCes  jours  sont  aiscs  a  reconnaitrc  par  les  noms  qui  les 
designent  en  Flamand;  surtout  si  on  les  compare  a  la  langue  Anglo-Saxonne,  stpur 
de  La  notre,  et  aux  autres  langues  septentrionalcs."  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  prize 
essay  of  M.  du  Jardi  1,  1773,  we  find  the  following  passage. — u  Pnuvpiam  in  Gallia* 
Romani  transissent,  Beige  omncs,  ut  qui  origine  Cella;,  Celtiee  loquebanlur." 
+  Dr.  O'Connor,  Wood,  &c. 

\  See  the  Annals  of  Tisernach,  A.  D.  79,  where  he  notices  the  prief  of  the  monarch 
Lugad  for  the  death  of  his  queen,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Lochland,  or 
Denmark.  Alliances  of  the  same  nature  recur  in  the  second  century,  when  we  find 
the  monarch Tualhal,  and  his  son  Feidlim,  both  married  to  the  daughters  of  Finland 
kings.  uBy  these  marriages,"  says  the  author  of  the  Dissertations  on  Irish  History, 
■■  we  see  what  close  intercourse  the  Scots  held  in  the  second  century  with  the  nations 
bordering  on  the  Baltic."    Sect.  5. 

In  translating  the  above  record  of  Tigernach,  the  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connor  has  rather 
suspiciously  substituted  King  of  the  Saxons  for  King  of  the  Danes. 

§  It  appears  from  Saxo  Grammaticus  (Hist.  Dan.  lib.  8.)  that  already,  in  the  fourth 
century,  some  Danish  chieftains,  whom  he  names,  had  been  engaged  in  piratical 
incursions  upon  the  Irish  coasts.  Here  again  Doctor  O'Connor  has  substituted 
Saxons  for  Danes:  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  agree  with  Mr.  D'Alton,  who  has  pointed 
out  these  rather  unworthy  misquotations  (Essay,  Period  I.  sect.  1).  that  thev  were 
designed  to  "  favour  the  reverend  doctor's  system  of  there  being  no  Danes  in  Ireland 
previous  to  the  uinlh  century." 
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the  same  Scythic  swarm  ;  and  that,  having  gained  a  settlement 
in  Ireland,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  under  their  dominion  both 
the  old  Hiberionaces — as  St.  Patrick  styles  the  original  popu- 
lation— and  those  other  foreign  colonies,  by  whom,  in  succession, 
the  primitive  inhabitants  had  been  conquered. 

Among  the  various  other  hypotheses  devised  by  different  wri- 
ters to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  Scots,  and  the  very  important 
part  played  by  them  in  Ireland,  there  is  not  one  that  explains, 
even  plausibly,  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  mark  the  course 
of  theirhistory.  According  to  Richard,  the  monk  of  Westminster, 
and  his  ready  copyist,  Whitaker,  the  Irish  Scots  were  no  other 
than  those  ancient  Britons,  who,  taking  flight  on  the  first  inva- 
sion of  their  country  by  the  Belga?,  about  350  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  passed  over  into  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ireland, 
and  there,  being  joined,  after  an  iuterval  of  250  years,  by  a 
second  body  of  fugitive  Britons,  *  took  the  name  of  Scuites,  or 
Scots,  meaning  the  Wanderer,  or  Refugees.*   This  crude  and 
vague  conjecture,  enlisted  by  Whitaker  in  aid  of  his  favourite 
object  of  proving  Ireland  to  have  drawn  its  population  exclu- 
sively from  Britain,  has  no  one  feature  either  of  authority  or 
probability  to  recommend  it.    By  Pinkerton,  Wrood,  and  others, 
it  is  held  that  the  Belgae  were  the  warlike  race  denominated 
Scots  by  the  Irish ;  but  the  whole  course  of  our  early  history  runs 
counter  to  this  conjecture, — the  Belga?  and  Scoti,  though  joining 
occasionally  as  allies  in  the  field,  being  represented,  throughout, 
as  distinct  races.    Even  down  to  modern  times,  there  arc  men- 
tioned instances  of  families  in  Galway  and  Sligo  claiming  de- 
scent from  the  Belgic  race,  as  wholly  distinct  from  the  Milesian 
or  Scotic.f 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  remarkable  result,  that  while, 
as  the  evidence  adduced  strongly  testifies,  so  many  of  the  foreign 
tribes  that  in  turn  possessed  this  island  were  Gothic,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  itself,  its  language,  character,  and  institutions, 
should  have  remained  so  free  from  change;^  that  even  the  con- 

*  It  was  then,  Whitaker  nays,  they  first  u  incorporated  themselves  into  oue 
society."  The  detail*  of  thin  notable  scheme,  which  supposes  no  large  and  iroporlaut 
a  body  of  people  to  have  waited  250  years  to  be  incorporated  and  named,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  History  of  Manchester,  book  i.  chap.  12.  sect.  4. 

t  u  Lastly,  they  (the  Belgians)  settled  in  Moy-Sarhnoly,  at  this  day  Hymania,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  and  there  O'Layn,  and,  in  the 
county  Sligo,  O'Beunachaii,  to  our  times  the  proprietor  of  a  very  handsome  estate,  look 
on  themselves  as  their  real  descendants. n  Ogygia,  part  iii.  chap.  12. 

t  44  In  the  Irish  tongue,"  ><ays  O'Brien,  M  the  Celtic  predominates  over  all  other 
mixtures, « not  only  of  the  old  Spanish,  but  also  of  the  Scandinavian  and  other 
Scvtho-German  dialects,  though  Ireland  anciently  received  three  or  four  different 
colouie*,  or  rather  swarms  of  adventurers,  from  those  quartern." — {Prffact  to 
Dictionary.)  One  of  the  cau«c*  he  avians  for  the  slight  effect  produced  upon  the  lan- 
guage by.  such  infusions  is.  that  u  these  for.  ign  adventurers  and  sea-rovers  were 
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quering  tribqp  themselves  should,  one  after  another,  have  be- 
come mingled  with  the  general  mass,  leaving  only  in  those  few 
Teutonic  words,  which  are  found  mixed  up  with  the  native 
("elite,  any  vestige  of  their  once  separate  existence. 

The  fact  evidently  is,  that  long  hefore  the  period  when  these 
Scythic  invaders  first  began  to  arrive,  there  had  already  poured 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  country,  an  ahundant 
Celtic  population,  which,  though  hut  too  ready,  from  the  want  of 
concert  and  coalition,  which  has  ever  characterised  I  hat  race,  to 
fall  a  weak  and  easy  prey  to  successive  hands  of  adventurers, 
was  yet  too  numerous,  as  well  as  too  deeply  imbued  with  another 
strong  Celtic  characteristic,  attachment  to  old  habits  and  pre- 
judices, to  allow  even  conquerors  to  innovate  materially  either 
on  their  language  or  their  usages.  From  this  unehangeahleness 
of  the  national  character  it  has  arisen,  that  in  the  history  of  no 
other  country  in  Europe  do  periods  far  apart,  and  separated 
even  by  ages,  act  as  mirrors  toeaeh  other  so  vividly  and  faithfully. 
At  a  comparatively  recent  era  of  her  annals,  when  brought  un- 
resistingly under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  her  relations  to 
her  handful  of  foreign  rulers  were  again  nearly  the  same,  and 
again  the  result  alike  to  victors  and  to  vanquished  was  lor  a  long 
period  such  as  I  have  above  described. 

It  has  heen  already  observed  that,  in  the  obscurity  which  en- 
velops their  name  and  origin,  the  destiny  of  the  Scots  resembles 
closely  that  of  another  people  not  less  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  British  Isles,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Picts;  and  as, 
according  to  the  Irish  traditions,  the  Scots  and  Picts  made  their 
appearance  in  these  western  regions  about  tin;  same  period,  the 
history  of  the  latter  of  the  two  colonies  may  help  to  throw  some 
light  on  that  of  its  Scotic  neighbours.  Willi  the  account  given 
by  the  Bardic  historians  of  the  Picts  sailing  in  quest  of  a  settle- 
ment in  these  seas,  and  resting  for  a  time  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
on  their  way,  the  statement  of  Bede  on  the  subject  substantially 
agrees-,'  and  while  the  Bards  represent  this  people  as  corning 

tinder  the  necessity  of  bessim:  wires  from  the  natives,  ami  die  neeexsarv  e.ii.'se'pienei* 
of  this  mixture.-  and  alliance  was  that  thi-y.  or  at  latest  their  children,  lost  their  own 
criminal  laii~UAj.'e,  and  spoke  no  other  than  of  the  nation  t !••■>•  mixed  with  ,  — w  Inch  was 
exactly  the  ease  with  the  first  Unnlisli  settlers  in  Ireland,  who  soon  lie-Mine  more 
Irishmen  both  i a  their  l  in£ii:i<(e  ami  manners.'' 

u  It  happened  that  the  i.auon  of  ihe  MicN  e^mim:  info  die  orran  from  Sry tlna. 
as  is  reported,  in  a  few  lonjj  ship.,  the  w ino's  driving  fh.  m  about  lie\oinl  all  die 
horders  of  Britain,  nrrived  in  Ireland,  ami  put  into  the  inutheni  roast-  ttiiei'. 
and  rinding  the  nation  of  the  Seots  dine,  requested  fit  be  allowa  d  t"  settle  annum 
them,  but  could  not  obtain  it  /e.s.W     Hist  honk  i.  ef,ap   1      |a  H,  <l,  ;i, 

<  onn«  of  the  region  from  wlienee  thev  rame.   die  Savm  ( ' lo  om,  le,  (u«fl'ir>  Mnn 
mouth,  and  all  die  nm-ient  Kn-lish  historians  eoneor      t  he  following  passage  aiso  ef 
J'acilu*  lells  strong  in  favour  of  the  same  opinion  ,  11  Uuti'ie  (  .'aledoniam  hal.ilan- 
tiuiii  com*,  rna^ni  arms,  Cennanieam    orc-inem    a^e\eiaiii.,,-~.liv>-/V.    rap.  II 
Mlempts  have  been  made  to  net  rid  of  tne  weight  ut  d,i>  authority  in  a  most  nut  an 
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originally  from  Thrace,  the  venerable  historian  expressly  deno- 
minates themaScythic  people.  It  would,  therefore,  appear, 
that  the  Scots  and  the  Picts  were  both  of  northern  race,  and 
most  probably  both  from  the  same  hive  of  hardy  adventurers  who 
were  then  pouring  forth  their  predatory  swarms  over  Europe. 

That  the  Picts  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  North  Britain, 
and  the  same  people  with  the  Caledonians,  seems  now  uni- 
versally admitted ;  and  among  the  various  opinions  held  as  to 
their  origin,  the  conjecture  of  Camden  that  they  were  but  Britons 
under  another  name, —  some  indigenous  to  that  region,  others 
driven  thither  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms, — has  been 
hitherto  the  opinion  most  generally  received.  It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  Camden,  in  pronouncing  the  Picts  to  have 
been  Britons,  took  for  granted  that  the  ancient  Britons  were  the 
same  people  with  the  Welsh, — thereby  confounding  two  races 
which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  wholly  distinct.  The 
extraction  claimed  by  the  Welsh  themselves,  and,  as  it  appears, 
on  no  insufficient  grounds,  from  those  ancient  Cimbri,  whose 
martial  virtue  the  pen  of  Tacitus  has  immortalised,  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes their  race  from  that  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
who  were,  it  is  generally  allowed,  pure  Celts  or  Gael;  while 
the  Cimbri,  who  lent  their  name  to  that  northern  Chersonesus, 
from  whence  the  Teutonic  tribes  inundated  Europe,  were  them- 
selves no  less  decidedly  Teutons/ 

With  respect  to  the  languages  of  the  two  races,  the  radical  dif- 
ferences f  between  the  Gaelic  and  the  Cumraig  have  been,  by 
more  than  one  intelligent  Welshman,  admitted  and  demonstra- 
ted; while  no  less  eminent  Irish  philologers  have  arrived  at 
exactly  the  same  conclusion.  The  words  common  to  the  two 
languages  appear  to  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  close  in- 
tercourse with  each  other,  which,  in  different  countries  of  Europe, 
the  Celtic  and  Cimbric  races  are  known  to  have  maintained. 

interpretation  of  a  passage  which  follows  in  the  same  chapter,  and  which  applies 
evidently  only  to  those  inhabitants  of  Britain,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Gauls— M  proximi  Gallis."  In  speaking  of  this  portion  of  the  British  population,  the 
historian  says,  wIn  univcrsum  tamen  s-stimanti,  G alios  vicinum  solum  occupasse  crc- 
dibile."  To  suppose  that  by  the  expletive  phrase  "  in  universum,"  so  deliberate  a 
writer  as  Tacitus  could  have  meant  to  retract  or  overturn  an  opinion  expressed  so 
decidedly  but  a  few  lines  before,  is  a  stretch  of  interpretation,  upon  which  only  the 
sturdy  spirit  of  system  could  have  ventured. 

*  See  Dissertation  prefixed  by  VVarlon  to  his  History  of  Poetry,  where  be  pro- 
nounces the  Cimbri  to  have  been  a  Scandinavian  tribe. 

t  The  first  person  who  ventured  to  question  the  supposed  affinity  between  the 
Gaelic  and  Cambrian  languages  was  Dr.  Percy,  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  his  Pre- 
face to  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.  M  To  confess  my  own  opinion,"  he  says,  u  I 
cannot  think  they  are  equally  derived  from  one  common  Celtic  stock."  The  same 
writer  ventured  also  to  intimate  the  true  reason  of  the  wide  difference  between  these 
languages.  "That  the  Cimbri  ofMarius  were  not  a  Celtic  but  German  or  Gothic 
people,  is  an  opinion  that  may  be  supported  with  no  slight  argument"   A  learned 
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For  another  fact  illustrative  of  the  true  history  of  the  Cymry,  we 
are  indebted  also  to  a  learned  Welsh  antiquary,  who  has  shown, 
by  the  evidence  of  those  undying  memorials,  the  names  of  rivers, 
headlands,  and  mountains,  that  another  race  had  preceded  the 
Welsh  in  the  possession  of  that  country,— the  words  wedded, 
from  time  immemorial,  to  her  hills  and  waters,  being  all  Gaelic 
or  Irish.*  The  original  seat,  therefore,  of  the  Cymry  in  Britain, 
must  be  sought  for,  it  is  clear,  elsewhere;  and  if  there  be  any 
region  where  similar  traces  of  ancient  inhabitancy  are  found, 
where  the  rivers  and  hills,  the  harbours  and  promontories,  are 
all  invested  with  Welsh  names,  we  may  there  fix,  without  hesita- 
tion, the  site  of  their  primitive  abode.  This  region,  the  moun- 
tainous territory  of  the  ancient  Picts  supplies,  f  In  the  parts  of 
North  Britan  once  inhabited  by  that  mysterious  people,  the 
language  of  the  Cymry  is  still  alive  in  the  names  of  those  per- 
manent features  of  nature  which  alone  defy  oblivion,  and  tell  the 
story  of  the  first  dwellers  to  all  the  races  that  succeed  them. 

Taking  these,  and  some  other  circumstances  that  shall  pre- 
sently be  mentioned,  into  consideration,  it  is  hardly  possible,  I 
think,  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  people  called  Picts  were 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  Welsh, — being  themselves  a 
branch  of  that  Cimbric  stock  from  whence  all  the  traditions  of 
the  latter  people  represent  them  to  have  been  derived; — and 
that,  instead  of  the  Welsh  having  become  the  Picts,  as  was  Slip- 
Welshman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  thus  decisively  follows  up  and  confirms  the 
bishop's  views.   u  Since  the  languages  of  the  Cymry  and  Gael  are  perfectly  distinct, 
they  must  be  distinct  nations ;  and  if  the  distinction  had  been  cautiously  attended  to, 
much  confusion,  both  in  history  and  etymology,  would  have  been  avoided."  The 
same  writer  adds,  uHad  Mr.  Whitaker  known  either  the  Welsh  or  Gaelic  language 
well,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  have  been  very  far  from  supposing  that  the  Cymry 
and  Gael  were  the  same  people,  for  he  would  have  found  that  either  of  their  lan- 
guages is  of  no  more  use  to  the  understanding  of  the  other,  than  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  to  the  understanding  of  the  Greek."   While  such  is  the  view  taken  by  a 
learned  Welshman  respecting  the  relationship  between  the  two  languages,  a  no  less 
learned  Irish  scholar  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  :—M  The  Gomeraeg  spoken 
at  this  day  in  North  Wales,  and  the  Gaelic  spoken  in  Ireland,  are  as  different  in  their 
syntactic  constructions  as  any  two  tongues  can  be."  (O'Connor,  Dissert,  on  Hist, 
of  Scotland.)  Sir  W.  Betham  asserts  still  more  decidedly  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  two  languages,  adopting  the  same  views  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Welsh 
people,  which  I  have  above  endeavoured  to  enforce.    See  his  Gael  and  the  Cimbn 
for  some  curious  illustrations  of  this  point. 
*  Lbnyd,  Preface  to  Geography  '•  already  referred  to,  chapter  1.,  for  the  same  fact, 
f  See,  for  a  long  list  of  these  Welsh  denominations  of  places,  Chalmers'  Caledonia, 
\ol.  i.  chap.  I. — "In  the  laborious  work  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  says  Dr.  Pritchard.  M  there 
is  a  collection  of  such  terms,  which  seems  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
incredulous,  that  the  dialect  of  the  Cambro-Britons  was,  at  one  period,  the  prevailing 
idiom  on  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Scotland." 

A  few  instances  are  mentioned  by  Chalmers,  in  which  the  names  given  by  the 
Picts  or  Welsh  were  superseded  by  their  Scoto-Irish  successors.  Thus  it  appears 
from  charters  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  Inver  was  substituted  by  the  Scots  tor  the 
Aber  of  the  previous  inhabitants  ;  David  1.  having  granted  to  the  monastery  of  May 
M  tru  er  m  qui  fuit  Aber-'m :"  and  the  influx  of  the  Nethy  into  the  Em,  whose  familiar 
name  had  been  .Aorrncthy.  was  changed  by  the  later  people  info  /nrrr-nethy.  and 
both  these  names,  it  is  added,  still  remain 
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posed  by  Camden  and  others,  the  result  of  the  evidence  shows, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  Picts  became  the  Welsh. 

Obscure  and  involved  as  are  the  records  of  British  history  for 
some  ages  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  there  can  yet 
enough  be  discerned,  through  the  darkness,  to  enable  us  to  track 
the  course  of  this  warlike  people,  in  their  resistless  career  towards 
the  south,  as  well  as  in  that  gradual  change  of  name  which 
they  underwent  during  their  progress.  The  entire  abdication  of 
the  island  by  the  Romans  was  evidently  the  crisis  of  which  the 
restless  Picts  availed  themselves  to  carry  their  arms,  with  a 
view  to  permanent  conquest,  into  regions  they  had  before  but 
temporarily  devastated.  Breaking  through  the  long  guarded 
frontier,  they  took  possession,  without  any  struggle,  of  all  the 
midland  provinces  reaching  from  the  wall  of  Northumberland 
to  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  there  established  that 
Regnum  Cumbrense,  or  Kingdom  of  Strat-Clyde,*  in  whose 
mixed  population — composed,  as  it  was,  of  all  the  tribes  of 
North  Rritain, — their  old  distinctive  name  of  Picts  began  first  to 
be  unsettled  and  disused.  Here,  however,  thay  continued  to 
maintain  themselves,  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Saxons  to  dis- 
possess them;  and,  under  the  German  name  of  the  Walli  or 
Welsh,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  invaders,f  may  be  traced 
as  acting  a  distinguished  part  in  the  affairs  of  Britain  for  many 
centuries  after. 

To  this  epoch  of  their  northern  kindgom,  all  the  traditions  of 
the  modern  Welsh  refer  for  their  most  boasted  antiquities,  and 
favourite  themes  of  romance.^:    The  name  of  their  chivalrous 

•  Pinkerton  vainly  endeavours  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Regnum  Cum- 
brense and  the  Kingdom  on  the  Clyde.  [Enquiry  into  Hist,  of  Scotland,  fart 
ii,  chap.  5.)  Their  identity  has  been  clearly  proved  both  by  Inne*  (vol.  i.  chap.  2. 
art.  2.)  and  Chalmers,  book  ii.  chap.  2. 

The  author  of  a  late  popular  history,  Thierry  (Hist,  de  la  Conquete  de  VAng- 
leterre),  has  so  far  confounded  the  localities  of  the  ancient  Welsh  history  as  Jo  mistake 
Cumbria,  the  present  county  of  Cumberland,  for  Wales.  Speaking  of  the  Northern 
Britons,  he  says,  M  Lcs  fugilifs  de  ces  con  trees  avaient  gagne  le  grand  asile  du  pays 
dc  Galles,  on  bieo  Tangle  de  terre  hensse  de  moutagnes  que  baigne  la  mer  au  Golfe 
de  Sol  way." 

,  That  the  Picts,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  formed  the  main  part  of  the 
population  of  this  kingdom,  appears  from  a  statement  in  the  Life  of  St.  Kentigern, 
toy  Jocelin,  which  shows  that  Galloway  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Picts:  and  it  was  probably  about  this  time  they  began  to  be  known  by  that 
name  of  Galwcjenses,  which  coutinued  to  be  applied  to  them  for  many  centuries 
after.  (See  Innes,  vol.  1.  book  1.  chap.  2.)  W  hile  thus  the  Picts  were  called 
Galwejenses,  we  find  Matthew  of  Westminster,  at  a  later  period,  giving  the  same 
name  to  the  Welsh;  thereby  identifying,  in  so  far,  the  latter  people  with  the  Picts. 

f  The  name,  sa»s  Camden,  by  which  11  the  Saxon  conqueror  called  foreigners,  and 
every  thing  that  was  strange." 

\  Most  of  the  great  Welsh  pedigrees,  too,  commence  their  line  from  princes  of 
the  Cumbrian  Kingdom,  and  the  archaiologist  I, hind  himself  boasts  of  his  descent 
from  ancestors  in  the  M  province  of  Rcged  iu  Scotland,  in  the  fourth  ceutury,  before 
the  Saxons  came  into  Britain." — Pre/,  to  Archaologia. 

There  is,  however,  visibly  and  from  motives  by  no  means  unintelligible,  an  unwil- 
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hero,  Arthur,  still  lends  a  charm  to  much  of  the  topography  of 
North  Britain ;  and  among  the  many  romantic  traditions  con- 
nected with  Stirling  Castle,  is  that  of  its  having  once  been  the 

scene  of  the  festivities  of  the  Round  Tahle.  The  poets  Aneurin 
and  Taliessin,  the  former  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,*  graced  the  court,  we  are  told,  of  Urien, 
the  king  of  Reged,  or  Cumbria ;  and  the  title  Caledonius  be- 
stowed on  the  enchanter  Merlin,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Strat- 
Clyde,  sufficiently  attests  his  northern  and  Pictish  race.  It 
may  be  added,  as  another  strong  confirmation  of  the  identity 
between  the  Strat-Clyde  Welsh  and  the  Picts,  that  from  the 
time  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Keneth  iMacalpine,  king 
of  the  Scots,  no  further  mention  occurs  of  the  kingdom  of  Strat- 
Clyde.  The  traditional  story  of  the  utter  extinction  of  the  Pict- 
ish people  at  this  period,  so  far  as  to  have  left,  we  are  told,  not 
even  a  vestige  of  their  language,  bears  upon  the  face  of  it  the 
marks  of  legendary  fiction  ;  while  the  fact  of  their  ancient  title 
of  Picts  having  been,  about  this  time,  eclipsed  by  their  new  de- 
signation of  Walli,  accounts  satisfactorily  for  the  origin  and  ge- 
neral belief  of  such  a  Cable. 

With  respect  to  the  period  at  which  this  people  ma\  be  supposed 
to  have  fixed  themselves  in  Wales,  a  series  of  migrations  thither 
from  Cumbria,  at  different  intervals,  have  been  recorded  by  the 
(  hroniclers ;  and,  among  others,  it  is  said  that,  in  the  year  890, 
a  body  of  emigrants,  under  the  command  of  a  chief  named  Con- 
stant ine,  fought  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  Saxons  to 
that  country.  But  their  main  movement  towards  the  south, 
whether  voluntarily,  or  under  pressure  from  the  invader,  must 
have  occurred  at  a  much  earlier  period, — not  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, probably,  from  the  time  of  their  first  outbreak  from  their 
own  hills  ;  as,  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  age,  they  had  already 
possessed  themselves  both  of  Wales  and  of  Cornwall,  and  esta- 
blished a  colony,  apparently  by  conquest,  in  the  province  of 
Armoric  Gaul. 

Much  more  might  be  added  in  corroboration  of  this  view  of 
the  origin  of  die  Welsh,  but  that  already,  perhaps,  I  have 

lingoes*,  on  lh«  part  of  modern  Welsh  historians,  to  bring  much  into  notice  this 
northern  seat  of  Cimbric  enterprise  and  renown.  For  the  name  of  Cumbria  that  of 
Reged  is  usually  substituted,  nnd  the  founders  of  their  kingdom  in  Wales  are  alleged 
to  bare  been  the  sons  of  a  northern  prince,  named  Cy net  ha,  orCenelhn  (evidently 
their  Scottish  king  Kenneth),  who,  "having  Cumberland  and  some  neighbouring 
rountrie*.  where  they  ruled,  to  the  government  of  one  of  their  family,  retired  into 
North  Wales  their  grandmother's  country,  and  seated  themselves  in  the  several 
divisions  of  it,  a*  their  names  left  on  those  places  do  to  this  day  leslif) r.w—  Ron- 
land's  Mono  Antiqua,  Beet,  ii    See  also  Warrington's  Hist,  of  Waits,  book  i. 

*  The  river  Clyde,  jn  North  Wales,  was,  ii  is  clear,  named  by  the  new  possessor, 
of  that  country,  after  the  Clyde  of  their  old  kingdom  in  Scotland. 
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dwelt  somewhat  more  diffusely  upon  it  than  may  seem  to  ho 
justified  by  the  immediate  object  I  had  in  view,  which  was,  bv 
etiquring  into  the  most  probable  history  of  the  Pictish  people  of 
Britain f  to  gain  some  clue  to  that  of  their  fellow  Scythians, 
the  Scoti  of  Ireland;  as  well  as  some  insight  into  the  race  and 
origin  of  those  Cruithene,  or  Painted  Men,  w  ho,  about  the 
same  period,  took  up  their  abode  in  a  part  of  the  province  of 
I  lister.  With  respect  to  the  Scoti,  the  probability  of  their  having 
been  a  Scandinavian  people*  is  considerably  strengthened  by 
the  weight  of  evidence  and  authority  which  pronounces  the 
Picts  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the  same  quarter,  as  their 
joint  history  is  thus  rendered  concurrent  and  consistent ;  and  it 
seems  naturally  to  have  followed  from  the  success  of  the  former 
in  gaining  possession  of  Ireland,  that  others  of  the  adventurous 
rovers  of  the  North  should  try  their  fortunes  in  the  same  region. 
Of  that  detachment  of  Piotish  adventurers  which  fixed  their 
quarters,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  there  will 
occur  occasions  to  take  some  notice,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing pages.  I  shall  here  only  remark  that,  by  their  intermixture 
w  ith  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country,  they  were  doubt- 
less the  means  of  engrafting  on  the  native  tongue  those  words 
of  Cimhrie  origin  which,  notwithstanding  the  radical  difference 
between  the  two  languages,  has  given  to  the  Irish  and  the 
Welsh  so  imposing  an  appearance  of  affinity,  f 

*  Bishop  Stillingflect  declares  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Picts 
Mwcrc  from  the  same  parts"  as  the  Scots ;  but  interprets  Bedc's  words  rather  too  favour- 
ably for  his  purpose,  when  he  represents  him  as  sayingthat  uon  being  carried  by 
a  tempest  to  Ireland,  they  found  there  Gen  tern  Scotorum,  i.  e.  (adds  the  bishop)  their 
countryme  n,  the  Scythians."  Among  the  most  convincing  indications  of  their  having 
been  kindred  tribes,  are  those  deduced  by  Buchanan,  from  their  facility  of  intercourse 
on  first  meeting,  their  mutual  confidence  and  intermarriages,  and  the  amicable  neigh 
bourhood  of  their  settlement  afterwards  in  North  Britain.  "  Facile  majores  Pictorum 
Scotia  fuisse  conciliator  puto,  atquc  ab  eisdem,  ut  traditur,  ndjutos,  ut  homines  cogna- 
tos,  ciusdem  fere  lingua),  uec  dissimilium  rituum.n — Hist.  Scot.  lib.  ii.  27. 

t  The  amount  of  this  resemblance  between  the  two  languages  appears  to  be,  after 
nil,  but  trifling.    "There  ia,"  says  Mr.  Hoberts,  the  intelligent  Welsh  scholar,  al 
ready  quoted,  u  about  one  word  in  fifteen  similar  ,  but  rarely  the  same,  in  sound  and 
signification,  in  both  languages.    In  the  first  nine  columns  of  the  Irish  Dictionary, 
printed  by  Lhuyd  in  his  Arehanologia,  there  arc  400  words,  of  which  1  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  more  than  twenty,  in  common  to  both  languages,  nor  have  I  sue 
ceeded  better  in  several  trials.  Moreover,  the  grammatical  structure,  as  to  thedeelen 
sion  and  construction,  are  radically  different."—  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain 

A  learned  German  glossologist,  Adelung,  is  also  to  be  numbered  among  those  who 
consider  the  Welsh  tongue  to  l>c  a  descendant  from  that  of  the  llelgip,  ami  not  from 
that  of  the  Ceh>. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

lhatory  of  Ireland  from  the  landing  of  iheScntir  .-olony  to  the  arrival  of  Saint  Patrick. 

In  commencing  his  history  of  the  Milesian  or  Scotic  mo- 
narchs,  by  far  the  most  trustworthy  of  the  Irish  annalists  in- 
forms us, u  that  all  the  records  of  the  Scots  before  the  time  of  king 
kimbaoth,  are  uncertain."  *  This  monarch,  who,  according  to 
the  seanachies,  was  seventy-lifth  king  of  Ireland,  and  the  fifty- 
seventh  of  the  Milesian  dynasty,  flourished,  as  we  learn  from 
the  same  authorities,  about  300  years  before  Christ :  the  learned 
Dr.  O'Connor,  by  whom  the  lists  of  these  ancient  kings  have 
heeu  examined  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  patience  worthy  of 
&  far  better  task,  has  shown  that,  according  to  the  regal  lists  of 
the  seanachies  themselves,  the  reign  of  Kimbaoth  cannot  be 
carried  back  to  a  remoter  date  than  200  years  before  our  era. 
The  reader  who  has  attended,  however,  to  the  fact  adduced 
in  the  foregoing  pages,  proving  how  groundless  are  the  claims 
to  a  remote  antiquity  which  have  been  advanced  for  the  Scotic 
or  .Milesian  colony,  will,  1  doubt  not,  be  of  opinion  that  a  scheme 
of  chronology  which  supposes  the  fifty-sixth  monarch  of  the 
Scotic  dynasty  to  have  existed  200  or  300  years  before  the 
birtb  of  Christ,  may  be  got  rid  of  with  a  much  less  expenditure 
of  learning  and  labour  than  it  has  cost  Dr.  O'Connor,  and  other 
such  zealots  in  the  cause  of  antiquity,  to  establish  and  sup- 
port it. 

Without  entering  at  present,  however,  into  any  further 
examination  of  the  chronological  reckonigs  and  regal  list  of  the 
antiquaries,  or  pointing  out  how  far,  in  spite  of  the  extravagant 
dates  assigned  to  them,  the  reality  of  the  events  themselves  may 
be  relied  upon,  I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Pagan  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  the  landing  of 
the  Scotic  colony,  to  the  great  epoch  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Irish  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick.  Into  any  of  those  details  of 
war  and  bloodshed  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  our  an- 
nals, Pagan  as  well  as  Christian,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary 

i 

*  Tigeroach.— M  Omnia  monument*  Seolorum  usque  Cimhnoth  inrrrla  eronf  " 
PW  aome  account  of  this  annali«l,  who  died  a  1>.  1088,  see  Ware's  Wi  i t cn*. -Rc, : 
lltbtm.  Scrip  torn  ii  ke.  &e. 
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to  enter ;  while,  of  the  civil  transactions,  my  object  will  be  to 
•select  principally  those  which  appear  to  be  most  sanctioned  by 
the  general  consent  of  tradition,  and  afford,  at  least,  pictures  of 
manners,  even  where  they  may  be  thought  questionable  as  re- 
cords of  fact. 

A  decisive  victory  over  the  Tuatha-de-Danaan,  the  former 
possessors  of  the  country,  having  transferred  {he  sovereignty  to 
Heber  and  Heremon,  the  sons  of  the  Spanish  king  Milesius,  - 
these  two  brothers  divided  the  kingdom  between  them ;  and 
while  Leinster  and  Munster  were,  it  is  said,  the  portion  assigned 
to  Heber,  the  younger  brother,  Heremon,  had  for  his  share  the 
provinces  of  Ulster  and  Connaught  There  was  also  a  third 
brother,  Amergin,  whom  they  appointed  Arch-Bard,  or  presid- 
ing minister  over  the  respective  department  of  Laws/  Poetry, 
Philosophy,  and  Religion.  In  the  divided  sovereignty  thus 
exercised  by  the  family,  may  be  observed  the  rudiments  of  (hat 
system  of  government  which  prevailed  so  long  among  their 
successors  ;  while,  in  the  office  of  the  Arch-Bard,  we  trace  the 
origin  of  metrical  legislators  and  chroniclers  who  took  so  pro- 
minent a  part  in  public  affairs  under  all  the  Scotic  princes. 

In  another  respect,  it  must  be  owned,  the  commencement  of 
the  Milesian  monarchy  was  marked  strongly  by  the  features 
which  but  too  much  characterised  its  whole  course.  A  beauti- 
ful valley  which  lay  in  the  territories  of  Heremon,  had  been, 
for  some  time,  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  brothers  ;f 
and  their  differences  at  length  kindling  into  animosity,  led  to  a 
battle  between  them  on  the  plains  of  Geisiol,  where  Heber  lost 
his  life,  leaving  Heremon  sole  possessor  of  the  kingdom.  Even 
the  peaceful  profession  of  the  Arch-Poet  Amergin  did  not 
exempt  him  from  the  effects  of  the  discord  thus  early  at  work, 
as,  in  a  subsequent  battle,  this  third  son  of  Milesius  fell  also  a 
victim  to  his  brother  Heremons  sword. % 

*  ■*  Amergra  was  the  Itreboo  of  the  colony,  and  was  aUo  a  poet  and  philosopher.** 
— O'Reilly  on  the  Brehon  Laws. 

t  The  particulars  of  this  quarrel  are  thus  stated  by  Keating  :— "  The  occasion  of 
the  dispute  was  the  possesion  of  three  of  the  most  delightful  vaUie*  in  the  whole 
island.  Two  of  these  lay  in  the  division  of  Heber  Fiona,  and  be  received  the  profits  of 
them ;  but  his  wife,  being  a  woman  of  great  pride  and  ambition,  envied  the  wife  or 
Heremon  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  those  delightful  rallies,  and,  therefore,  persuaded  her 
husband  to  demand  the  valley  of  Heremon  :  and,  upon  a  refusal,  to  gain  povje^ion  of 
it  by  the  sword  ;  for  she  passionately  vowed  she  never  would  be  satisfied  tiU  she  was 
called  the  Queen  of  the  three  most  fruitful  Valhes  in  the  island." 

t  There  are  still  extant  three  poems  attributed  to  this  bard,  one  of  them  ?aid  to 
have  been  written  by  him  while  he  was  coasting  on  the  shores  of  Ireland.  Tbis  latter 
poem  the  reader  will  find,  together  with  a  brief  outline  of  its  meaning,  in  Hardiman  s 
Irish  MiastreUy,  vol.  ii.  noies.  "There  still  remain,"  says  the  enUlosiastic  editor. 
u  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  fragments  of  these  ancient  hard* 
(Amergin  and  Lugad,  the  son  of  lib),  some  of  which  will  be  found  included  in  the  fl- 
owing pages,  with  proofs  of  their  authenticity. "—Preface. 
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To  the  reign  of  Heremon,  the  Bardic  historians  refer  the  first 
coming  of  the  people  called  Picts  into  these  regions.  Landing 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland,  they  proposed  to  establish 
themselves  on  the  island  ;  but  the  natives,  not  deeming  such  a 

settlement  expedient,  informed  them  of  other  islands,  on  the 
north  east,  which  were  uninhabited,  and  where  they  might  fix 
their  abode.  To  this  suggestion  the  Picts  readily  assented,  but 
first  desired  that  some  of  the  Milesian  women  might  be  perm  itted 
to  accompany  them  ;  pledging  themselves  solemnly  that,  should 
they  become  masters  of  that  country  they  were  about  to  invade, 
the  sovereignty  should  be  ever  after  vested  in  the  descendants  of 
the  female  line/  This  request  having  been  granted,  the  Pictish 
chiefs,  accompanied  by  their  Milesian  wives,  set  sail  for  the  is- 
lands bordering  on  Scotland,  and  there  established  their  settlement. 

Passing  over  the  immediate  successors  of  Heremon,  we  meet 
with  but  little  that  is  remarkable  till  we  arrive  at  the  reitrn  of 
the  idolater  Tighernmas,  who,  while  offering  sacrifice,  at  a  great 
popular  convention,  to  the  monstrous  idol,  Crom-Cruach,  was, 
together  with  the  vast  multitude  around  him,  miraculously  de- 
stroyed. During  the  reign  of  this  king,  gold  is  said  to  have 
been,  for  the  first  time,  worked  in  Ireland ;  a  mine  of  that  metal 
having  been  discovered  in  the  woods  to  the  east  of  the  river  Lifley.f 

In  the  reign  of  Achy,  who  was  the  immediate  successor  of 
Tighernmas,  a  singular  law  was  enacted,  regulating  the  exact 
number  of  colours  by  which  the  garments  of  the  different  classes 
of  society  were  to  be  distinguished,  f.     Plebeians  and  soldiers 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  supposed  poems  of  Amergin  by  the 
learned  editor  of  the  Transactions  of  the  I berno -Celtic  S.-ciety. —  "These  composi- 
tion are  written  in  the  Bear  la  Feini,  and  accompanied  with  an  interlined  gloss,  with- 
out which  they  would  be  unintelligible  to  modern  Irish  scholars.  The  gloss  itself 
requires  much  study  to  understand  it  perfectly,  as  the  language  is  obsolete,  ami  must 
in  many  places  be  read  from  bottom  to  top." 

*  This  matrimouial  compact  of  the  Picts  is  thu«,  in  a  spirit  far  worse  than  absurd, 
misrepresented  by  O'Halloran  : — u  They,  at  the  same  trine,  requested  wives  from 
Heremon,  engaging,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  not  only  then,  but  for  ever  after, 
if  they  or  their  successors  should  have  issue  by  a  British,  nnd  nuniti  by  an  Irish  woman, 
that  the  issue  of  this  last  only  should  be  capable  of  succeeding  to  the  inheritance  1  anil 
which  law  continued  in  force  to  the  days  of  Venerable  liede,  i.  e.  about  2000  years  !  a 
mark  of  mich  striking  distinction  that  it  cannot  be  paralleled  m  the  history  of  any  other 
nation  under  the  sun  I"— Vol.  ii.  chap.  4. 

This  policy  of  deducing  the  royal  succession  through  the  female  line,  not  through  the 
male,  was  always  retained  by  the  Picts. 

t  MAt  Fothart,"  says  Simon,  "near  the  river  Llfley,  in  the  county  ofWicklow. 
where  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  have  of  late  years  been  found  out.**—  Simon 
on  Irish  (Joint. 

X  A  similar  fancy  for  party-coloured  dresses  existed  nmoii^  the  Celts  of  (Jaul,  nr.d 
Diodorus  describes  that  people  as  wearing  garments  flowered  wi:h  all  varieties  of 
colour—  yjttfjLAfft  "rctiTotenrtK  SmQitumvs.  —  Lib.  5.  The  part  of  their  dress 
which  they  called  bracca?,  or  breeches,  was  so  Mined  from  its  being  plaided;  the 
word  brae  signifying  in  Celtic,  any  thin»  speckled  or  party  coloured.  The  lustorAi, 
Tacitus,  in  describing  Coecina  as  dressed  in  the  Gaulish  fashion,  represents  him  wnji 
breeches,  or  trowsers,  and  a  plaid  mantle  ; — "  Versicolore  sago,  braccas,  legmen  bar- 
barum  indutus  "-Hist.  lib.  u.  cap.  20. 
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were,  by  this  ordinance,  to  wear  but  a  single  colour ;  military 
officers  of  an  inferior  rank,  two ;  commanders  of  battalions, 
three ;  the  keepers  of  houses  of  hospitality,  *  four ;  the  nobility 
and  military  knights,  five;  and  the  Bards  and  Ollamhs,  who 
were  distinguished  for  learning,  six,  being,  but  one  colour  less 
than  the  number  worn  by  the  reigning  princes  themselves.  These 
regulations  are  curious;  not  only  as  showing  the  high  station 
alloted  to  learning  and  talent,  among  the  qualifications  for  dis- 
tinction, but  as  presenting  a  coincidence  rather  remarkable  with 
that  custom  of  patriarchal  times  which  made  a  garment  of 
many  colours  the  appropriate  dress  of  kings'  daughters  and 
princes.f 

For  along  period,  indeed,  most  of  the  Eastern  nations  re- 
tained both  the  practice  of  dividing  the  people  into  different 
castes  and  professions,  and  also,  as  appears  from  the  regulations 
of  Giamschid,  king  of  Persia,:):  this  custom  of  distinguishing  the 
different  classes  by  appropriate  dresses.  From  the  party-co- 
loured garments  worn  by  the  ancient  Scots,  or  Irish,  is  derived 
the  national  fashion  of  the  plaid,  still  prevailing  among  their 
descendants  in  Scotland. 

Among  the  numerous  kings  that,  in  this  dim  period  of  Irish 
history,  pass  like  shadows  before  our  eyes,  the  Royal  Sage, 
Ollamh  Fodhla,§  is  almost  the  only  one  who,  from  the  strong 
light  of  tradition  thrown  around  him,  stands  out  as  a  being  of 
historical  substance  and  truth.  It  would  serve  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  evidence  with  which  the  world  is  some- 
times satisfied,  to  collect  together  the  various  celebrated  names 
which  are  received  as  authentic  on  the  strength  of  tradition 
alone;**  and  few, perhaps,  could  claim  a  more  virtual  title  to 
this  privilege  than  the  great  legislator  of  the  ancient  Irish,  Ollamh 
Fodbla.    In  considering  the  credit,  however,  that  may  safely  be 

'  An  order  of  men  appointed  by  the  slate,  and  endowed  with  lands,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  keeping  constantly  open  house,  and  giving  entertainment  to  all  travellers  in 
proportion  to  their  rank.  These  officers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Brehon  laws, 
and  among  other  enactments  respecting  them,  it  is  specified  that  each  Bruigh  shall  keep 
in  his  house,  for  the  amusement  of  travellers,  Taibhle  Kioch-thoille,  or  chess-boards. 

t  Thus,  Jacob  made  Joseph  a  coat  of  many  colours  (Gen.  xxxvti.  3);  and  Tamar  (2 
Sam.  xiii.  18.)  Mhad  a  garment  of  divers  colours ;  for  with  such  robes  were  the  king's 
daughters  that  were  virgins  apparelled." 

\  M  Saadi  veul  aussi,  que  ce  prince  ait  non  seulement  divine  les  hommesen  plusieurs 
elatB  et  professions,  main  qu'il  les  ait  encore  distingucs  par  des  habits  et  par  des  coif- 
lures  differentes."— D'Herbelot. 

§  Pronounced  Ollav  Folia.  This  quiescence  of  many  of  the  consonnants  in  our  In*h 
names  render  them  far  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  formidable 
name  of  Tigernach,  our  great  annalist,  is  softened,  in  pronunciation,  into  Tierna. 
Ji  Among  the  most  signal  instances,  jwrhaps,  is  that  of  the  poet  Orpheus,  who  not 
\mhsfanding  the  decidedly  expressed  opiniou,  both  of  Aristotle  am!  Cicero,  that  no 
such  poet  ever  existed,  still  continues,  and  will  of  course  forever  continue,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  real  historical  personage. 
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attached  to  the  accounts  of  this  celebrated  personage,  we  must 
dismiss  wholly  from  our  minds  the  extravagant  antiquity  assigned 
to  him  *  by  the  seanachies;  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
date  of  the  dynasty  itself,  of  which  lie  was  so  distinguished  an 
ornament,  cannot,  at  the  utmost,  he  removed  further  hack  than 
the  second  century  before  our  era,  whatever  his  fame  may  thus 
lose  in  antiquity  it  will  he  found  to  gain  in  probability;  since,  a* 
we  shall  see  when  1  come  to  treat  of  the  credibility  ol  the  Irish 
annals,  the  epoch  of  this  monarch,  if  not  within  the  line  to  which 
authentic  history  extends,  is,  at  least,  not  verv  far  beyond  it. 

Some  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  Ollamh  Fodhla  arc 
>aid  to  have  but  a  short  time  survived  himself,  lint  the  act 
which  rendered  his  reiim  an  important  era  in  legislation  \\a> 
the  establishment  of  thelJreat  Fes,  or  Triennial  Convention  at 
Tara,  an  approach  so  far  to  representative  go\ernment  thai,  in 
these  periodical  assemblies,  the  leading  persons  ol  the  three*  or- 
ders ol"  whom  the  political  community  consisted, — that  is  to  sa\. 
the  monarch,  the  Druids  or  Ollaiuhs,  and  the  Plebeians,  were 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  passing  such  law  s  and  regulations 
as  the  public  good  seemed  to  require.  [  In  the  presence  of  these 
assemblies,  too,  the  different  record*  ol  the  kingdom  weie  e\ 
amiucd;  whatever  materials  for  national  history  the  provincial 
annals  supplied,  were  here  silted  and  epitomised,  and  the  result 
entered  in  the  great  national  Kcgisler  called  the  Psalter  of  Tara.  j 

fn  a /ike  manner,  according  to  (he  historian  Ctcsias,  who  drew 
his  own  materials  professedly  from  such  sources,  il  was  enjoined 
to  the  Persians,  by  an  express  law,  thai  lhr\  should  v.  rite  do  ah 
the  annals  of  their  country  in  the  i o\al  archi\c>.  In  Ireland 
this  practice  of  chronicling  cxeuls  continued  to  he  ohse»  \c<l  to  a 
late  period;  and  not  only  at  the  courts  of  the  different  King.-, 
but  even  in  the  family  of  every  inferior  chieftain,  a  Seanachie 

*  la  fixing  the  period  of  this  monarch's  reign,  ehronologer*  have  been  widely  at 
variance.  While  some  place  il  ai  no  test*  than  1310  years  before  the  Christian  era 
(Ttiady  Roddy,  B1SS).  Plowdcn  make*  it  950  years  (Hist.  Review,  prelim,  chap), 
O' Flaherty  between  700  and  800,  and  the  author  of  the  Dissertations,  about  000. 
(Seel.  4.) 

t  So  represented  by  those  zealous  antiquaries,  O'Flaherty,  O'Connor,  hot 
it  will  be  shown  presently  that,  like  the  Coloni  of  the  Franks,  and  the  CeorU  of  the 
Aoglo-Saxons,  the  Plebeians,  under  the  ancient  Irish  government,  were  wholly  ex 
eluded  from  political  power. 

$  Keating  speaks  of  this  authentic  Register  of  the  Nation  as  extant  in  his  time; 
but  O'Connor  says,  M  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  no  considerable  part  of  it 
escaped  the  devastations  of  the  Norman  war."  The  following  is  all  that  the  industrious 
bishop  Nicholson  could  learn  of  it : — "  What  is  now  become  of  this  Royal  Monument 
is  hard  to  tell:  for  some  of  our  moderns  affirm  that  they  have  lately  seen  it,  while 
others  as  confidently  maintain  that  it  has  not  appeared  for  some  ccyUirics  la*!  past." 
( Historic  Library,  chap,  ii.)  Part  of  that  collection  of  Irish  Records,  called  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  which  was  compiled  in  the  tenth  ccnturv,  art  supposed  to  hate  biuv 
transcribed  from  the  anciCDt  Psalter  of  Tara 
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or  historian ,  formed  always  a  regular  part  of  the  domestic  esta- 
blishment. To  this  recording  spirit,  kept  alive,  as  it  was,  in 
Christian  times,  by  a  succession  of  monastic  chroniclers,  we  owe 
all  those  various  volumes  of  Psalters  and  Annals  with  which  the 
ancient  literature  of  Ireland  abounds. 

The  policy  which  Herodotus  tells  us  was  adopted  among  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  of  rendering  employments 
and  offices  hereditary  in  families,  was  also,  from  the  time  of 
OUamh  Fodhla  down  to  a  very  recent  period,  the  established 
usage  in  Ireland.  This  strange  custom  formed  one  of  the  con- 
trivances  of  that  ancient  stationary  system,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  keeping  the  people  of  the  East  and  their  institutions  so 
little  changed  through  all  time.  The  same  principle  which  led 
the  Egyptians  to  prohibit  their  sculptors  and  painters  from  in- 
novating, even  with  a  view  to  improvement,  on  the  ancient  mo- 
dels transmitted  to  them,  prompted  them  also  to  ordain,  as  the 
Irish  did  after  them,  that  the  descendants  of  a  physician,"  for 
instance,  or  an  artificer,  should  continue  physicians  and  artiCcers 
through  all  succeeding  generations.  Not  only  in  their  early 
adoption  of  this  truly  Eastern  rule,  but  in  the  constancy  with 
which,  to  this  day,  they  have  continued,  through  all  changes  of 
time,  to  adhere  to  most  of  their  ancient  characteristics  and 
usages,  the.  Irish  have  proved  themselves  in  so  far  worthy  of 
their  oriental  descent,  and  but  too  faithful  inheritors  of  the  same 
stationary  principle. 

Among  the  important  offices  transmitted  hereditarily  in  Ire- 
land, were  those  of  heralds,  practitioners  in  physic,  bards,  and 
musicians.  To  the  professors  of  these  arts  Ollamh  Fodhla  as- 
signed lands  for  their  use;  and  also  instituted  a  school  of  general 
instruction  at  Tara,  which  became  afterwards  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  the  Mur-ollam-ham,  or  College  of  the  Learned. 

Along  series  of  Kings,  with  scarcely  a  single  event  worthy  of 

•  w  Whal  is  remarkable."  say*  Smith,  in  his  History  of  Cork,  "of  this  last  family 
of  the  O'Cullioans,  is,  that  it  was  never  known  without  one  or  more  physicians  in 
it;  which  is  remarked  hy  Camden  ;  insomuch,  that  when  a  person  is  given  over,  they 
have  a  saying  in  Irish,  *  Even  an  O'Cullinan  cannot  cure  him.'  Which  profession  *ul! 
continues  in  the  family."  (Hook  i.  chop.  1.)  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  Rollin, 
and  not  implausibly,  to  justify  this  hereditary  system. — M  By  this  means  (he  says) 
men  became  more  able  and  expert  in  employments  which  they  had  always  been 
trained  up  to  from  their  infancy  ;  and  every  man  adding  his  own  experience  to  that  of 
his  ancestors  was  more  capable  of  rising  to  perfection  in  his  particular  art  Besides, 
this  wholesome  institution,  established  anciently  through  the  Egyptian  nation,  e*tin- 

Biished  nil  irregular  ambition,"  &.c—  (Manners  and  Customs  of  the  £yjr/»/MW»*;) 
erodotus,  however,  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  following  passage,  has  laid 
open  quietly  the  inherent  absurdity  of  such  a  system.  w  In  one  instance,  the  Laceda?- 
moniaus  observe  the  usage  of  Egypt;  the  heralds,  musician**,  and  cooks  follow  the 
profession  of  their  lathers.  The  sm  of  a  herald  is,  of  course,  a  herald,  and  the  same 
rf  the  otlu-r  two  professions.  If  any  man  has  a  hudcr  voice  than  the  son  ol  a 
herald,  it  Mgnifea  nothing."— Lib,  <> 
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fills  up  the  interval  between  the  reign  of  this 
and  the  building  of  the  palace  of  Emania  by  king  Kim- 
boath;  an  event  forming,  as  we  have  seen,  a  prominent  era  in 
the  Irish  annals,  and  from  which  Tigernach  dates  the  dawn  of 
authentic  history.  This  splendid  palace  of  the  princes  of  l  ister, 
who  were  from  thenceforward  called  Kings  of  Emania,  had  in 
its  neighbourhood  the  mansion  appropriated  to  the  celebrated 
Knights  of  the  Red  Branch,  so  triumphantly*  sung  by  the  bards, 
and  commemorated  by  the  seanachies. 

If  the  Bardic  historians,  in  describing  the  glory  and  magni- 
ficence of  some  of  these  reigns,  have  shown  no  ordinary  powers 
of  flourish  and  exaggeration,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  credit  of 
human  nature,  that  they  have  also  far  outstripped  the  truth  in 
their  accounts  of  the  discord,  treachery,  and  bloodshed  by  which 
almost  every  one  of  these  brief  paroxysm  of  sovereignty  was 
disgraced.  Out  of  some  two-and-thirty  kings  who  are  said  to 
have  reigned  during  the  interval  between  Ollamh  Fodhla  and 
the  royal  builder  of  Emania,  not  more  than  three  are  represented 
as  having  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
remainder  fell  bv  the  hands  of  their  successors.* 

Though  the  building  of  the  royal  palace  of  Emania  was 
assumed  as  a  technical  epoch  by  the  chronologers,  the  accession 
of  Hugony  the  Great,  as  he  was  called,  proved,  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  an  era  still  more  remarkable ;  as,  by  his  influence 
with  the  assembled  States  at  Tara,  he  succeeded  in  annulling 
the  Pentarchy  ;  and,  moreover,  prevailed  on  the  four  provincial 
kings  to  surrender  their  right  of  succession  in  favour  of  his 
family,  exacting  from  them  a  solemn  oath,  11  by  all  things  visible 
and  invisible,"-*-  not  to  accept  of  a  supreme  monarch  from  any 
other  line.  For  the  Pentarchal  government  this  monarch  sub- 
Ntitutcd  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into  twenty-five  districts,  or 
dynasties  ;  thus  ridding  himself  of  the  rivalry  of  provincial 
royalty,  and,  at  the  same  time,  widening  the  basis  of  the  mo- 
narchical or  rather  aristocratical  power,:):  The  abjuration  of 
their  right  of  succession,  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  minor 
kings,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  revoked  on  the  first  opportunity 

'  The  language  in  which  O  Flaherty  and  O'Halbran  relate  some  of  these  events  is 
but  too  well  suited  to  their  subject.  uLugad  Luagny,  the  son  of  the  king  lnat- 
mar,"  says  O'Flahcrty,  u  cut  Brent's  throat,  and  got  the  crown."  (Part,  iii  chap.  41.) 
— M  His  reign,"  says  O'Halloran  of  another  monarch,  u  lasted  but  five  years,  when 
the  sword  of  his  successor  cut  his  way  through  him  to  the  Irish  throne."  (Vol.  u. 
chap.  7.) 

+  Aimal.  IV.  Macist.-In  these  annals  Ugony  the  Great  is  styled  "  king  of  Hiber 
nia  and  all  Western  Europe,  as  far  aj  the  Tuscan  sea." 

%  According  to  the  view  taken  by  some  writers  of  this  change,  the  principle  oj  the 
Pentarchal  government  was  therein  preaenred :  as  Ugony  retaiucd  the  division  of  the 
Country  into  five  provinces,  and  in  each  established  a  Pentarchy. 
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that  offered ;  but  the  system  of  government  established  in  place 
of  the  pentarchy  was  continued  down  nearly  to  tin  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  when,  under  the  monarch  Achy  Fedloch,  it 
was  rescinded,  and  the  ancient  form  restored. 

After  the  reign  of  Hugony,  there  succeeds  another  long  sterile 
interval,  extending,  according  to  the  Bardic  chronology,  through 
a  space  of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  during  which,  with 
the  exception  of  king  Lahhra's*  return  from  Gaul  at  the  head  of 
a  Gaulish  colony — an  event  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made — not  a  single  public  transaction  is  recorded  worthy  of 
notice  :  the  names  of  the  kings,  as  usual,  succeeding  each  other 
at  fearfully  short  intervals ;  and,  in  general,  their  accession  and 
murder  being  the  only  events  of  their  brief  career  recorded. 

In  the  reign  of  Conary  the  great,  which  coincides  with  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  name  dwelt  upon,  with 
most  interest,  by  the  chroniclers,  is  that  of  the  young  hero 
Cuchullin,  whose  death,  in  the  full  flush  and  glory  of  his  career, 
took  place  according  to  these  authorities,  in  the  second  year  of 
Christ.  With  the  fame  of  this  Irish  warrior,  modern  readers 
have  been  made  acquainted  by  that  splendid  tissue  of  fiction  and 
forgery  imposed  upon  the  world  as  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  where, 
in  one  of  those  flights  of  anachronism  not  infrequent  in  that 
work,  he  is  confronted  with  the  bard  and  hero,  Oisin,  who  did 
not  flourish  till  the  middle  of  the  third  century.  The  exploits 
of  Cuchullin,  Conal  Cearnach,  and  other  Heroes  of  the  Red 
Branch,  in  the  memorable  Seven  Years'  War  between  Con- 
naught  and  Ulster,  |  are  among  those  themes  on  which  the 
old  chroniclers  and  bardic  historians  most  delight  to  dwell.  The 
circumstance  recorded  of  the  young  Cuchullin  by  these  annalists, 
that,  when  only  seven  years  old,  he  was  invested  with  knighthood, 
might  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  marvels  of  traditionary 

*  In  ihe  accounts  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  as  given  by  Keating  and  others,  arc 
introduced  two  romantic  stories,  resembling,  one  of  them,  the  fnbulou*  ad*en(ure 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  Blondel ;  and  the  other,  the  story  of  Midas'*  ear*, 
and  the  miraculous  revealment  of  his  secret,  In  the  weak  and  verbose  work  of  Dr. 
W  arner  (Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  book  3),  the  reader  will  find  these  stories  diluted 
through  some  half  dozen  pages. 

t  This  celebrated  septennial  war  bears,  in  Irish  history,  the  name  of  the  Tain-bo 
Cuailgne,  or  the  Spoils  of  the  Cattle  at  Cuailgne;  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  its  origin 
having  been  the  seizure  of  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle  by  the  troops  of  Maud,  the 
queen  of  Connaught,  at  Cuailgne,  in  the  county  of  Louth.    The  march  of  her  army 


on  this  expedition,  commanded  by  Fergua,  the  dethroned  king  of  Ulster,— the  splendour 
of  the  queen  herself,  seated  in  an  open  chariot,  with  her  Asion,  or  crown  of  gold, 
on  her  head,— the  names  of  the  Championa  of  the  Red  Branch,  who  bravely  encoun- 
tered her  mighty  force, — all  these  circumstances  are  found  detailed  in  the  stones  and 
romances  respecting  this  memorable  invasion  :  and  from  some  of  these  fictions,  it  «M>- 
peara,  Macpherson  derived  the  groundwork  of  his  J 'oe ins  of  Pingul  and  'Femora.  See 
Mr.  O'Connor's  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  .Scotland,  where,  in  speaking  ol  those 
poems,  it  is  said,  "They  are  evidently  founded  on  the  romances  and  vulgar  stories  ol 
ihe  Tan  Bo-Cualgucy  war,  and  those  of  the  Fiana  Ercann.'1 
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story,  had  wc  not  direct  evidence,  in  a  fact  mentioned  by  Frois- 
sart,  that,  so  late  as  the  time  of  that  chronicler,  the  practice  of 
knighting  boys  at  the  very  same  age, — more  especially  those  of 
royal  parentage, — was  still  retained  in  Ireland." 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  high  station  and  dignities  as- 
signed to  their  Bards  and  Antiquaries,  it  will  have  been  seen 
that  in  the  political  system  of  the  ancient  Irish,  the  Literary  or 
Bardic  order  which  appeal's  to  have  been  distinct  from  the 
Druidical,  formed  one  of  the  most  active  and  powerful  springs. 
Supported  by  lands  set  aside  for  their  use,  and  surrounded  by 
privileges  and  immunities  whicb,  even  in  the  midst  of  civil  com- 
motion, rendered  their  persons  and  property  sacred,  they  were 
looked  up  to  not  only  as  guardians  of  their  country's  history  and 
literature,  but  as  interpreters  and  dispensers  of  its  laws.  Thus 
endowed  and  privileged,  this  class  of  the  community  came  at 
length  to  possess  such  inordinate  power,  and,  by  a  natural  con- 
sequence, so  much  to  abuse  it,  that  a  popular  reaction  against 
their  encroachments  was  the  result,  and  their  whole  order  was 
about  to  be  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  In  this  crisis  of  their  a.  d. 
fate,  the  heroic  Conquovar,  king  of  Ulster,  espoused  the  cause  40 
of  the  Bards;  and,  protesting  strongly  against  the  policy  of  sup- 
pressing them  altogether,  succeeded  in  effecting  such  reforma- 
tions in  the  constitution  of  their  order,  more  especially  in  all 
that  related  to  their  judicial  proceedings,  as  at  length  restored 
them  to  public  favour.  The  better  to  regulate  their  decisions 
for  the  future,  he  caused  a  digest  of  the  ancient  laws  to  he 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  Forchcrn,  and  two  other  distin- 
guished poets;  and  the  code  thus  compiled  was  called  by  their 
admiring  contemporaries,  Breathe  Neimidh,  or  the  ( 'clestial 
Judgments. -j-  In  having  poets  thus  for  their  lawgivers,  the  Irish 
but  followed  the  example  of  most  of  the  ancient  nations;  among 

*  In  Froissart'a  curious  account  of  the  knighting  of  the  four  Irish  kings  !>y  Richard 
II.,  it  i«  related  that,  on  being  usked  whether  they  would  not  gladly  receive  the  order 
of  knighthood  from  the  kings  of  England,  u  they  answered  how  they  were  knights 
already,  and  that  sufficed  for  them.  I  asked  where  they  were  made  knights,  and  how, 
and  when.  They  answered  at  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  made  knigbtl  in 
Ireland,  and  that  a  king  maketh  his  son  a  knight.  ..  And  then  this  voung  knight  shall 
begin  to  just  with  small  spears  against  a  shield  set  on  a  stake  in  the  field  ;  nnd  the  more 
8]»ears  that  he  hreaketh,  the  more  he  shall  be  honoured."— Froissarf,  vol.  ii.  chap.  '102. 

We  are  told,  says  sir  James  Ware,  in  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  Carthag,  bishop  of  Lis- 
more,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century,  that  M  Moelfulius,  one  of  the  petty  princes 
of  Kerry,  intending  to  knight  St.  CarlhaR,  while  he  was  a  boy,  would  have  put  into 
bis  hand  a  sword  and  target,  being  the  badge  or  cognisance  of  knighthood.'1— Anli 
quities,  chap.  26. 

t  This  translation  of  the  term,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  other  authorities  on 
I  lie  subject,  is,  I  find,  questioned  by  the  learned  Irish  scholar,  Mr.  O'Keilly  (Trans,  of 
Ihcrno-Celtic  Society),  who  contends,  in  opposition  to  O  Flaherty,  the  O'Connors, 
<  Vllalloran,  &c,  that  the  meaning  of  the  word*  ilreittlir  Ncitnolh  \s  tilt*  I.  til  |)ie 
Nobles.  This  is  but  ouc  of  numerous  instances  that  might  be  adduced,  in  which 
important  Irish  words  are  shown  to  be  capable  of  culirelj  different  meanings  in  Ihe 
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whom,  in  the  infancy  of  legislation,  the  laws  were  promulgated 
always  in  verse,  and  often  publicly  sung ;  and  even  soffate  as 
the  time  of  Strabo,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  people  of  Mazaea, 
in  Cappadocia  (who  was  to  them  what  jurisconsults  were  to  the 
Romans),  bore  the  title,  as  we  are  informed  by  Strabo,  of  the 
Law-singer.* 

As  we  advance  into  the  Christian  era,  a  somewhat  clearer 
and  more*  extended  range  of  horizon  opens  upon  us;  as  well 
from  our  approaching  that  period  to  which  the  authentic  annals 
of  the  country  extend,  as  from  the  light  which  thenceforward 

A^D-  the  Roman  accounts  of  Britain  throw  incidentally  on  the  affairs 
to  of  the  sister  island.    It  was  during  the  reign  of  the  Irish  mo- 

8?.  narch  Crimthan,  or,  according  to  others,  that  of  his  successor 
Fiachad,  that  Agricoia  was  engaged  in  pursuing  his  victorious 
enterprises  in  Britain;  and  the  few  facts  relating  to  Ireland, 
which  his  philosophic  biographer  discloses,  are,  in  themselves, 
worth  whole  volumes  of  vague,  ordinary  history :  as,  though  but 
glimpses,  the  insight  which  they  afford  is  vivid  and  searching. 
The  simple  statement,  for  instance,  of  Tacitus,  that,  at  the 
period  when  he  wrote,  the  waters  and  harbours  of  Ireland  were, 
through  the  means  of  commerce  and  of  navigators,  better  known 
than  those  of  Britain,-}-  opens  such  a  retrospect  at  once  into  her 
foregone  history,  as,  combined  with  similar  glimpses  in  other 
writings  of  antiquity,  renders  credible  her  claims  to  early  civi- 
lisation, and  goes  far  to  justify  some  of  the  proud  boasts  of  her 
annals. 

In  a  far  other  sense,  the  view  opened  by  the  historian  into  the 
interior  of  Ireland's  politics  at  that  moment, — the  divided  and 
factious  state  of  her  people,  and  the  line  of  policy  which,  in 
consequence,  the  shrewd  Agricoia,  as  ruler  of  Britain,  was 
preparing  to  pursue  towards  them, — is  all  of  melancholy 
importance,  as  showing  at  how  early  a  period  Irishmen  had 
become  memorable  for  disunion  among  themselves,  and  how 
early  those  who  were  interested  in  weakening  them,  had 
learned  to  profit  by  their  dissensions. 

"One  of  their  petty  kings,"  says  Tacitus, "  who  had  been 
forced  to  fly  by  some  domestic  faction,  was  received  by  the 
Roman  general,  and  under  a  show  of  friendship  detained  for 
ulterior  purposes."  %    The  plan  successfully  pursued  by  Caesar 

hand*  of  different  interpreters, — seeming  in  so  far  to  justify  those  charges  of  vagueness 
and  confusion  which  Pinker  ton,  in  his  hatred  of  every  thing  Celtic,  brings  so  coustanily 
against  the  Irish  language.    See  Enquiry,  &c,  part  iii.  chap.  2. 

Aipovptrot  x«j  vo/M»£or,  o'f  trrn  ciwtok  i£«y»TS(  rmi  rcyu»r,  lib.  19. 

t  Melius  aditus  portusque  per  commercia  ct  ncgociatores  oogniti.— Agric.  cap.  24. 

X  Agricoia  expulsum  seditionc  domestica  unum  ex  Regulin  gen  lis  exceperat,  ac 
■pecic  amicititt  in  occasioncm  rctincbat.— Agric.  cap.  24. 
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toward  Gaul,  of  playing  off  her  various  factions  against  each 
other,  '  and  making  her  own  sons  the  ready  instruments  of 
her  subjugation,  would  have  been  the  policy  doubtless  of  Agri- 
cola  towards  Ireland,  had  these  ulterior  purposes  been  put  in 
execution.  The  object  of  the  Irishman  was  to  induce  the  Ro- 
mans to  invade  his  native  country  and  by  his  representations, 
it  appears,  Agricola  was  persuaded  into  the  belief  that,  with 
a  single  legion,  and  a  small  body  of  auxiliaries,  he  could  con- 
quer and  retain  possession  of  Ireland.  \ 

U  would  bardly  be  possible,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  compass 
of  history,  to  .find  a  picture  more  pregnant  with  the  future, 
more  prospectiv  ely  characteristic,  than  this  of  a  recreant  Irish 
prince  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  proffering  Ins  traitorous 
services  to  the  stranger,  and  depreciating  his  country  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  betraying  her.  It  is,  indeed,  mournful  to  relied  that, 
at  the  end  of  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  the  features  of  this  na- 
tional portrait  should  remain  so  very  little  altered ;  and  that 
with  a  change  only  of  scene  from  the  tent  of  the  Roman  general 
to  the  closet  of  the  English  minister  or  viceroy,  the  spectacle 
of  an  Irishman  playing  the  game  of  his  country's  enemies  has 
been,  even  in  modern  history,  an  occurence  by  no  means  rare. 

Offence  has  been  taken  by  some  Irish  historians  at  the  slur 
thrown,  as  they  think,  on  the  courage  of  their  countrymen,  by 
the  hope  attributed  to  the  Roman  general  of  being  able  to  effect 
an  easy  conquest  of  Ireland.:)  Rut  they  ought  to  have  recollec- 
ted that,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after,  from  the  same  fatal 
cause,  internal  disunion,  a  far  smaller  force  than  Agricola 
thought  requisite  for  his  purpose,  laid  the  ancient  iMilesian  mo- 
narchy prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Rritain.  At  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  the  conduct  of  the  Romans 
respecting  Ireland,  by  no  means  warrants  the  supposition  that 
they  held  its  conquest  to  be  at  all  an  easy  task.  The  immense 
advantages  that  must  attend  the  acquisition  of  a  country  placed 
so  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  Rritish  pos- 
sessions, were,  we  know,  fully  appreciated  by  them  ;  nor  could 
any  views  be  more  keen  and  far  sightedthan  those  of  Agricola, 

*  De  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  ri.  c.  13. 

f  Sepe  ex  eo  audit i  legione  una  et  modiciis  auxiliis  debeilari  obtioerique  Hibcrniani 
posse. — Agric.  ib. 

$  The  estimate  of  Strata  respecting  Britain  is,  considering  all  tilings,  alill  It-its 
tluttering.  To  keep  her  tributary,  lie  says,  at  least  a  legion  and  a  few  horse  would  be 
requisite.   TuXa^'for  ^  «y6(  T-y^T0(  Xf,"Col*»»  **'  i**t%*  tiw. 

— Lib.  if.  To  the  courage  of  ihe  Caledonians,  according  lo  this  standard,  the  highest 
tetiimony  Hvmo  to  have  been  paid;  as,  about  the  year  230,  while  one  legion  was  found 
sutRcieot  to  keep  all  the  rest  of  Urjtaio  in  tfubjection,  two  were  employed  udoo  the 
border*,  against  this  people.— Dio.  55. 
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as  unfolded  by  Tacitus,  both  as  regarded  the  commercial 
strength  that  must  accrue  to  Britain  *  from  the  occupation  ot 
Ireland,  and  the  strong  moral  and  political  iniluence  which  the 
example  of  this  latter  country  must  ever  exercise,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  over  the  fortunes  of  her  "more  powerful  neigh- 
bour. He  saw  that  the  Britons,  says  the  historian,  could 
never  be  effectively  curbed  as  long  as  there  was  a  people  yet 
unmastered  in  their  neighbourhood;  and  that,  to  effect  this 
object,  the  example  of  liberty  must  be  removed  wholly  from 
their  sight. j  Could  the  sagacious  Agricola  again  visit  this 
earth,  he  would  find  his  views,  as  to  the  moral  influence  of  the 
two  countries  upon  each  other,  fully  confirmed ; — would  see 
that  the  oppression  of  the  weaker  people  by  the  stronger  has 
produced  a  re-action  which  may  be,  in  time,  salutary  to  both ; 
and  that  already,  in  all  the  modes,  at  least,  of  struggling  for 
liberty,  Ireland  has  become  the  practised  instructor  of  Eogland. 

With  so  deep  a  sense  of  the  great  value  of  the  possession, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  more  convincing  proof  that  the  Romans 
considered  its  conquest  not  easy,  than  the  simple  fact  that  tbey 
never  attempted  it ;  and  that,  though  Britain  continued  to  be 
harassed  by  the  Irish  for  near  three  centuries  after,  not  a 
single  Roman  soldier  ever  set  foot  on  their  shores.  Even  when 
the  flight  of  their  eagles  had  extended  as  far  as  the  Orcades, 
Ireland  still  remained  free.  | 

How  little  the  Irish  themselves  were  in  fear  of  invasion  at 
this  very  period,  when,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  the  coast  oppo- 
site to  their  shores  was  lined  with  Roman  troops,  may  be  judged 
from  the  expedition  to  Britain  undertaken  by  their  monarch 
Crimthan,  for  tho  purpose  of  aiding  his  ancient  allies  the  Picts, 
in  their  heroic  stand  against  the  legions  of  Rome.  In  the 
course  of  this  visit  the  Irish  monarch  is  said  to  have  first  set 
the  daring  example  of  those  predatory  incursions  into  the  Ro- 
man province  by  which  the  Britons  continued  to  be  harassed 
for  so  long  a  period  after;  and  having  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, as  it  appears,  on  this  occasion,  he  returned  to  his 

• 

'*  Si  quidem  Hibernia,  medio  inter  Brilanniam*  atque  Hispaniam  sita,  ct  Galliro 
quoque  mari  opportuua,  valentissimam  imperii  partem  magais  iavicem  u&ibus  miscuent. 
— Agtic.  ib. 

t  "  Idque  etiam  adversus  Brilanniam  profuturum,  si  Romana  ubiquc  anna,  ot 
velut  e  conspectu  libertas  tollerctur. "—Agric.  ib.  The  remark*  of  La  Blettcrie,  the 
French  translator,  upon  this  chapter,  prove  how  pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  the  future 
it  appeared  to  him.  M  Ireland  has  more  harbours  and  more  convenient  than  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  England  has  but  a  small  number.  Ireland,  if  she  could  snake 
»ff  the  British  yoke,  and  form  an  independent  state,  would  ruin  the  British  commerce  . 
but,  to  her  misfortune,  England  i*  too  well  convinced  of  this  truth.'1 

^  M  Hibernia  Romauis  etiam  Orcadum  insularum  dominum  tenentibus  inaroossa, 
raro  ct  tepide  ab  ullo  unquam  expuguata  ct  subaetn  est."— ihtlielmus  Parv.  Sebriss. 
Hint.  Rer.  Amjl. 
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dominions  laden  with  a  variety  of  rich  aud  even  luxurious  booty, 
lite  particulars  of  which  have  been  triumphantly  enumerated 
by  the  annalists/ 
On  the  death  ol  this  monarch,  whose  name  enjoys,  as  we 

have  seen,  the  peculiar  distinction  of  being  associated  in  the 
page  of  history  with  those  of  Tacitus  and  Agricola,  a  more  than 
usually  troubled  period  succeeded;  during  which  even  that 
frail  and  nominal  pledge  for  the  security  of  the  public  peace, 
which  the  descent  of  the  monarchy  by  inheritance  afforded, 
was  set  at  defiance  by  a  plebeian  usurper  and  his  followers,  and 
the  whole  island  made  one  scene  of  promiscuous  strife  and 
bloodshed.  A  spirit  of  revolt  among  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Bclgic  tribes,  whose  chief  seat  was  Connaught,  but  of  whom 
numbers  were  also  dispersed  throughout  the  other  provinces, 
was  the  primary  cause  of  all  this  commotion.  The  state  of 
Ireland,  indeed,  at  this  crisis,  shows  at  how  early  a  period  was 
naturalised  on  her  shores  that  principle  of  exclusion  and 
proscription,  which  in  after  ages  nourished  there  so  rankly. 
(  nder  the  Milesian  or  Scotic  rule,  not  merely  were  the  great 
mass  of  the  old  Celtic  population  held  in  subjection  by  the  sword, 
but  also  the  descendants  of  the  foreign  settlers,  the  remains 
of  the  conquered  lielgic  tribes,  were  wholly  excluded  from 
every  share  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  treated, 
in  every  respeft,  as  a  servile  and  helot  class.  Con  fed  era  led 
among  themselves  by  a  common  sense  of  humiliation  and 
wrong,  these  people,  hav  ing  concerted  their  measures,  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  great  public  assembly,  held  at  .Magh-Cru,  in 
Connaught,  to  strike  the  first  blow  ol  their  conspiracy.  An 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the  princes  and  chiefs  collected 
on  that  occasion  was  the  signal  of  general  revolt  among 
their  confederates  throughout  the  kingdom;  and  being  joined 
also  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  Celtic  population,  to  whom 
the  dominant  caste  was  odious,  they  succeeded,  with  but  little 
opposition,  in  overturning  the  legitimate  monarchy,  and  placing 
one  of  their  own  race  and  rank,  Carhre  Cat-can,  upon  the 
throne. 

The  five  years  during  which  the  reign  of  this  usurper  lasted 
are  described  by  the  annalists  as  a  period  of  general  gloom 
and  sterility, — 4t  no  grain  on  the  stalk,  no  fruitfulness  in  the 
waters,  the  herds  all  barren,  and  but  one  acorn  on  the  oak." 

In  the  long  list  of  articles  specified  by  the  Four  Master*,  as  composing  this  moss  oi 
plunder,  are  mentioned  a  suit  of  armour,  ornamented  with  embossed  gold  and  gems,  a 
military  cloak  with  golden  fringe,  a  nword  with  figures  of  serpents  upon  it  iu  chased 
«old,  and  a  brace  of  grey  hounds,  joined  together  by  a  siller  chain,  whose  price  is 
estimated,  according  to  the  primitive  usage  of  barter,  at  ihe  value  of  3U0  cows. 
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Abandoned  wholly  to  the  rule  of  the  rabble,  there  appeared  do 
hope  for  the  nation  of  better  day*;  when,  unexpectedly,  on  the 
death  of  Carbre,  the  magnanimity  of  one  individual  changed 
the  whole  face  of  affairs.  The  usurper's  son  and  intended  suc- 
cessor, Morao,  instead  of  accepting  the  bequeathed  crown  for 
himself,  employed  all  his  influence  to  have  it  replaced  upon  a 
legitimate  brow,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  royal  race  ia 
the  person  of  Feredach,  son  of  Crimthan.  The  post  of  Chief 
Judge  of  the  kingdom  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  monarch, 
afforded  to  Moran  the  means  of  completing  his  generous  work, 
and  of  rendering  popular,  by  a  course  of  unexampled  clemency 
and  justice,  that  restoration  of  which  he  had  been  so  disinte- 
restedly the  author.  To  the  fame  acquired  by  this  judge  for  his 
upright  decisions,  is  owing  the  fable  of  the  Iodban  Moran,* 
or  Moran  s  Collar,  whicli  is  said  to  have  given  warning,  by 
increased  pressure  around  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  whenever 
he  was  about  to  pronounce  an  unjust  sentence. 

The  administration  of  this  honest  counsellor  succeeded  in 
earning  for  his  king  the  honourable  title  of  the  Just ;  and,  under 
their  joint  sway,  the  whole  country  enjoyed  a  lull  of  tranquillity 
as  precious  as  it  was  rare.  This  calm,  however,  was  but  of 
brief  duration  :  in  the  reign  of  the  son  of  this  monarch,  Fiach, 
there  broke  out  a  second  revolt  of  the  Plebeians,  or  Attacots,f 
which  raged  even  more  fiercely  than  the  former^  and  in  which 
the  provincial  kings  took  part  with  the  insurgents  against  the 
A  n  monarchical  cause.  At  the  head  of  this  royal  insurrection  was 
ltiG.  Elim,  the  King  of  Lister;  and  so  successful  for  a  time,  with 
the  aid  of  the  populace,  was  his  rebellion,  that  the  young 
monarch,  Tualhal,  found  himself  compelled  to  fly  to  North 
Britain,  where,  taking  refuge  at  the  court  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  King  of  the  Picts,  he  determined  to  await  a 
turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour.  Nor  was  it  long  before  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  themselves,  wearied  with  their  own 
excesses,  and  moreover  chastened  into  a  little  reflection  by  that 
usual  result  of  such  seasons  of  outbreak,  a  (amine,  began  to 

*  A  golden  collar  or  breast -plate,  supposed  by  Vallaacey  to  be  the  lod-han  Moran, 
was  found,  some  years  since,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  twelve  feet  deep,  in  a  turf  bop. 
MIt  is  made  of  thin  plated  gold,  and  chased  in  a  very  neat  and  workmanlike  manner; 
the  breastplate  is  siugle,  but  the  hemispherical  ornnm«-nt«af  the  t  ip  are  lined  throughout 
with  nnother  thin  plate  of  pure  g:»ld."— Coll 'e ctan.  Hibem.,  No.  13. 

The  traditional  memory  of  this  chain  or  collar  (fays  O'Flunigon)  i*  so  well  preserved 
to  this  day,  that  it  is  a  common  expression  fur  a  person  asscveraiing  absolute  truth  to 
*ay,  .**  f  would  swear  by  Moron's  chaiu  for  it."  Trans,  of  Gaelic  Society*  vol.  >• 

t  The  Plebeian*  engaged  in  thu  rebeJIiou  are,  in  general,  called  Attaoots.  a  name 
corrupted  from  the  compound  Irish  term  Atlach-Uiatha ,  which  signifies,  according  to 
1)r.  (yConnor,  the  Oianl^ace  (Prol.  i.  74) ;  but,  according  to  Mr.  O'Reilly's  vcrwon. 
Kimply  the  Plebeians. 
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bethink  themselves  of  the  claims  of  their  rightful  sovereign, 
the  grandson  of  their  favourite  king,  Feredach  the  Just.  Full 
ol "compunctious  for  their  ingratitude,  they  despatched  messen- 
gers to  solicit  his  return;  in  prompt  ohedience  to  which 
summons,  the  monarch  landed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Pietish 
troops,  and  marching  directly  to  Tara,  was  elected  sovereign 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  subjects.  From  thence,  taking 
the  field  instantly  against  the  rebels,  he  pursued  his  course,  from 
victory  to  victory,  throughout  the  kingdom,  till  the  usurpation 
was  wholly  extinguished,  the  former  relations  of  society  everv- 
wherc  restored,  and  the  monarch  himself  hailed  with  general 
acclamation  under  the  title  of  Tuathal,  the  Acceptable. 

This  second  Plebeian  War — to  use  the  term  applied  to  it  by 
Irish  historians — having  been  thus  happily  terminated,  Tuathal 
convoked,  according  to  custom,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
States  at  Tara,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them  respect- 
ing the  general  affairs  and  interests  of  the  kingdom,  but  more 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  the  important 
question  of  the  succession.  In  a  country  where  kings  were  so 
very  numerous,  and  all  of  them  elective,  every  new  demise  of 
royalty  was,  of  course,  but  a  new  signal  lor  discoi  d  ;  and  the 
sovereign  crowu  being  more  than  the  rest  an  object  of  rivalry 
and  ambition,  was  in  proportion  the  greatest  source  of  strife. 
lOflorts  had  more  than  once  been  made  to  eonline  the  right 
of  succession  to  one  family,  and  thereby  limit  at  least  the  range 
of  the  mischief;  but  the  temptation  to  violate  all  such  restric- 
tions had  been  found  stronger  than  the  oath  pledged  to  observe 
them.  The  fatal  consequence,  however,  of  the  late  interrup- 
tions of  the  old  Hcremonian  line  of  descent  seemed  to  call  im- 
peratively for  some  protection  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
disorders;  and  accordingly  Tuathal  found  no  diHicully  in 
inducing  the  States  of  the  kingdom  to  proffer  their  ancient  and 
solemn  oath,  u  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,''  that,  as  long  as 
Ireland  should  be  encircled  by  the  sea,  they  would  acknowledge 
him  alone  as  their  chlawful  monar.  The  same  pledges  had 
been  given  to  his  predecessors,  Hcrcmon  and  Hugony;  and. 
in  all  three  instances,  had  been  alike  violated  as  soon  as  tin- 
breath  had  left  the  royal  frame. 

(  nder  this  monarch  the  county  of  Mealh,  which  occupied 
the  centre  ol  the  island,  was  enlarged  by  a  gi  ant  of  laud  from 
each,  of  the  other  provinces  ;  and,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Mensal  Lands  of  the  Monarch  of  Ireland,"  was  appropriated 
thenceforth  as  an  appanage  of  the  royal  domain.  To  gratil\ 
the  taste  of  his  people  for  conventions  and  festivals,  he  ordained 
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that,  in  addition  to  the  Triennial  Council  ofTara,  there  should 
be  held  annually  three  assemblies  of  the  kingdom ;  one  al 
TJactha,  on  the  night  of  Sarahio,  where  fires  were  lighted 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  that  divinity ;  another,  on  the  day  of 
the  Baal-Ore,  at  the  sacred  hill  of  Usneach  ;  and  a  third, 
on  the  plains  of  Tallin,  in  the  Ultonian  district, *  where 
those  annual  sports,  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Damnonian 
kings,  were  revived. 

A  far  less  creditable  sample  of  his  policy  was  the  enormous 
mulct  imposed  by  him  on  the  province  of  Leinsler,  in  revenge 
for  the  conduct  of  its  ruler,  Achy;  thus  dooming  an  unoffending 
people  and  their  posterity  to  atone  (or  the  crimes  of  one 
worthless  prince.  This  oppressive  fine,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Boarian^  or  Boromean  tribute,  was  exacted  every  second 
year,  and  continued  to  be  the  cause  of  much  confusion  and 
bloodshed  till  the  year  693;  when,  in  the  reign  of  king  Finnacla, 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Moling,  it  was  remitted. 

The  offence  by  which  Achy,  king  of  Leinsler,  drew  down 
on  that  province  so  many  centuries  of  taxation,  though  ex- 
panded by  Keating  and  Warner  into  a  romance  of  some  pages, 
may  thus,  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  be  narrated.  Having  espoused 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  monarch  Tuathal,  and  carried  her 
home  to  his  own  kingdom,  the  Leinster  prince,  in  little  more 
than  a  year  after  their  union,  made  his  appearance  again  at 
Tara  ;  and  informing  the  monarch,  with  every  demonstration 
of  sorrow,  that  his  young  queen  was  dead,  obtained  permission 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  her  sister,  and  succeeded  in  making  her 
also  his  bride.  On  arriving  with  her  royal  husband  in  his 
own  province,  the  young  princess  found  his  queen  still  living  ; 
and  so  great  was  her  surprise  and  shame  althis  discovery,  that 
she  but  for  a  few  mioutes,  we  are  told,  survived  the  shock.  The 
deceived  queen  also,  who,  in  her  ignorance  of  the  real  circum- 
stances, had  flown  with  delight  to  receive  her  sister,  as  a  visiter, 
on  being  informed  of  the  sad  truth  of  the  story,  took  it  no  less 
deeply  to  heart;  and,  wounded  alike  by  the  perfidy  of  her  lord 
and  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  young  victim,  pined  away  and 
died.  For  this  base  act,  which  ought  to  have  been  aveuged 
only  upon  the  unmanly  offender,  not  merely  were  his  subjects, 
but  all  their  posterity  for  more  than  five  hundred  years, 
compelled  to  pay  every  second  year  io  the  reigning  monarch 
that  memorable  tribute,  f  which,  contested  as  it  was  in  most 

*  Tenia  apud  Tahen,  in  UlloniiB  portione.— Rer.  Mb.  Script.  Prol.  il  79. 

f  According  to  the  old  hintory,  cited  by  Keating,  called  the  Fine  of  Lei»»t*r,  Ui« 
tribute,  which  was  ttaid  through  the  reigns  of  of  forty  kii$9,  consisted  of  3000  cows, 
as  many  hogs  and  nhcep,  3000  copper  caldrons,  ns  many  ounces  of  siker,  and  the  samo 
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mstances,  superadded  to  the  numerous  occasions  of  collision 
lor  ever  arising,  tin  oughout  the  country,  an  almost  regularly 
recurring  crisis  of  confusion  and  bloodshed. 

During  the  reign  of  Tuathal,  there  were  appointed  courts 
of  municipal  jurisdiction  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  concerns 
of  tradesmen  and  artificers ;  an  institution  which,  could  we  place 
reliance  on  the  details  relating  to  it,  would  imply  rather  an 
advanced  state  of  interior  traffic  and  merchandise.  One  fact 
which  appears  pretty  certain  from  these  accounts  is,  that 
previously  to  the  system  now  introduced,  none  of  the  Milesian 
or  dominant  caste  had  condescended  to  occupy  themselves  in 
trade  ; — all  mechanical  employments  and  handicrafts  being 
left  to  the  descendants  of  the  old  conquered  tribes;  while  for  the 
issue  of  the  minor  branches  of  the  Milesians  were  reserved  the 
appointments  in  the  militia  of  Erin,  and  the  old  hereditary 
offices  of  antiquaries,  bards,  physicians,  and  judges. 

Whatever,  in  other  respects,  may  have  been  the  civilisation 
of  the  Irish  before  the  reign  of  king  Feidlim  (a.  d.  164),  a.  d. 
their  notions  of  criminal  jurisprudence  were  as  yet  but  rude  164* 
and  barbarous ;  since  we  learn,  that  the  old  law  of  retaliation 
was  then  for  the  first  time  exchanged  for  the  more  lenient  as 
well  as  less  demoralising  mode  of  punishment  by  a  mulct  or 
Eric.  Some  writers,  it  is  true,  have  asserted '  that  the  very 
reverse  of  what  has  been  just  stated  was  the  fact ;  and  that 
Feidlim,  finding  the  Law  of  Compensation  already  established, 
introduced  the  Lex  Talionis  in  its  stead.  But  this  assuredly 
would  have  been  to  retrograde  rather  than  to  advance  in  civili- 
sation ; — one  of  the  first  steps  towards  civility,  in  the  infancy 
of  all  nations,  hav  ing  been  the  substitution,  in  criminal  justice, 
of  fines  proportionate  to  the  offences,    for  the  savage  law  of 

number  of  manth  s.  The  number  of  each  kiod  of  cattle  demanded  is  slated  variously 
by  different  authorities;  some  making  it  so  few  as 300  (Mnr  Curtin's  Brief  Discourse), 
and  other*  as  high  as  15,000  —  MS.  quoted  by  Dr.  O'Connor. 

*  See  Warner  (History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  book  4),  whose  confused  notions  respecting 
this  law  are  adopted,  and  rendered  still  *  worse  confounded,"  by  the  author  of  the  Dis- 
sertations on  the  Hist,  of  Ireland,  sect.  11. 

t  The  following  is  Spenser's  account  of  the  Law  of  the  Eric,  as  existing  among  the 
Irish.  Having remaiked  that,  in  the  Rrehon  Law,  there  were  *  many  things  repugning 
both  to  God's  law  and  man's,"  he  adds,  "as  for  example,  in  the  cast  of  murder,  the 
Brehoo,  that  is,  their  Judge,  will  compound  between  the  murderer  and  the  friends  of 
the  party  murdered,  which  prosecute  the  action,  that  the  mak'fartor  shall  give  unto 
them,  or  to  the  chOd  or  wife  of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompense  which  they  call  an 
Rriach  ;  by  which  wild  law  of  theirs  many  murders  amongst  them  were  made  up  and 
smothered."—  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

Both  by  Spenser  and  Sir  John  Davis,  this  custom  of  compounding  the  crime  of 
homicide  by  a  fine,  is  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  the  Irish ;  and  the  latter  writer  even 
grounds  upon  it  a  most  heavy  charge  against  that  people;  either  forgetting  that  ihi* 
mode  of  composition  for  manslaughter  formed  a  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  code,  or  else 
wilfully  suppressing  that  fact  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  his  list  of  charges  against 
the  old  Brehon  law.    As  there  will  occur  other  opportunities  for  contiderin;;  ibis  quet- 
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retaliation  and  the  right  of  private  revenge  Should  even 
this  improved  stage  of  jurisprudence,  under  which  murders  of 
the  darkest  kind  might  be  compounded  for,  appear  sufficiently 
barbarous,  it  should  be  recollected  that  neither  the  Greeks  *  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  nor  the  English  under  their  great 
ruler  Alfred,  had  yet  advanced  a  step  farther. 

To  Feidlim  the  Legislator  succeeded,  after  a  short  period, 
his  son  Con  of  the  Hundred  Battles  ;  a  prince  whose  long 
reign  was  devoted,  as  his  distinctive  title  imports,  to  a  series 
of  conflicts  which  seem  to  have  been  as  various  in  their  success, 
as  they  were  murderous  and  devastating  in  their  consequences. 
From  the  family  of  this  hero  descended  that  race  of  chieftains 
who  under  the  title  of  the  Dalriadic  kings,  supplied  Albany, 
K  „  the  modem  Scotland,  with  her  first  Scotish  rulers;  Carbry 
^58.'  Riada,— the  son  of  Conary  the  Second  by  the  daughter  o  the 
monarch  Con,— having  been  the  chief  who,  about  the  middle  ol 
the  third  century,  established  that  Irish  settlement  in  Argyles- 
hire,f  which,  taking  the  name  of  its  princely  founder,  grew  up, 
in  the  course  of  time,  into  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada  5  and  finally, 
on  the  destruction  of  the  Picts  by  Keneth  Mac  Alpine,  became 
the  kingdom  of  all  Scotland.  . 

The  incursions  of  the  Irish  into  those  northern  parts  ot  Britain 
had  commenced  at  a  very  remote  period ;  and  in  the  reigns 
of  Olmucad,  Tigernhmas,  Reatch,  and  other  monarens,  such 
expeditions  to  the  coast  of  Albany  are  recorded  to  have  taken 
place  ±  Without  depending,  however,  solely  on  Irish  autho- 
rities, the  language  of  the  Roman  panegyrist,  Eumenius,  in 
extolling  the  victory  gained  in  Britain  by  Constantius  Chlorus, 
would  fully  suffice  to  prove  that,  previously  to  the  coming  ot 
Ci*sar,the  neighbourhood  of  Ireland  had  been  found  trouble- 
some to  the  Britons,  and  that  they  had  been  "  accustomed  - 
for  such  is  the  phrase  used  by  the  orator-to  invasions  from 
that  quarter.§  But  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  Irish 

lion,  I  shall  We  only  remark  that,  however  it  may  have  been  ^tojnary  ^gihe 
anc.enl  Pagan  Irish  to  punish  homicide  by  a  muW  or  Enc  ^fv  ftj  Ser, 

that,  in  later  times,  an«f  before  the  coming  of  the  Lngh.h,  not on*™'  ' 
but  also  the  crimes  of  rape  and  robbery,  made  legally  Pun,sh^1e>0d^v/y)^ 
Dissertation*  on  the  Laws  of  theanctentlnsh,  G^^^'TZ^* 
the  Brehon  Laws,  sec..  S.-Ledtvich,  ^^^^^^I'^STmiAa* 

•  Iliad,  I.  is.  T.  630.,  where,  by  Homer,  the  blood-fine  »  «*S*  ^£232 
and  the  relative*  of  the  murdered  person  are  represented  «  Mtofie H  with  tl  e  ™P£. 

t  In  these  Scoto  Irish  chiefs  of  Argylesh.re,  say*  ^Q&f"?  i  chap.  «. 
»  must  trace  the  original  roots  of  the  royal  l,ne.»-H,stcry  of  ^0,'and^ semel 

±  These  earlv  incursions  are  thus  acknowledged  by  Buchanan  .-- 
B«S^cr%ta£TI«itum  in  Albium  factum  noslri  annales  referun.. 

T«  Adhuc  natio (Britannica)  etiam  tunc  rudis  el  solis  Britanni  Pictis  modo  et  Hiberab 
Lli  1&^C«S2  Sb»«ft    facile  Romanis  armi.  «gn-,ue  cesserunt. 
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in  North  Britain  was  the  small  colony,  just  mentioned,  under 
Carbry  Riada  ;  which,  fixing  its  abode  in  a  part  of  those  regions 
inhabited  previously  only  by  the  Picts,  or  Caledonians,  acquired, 
as  Bede  tells  us,  partly  by  friendship  and  partly  by  the  sword,  a 
settled  home  in  the  country;4  while  their  founder,  already 
possessing,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  seignorial  territory  named, 
after  himself,  Dalriada,  j  transmitted  the  same  name  to  the 
infant  kingdom  he  was  thus  the  means  of  establishing  in  Al- 
bany.} 

As  at  this  period,  and  for  a  long  course  of  centuries  after 
the  name  of  Scoti,  or  Scots,  was  applied  exclusively  to  the 
Irish,  1  shall,  to  avoid  confusion  in  speaking  of  the  country  now 
known  as  Scotland,  call  it  either  North  Britain,  or  else  by  the 
name  which  it  bore  in  those  early  days,  Alba,  or  Albany. 

The  most  tedious,  as  well  as  most  sanguinary  of  the  many 
wars  iniWhich  the  monarch  of  the  Hundred  Battles  was  engaged, 
was  that  maintained  by  him  against  the  heroic  Mogh-Nuad, 
king  of  the  province  of  Leinster,  during  which  the  latter  carried 

*  M  Precedent?  autem  tempore  Britannia  post  Britones  et  Pictos,  tertiam  Scotorum 
nation,  m  in  Pictorum  parte  recepit,  qui,  duce  Reuda,  de  Hibernia  egressi,  vei  ami. 
citia  vel  ferro,  Mbimet  inter  cos  sedes  quas  hactenus  habent  vindicarunt,  a  quo  videlicet 
duce  usque  bodie  Dalreudiai  vocantur." — L.  i.  c.  1. 

f  Tbis  territory,  which  comprehended  the  north,  north-west,  and  part  of  the  south 
of  the  countjr  of  Antrim,  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Dalaradia,  which,  as  described 
by  Harris,  comprehended  the  south-east  parte  or  the  same  county,  and  the  greatest 
part,  if  not  all ,  of  the  county  of  Down. 

.  f  For  the  truth  of  this  important  and  now  undoubted  historical  fact,  we  need  but 
refer  to  the  admissions  of  Scotch  writers  themselves.  After  mentioning  the  notice,  by 
Amtnianus,  of  Scots  in  Britain,  A.  n.  360,  the  judicious  Inues  adds,  "This  may  very 
well  agree  with  the  placing  the  coming  in  of  Eocha  Riada  (the  same  as  Bede'6  Reuda) 
the  first  leader  of  the  colony  of  the  Scots  into  Britain,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
age.  It  is  like  he  brought  over  at  first  but  a  small  number,  not  to  give  jealousy  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  party,  the  Caledonians;  but  in  the  space  of  one 
hundred,  or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  that  passed  betwixt  the  time  of  their 
first  coming  in,  and  their  being  mentioned  by  Ammian,  A.  D.  1160,  they  might  have  so 
increased  both  within  themselves,  and  by  accession  of  new  auxiliaries  from  Ireland, 
that  the  Caledonians  or  Pic  Is,  finding  them  serviceable  in  their  wars  against  the 
Romans  and  provincial  Britons,  were  easily  disposed  to  enlarge  their  possessions. w — 
Vrit.  Reaay,  vol.  ii.  Dissert,  ii.  chap.  2. 

Thus  Pnkcrlon,  also,  whose  observations  prove  him  to  have  been  thoroughly 
well  informed  upon  the  subject: — M  Concerning  the  origin  of  the  Dalreudini  of  m - 
land,  all  the  Irish  writers,  Keating,  Usher.  O'Flaherty,  &c.  8cc.  are  concordant, 
and  say  the  name  sprung  form  Carbry  Riada.  Beda,  a  superior  authority  to  all  the 
Irish  annalists  put  together,  informs  us  that  this  very  Riada  led  also  the  first  colony 
of  Scots  to  North  Britain.  So  that  the  point  stands  clear,  independently  of  the 
lights  which  Kennedy  and  O'Connor  throw  upon  it." — Enquiry,  part  iv.  chnp.  2. 
Chalmers  also,  concurs  in  the  same  view.  "The  new  settlers,"  he  adds,  u  continued, 
to  the  age  of  Bede,  to  be  commonly  called  from  their  original  district  (in  Ireland)  the 
Dalreudini,  though  they  will  be  herein  denominated  the  Scoto-Irish." — Caledonia, 
vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  6. 

But  the  most  ancient  testimony  of  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  to  the  descent  of  their 
kings  from  the  rojal  Irish  race  of  Conary,  »  to  be  found  in  a  Gaciic  Dnan,  or  Poem, 
written  by  the  court  bard  of  Malcolm  III.  (about  a.  d.  1057),  which  has  been  pro 
nounced  the  most  ancient  monument  of  Dalriadic  history  remaining.  For  this  very 
curious  genealogical  em,  see  Ogjg.  Vind.  chap.  x.  Rir.  Ilibcrn.  Script,  pro!,  i, 
Pinkcrtou's  Enquiry,  part  iv.  chap  5 
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away  the  palm  of  victory  in  no  less  than  ten  successive  pitched 
battles.  In  consequence  of  these  numerous  defeats,  to  so  tow 
an  ebb  was  the  power  of  the  monarch  red  need,  that  his  anta- 
gonist became  at  length  possessor  of  one  half  of  the  kingdom. 
Anew  division  of  the  country  accordingly  took  place/  which 
continued,  nominally  at  least,  to  be  recognised  to  a  late  period 
assigning  the  northern  part,  under  the  name  of  LeatMtoinn,  or 
Con's  half,  to  the  monarch  ;  while  the  southern,  under  the 
designation  of  Leath-Mogh,  or  Mogh's  half,  fell  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  crown  of  Munster. 
d.  The  most  accomplished  of  all  the  Milesian  princes,  whether 
4-  as  legislator,  soldier,  or  scholar,  was,  according  to  the  general 
report  of  all  his  historians,  the  monarch  Cormac  Ulfadha,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  was  the 
only  one  of  the  few  sensible  princes  whom  the  line  of  Milesius 
produced,  that  was  able  to  inspire  enough  of  respect  for  his 
institutions  to  secure  their  existence  beyond  his  own  lifetime.  To 
his  munificence  and  love  of  learning  the  country  was  indebted, 
it  is  said,  for  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  three  Academies 
at  Tara :  in  the  first  of  which  the  science  of  war  was  taught;  in 
the  second,  historical  literature ;  while  the  third  academy  was 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  jurisprudence.  It  was  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  powerful  influences  of  literature  (if  the  learning 
of  the  Fileas  and  Seanachies  may  be  dignified  with  that  name), 
that  the  various  schemes  of  state  reform  brought  forward  by 
these  legislators  all  commenced  with  the  reformation  of  the 
Literary  Order.  Among  the  rest,  the  monarch  Cormac,  who 
was  himself  a  distinguished  ornament  of  that  class,  applied  his 
earliest  care  to  the  correcting  of  those  abuses  which  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  deteriorated  its  spirit.  Under  his  auspices,  too, 
a  general  revision  of  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  was  entered 
upon ;  and  the  national  records  which,  since  the  days  of  the  illu- 
strious Ollamh,  had  been  kept  regularly,  it  is  said,  in  the  Psalter 
of  Tara,  received  such  corrections  and  improvements  as  the 
growth  of  knowledge  since  that  remote  period  must  have  sug- 
gested. It  is  even  alleged  that,  in  the  course  of  this  reign, 
was  introduced  that  mode  of  ascertaining  the  dates  of  regal 
successions,  called  Synchronism,  which  consists  in  collating  the 
times  of  the  respective  reigns  with  those  of  contemporary 
Princes  in  other  countries.  This  form  of  chronology  was 
adopted  also  by  an  Irish  historian  of  the  eleventh  century,  named 

According  to  O  Flaherty,  this  division  of  the  kingdom  continued  in  realily  but  a 
jrear;-' in  reputation,  however."  uys  Harris,  M  it  subsists  amen*  the  Irish  loth* 
da/. 
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FlaBD,  whose  annals,  formed  upon  this  principle,  are  said  to  he 
still  extant  in  the  valuable  library  at  Stowe.  It  is,  however, 
not  easy  to  conceive,  that  so  general  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
history  as  this  task  of  synchronising  seems  necessarily  lo  imply 
and  which,  even  in  writers  so  late  as  Tigernach  and  Mann,'  is 
sufficiently  remarkable,  could  have  been  found  among  a  people 
so  entirely  secluded  from  most  of  the  other  European  nations, 
as  were  the  Irish  in  the  time  of  their  king  Cormac. 

The  abdication  of  the  supreme  power  by  this  monarch,  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  age  and  faculties,  was  the  consequence,  it 
appears,  of  an  ancient  law  or  custom  of  the  country,  which 
forbade  that  any  one  who  was  affected  with  a  personal  blemish 
should  hold  possession  of  the  throne;  and  as,  in  resisting  a 
rebellious  attack  on  his  palace,  he  incurred  the  loss  of  an  eye,  ; 
this  accomplished  monarch  was  thereby  disqualified  from  longer 
retaining  the  sovereignty.  In  the  law  thus  enforced  may  Ik? 
observed  another  instance,  rather  remarkable,  ol  coincidence 
with  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  East.  In  a  like  manner,  we 
read  in  the  Persian  history,  that  the  son  of  the  monarch  kobad, 
having,  by  a  similar  accident,  lost  the  use  of  an  eye,  was  in 
consequence  precluded,  by  an  old  law  of  the  country,  from  all 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne. 

The  nature  of  the  religious  opinions  held  by  this  monarch 
have  been  made  a  subject  of  some  discussion  ;  and  the  reverend 
librarian  of  Stowe  has  thought  it  no  waste  of  his  learned  leisure 
to  devote  a  distinct  chapter  lo  the  consideration  of"  the  Religion 
of  king  Cormac."  My  some  writers  it  is  alleged,  (hat  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity  seven  years  before  his  death;  being, 
it  is  added,  the  third  person  in  Ireland  who  professed  that  faith 
before  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick.    That  this  prince  was  enligh- 

'  Ftannus  Junior,  Piano  MainUtreack  cognominatus,  cujus  Synchrona  pari  lor 
extant  in  vctusto  codice  merabraneo  ejusdem  Bibliotheca*,  No.  i.  quique  obiil  anno 
ll*T>6,  plura  ilidem  subministravit,  quibus  tradilio  hUtoricu  auctoriUte  'corctanca  ful- 
eitur.— Rtr.  H therm.  Script.  Ep.  Nunc. 

A  list  of  do  less  than  fourteen  poems  attributed  to  this  synchronic,  who  is  known 
also  by  the  title  of  Piano  of  Bute,  is  given  in  Mr.  O'Reilly's  chronological  list  of  Irish 
writers,  as  being  still  preserved  io  i he  Book  of  Leacan,  in  the  O'Clcan 's  Book  of 
Invasions,  and  other  such  collections. 

-f  VVc  find  this  accident  otherwise  accounted  for,  in  a  curious  narrative  containing 
some  picturesque  circumstances,  which  general  Vallancey  gives  as  a  translation  front 
an  old  Irish  law  book.  Ceallach  Mac-Cormac,  a  kinsman,  as  it  appears,  of  the 
monarch,  having  carried  away  by  force,  the  niece  of  another  Irish  chieftain,  the 
Utter,  determined  to  take  revenge  for  the  insult,  hurried  to  Tara,  the  royal  resi- 
dence, where  the  offender  was  then  a  guest.  u  He  made  directly  towards  Tara," 
*ajs  the  MS.,  u  where  he  arrived  after  sunset.  Now  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  any 
j person  from  coming  armed  into  Tara  after  sunset,  so  he  went  unarmed,  and  taking 
down  Cormac's  spear  from  the  place  where  it  hung  in  the  hall  of  Tare,  he  killed 
Ceallach  Mac-Cormac  on  the  «pot,  and  drawing  back  the  spear  with  great  force 
the  ferrol  struck  out  Cormac**  eye,  and  wounded  the  Reactnire.  or  Judge  of  Tara,  in 
the  back,  of  which  he  died.— fY/tyNfrW  of  (he  Brehon  t,ntrs. 
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lened  enough  (o  reject  (he  superstitions  of  the  Druids,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  free-thinking  on  such  subjects,  he 
bad  that  powerful  body  opposed  to  him  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  reign,  there  appears  little  reason  to  doubt;  but  whether 
he  substituted  any  purer  form  of  faith  for  that  which  he  had 
repudiated,  is  a  point  not  easily  ascertained.  A  circumstance 
recorded  of  him,  however,  shows  how  vigorously  he  could  repress 
intolerance  and  cruelty,  even  when  directed  against  a  body  of 
religionists  to  whom  he  w  as  himself  opposed.  Among  the  ancient 
institutions  of  Tara  was  a  sort  of  College  of  Sacred  Virgins, 
whose  vocation  it  appears  to  have  been,  like  the  Dryads  or 
fortune-tellers  among  the  Gauls,  to  devine  the  future  for  the 
indulgence  of  the  superstitious  or  the  credulous.  In  one  of  those 
incursions,  or  forays,  of  which  the  territory  of  the  monarch 
was  so  often  the  object,  the  place  where  these  holy  Druidesses 
resided/  and  which  bore  the  name  of  "  The  Hetreat  until 
Death,"  was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  the  whole  of 
its  sacred  inmates,  together  with  their  handmaids,  most  inhu- 
manly massacred. f  This  brutal  sacrilege  the  monarch  punished 
by  putting  twelve  of  the  Lagenian  chieftains  most  concerned 
in  it  to  death,  and  exacting  rigorously  the  Boarian  tribute  from 
the  province  to  which  they  belonged. 

In  the  course  of  this  reign  considerable  additions  are  said  to 
have  been  made  to  that  body  of  laws,  or  legal  axioms,  whioh 
had  been,  from  time  to  time,  compiled,  under  the  name  of  Ce- 
lestial Judgments ;  and,  among  other  contributors  to  this  great 
legislative  work,  is  mentioned  Finn  Mac-Cumhal — or,  as  known 
to  modern  ears,  Fingal — the  son-in-law  of  the  monarch  Cor- 
mac,  and  general  of  the  famed  Fianna  Eirinn,  or  ancient  Irish 
militia.  It  has  been  the  fate  of  this  popular  Irish  hero,  after  a 
long  course  of  traditional  renown  in  his  own  country,  where 
his  name  still  lives,  not  only  in  legends  and  songs,  but  in  the 
yet  more  indelible  record  of  scenery  connected  with  his  me- 
mory,:): to  have  been,  all  at  once,  transferred  by  adoption  to 

*  u  Dryades  crant  Gallicante  muliercs  fatidicw."— Salman,  in  Sampnd.  u  Dieebal 
quodem  tempore  Aureliamun  Gallieanas  consuluisse  Dryadas." — Vopi&c.in  Aurtl. 
We  have  Toland's  authority  for  there  hating  been  Druidesses  in  Ireland  ;  and  Geal- 
cossas  Mount,  as  he  tells  us.  situated  in  Inisowen,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  was  so 
called  from  a  female  Druid  of  that  name.  "  Her  name,'1  he  ad<la,  "  is  of  the  Hoiiierual 
strain,  signifying  The  White-legged.  On  this  hill  is  her  grave,  and  hard  by  is  her 
temple,  being  a  sort  of  diminutive  Stonehengc,  which  many  of  the  old  Irish  dare  not, 
even  at  this  day,  any  way  profane."— Letters  to  Lord  Moleswortk. 

t  Annal.  IV.  Ma  gist,  ad  ann.  241.  , 
tM  I  must  not  omit  that,  in  the  centre  of  this  county  (the  county  of  DonfRal),  the 
eloud-capt  mountain  of  Alt  Onoin  preside*,  and  around  him  is  the  whole  scenery  ol 
Ossian  and  Fingal,  which  has  been  so  beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Macphcrson,anu  to 
the  northward  of  Lough  Deare  are  the  mountains,  caverns,  and  lakes  of  Finn,  or 
¥'iog*\.n—Colhctan.  de  Reb.  Hibern.,  No.  xii.  .  ■ 
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another  country,  and  start,  under  a  new  but  false  shape,  in  a 

fresh  career  of  fame.  Besides  being  himself  an  illustrious 
warrior  and  bard,  this  chief  transmitted  also  to  his  descendants, 
Oisin  and  Osgar,  the  gifts  of  heroism  and  song;  and  died,  by 
the  lance,  as  we  are  told,  of  an  assassin,  in  the  year  273. 

In  the  humble  abode  where  king  Cormac  passed  his  latter 
days, — a  thatched  cabin,  as  it  is  said,  at  Aicill,  or  kells, — he 
produced  those  works  which  entitle  his  name  to  a  place  in  the 
list  of  Royal  Authors.  u  The  Advice  to  a  King,11  which  he 
w  rote  for  the  instruction  of  his  son,  Carbre,  on  resigning  to  him 
the  throne,  is  said  to  have  been  extant  so  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century  ;;  as  well  as  a  Poem,  likewise  attributed  to  him,  on  the 
virtues  of  the  number  Three, — somewhat  resembling,  most 
probably,  the  Gryphus  of  the  poet  Ausonius  on  the  same  myste- 
rious subject. 

Among  the  remarkable  events  that  passed  during  the  reign  of 
this  monarch,  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that,  after  having  defeated 
the  L  Itonians,  in  a  great  battle  at  (iranard,  he  banished  num- 
bers of  the  people  of  that  province  to  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
Hebrides.  That  the  island  of  ICubonia,  as  Man  was  then  called, 
belonged  in  early  times* to  Ireland,  appears  from  Ptolemy,  by 
whom  it  is  marked  as  a  dependency  of  that  country;  and  in  a 
work  attributed  to  the  cosmographer  /Klhicus,  we  are  told, 
"The  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  Hibernia,  is  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
the  Scots. In  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  it  was  still  an  Irish  is- 

A  writer  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish-  Academy  (vol.  xv.),  mention* 
a  great  rock  in  the  county  of  Meath,  under  shelter  of  which  Finn  aud  hi*  faithful 
wolf  clog.  Brann,  once  rested  from  the  chase ;  and  it  is  added  that  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  of  Shantbamon,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  may  be  seen  his  w  Fingers,'1  in  the  shape 
of  five  enormous  stones,  each  about  fire  feet  high,  and  of  four  tons  weight.  A  similar 
tribute  has  been  paid  to  our  Irish  heroes  by  that  country  of  poesy  ami  song  which  has 
adopted  them  as  her  own.  M  AU  over  the*rlit;hland»,r*  says  sir  John  Sinclair  (Dissert, 
on  the  Authenticity,  ficc.l,  the  names  of  Ossian,  Fingal,  Comhal,  Trenmor,  Cuchullin, 
are  still  familiar,  and  held  in  the  greatest  respect.  Straths  or  valleys,  mountains,  rock", 
rivers,  are  named  after  them.  There  are  a  hundred  places  in  the  Highlands  and 
Isles  which  derive  their  name  from  the  Feinne,and  from  circumstances  connected  with 
their  history  .n 

*  In  his  first  version,  from  an  Irish  MS.,  of  the  details  of  the  accident  by  which 
Cormac  lost  his  eye,  General  Vallanccy  printed  and  published  the  following  sentcnec, 
"But  the  famous  Aicill  performed  a  cure  for  his  eye."  Finding  subsequently,  how- 
ever, that  Aicill  was  not  a  physician,  but  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Mcaili,  he  thus 
corrected  the  passage,  u  Cormac  was  sent  to  Aicill  to  be  cured."  This  mistake  of  the 
great  Irish  scholar  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some  dull  facetiousncss  in  Doctor 
Campbell's  Strictures,  Sect.  3. 

t  Biabop  Nicholson  has,  by  an  oversight,  transferred  both  this  work  and  the  son  for 
whom  it  was  wriiten,  to  Cormac  Mac  Cuillenan,  the  Royal  Compiler  of  ihe  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Tiie  confusion  is  carried 
still  further  by  representing  the  latter  al«o  as  having  died  in  "a  thatched  house  at 
Anachiul,  in  Ccananus,  near  Tare." — Hint.  Lib.  Appendix. 

%  u  Uibernia  a  Scotorum  gcnlibus  colitur  —  Menavia  insula  tequc  ac  Hibcruia  <\ 
Scotoruro  gcnlibus  babitatur  Cosmog. 
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land,  and  the  favourite  resort  of  such  holy  persons  as  wished  to 
devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and  prayer. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Carbre,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cor- 
mac,  that  the  famous  Fianna  Eirinn,  or  Militia  of  Erin,  whose 
achievements  formed  so  often  the  theme  of  our  ancient  ro- 
mances and  songs,  was,  in  consequence  of  the  dissensions  within 
its  own  body,  as  well  as  of  the  formidable  degree  of  power 
which  it  had  attained,  put  down  summarily  by  force.  This  na- 
tional army  had  been  for  some  time  divided  into  two  rival  septs, 
the  Clanna  Boisgne,  commanded  by  Oisin,  the  son  of  Finu,  and 
the  Clanna  Morna,  which  was  at  this  time  protected  by  the  king 
of  Munster;  and  the  rights  claimed  by  the  former  sept,  to  take 
precedence  of  all  other  military  tribes,  had  been  long  a  source 
of  violent  feuds  between  their  [respective  chieftains.  A  ce- 
lebrated contention  of  this  nature  between  Goll  and  Fin  Mac- 
Cumffal,  near  the  palace  of  the  latter  at  Almhain,*  had  risen 
to  such  a  height  that  it  could  only  be  appeased,  we  are  told,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  bards,  who,  shaking  the  Chain  of  Si- 
lence between  the  chiefs,  succeeded  in  calming  their  strife. f 
To  such  a  pitch,  however,  had  the  presumption  of  the  Clanna 
Boisgne  at  length  arrived,  that  in  the  feign  of  Carbre,  having 
had  the  audacity  to  defy  the  throne  itself,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  united  force  of  almost  all  the  royal  troops  of  the  kingdom 
(the  king  of  Munster  alone  taking  part  with  the  rebellious 
Fians),  and  a  battle,  memorable  for  its  extent  of  carnage,  en- 
sued, in  which  Osgar,  the  son  of  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  was  slain  by 
the  monarch's  own  hand,  and  scarcely  a  man  of  the  Clanna 
Boisgne  escaped  the  slaughter  of  that  day.  The  victorious 
monarch,  too,  surviving  but  a  short  time  his  dreadful  combat 
with  Osgar,  was  himself  numbered  among  the  slain. 

The  fame  of  this  fatal  battle  of  Gabhra,  and  the  brave  warriors 
who  fell  in  it,  continued  long  to  be  a  favourite,  theme  of  the  Irish 
bards  and  romancers ;  and  upon  no  other  foundation  than  the 

*  M  Situated  in  Leiruter,  on  the  summit  of  Allen,  or  rather,  as  the  natives  of  that 
country  pronounce  it,  Allowin.  The  tillage  and  bog  of  Allen  have  thence  denied 
their  name.  There  are  still  the  remains  of  some  trenches  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
Finn  Mac  Cumhal  and  his  Fians  were  wont  to  celebrate  their  feasts.  n—Dr.  Young, 
Trans,  frisk  Acad. 

tMThe  Book  of  Howth  affirms  that,  in  the  battle  between  the  Fenii  and  Carbre, 
the  Fenii  were  also  destroyed,  Oisin  excepted ;  and  that  he  Iwed  till  the  time  of  M. 
Patrick,  to  whom  he  related  the  exploits  of  the  Fenii." — Relics  of  Irish  Poetry,  see 
also  Walter's  Irish  Bards.  «  It  would  be  tedious,"  adds  Miss  Brooke,  "  to  relate 
the  various  causes  assigned  by  different  writers  for  this  battle.  Historians  in  general 
lay  the  chief  blame  upon  the  Fenii;  and  the  poets,  taking  part  with  their  favourite 
heroes,  cast  the  odium  upon  Carbre,  then  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  fault,  most  likely, 
was  mutual." 
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old  songs  respecting  the  heroes  of  this  combat,  mixed  up  with 

others  relating  to  chieftains  of  a  still  more  ancient  date,  has 
been  raised  that  splendid  fabric  of  imposture  which,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Ossian,  has  for  so  long  a  period  dazzled  and 
deceived  the  world;-  being  not  more  remarkable  for  the  skill 
and  fancy  displayed  in  its  execution  than  for  the  intrepidity 
with  which  its  author  presumed  on  the  general  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  his  readers. 

The  close  connexion  of  this  work  of  Macphcrson  with  the 
History  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  >*orlh  Britain,  at  this  period, 
and  the  false  views  which  it  is  meant  to  convey  of  the  early  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries,  demand  for  it  a  degree  of 
notice  in  these  pages  to  which,  as  a  mere  work  of  fiction, 
however  brilliant,  it  could  not  have  anv  claim.  Such  notice, 
too,  appears  the  more  called  for  from  the  circumstance  of  this 
fabrication  forming  but  one  of  a  long  series  of  attempts,  on  the 
part  of  Scotish  writers,  to  confound  and  even  reverse  the  his- 
torical affinities  between  the  two  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
claiming,  as  the  properly  of  Scotland,  not  only  those  high  heroic 
names  and  romantic  traditions  which  belong  to  the  twilight 
period  of  Irish  history  we  are  now  considering,  but  also  the  most 
distinguished  of  those  numerous  saints  and  scholars,  who  are 
known,  at  a  later  and  more  authentic  period,  to  have  illustrated 
our  annals.  This  notable  scheme,  to  which  the  community  of 
the  name  of  Scotia  between  the  two  countries  afforded  peculiar 
facilities,  commenced  so  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  when, 
on  the  claim  advanced  by  Edward  1.  to  a  feudal  superiority 
over  Scotland,  it  became  an  object  with  the  peoplc]of  that  country 
to  assert  the  independency  of  the  Scotish  crown,  and  when  for 
the  first  time  pretensions  were  set  up  by  them  to  a  scheme 
of  antiquities  of  their  own,  partly  borrowed  from  that  of  the 
parent  country,  but  chiefly  intended  to  supersede  and  eclipse  it. 

The  pretensions  but  faintly  sketched  out  at  that  crisis,assumed, 
in  the  hands  of  succeeding  chroniclers,  a  more  decided  shape  ; 
till  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  the  forged  authorities  brought  for- 
ward by  Hector  Boece,-;  an  addition  of  from  forty  to  five-and- 
forly  Scotish  kings  were  at  once  interpolated  in  the  authentic 
Irish  list  of  the  Dalriadic  rulers;  by  which  means  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Scotish  kingdom  in  Britain  was  removed 
from  its  true  historical  date,— about  the  beginning,  as  we  shall 

* ''There  are  at  leas!  three  Poems,  of  considerable  antiquity,  in  Irish,  written  ?<>n 
•  he  heule  of  (iabhra.  upon  which  Mi.  Macpherson  founded  hi*  [><>rm  of  '  Temora.'  ' 
—hs*aif  to  uwtsltfjfilr  flu  Aulhtntu -ity.Ki  \,  by  I'dw.ud  <  )'ii\.-iii> .  Ksi, 

y  Innes  acquits  his  countryman  Hoece  n'  •wvint:  turn  luniM-'t  tin   .uidioj  "t  ilu- 
forjjrry  -Ch.  ,,.  art.  ,i  §  K 
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see,  of  the  sixth  century, — to  as  far  back  as  three  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  the  Incarnation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  far  more  in  political  objects 
and  designs  than  in  any  romantic  or  vain-glorious  ambition,  is 
to  be  found  the  source  of  most  of  these  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
Scotch  to  construct  for  themselves  this  sort  of  spurious  antiquity. 
We  have  seen  that  the  first  notions  of  such  a  scheme  arose  out 
of  the  claims  set  up  by  Edward  1.  to  a  right  of  superiority  over 
Scotland ;  and  as  the  English  monarch  had  backed  his  preten- 
sions by  reference  to  a  long  line  of  kings,  through  which  he 
professed  to  have  descended  from  Brutus,  Locrine,  Albanact, 
&c,  the  Scotch,  in  their  counter  memorials,*  deemed  it  politic 
to  have  recourse  to  a  similar  parade  of  antiquity,  and  brought 
forward,  for  the  first  time,  their  additional  supply  of  ancient 
kings,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  In  like  manner, 
when,  at  a  later  period,  their  eloquent  Buchanan  lent  all  the 
attractions  of  his  style  toadorn  and  pass  into  currency  the  absurd 
legends  of  Hector  Boece  respecting  the  forty  kings,  it  was  not 
that  he  conceived  any  glory  or  credit  could  redound  to  his 
country  from  such  forgeries,-]-  but  because  the  examples  he 
found  in  these  pretended  records  of  the  deposition  and  pu- 
nishment of  kings  by  their  subjects,  fell  in  with  the  principles  at 
that  time  afloat  respecting  the  king-deposing  power,  and  af- 
forded precedents  for  that  right  of  revolt  against  tyranny  which 
be  had  himself  so  strenuously  and  spiritedly  advocated.] 

From  this  period  the  boasted  antiquities  of  the  British  Scots 
were  suffered  to  slumber  undisturbed,  till,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  work  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  entitled  an  Historical 
Account  of  Ancient  Church  Government  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  when  that  learned  prelate  having  occasion  to  notice  the 
fabricated  succession  of  Scotish  kings  from  an  imaginary  Fer- 
gus I.,  exposed  the  falsehood  and  utter  absurdity  of  the  whole 
fable.   This  simply  historical  statement  called  forth  a  champion 

•These  memorials,  which  were  addressed  to  the  Pope,  are  to  he  found  in  Hearne* 
edition  of  Fordun.  Those  production*  of  the  Scots  (says  Innes),  I  mean  as  to  their 
remote  antiquities,  ought  to  he  considered  such  as  they  truly  were,  as  the  pleadings  ot 
advocates,  who  commonly  make  no  great  difficulty  to  advance  with  great  assurance  all 
that  makes  for  the  advantage  of  their  cause  or  clients,  though  they  have  but  probaoie 
grounds  and  some  times  bare  conjectures  to  go  upon." — Critical  Essay. 

t  It  is  but  fair  to  observe,  that  by  none  of  these  writers  was  so  bold  a  defiance  ot  the 
voice  of  history  ventured  upon  as  to  deny  that  the  Scots  of  Albany  had  ongmHi|y 
passed  over  from  Ireland.  Even  sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  endeavours  to  set  WWW 
the  relationship  as  much  as  possible,  says,—"  We  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  eomc 
last  from  Ireland;"  while  of  all  those  Scotish  writers  who  preceded  him  in  the  same 


track,  John  Major,  Hector  lioecc,  Leslie,  Buchanan,  not  a  single  one  has  though 
denying  that  the  Scots  were  originally  of  Irish  extraction.    See  Ogvyta  Vindxcalnt, 
chap.  3. 

\  la  his  work  De  Jure  rrym  ap  «i  St  ufos. 
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of  the  forty  fanlom  kings,  in  the  person  of  Sir  George  Macken- 
zie, the  King's  Advoeatc  for  Scotland,  who,  resenting- warmly, 

as  "a  degree  of  leze-majcsty,"  this  curtailment  of  the  royal  line 
went  so  far  as  to  identify  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  British 
monarchy  with  the  credit  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Boece/  It 
is,  indeed,  not  a  little  curious  to  observe,  that  while  political 
views  and  objects  continued  to  be  the  motive  of  most  of  this 
zeal  for  the  antiquities  of  their  country,  the  ground  taken  by 
the  Scotish  champions  was  now  completely  changed;  and 
whereas  Boece,  and,  far  more  knowingly,  Buchanan,  had  sup- 
ported the  forgery  of  the  forty  kings  for  the  sake  of  the  w  eapons 
which  it  had  furnished  them  against  the  sacreduess  of  hereditary 
monarchy,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  on  the  contrary,overlooking, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  not  acknowledging  this  alleged  tendency  of 
theScotish  fictions,  upheld  them  as  so  essentially  connected  with 
the  very  foundations  of  the  British  monarchy,  that  to  endeavour 
to  bring  them  into  anv  disrepute  was,  in  his  eves,  a  species  of 
high  treason. 

The  masterly  hand  of  Bishop  Still inglleet  gave  the  last  blow 
to  that  shadowy  fabric  of  which  Sir  George  Mackenzie  had 
proved  himself  but  a  feeble  defender  ;  and  the  pretensions  of 
the  Scots  to  a  high  line  of  antiquity,  independent  of  that  of  their 
ancestors,  the  Irish,  fell,  never  again  to  rise  in  the  same  osten- 
sible shape.     <-  .V 

But  there  remained  another  mode  of  undermining  the  Scotic 
history  of  Ireland,  or  rather  of  confounding  it  with  that  of  the 
Scotia  derived  from  her,  so  as  to  transfer  to  the  offspring  much 
of  the  parents  fame;  and  of  this  Macphcrson,  with  much  inge- 
nuity, and  a  degree  of  hardihood  almost  without  parallel, 
availed  himself.  Counting  upon  the  obscurity  of  Irish  history 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  he  saw  that  a 
supposed  migration  of  Caledonians  into  that  country  in  the  lirst 
century,  would  not  only  open  to  him  a  w  ide  and  safe  held  for 
the  fanciful  creations  he  meditated,  but  would  also  be  the  means 
of  appropriating  to  his  own  country  the  romantic  fame  of  those 
early  heroes  and  bards,  those  traditional  subjects  of  story  and 

i 

*  See  hit  Letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  wherein  Sir  George  "  admires  that  any  of 
the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  did  not  think  it  a  degree  of  leze- majesty  to  injure  and 
shorten  the  royal  line  of  their  king*." 

In  speaking  of  the  Scoto-Irish  Chiefs  of  Argylcshirc,  Sir  Wnlter  Scott  says,  (Higf. 
of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  ch.  2.),  "Not  to  incur  the  charge  of  leze-majesly,  brought  by  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie  against  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  for  abridging  the  royal  pedigree  by  some  links, 
we  will  briefly  record,  that  by  the  beat  authorities  twenty-eight  of  these  Dulriadic  kings 
or  chiefs  reigned  successively  in  Argy^liin^."  It  was,  however,  not  in  reference  to  the 
D-alriadic  kings  that  Sir  George's  remark  was  made,  nor  was  it  directed  against  Stilling- 
fleet,  but  against  Lloyd.  the  learned  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
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song,  which  are,  after  alt,  more  fondly  clung  to  by  every 
ancient  people,  than  even  their  most  authentic  and  most  honour- 
able history. 

It  is  true  this  adoption  and  appropriation  by  the  British  Scots, 
of  the  songs  and  traditions  of  the  Irish,  had  been  carried  on  for 
ages  before  the  period  when  it  was  so  expertly  turned  to  ac- 
count by  Macpherson ;  being  the  natural  result  of  the  intimate 
intercourse  so  long  subsisting  between  the  two  countries.  The 
original  fragments,  indeed,  of  Erse  poetry,  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  most  of  his  Epics,  were,  in  fact,  but  versions  of 
old  Irish  songs  relating  to  the  Fenian  heroes,*  which,  though 
attributed  to  the  poet  Oifiin,  were  the  productions  of  bards  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and,  finding  their  wayamong 
the  highlanders  of  Britain,  from  the  close  connexion  between 
the  two  countries,  came,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  adopted  by 
them,  both  heroes  and  songs,  as  their  own.f 

The  various  adaptations  and  corruptions  of  the  original 
ballads  by  which  this  process  of  naturalisation  was  effected, 
and  the  chieftains  Finn,  Oisin,  Osgar,  Cuchullin,  Goll  Mac- 
Morn  were  all  in  the  Erse  songs  converted  into  Highland 
heroes,  have  been  pointed  out*  by  critics  familiar  with  the 
dialects  of  both  countries;  and  though  some  of  the  variations 
from  the  original  ballads  arose,  doubtless,  from  the  want  of 

a  written  standard,  there  occur  others — such  as  the  omission 

/ 

•  For  the  best  account  of  these  Fenian  l'oems,  and  of  the  general  nature  of  their 
style  and  subjects,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  able  essay  on  the  authenticity  of  Os- 
sian's  Poems,  by  Dr.  William  Hamilton  Drummond,  in  the  16th  rolume  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  A  MS.  collection  of  the  Fenian  tales  and  •002*  is 
said  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Hardiman,  the  intelligent  author  of  the 
History  of  Galway. 

f  Even  among  the  Lowlandcrs,  too,  the  traditional  renown  of  Finn  and  his  heroes  , 
had  long  made  itself  known,  as  the  following  instance  proves: — When  Bruce  was  de- 
feated by  Mac  Dougal,  Lord  of  Lorn,  he  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of  his  retreating 
followers,  and  checked  the  pursuit.   "Behold  him,"  said  Mac  Dougal  to  one  of  his 
leaders,  w  be  protects  Jiis  followers  against  us,  as  Gaul,  the  sou  of  Morui,  defended  his 
tribe  against  the  rage  of  Fingal."— Quoted  from  Barbour,  in  an  article  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  I  attributed,  I  believe  justly,  to  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott)  on  the  Report  of 
the  Highland  Society,  vol.  vi.    That  the  true  birth-place,  however,  of  Finn  and  his 
heroes  was  sometimes  acknowledged  even  in  Scotland,  appears  from  two  verses, 
quoted  in  the  same  article,  from  the  old  Scotch  poet,  Douglas  :— 
u  Great  Gow  Mac  Morn,  and  Fin  Mac  Coul,  and  how 
They  sold  be  Goddis  in  Ireland,  as  men  say.n 

Neither  were  the  English  ignorant  of  our  claims  to  these  ancient  heroes  and  bards, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  quoted  by  Camden,  in  speaking  of  the 
Irish ' — They  think  the  souls  of  the  deceased  are  in  communion  with  famous 
men  of  those  places,  of  whom  they  retain  many  stories  and  sonnets,  as  of  the  giants 
Fin  Mac-Huyle,  O'Shin  Mac  O win;  and  they  say,  through  illusion,  that  they  often 
see  them." 

The  origin  of  the  addition  of  the  word  Gal  to  Finn's  name  is  thus  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained : — u  G«U,  the  latter  part  of  the  compound,  signifies  a  stranger,  and  beings 
applied  by  Scotchmen  to  Fin,  the  son  of  i  umb.it,  it  affords  a  deceive  proof  that  they 
did  not  consider  him  as  their  countryman. n  —  Etmay  on  Ossian,  by  th*  Bev.  Doctor 
Drummond. , 
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frequently  of  the  name  of  Ireland,  and  of  St.  Patrick — which 
could  have  arisen  from  no  other  cause  than  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion to  deceive/ 

In  all  such  prepense  modes  of  falsification,  Macpherson  im- 
proved boldly  on  his  rude  originals ;  ;  though  still  with  so  little 
regard  to  consistency,  as  often  to  justify  the  suspicion,  that  his 
great  success  was  owing  fully  as  much  to  (he  willinguess  of 
others  to  be  deceived,  as  to  his  own  talent  in  deceiving.  The 
conversion  of  Finn,  an  Irish  chieftain  of  the  third  century,  into 
a  Caledonian  44  King  of  Morven,"  and  the  chronological  blunder 
of  giving  him  Cuchullin  for  a  contemporary,  who  had  llourished 
more  than  two  centuries  before,  are  errors,  which,  gross  as 
they  are,  might,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  Irish  history,  at 
that  period,  have  been  expected  to  pass  unnoticed.  Hut  his  re- 
presenting this  Finn,  or  Fingal,  as  in  the  year  208  commanding 
the  Caledonians  against  CaracaUa4  and  then  bringing  him 
forward  again, at  the  interval  of  more  than  a  century,  to  contort 
with  Cathmor  in  single  combat,  is  one  of  those  daring  flights 
of  improbability  and  absurdity,  upon  which  none  but  a  writer 
so  conscious  of  his  own  powers  of  imposture  could  have  ven- 
tured. § 

U  is  true  that,  in  most  of  (hose  poems  attributed  to  our  bard 

*  Of  one  of  these  Erse  Poems,  a  Conversation  between  Ossian  and  St.  Patrick,  Dr 
Young  ^ars  u  The  Highland  Sgeulatcbes  have  been  very  busy  in  corrupting  this  poem! 

partly  of  necessity  from  the  want  of  a  written  standard  Prom  their  vain 

desire  of  attributing  Fin  Mac-Cumhal  and  his  heroes  to  Scotland,  they  seem  to"have 
intentionally  corrupted  it  in  some  passages,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Erae 
copies  with  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  verse  before  us,  the  word  Ireland  is  "omitted." 
Again,  Dr.  Young  remarks,  u  The  Highland  Sgeulaiches  have  taken  the  liberty  of  to- 
tally perverting  this  stanza,  and  chauging  it  into  another,which  might  make  Fin  Mac- 
Cumhal  their  own  countryman. n 

f  The  late  Doctor  Young,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  who  in  the  year  1784,  made  a  tour 
to  the  Highlanda,of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  original  poems  from  which 
Macpherson  had  constructed  his  Epics,  has  accused  him  of  altering  the  dales  of  his 
originals,  of  attributing  to  them  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  belongs  to  them,  of 
suppressing  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  and,  in  short,  of  corrupting  and  falsifying,  by 
every  means,  even  the  few  scanty  fragments  of  Irish  poetry  he  could  produce  to  sanc- 
tion his  imposture. 

$  See  Gibbon's  detection  of  the  anachronism  of  Macpherson  respecting  Caraoalia 
vol  i.  chap,  vi.);— where,  however,  he  expresses  himself  with  a  degree  of  deference 
nnd  timidrty,  well  deserving  of  Hume's  rebuke  to  him  on  his  credulity.  u  You  are, 
therefore,"  says  his  shrewd  friend,  "over  and  above  indulgent  to  us  in  speaking  of  the 
matter  with  hesitation." 

§  The  primary  and  insurmountable  argument  against  even  the  possibility  of  tl  eir 
authenticity,  is  thus  well  stated  by  Hume: — u  It  is,  indeed,  strange  that  any  man  of 
sense  could  have  imagined  it  possible  that  above  twenty  thousand  verses,  along  with 
numberless  historical  facts,  could  have  been  preserved  by  oral  tradition  during  fifty 
generations,  by  the  rudest,  perhaps,  of  all  the  European  nations,  the  most  necessitous, 
the  most  turbulent,  and  the  most  unsettled.  Where  a  supposition  is  no  contrary  to 
common  sense,  any  positive  evidence  of  it  ought  never  to  be  regarded."— letter  to 
Gihbon,  in  G Man' a  Memoir,  of  hi*  own  Life  and  Writings. 
i  Jar  >low'  nowever»  ',a>  loc  delusion  been  in  passing  away,  that  so  late  as  the  year 
when  Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary  was  published,  we  find  the  author  of  that 
work  boasting  of  Ossian  as"  the  great  poet  of  the  Gael,"  and  citing  him  as  authority 
for  the  early  manners  and  customs  of  the  Hollanders. 
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Oisin,  which  fuin ishcd  the  grounds,  or  rather  pretext,  for  the 
elaborate  forgeries  of  Macpherson,  the  very  same  licence  of 
anachronism  is  found  to  prevail.  The  son  of  Finn,  in  these 
rude  and  spurious  productions,  has  not  only  his  life  prolonged  as 
far  as  the  fifth  century  for  the  convenience  of  conversing  with 
St.  Patrick,  but  finds  himself  engaged,  so  late  as  the  commen- 
cement of  the  twelfth,  in  single  combat  with  the  Norwegian 
king,  Magnus.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  these 
vagaries  of  chronology  occur  in  detached  pieces  of  poetry, 
written  by  different  authors,  and  at  different  periods ;  whereas 
the  pretended  epics  of  Ossian  are  the  production  professedly 
of  one  great  ,and  known  poet,  at  a  defined  period  of  history; 
and  yet,  in  the  very  face  of  this  assumed  character,  abound 
with  such  monstrous  anachronisms,  such  utter  confusion  of 
times,  places,  persons,  and  manners,  as  renders  the  belief,  for 
so  long  a  period,  in  the  authenticity  of  such  a  work,  one  of  the 
most  startling  marvels  in  all  literary  history. 

To  mention  but  two  or  three  more  instances  in  which  this 
personator  of  a  bard  of  the  third  century  forestalls  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  far  later  period,  we  find  him  bestowing  on 
Irish  heroes,  some  centuries  before  the  coat  of  mail  was  in- 
troduced, bright  corselets  of  steel ;  *  and  describing  castles  as 
existing  in  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  the  most  stately  palaces  of 
her  kings  were  as  yet  constructed  but  of  wood.  In  still  more, 
wanton  defiance  both  of  history  and  common  sense,  he  brings  to 
gtther  the  expedition  of  Caracal  la  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century,  that  of  Carausius  at  its  close,  and  the  invasions 
of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
as  all  of  them  contemporary  events. 

Not  content  with  the  many  violations  of  chronology  that  have 
been  mentioned,  the  pretended  translator  of  Ossian  takes  no 
less  liberties  both  with  geography  and  topography,  transporting 
Moylena,  for  instance,  the  scene  of  two  famous  battles,  from 
the  King's  County  to  Ulster,  and  transferring  even  Teamor, 
or  Tara,  the  celebrated  residence  of  the  ancient  monarchs, 
from  its  natural  site  in  Meath  to  the  same  northern  province-! 
While  thus  lavishing  upon  Ulster  glories  that  do  not  belong 
to  it,  he  has,  on  the  other  hand,  robbed  it  of  some  peculiarly 

•  u  The  Irish  annalist*  speak  of  the  Danes  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  CM,or*jJ\s 
betas  covered  with  armour ;  but  they  never  speak  of  the  Iriah  troops  being  so  equipped, 
(iiraldus  Cambrensi*  describes  particular!?  the  arms  of  the  Irish,  but  says  not  one  word 
of  their  wearing  armour.*' — Essay  upon  Ossian,  by  Edward O'lteiily,  Esq. 

t  For  a  more  detailed  exposure  of  these  and  many  other  such*  blunders.  Dis- 
sertation on  the  First  Migrations  and  Final  Settlement  of  the  Scots  in  North  Britain, 
by  Mr.  O'Connor  of  Belanngnrc. 
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ils  own;  and  passing  in  silence  over  the  memorable  Emania,the 
seat  of  the  old  I  I  toman  kings,  he  has  chosen  to  substitute  some 
castle  of  Tina,  his  own  invention,  in  its  place.  In  stead  of 
(Vaove-Roe,  too,  the  military  school  of  the  Itcd-branch  Knights 
near  Emania,  he  has  called  up  some  structure,  under  the  exotic 
name  of  Murfs  Hall,  which  is  no  less  the  baseless  fabric  of  his 
own  fancy  than  the  castle  of  Tura.  * 

It  may  be  thought  that  animadversions  of  this  nature  upon 
a  romance  still  so  popular,  belong  more  properly  to  the  de- 
partment of  criticism  than  of  history.    But  a  work  which  Gib- 
bon, in  tracing  the  fortunes  of  Imperial  Kome,  has  turned  aside 
from  his  stately  march  to  notice,  may  well  lay  claim  to  sonic 
pot-lion  of  attention  from  the  humble  historian  ol  the  country 
to  which  all  the  Chiefs  so  fabulously  commemorated  by  it,  in 
reality  belonged.    Had  the  aim  of  the  forgery  been  confined 
to  the  ordinary  objects  of  romance,  namely,  to  delight  and  in- 
'  lerest,  any  such  grave  notice  ol  its  anachronisms  and  incon- 
sistencies would  have  been  here  misplaced.    Hut  the  imposture 
of  Macphcrson  was,  at  the  least,  as  much  historic  as  poetical. 
His  suppression,  for  it  could  hardly  have  been  ignorance, f  of 
the  true  history  of  the  Irish  settlement  in  Argyleshire,  so  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  —  a  fact  fatal  to  the  whole 
ground-work  of  his  pretended  Scotish  history, — could  have 
proceeded  only  from  a  deliberate  system  of  deception,  having 
for  its  object  so  far  to  reverse  the  historical  relationship  between 
the  two  countries,  as  to  make  Scotland  the  sole  source  of  all 
those  materials  for  poetry  which  she  had  in  reality  derived 
through  colonisation  from  Ireland. 

The  weight  given    to  these  compositions,   as  historical 
evidences,  by  the  weak  credulity  with  which  they  were  at  first 

*  The  fortress  of  Tura  is  indeed  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beauford,  who.  as  an  authority, 
however,  is  of  liUle  more  value  than  Marphcrson  himself: — Mlo  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cromla,"  says  this  writer,  u  stood  the  rath  or  fortress  of  Tura.  railed  by  the  Irish 
writers  Alich  Neid."— Ancient  Topography  of  Ireland. 

|  Some  of  his  own  countrymen  think  more  charitably  of  him  "    Above  all  (says  a 
writer  already  referred  to),  Macphcrson  was  ignorant  of  the  real  history  of  the  colony 
of  the  Dalriads,  or  Irish  Scots,  who  possessed  themselves  of  a  part  of  Argyleshire,  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century*,  an  indubitable  fact,  inconMsient  with  his  whole 
system." — Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xvi. ,  Report  of  the  Highland  Society.    V\  «• 
are,  however,  justified  in  imputing  to  iMacpherson  something  much  worse  than  igno 
ranee,  when,  in  works  professedly  historical  and  argumentative,  we  find  him  falling 
into  the  same  diningenuous  practices,  and  not  hesitating  to  alter,  suppress,  01  falsi fj . 
according  as  it  suited  bis  immediate  purpose.    Of  all  this  he  is  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  in  his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  lrelaud.    u  The  total 
Dims* ton,"  says  his  opponent,  **  of  some  expressions  that  must  have  disproved  the  ap 
plication  of  the  passages,  the  careful  discharge  of  all  hostile  words  from  the  quotations, 
and  the  officious  interpolation  of  friendly  in  their  room, — facts  that  appear  evident  upon 
the  face  of  the  extracts  above,  certainly  give  an  unhappy  aspect  of  disingenuousness 
to  the  whole,  and  may  seem  lo  discredit  the  integrity  and  honour  of  Mr.  Macpherson." 
— Genuine  Hi$lory  of  the  Br  dons  asserted,  chap.  i. 
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received,  has  now  long  passed  away.  But  it  ought  never,  in 
recording  the  "  follies  of  the  wise,"  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
critical  Blair  believed  implicitly  in  the  genuineness  of  these 
rhapsodies;  and  that  by  two  grave  historians,  Henry  and  Whi- 
taker,  they  have  been  actually  referred  to  as  authentic  historical 
documents;  the  former  having  made  use  of  their  authority  in 
illustrating  the  early  poetry  of  the  Britons,  while  the  latter,  in 
his  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Severus  into 
North  Britain,  makes  up  for  the  silence  of  all  the  ancient  his- 
torians, as  to  its  details,  by  some  important  particulars  derived 
from  the  authentic  page  of  the  Bard  of  Selma ;  informing  us 
that  Fingal,  who  was  at  that  time,  as  it  seems,  the  Pendragoo 
of  Caledonia,  negociated  a  peace  with  the  Romans,*  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carron.  With  the  same  ludicrous  serious- 
ness, in  relating  the  events  of  the  naval  expedition,  under  Nial; 
Giallach,  against  the  coasts  of  Britain,  he  describes  the  move- 
ments of  the  numerous  navy  of  the  ancient  Irish,  the  boatmen 
singing  to  the  chime  of  their  oars,  and  die  music  of  the  harp, 
— the  shield  of  the  admiral  hung  upon  the  mast,  "a  sufficient 
mark  of  itself  in  the  day,  and  frequently  beat  as  a  signal  at 
night,"-— all  upon  the  joint  authority  of  the  poets  Claudian 
and  Ossian! 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  imposture  has  not  been  unser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  historical  truth,  inasmuch  as,  by 
directing  public  attention  to  the  subject,  it  has  led  to  a  more 
correct  and  more  generally  diffused  knowledge  of  the  early 
relations  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  rendered  impos- 
sible, it  is  to  be  hoped,  any  recurrence  of  that  confusion 
between  the  annals  of  the  two  countries, — that  mist  thrown 
purposely,  in  many  instances,  around  their  early  connexion, 
— in  which  alone  such  antiquarian  pretensions  and  historical 
fictions  as  those  of  Fordun,  Hector  Boece,  Dempster,  and, 
lastly,  Wacpherson  himself,  could  have  hoped  to  escape  de- 
tection. The  spirit  of  enquiry,  too,  that  was  awakened  by  so 
long  a  course  of  controversy,  has  proved  favourable  no  less  to 
the  literary  than  to  the  historical  claims  of  ancient  Ireland;  as  it 
was  found  that,  in  her  songs  and  romances,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Scots  of  Britain,  as  well  as  her  heroes,  lay  the 
ground  work,  however  scanty,  of  this  modern  fabric  of  fiction 
that,  so  far  from  her  descendants,  the  Scots  of  Albany,  having 
any  pretensions  to  an  original  literature  or  distinct  school  of 
poesy,  there  had  never  existed,  among  the  Highlanders,  any 

*  Hi*,  of  Manchester,  book  i.  chap.  xii.  «cl  2. 
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hook  bul  Irish  ;*  and,  while  the  scholars  of  Ireland  could  boast 
of  manuscripts  in  their  own  tongue,  near  a  thousand  years  old, 
it  was  not  till  so  late  as  the  year  1778  that  even  a  Grammar 
of  the  Erse  dialect  of  the  Gaelic  was  in  existence. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  between  the  Irish  and 
the  first  inhabitants  of  North  Britain  there  had  commenced 
an  intercourse  at  a  very  early  period.  According  to  all  ac- 
counts, the  ancient  Pictish  colony  that  finally  fixed  themselves 
in  Britain,  had,  on  their  way  to  that  country,  rested  for  a 
time  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  provided  from  thence,  at  their 
own  request,  with  wives.  The  friendship  founded  upon  this 
early  connexion  was  kept  alive  by  continued  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations;  and  though  the  footing  the  Irish  obtained  in 
the  third  century  upon  the  western  coast  of  North  Britain, 
produced  a  jealousy  which  sometimes  disturbed,  and  even, 
at  one  period,  endangered  this  small  colony, f  the  advantage 
derived  by  both  nations  from  such  an  alliance  kept  their  lierce 
and  feverish  union  unbroken.  In  addition  to  the  pride  which 
Ireland  naturally  felt  in  the  task  of  watching  over  and  nursing 
into  vigour  that  germ  of  future  dominion  which  she  had  planted 
in  North  Britain,  her  kings  and  princes,  eternally  at  war  with 
each  other,  as  naturally  looked  beyond  their  own  shores  for 
allies;  and  accordingly,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  monarch 
Tuathal,  who  owed  his  throne  to  the  aid  of  Pictish  arms,  we 
find  the  alliance  of  that  people  frequently  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  turning  the  scale  of  internal  strife.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  hardy  Highlanders  of  Caledonia,  iu  the  constant 
warfare  they  waged  with  their  southern  neighbours,  were  no 
less  ready  to  resort  to  the  assistance  of  a  people  fully  as  restless 
and  pugnacious  as  themselves,  and  whose  manners  and  habits, 

,u  It  might  boldly  bo  averred  that  the  Irish,  who  have  writ  ton  a  host  of  grammars 
did  not  derive  their  prosody  from  the  Caledonian*,  who,  till  within  thirst;  thirty  years 
had  never  j»o»sesu»ed  so  much  as  the  skeleton  of  a  national  grammar  " — Daries's 
Claims  ofOssian.  Dr.  Ferguson,  too,  in  his  communication  to  the  Highland  Society, 
admits  that  there  were  w  no  books  in  the  flaelic  language,  hut  the  manuals  of  religion  , 
and  these  in  »o awkward  and  clumsy  a  spelling  that  few  could  read  them." 

+  According  to  Home  writer*,  almost  the  whole  of  this  Irish  colony,  reduced  to  ex 
trem it j  by  the  constant  attack*  of  the  Pieln.  were  compelled,  in  the  middle,  it  is  said,  of 
the  fifth  century,  about  fifty  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Scolie  kingdom  in 
North  Britain,  to  abandon  their  possessions  in  Argyllshire,  and  take  flight  to  Ireland, 
where  they  found  a  refuge  in  the  hereditary  territory  of  the  Dalriadic  princes.  Neither 
in  Tigernarh,  however,  nor  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  docs  there  occur  any 
mention  of  such  an  event,  which  seems  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Scotish  writers,  Major,  Uoece,  Buchanan,  Jscc,  whose  misrepresentation  of  most  of 
the  other  facts  connected  With  the  e\ent,  renders  them  hut  -suspicious  testimonies  on 
the  subject  of  the  Dalriadic  settlement.  Mr.  O'Connor,  howevi  r,  has* adapted  the  same 
unauthorised  view.  "  The  British  Dalriada,  "  he  states.  "  was  exercised  by  frequent 
hostilities  from  the  Cruthneans,  and,  at  one  period,  with  so  good  success,  tti  tt  they 
forced  almost  the  whole  colony  to  take  flight  into  Ireland,  under  their  leader,  riochad 
Munrevnr,  who  found  a  secure  retreat  fur  his  followers  in  the  Irish  Dalriada."— 
Dissert,  on  Hist  of  Scot  land. 
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from  a  long  course  of  connexion,  were,  it  is  probable,  but  little 
different  from  their  own. 

As  some  defence  against  the  incursions  of  these  two  hostile 
tribes,  the  Romans  had,  at  different  intervals  during  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  erected  those  three  great  walls  or  ramparts 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  their  province,  whose  remains  still 
continue  to  occupy  the  curious  research  and  speculation  of  the 
antiquary.  But  the  hostility  of  these  highlanders  had,  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  assumed  a  still  more 
audacious  and  formidable  character;  and,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  so  destructive  had  become  their  inroads, 
that  it  required  the  presence  of  the  son  of  Constantine,  to 
make  head  against  and  repel  them.  Whatever  differences 
their  relative  position,  as  rival  neighbours,  had  given  rise  to, 
were  entirely  merged  in  their  common  object  of  harassing  the 
Britons,  whom  a  native  historian  describes  as  trembling  with 
the  fear  of  a  new  visitation,  while  still  fainting  from  the  dire 
effects  of  the  tempest  which  had  just  swept  over  them. 

To  deliver  the  province  from  this  scourge,  one  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Roman  generals,  Theodosius,  was  now  appointed  to 
the  military  command  of  Britain;  and  after  two  active  cam- 
paigns, during  which  he  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
Picts  and  Scots  by  land,  but  also  with  their  new  allies,  the 
Saxon  pirates,  by  sea,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  delivering 
Britain  from  her  inveterate  invaders.  To  such  daring  lengths 
had  some  of  the  incursions  into  her  territory  extended,  that, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general,  he  had  found  the  Picts 
and  their  allies  advanced  as  far  as  London  and  Kent/  In  all 
this  warfare  the  Scots  of  Ireland  were  no  less  active  than 
their  brethren  of  Albany:  and  it  is,  therefore,  remarkable 
that  the  Roman  commander,  though  fitting  out  a  fleet  to 
chastise  the  Saxons  in  the  Orcades,  should  yet  have  left 
Ireland,  whose  currachs  wafted  over  such  hostile  swarms  to 
his  shores,  still  exempt  from  invasion.  That  his  fleet  chased, 
however,  some  of  her  vessels  into  their  own  northern  harbours, 
may  be  concluded  from  a  passage  of  the  poem  of  Claudian, 
which  commemorates  this  war  :  — 

-  Nee  fatso  nomine  Pick* 
KHutnuit  Scotumqiio,  vago  inurrone  uecutus, 
Fregit  Hyperborean  remiti  audaribu*  undas."  / 

The  few  following  lines  from  the  same  poem  describe  briefly 

*  See  Apnmian.  lib.  27.  c.  8*  who  describe*  ibem  as  penetrating  "  ad  Lundinnwt 
vilus  oppidum,  quod  Augustam  pootentas  appcllavit." 
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and  picturesquely  the  signal  triumph  over  the'  three  hostile 
nations  which  Theodostus  bad  achieved : — 

M  Mnduerunt  Saxone  fuso 
Orcades,  incaluit  Pirtorum  sanguine  Thule, 
Seotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne." 

From  this  period  there  occurs  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  a.  o 
course  of  Irish  affairs  till  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  3*7 
century,  when  the  violent  usurpation  of  the  sovereign  throne 
by  Huas  Colla,  one  of  three  brothers  bearing  the  same  name, 
produced  a  long  series  of  tumultuous  and  sanguinary  scenes. 
The  battle,  in  which  the  rightful  monarch,  Ftaoh,  lost  his  crown 
and  his  life  to  the  usurper,  is  distinguished  among  the  countless 
fields  of  carnage  upon  record,  by  the  title  of  the  Battle  of  Dub- 
comar  jirom  the  circumstance  of  the  monarch's  favourite  Druid 
of  that  name  having  been  among  the  number  of  the  slain.  This 
and  other  such  known  instances  of  Druidical  warriors,  show 
that  justly  as  Macpherson  has,  in  general,  been  accused  of 
giving  false  pictures  of  Irish  manners,  his  introduction  of 
"  Fighting  Druids"  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number.* 
The  name  of  Lamderg,or  Bloody  Hand,  affixed  by  tradition,  as 
we  are  told,  to  the  Druid  who  has  lived  enchanted,  it  is  thought, 
for  ages,  in  one  of  the  mountains  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
proves  the  sort  of  warlike  reputation  that  was  attached  to  some 
of  this  priesthood;  and  we  learn  from  Caesar,  that  even  so 
solemn  a  question  as  the  election  of  a  High  Priest  used,  among 
theGaulish  Druids,  to  be  decided  sometimes  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

After  a  reign  of  live  years,  the  usurper  Colla  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  the  sovereignty  by  the  rightful  successor  of  the  late 
monarch,  Muredach  Tiry,  and  the  three  Collas  took  flight, 
attended  by  300  followers,  to  North  Britain,  f  From  thence 
reluming  in  the  course  of  a  year,  they  found  means  to  con- 
ciliate, through  the  intervention  of  the  Druids,  the  good-will 
of  the  monarch  Muredach,  and  were  also  by  his  aid  enabled 
to  make  war  on  the  king  of  Ulster,  and  dispossess  him  of  his 
dominions.  It  was  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  consequent 
on  this  invasion,  that  the  princely  palace  of  Emania,  whose 
construction  formed  one  of  the  great  epochs  of  Irish  chrono- 

*  O'ltcilly's  Eway  upon  Ossiao,  where  this  objection  is  brought  forward.  "  Prom 
the  very  name  of  Lamderg,'*  says  Toland.  "  we  team  what  sort  of  man  the  Druid  was, 
who,  by  tbc  vulgar,  i>>  thought  to  live  enchanted  io  the  mountain  between  Buniranach 
and  Fatheii,  iu  tliu  county  of  Donegal.'1  Ue  adds,  that  the  Druids  were  many  of 
i hem  warriors. 

t  A  poem  »  extant,  wuitten  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  Giolla  na  Naomh  O'Dunn, 
Riving  uan  account  of  lite  chief  tribes  descended  from  the  three  Collas,  sons  of 
Car bre  Lcffearchar.  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Oabhra,  A.  o. 
'&6.n—Traiu.oflb.  Celt.  Sc  u  ty    A  manuscript  copy  of  this  poem  is  in  the  pos 
session  of  Mr.  O  Rally,  the  secretary  of  the  Iberuo-Ccltic  Society. 
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logy,  was,  after  a  battle,  upon  which,  we  are  told,  six  successive 
suns  went  down,  destroyed  by  the  victorious  army,  and  not  a 
trace  of  its  long  celebrated  glories  left  behind. 
K.  D.  An  invasion  of  Britain,  on  a  far  more  extensive  and  formi- 
396-7.  dable  scale  than  had  yet  been  attempted  from  Ireland,  took 
place  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  under  the  auspices 
of  Nial  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  one  of  the  most  gallant  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  Milesian  race.  Observing  that  the  Romans,  after 
breaking  up  their  lines  of  encampment  along  the  coast  opposite 
to  Ireland,  had  retired  to  the  eastern  shore  and  the  northern 
wall,  Nial  perceived  that  an  apt  opportunity  was  thus  offered 
for  a  descent  upon  the  now  unprotected  territory.  Instantly 
summoning,  therefore,  all  the  forces  of  the  island,  and  embarking 
them  on  board  such  ships  as  he  could  collect,  he  ranged  with 
his  numerous  navy  along  the  whole  coast  of  Lancashire,  effected 
a  landing  in  Wales,  from  whence  he  carried  off  immense  plunder, 
and,  though  compelled  ultimately  to  retreat,  left  marks  of 
depredation  and  ruin  wherever  he  passed.  *  It  was  against  the 
incursions  of  this  adventurous  monarch,  that  some  of  those  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  by  the  Romans,  which  threw  such  lustre 
around  the  military  administration  of  Stilicho,  and  inspired  the 
muse  of  Claudian  in  his  praise.  "  By  him,"  says  the  poet, 
speaking  in  the  person  of  Britannia,  "  was  I  protected  when  the 
Scot  moved  all  Ireland  against  me,  and  the  ocean  foamed  with 
his  hostile  oars."f  From  another  of  this  poet's  eulogies,  it 
appears  that  the  fame  of  that  Roman  legion  which  had  guarded 
the  frontier  of  Britain  against  the  invading  Scots,  :|.  procured 
for  it  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  those  summoned  to  the 
banner  of  Stilicho  when  the  Goths  threatened  Romc.§ 

*  "  In  the  days  of  Slilicho  particularly,  leaving  the  coutxy  between  the  Walls  Co 
be  ravaged  by  their  brethren  of  Aigyle  and  the  Picts,  they  (the  Scots  of  Ireland ) 
made  a  descent  on  the  provinces  that  were  inaccessible  to  them,  landed  in  both  of 
the  divisions  of  Wales,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Is- 
land of  Man.*— Genuine  Hist,  of  the  Britons. 
t  Totam  cum  Scotua  Ierncn 

Movit  et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Tethys. 

fnl.  Con*8tilich.M>.\. 

Thus  well  translated  in  the  English  Camden : 

When  Scots  came  thundering  from  Irish  shores, 
And  th'  ocean  trembled,  struck  with  hostile  oar*. 
i  The  following  remarks  are  not  the  leas  worthy  of  being  cited  for  their  having 
come  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who  was  either  so  ignorant  or  so  prejudiced  as  to  coo- 
tend,  that  the  Scots  who  fought  by  the  aide  of  the  Picts  against  the  Romans  were  not 
really  Irish: — M  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the  Scots  never  having  been  con- 
quered, than  the  very  Roman  walls  themselves,  built  as  fences  against  their  hostilities  ; 
which,  while  there  is  a  stone  of  them  remaining,  will  be  undeniable  monuments  of  the 
valour  and  prowess  of  that  nation."— Gordon,  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  chap.  Xiv. 
Venit  et  extremis  Legio  pnelenta  Britannia, 
Qua;  Scolo  dat  frana  truci,  ferroque  notatas 
.  . .  Per  legit  examines  Picto  morieote  figures 
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Joined  with  the  Picts  and  Scots,  in  these  expeditions,  were 
also  another  warlike  Irish  tribe,  the  Attacots ;  who,  at  an  earlier 
period  of  their  country's  history,  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  turbulent  bravery;  having  been  the  chief  movers  of 
those  two  rebellions  known  by  the  name  of  the  Attacottic  Wars. 
The  fierce  valour  of  these  wild  warriors,  who,  after  the  settle- 
ment in  North  Britain,  inhabited  chiefly  the  districts  close  to 
Adrian's  Will,  seems  to  have  attracted  the  especial  attention  of 
the  Romans,  who,  acting  upon  the  policy,  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  them  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  of  incorporating 
with  their  own  legions,  and  even  with  the  Palatine  troops, 
auxiliaries  or  deserters  from  the  Barbarian  camps,  succeeded 
in  detaching  some  of  these  Attacotti  from  the  Scoto-Pictish 
league,  and  enrolling  them  in  the  regular  force  of  the  empire.* 

The  tottering  state  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul,  as  w  ell 
as  in  every  other  quarter,  at  this  period,  encouraged  the  Hero 
of  the  Nine  Hostages  to  extend  his  enterprises  to  the  coast  of 
Britany ;  where,  after  ravaging  all  the  maritime  districts  of  the 
north-west  of  Gaul,  he  was  at  length  assassinated,  with  a 
poisoned  arrow,  by  one  of  his  own  followers,  near  the  Portus 
lccius,  not  far,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  site  of  the  present 
Boulogne.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  predatory  expedition 
that,  in  one  of  their  descents  on  the  coast  of  Armoric  Gaul, 
the  soldiers  of  Nial  carried  oflfwith  them,  among  other  captives, 
a  youth,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  whom  Providence  had 
destined  to  be  the  author  of  a  great  religious  revolution  in  their 
country ;  and  whom  the  strangely  fated  land  to  which  he  was 
then  borne,  a  stranger  and  a  slave,  has  now,  for  fourteen  hundred 
years,  commemorated  as  its  great  Christian  apostle. 

An  accession  of  territory  was,  during  this  reign,  added  to 
the  Irish  possessions  in  North  Britain;  the  two  sons  of  Cork, 
king  of  Munster,  having  acquired  seignories  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Picts,  the  one  of  Levinia,  or  Lenox;  the  other, 
of  Moygergin,  in  Mar,  a  county  of  the  present  Scotland. 

To  Nial  the  Great  succeeded  Dathy,  the  last  of  the  Pagan  a. 
monarchs  of  Ireland,  and  not  unworthy  to  follow,  as  a  soldier  4,,G- 
and  adventurer,  in  the  path  opened  to  him  by  his  heroic  pre- 

•  In  the  Notitia  Imperii,  the  Attacotti  are  expressly  named.  M  Procedenle  tem- 
pore cum  bellicosos  et  formidandos  Romani  invenissenf,  pnemiis  propositi*  et  sese 
nuxiliariis  adscriberent  allexerant,  ideoque  Attacoltos  in  Notitia  Imperii  nominator 
iovcmmus,  curante  Honorio,  ut  ex  iuimicis  amici  et  vacillantia  Imperii  defenaores  ha- 
bcreniur.'1— Rer.  Hibtrn.  Script.,  Prol.  1.  lxxi. 

"The  Attacotti  make  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  Notilia  Imperii,  where" numerous 
bodies  of  them  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Roman  army.  One  body  was  in  lllyricum,  their 
ensign,  a  kind  of  mullet  :  another  at  Rome,  their  badge  a  circle  ;  the  Attacotti  Ho- 
noraoi  were  io  Italy."— Pinkerton,  Enquiry,  part  iv.  chap.  2. 
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decessor.  Not  only,  like  Nial,  did  he  venture  to  invade  the 
coasts  of  Gaul ;  but,  allured  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  which 
the  state  of  the  province,  then  falling  last  into  dismemberment, 
held  forth,  forced  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  was  there 
killed,  it  is  said,  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  leaving  the  throne  of  Ire- 
land to  be  filled  thenceforward  by  a  line  of  Christian  kings. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Credibility  of  the  History  of  Pagan  Ireland. 

Hf.FORE  entering  upon  the  new  epoch  of  Irish  history,  which 
is  about  to  open  upon  us  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  a 
review  of  the  general  features  of  the  period  over  which  we 
have  passed  may  be  found  not  uninteresting  or  umraeful.  Widi 
regard  to  the  first  and  most  material  question,  the  authenticity 
of  those  records  on  which  the  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  Pagan 
Ireland  is  founded,  it  is  essential,  in  the  first  place,  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  what  are  called  the  Bardic  Historians,  — cer- 
tain metrical  writers,  who  flourished  from  the  ninth  to  the  ele- 
venth century, — and  those  regular  chroniclers  or  annalists  of 
whom  a  long  series  was  continued  down,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  from  very  early  ages,  and  whose  successive  records 
have  been  embodied  and  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Annals  of 
Tigernach,*  in  those  of  the  Four  Masters,  f  of  Inisfallen,  of 
I  lstei*4  and  many  others.  § 

To  the  metrical  historians  above  mentioned  is  to  be  attributed 
the  credit,  if  not  of  originally  inventing,  at  least  of  amplifying 

*  In  the  Annals  of  fhe  Four  Mister*  for  the  year  1068,  the  death  of  this  annalist  i> 
tin*  recorded  :— "Tigernach  Oilrnoin.  Comorbao,  or  Successor  of  Kieran  of  Clwr 
macnow  and  of  St.  Oman  (i.  e.  Abbot  of  Clonmacnoia  and  Roscommon),  a  leanuo 
lecturer  and  hisiomn." 

j  Compiled  in  the  sevmteelh  century,  by  Michael  O'Clery,  with  the  assistance  of 
three  other  anli<|uariea,  and  "chiefly  drawn,'"  say*  Harris,  "from  the  annals  of  Clon 
niacnois,  Inisfall,  and  Cennt,  as  well  a*  from  other  approved  and  ancient  chron><  Je> 
of  Ireland. n  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  various  sources  from  whence  these  records 
were  derived,  see  Mr.  Petrie's  Remarks  on  the  History  and  Authenticity  of  the  Aotf>- 
L'riiph  Original  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  now  deposited  in  !he  librarj  of  the 
It.  I.  A.  Academy. 

X  Published,  for  the  first  thm\  by  Dr  O'Connor,  from  a  Bodleian  manuscript  el 
the  year  1*215. 

£  A  long  us'  of  these  various  books  ol  AimaU  may  be-  found  in  Nicholson* 
Historical  Librarv.  .  Jiop.  '2  ■  also  in  chc  preface  to  Keating*  History,  xxi. 
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and  embellishing,  that  talc  of  the  Milesian  colonisation  which 
so  many  grave  and  respectable  writers  have,  since  their  time, 
adopted.  In  his  zeal  for  the  credit  of  this  national  legend, 
the  late  learned  librarian  of  Stowc  has  endeavoured  to  enlist 
some  of  the  more  early  Irish  poets  in  its  support.  *  On  his  own 
showing,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  in  no  Irish  writings  be- 
fore those  of  Maolmura,  f  who  died  towards  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century,  are  any  traces  whatever  of  the  Milesian  fable  to 
be  found. 

There  appears  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  to  some  metrical 
writers  of  the  ninth  century  the  first  rudiments  of  this  wild  ro- 
mance respecting  the  origin  of  the  Irish  people  are  to  be  as- 
signed ;  that  succeeding  writers  look  care  to  amplify  and  embel- 
lish the  original  sketch;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  author  or 
authors  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel4  it  assumed  that  full-blown 
form  of  fiction  and  extravagance  in  which  it  has  ever  since 
fiourished.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  same  British 
writer,  Nennius,  who  furnished  GeofFry  of  Monmouth  with  his 
now  exploded  fables  of  the  descent  of  the  Britons  from  king 
Brute  and  the  Trojans,  was  the  first  also  who  put  forth  the  tale 
of  the  Scythian  ancestors  of  the  Irish,  and  of  their  coming,  in 
the  fourth  age  of  the  world,  by  the  way  of  Africa  and  Spain, 
into  Hibernia.  Having  conversed,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  with  the 

*  For  the  very  slight  ground*,  or,  rather,  mere  pretence  of  grounds,  upon  which  Dr. 
O  Connor  lays  claim  to  Fiech  and  Confealad,  Irish  poets  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
eeutories,  as  authorities  for  the  Milesian  story,  see,  among  other  Damages,  E)>.  Nunc 
xxxi v.,  Prol.  2,  xv.  xxvi.  Having  once  claimed  them,  thus  gratuitously,  as  favouring 
his  views  of  the  subject,  he  continues  constantly  after  to  refer  to  them,  as  concurrent 
authorities  with  those  later  bardic  historians,  in  whom  alooe  the  trueorigin  and  substance 
of  the  whole  story  is  to  be  found. 

The  Psalter-na-Rann  attributed  to  the  Culdee,  .  Engus,  which  is  another  of  the 
writings  appealed  to  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  on  this  point,  was,  however,  not  the  work  of 
that  pious  author  (who  wrote  solely  on  religious  subjects),  nor  of  n  date  earlier,  as  is 
evident,  than  the  tenth  century.    See  Laaigau,  Ecclesiast.  Hist,  chap.  xx.  note  107. 

t  This  writer,  who  died  in  the  year  SKJ ,  was  the  author  of  a  poem  beginning. 
"  Let  us  sing  the  origin  of  the  Ga«lelians:n  in  which,  deriving  theorigiu  of  the  Milesians 
from  Japhel,  wm  of  Noah,  he  gives  an  account  of  the  peregrinations  of  the  ancestors 
of  the  Irish  from  the  dispersion  at  Babel  to  the  arrival  in  Ireland.  Contemporary 
with  Maolmnrn  was  Flann  Mac  L<onan,  of  whose  compositions  there  remain,  an) «  Mr. 
O'Reilly,  three  poems,  which  M  are  to  be  found  in  the  account  of  the  spreading 
branches  of  Heber,  sou  of  Milesius,  in  the  l^eabhar  Muimhneach,  or  Muuster  Book." 

t  From  this  work,  which  was  compiled,  about  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
by  Cannae  Mae  Culinan,  bbhop  of  Cashel  and  king  of  Munster,  .Keating  profess*-, 
to  have  drawn  a  great  part  of  his  History  of  Ireland.    u  Since  most,"  says  Keating. 
44  of  the  authentic  records  of  Ireland  are  coni|>oi»ed  in  dann,  or  verse,  I  *hall  receive 
them  as  the  priucipal  testimonies  to  follow  in  compiling  the  following  history ;  for, 
notwithstanding  that  some  of  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  differ  from  these  poetical  re- 
cords in  some  case*,  yet  the  testimony  of  the  annals  that  were  written  in  verse  is  not 
tor  that  reason  iuvalid  " — Preface.    About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  flourished 
Eochaidh  O'Floinn,  whose  poems,  relating  to  the  marvels  of  the  first  Irish  colonies,  the 
haul**  between  the  Nemethians  and  the  sea  rovers,  the  destruction  of  Conau's 
'lower,  are  si.il  preserved  in  the  Hooks  of  Olcudaloogh    Bally  mote,  aud  Lcaiaii, 
UN.'  Diiin  Seanehas.  Book  of  Invasions,  &.c. 
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most  learned  among  the  Scots, *  and  been  by  them,  it  is  evi- 
dent, informed  of  their  early  traditions  respecting  a  colony  from 
Spain,  he  was  tempted  to  eke  out  their  genealogy  for  them  by 
extending  it  as  far  as  Scythia  and  the  Red  Sea,  just  as  he  had 
provided  the  Britons  with  Trojan  progenitors,  under  the  com- 
mand of  king  Brute,  from  Greece. 

To  our  metrical  historians  may  be  assigned  also  the  credit  of 
inventing  that  specious  system  of  chronology  upon  which  the 
fabric  of  their  fabled  antiquity  entirely  rests,  and  which,  though 
well  calculated  to  effect  the  object  of  its  inventors, — that  of  car- 
rying back  to  remote  times  the  date  of  the  Milesian  dynasty,— 
proves  them  not  to  have  been  over-scrupulous  in  the  means  they 
u«ed  for  that  purpose,  f  It  is,  indeed,  as  I  have  already,  more 
than  once,  remarked,  far  less  in  the  events  themselves,  than  in 
the  remote  date  assigned  to  those  events,  that  much  of  the 
delusion  attributed  in  general  to  Irish  history  lies.  The  ambition 
of  a  name  ancient  as  the  world,  and  the  lax,  accommodating 
chronology,  which  is  found  ever  ready,  in  the  infancy  of  science 
to  support  such  pretensions,  has  led  the  Irish,  as  it  has  led  most 
other  nations,  to  antedate  their  own  existence  and  fame.  £ 

Together  with  the  primitive  mode  of  numbering  ages  and 
ascertaining  the  dates  of  public  events,  by  the  successions  of 
kings  and  the  generations  of  men,  the  ancient  Irish  possessed  also 
a  measure  of  time  in  their  two  great  annual  festivals  of  Baal  and 
of  Samhin,  the  recurrence  of  which  at  certain  fixed  periods 
furnished  points,  in  each  year,  from  whence  to  calculate.  How 
far  even  History  may  advance  to  perfection  where  no  more  re- 
gular chronology  exists,  appears  in  the  instance  of  Thucy- 
dides,  who  was  able  to  enrich  the  world  with  his  "treasure  for 

M  Sic  mihi  peritissimi  Scolorum  nuntiaverunL"  Nennius  wrote  about  the 
>  ear  868. 

f  The  extravagant  chronology  of  the  metrical  catalogue*  of  kings  giren  by  Gilla- 
Coemau,  and  other  later  bards,  is  fully  acknowledged  by  Dr.  O'Connor  himself  :-MHa?c 
plane  indicant  nostras,  de  Scotorum  origine,  et  priroo  in  Hiberniatn  ac  inde  in  Britan- 
niam  adventu,  traditiones  roetricas  historica  ease  fide  suffultas;  aed  dura  bardi  prodi- 
giosam  antiquitatem  majoribus  adscribere  conarentur,  id  tantum  fingeodi  lieentia 
t  tfucre  ut  qua*  illuatrare  debuerant  veritates  offiwearent,  et  dum  Hiberniam  fabulis  no- 
tHlitare  cupiunt,  ipsi  sibi  fidem  ita  derogant  ut  postea,  cum  ad  tempore  historica 
dcscendunl,  etai  vera  dixerint,  nimia  severitate  redarguantur."— Proi.  2.  xlvi. 

It  was  by  Coeman,  notwithstanding,  that  the  author  of  Ogygia  chiefiy  regulated 
his  chronology;  and  the  erudite  efforts  which  he  makes  to  reconcile  his  system  to 


mon  sense  show  how  laboriously,  sometimes,  the  learned  can  go  astray.  "  It  is  no 
wonder,"  says  Mr.  O'Connor  of  Balenagare,  M  that  Giua-Coeman,  and  many  other  of 
our  old  antiquaries,  have  fallen  into  mistake!  and  anachronisms :  to  their  earliest 
reports  Mr.  O'Flaherty  cave  too  much  credit,  and  to  their  later  accounts  Sir  James 

+aru^ave^°°  BMb  "~~  Reflections  on  the  Hist,  of  Ireland,  Collectan.  No.  10. 

T  .1  he panes."  smth  Dudo  S.  Quinlin,  "derived  themselves  from  the  Danai;  the 
I  rmsians  from  PriMas,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  brought  the  Greeks  along  with  them. 
Only  the  Scots  and  Irish  had  the  wit  to  derive  themselves  from  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
!«au»  together."- Antiq.  of  British  Churches. 
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all  time"  before  any  era  from  whence  to  date  bad  yet  been  es- 
tablished in  Greece.  It  was,  however,  in  this  very  mode  of 
computing  by  regal  successions,  that  the  great  source  of  the 
false  chronology  of  the  Irish  antiquaries  lay.  From  the  earliest 
times,  the  government  of  that  country  consisted  of  a  cluster  ot 
kingdoms,  where,  besides  the  Monarch  of  the  whole  island 
and  the  four  provincial  Kings,  there  was  also  a  number  of  in- 
ferior sovereigns,  or  Dynasts,  who  each  affected  the  regal  name 
and  power.  Such  a  state  of  things  it  was  that  both  tempted  and 
enabled  the  genealogists  to  construct  that  fabric  of  fictious  anti- 
quity by  which  they  imposed  not  only  on  others,  but  on  them- 
selves. Having  such  an  abundance  of  royal  blood  thus  placed 
at  their  disposal,  the  means  afforded  to  them  of  tilling  up  the 
genealogical  lines,  and  thereby  extending  back  the  antiquity  of 
the  monarchy,  were  far  too  tempting  to  be  easily  resisted. 
Accordingly, — as  some  of  those  most  sanguine  in  the  cause  of 
our  antiquities  have  admitted, — not  only  were  kings  who  had 
been  contemporaries  made  to  succeed  each  other,  but  even 
princes,  acknowledged  only  by  their  respective  factions,  were 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  legitimate  monarchs,  and  took  their 
places  in  the  same  regular  succession.*  By  no  other  expe- 
dient, indeed,  could  so  marvellous  a  list  of  Boyalty  have  been 
fabricated,  as  that  which  bestows  upon  Ireland,  before  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  thirty-six 
monarchs  of  Milesian  blood  ;  thereby  extending  the  date  of  the 
Milesian  or  Scotic  settlement  to  so  remote  a  period  as  more 
than  a  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Between  the  metrical  historians,  or  rather  romancers,  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  those  regular  annalists  who,  at  the  same  and 
a  latter  period,  but  added  their  own  stock  of  temporary  records 
to  that  consecutive  series  of  annals  which  had  been  delivered 
down,  in  all  probability,  for  many  ages, — between  these  two 
sources  of  evidence,  a  wide  distinction,  as  I  have  already  in- 
culcated, is  to  be  drawn,  f    It  is  true  that,  in  some  of  the  col- 

*  A  nearly  similar  mode  of  lengthening  out  their  regal  lists  was  practised  among  the 
Egyptians.  "Their  king*,"  says  Bryant,  " had  many  names  and  titles;  these  title* 
have  been  branched  out  into  persons,  and  inserted  in  the  lists  of  real  monarchs; 

by  which  means  the  chronology  of  Egypt  has  been  greatly  embarrassed. " 

•  Till  of  late  years  they  have  been,  by  most  writers,  both  English  and  Irish,  con- 
founded. Thus  the  sensible  author  of  "An  Analysis  of  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland." 
who,  though  taking  a  just  and  candid  view  of  his  subject,  had  no  means  of  access  to  the 
documents  which  alone  could  strengthen  and  illustrate  it,  has,  in  the  following  passage, 
mixed  up  together,  as  of  equal  importance,  our  most  fabulous  compilations  and  most 
authentic  annals : — M  Let  us  have  faithful  copies,  with  just  versions,  of  the  hidden 
rrcordu  of  Keating,  of  the  Psalter  of  Pashel,  of  the  Book  of  Ijecan,  of  the  Annat*  of 
Ini'fallen,  of  those  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  of  every  other  work  which  may  be  judged 
to  be  of  importance.  The  requisition  is  simple  as  it  is  reasonable.  They  have  long 
amuaed  us  with  declamations  on  the  inestimable  value  of  these  literary  treasure* ; 
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lections  or  Annals  that  nave  come  down  to  us,  the  fabulous 
wonders  of  the  first  four  ages  of  the  world,  from  Ca?sara  down 
to  the  landing  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  have  been,  in  all  their 
absurdity,  preserved, — as  they  are,  indeed,  in  most  histories 
of  the  country  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  likewise  true, 
that  by  most  of  the  annalists  the  same  deceptive  scheme  of 
chronology  has  been  adopted,  hy  which  the  lists  of  the  kings 
preceding  the  Christian  era  are  lengthened  out  so  preposte- 
rously into  past  time.  But  admitting  to  the  full  all  such  de- 
ductions from  the  authority  of  these  records,  more  especially 
as  regards  their  chronology  for  the  times  preceding  our  era, 
still  their  pretentions,  on  the  whole,  to  rank  as  fair  historical 
evidence,  can  hardly,  on  any  just  grounds,  be  questioned. 

From  the  objections  that  have  just  been  alleged  against  most  of 
the  other  Books  of  Annals,  that  of  Tigernach  is  almost  wholly 
free ;  as,  so  far  from  placing  in  the  van  of  history  the  popular 
fictions  of  his  day,  this  chronicler  has  passed  them  over  signi- 
ficantly in  silence;  and  beginning  his  Annals  with  a  compara- 
tively late  monarch,  Kimboath,  pronounces  the  records  of  the 
Scots,  previously  to  that  period,  to  have  been  all  uncertain.* 
The  feeling  of  confidence  which  so  honest  a  commencement 
inspires,  is  fully  justified  by  the  tone  of  veracity  which  pervades 
the  whole  of  his  statements;  and  according  as  he  approaches 
the  Christian  era,  and,  still  more,  as  h  j  advances  into  that  pe- 
riod, the  remarkable  consistency  of  nis  chronology,  bis  know- 
ledge and  accuracy  in  synchronising  Irish  events  with  those  of 
the  Roman  history,  and  the  uniformly  dry  matter  oi  lact  which 
forms  the  staple  of  his  details,  all  bespeak  for  these  records 
a  confidence  of  no  ordinary  kind ;  and  render  them,  corrobo- 
rated as  they  are  by  other  Annals  of  the  grave  description,  a 
body  of  evidence,  even  as  to  the  earlier  parts  of  Irish  history, 
far  more  trustworthy  and  chronological  than  can  be  adduced 
for  some  of  the  most  accredited  transactions  of  that  early  period 
of  Grecian  story,  when,  as  we  know,  the  accounts  of  great  events 
were  kept  by  memory  alone.f 

and  surely,  after  having  excited  our  curiosity,  their  conduct  will  be  inexcusable,  if 
they  do  not  in  the  end  provide  for  its  gratification." 

*  Doctor  O'Connor,  it  is  right  to  incniiou,  is  of  opinion  that  Tigernach  had,  like  all  the 
other  annalists,  begun  his  records  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  that  the  commence- 
ment of  his  manuscript  has  been  lost.  But,  beside*  that  the  view  taken  by  the 
annalist  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  all  earlier  mouuincnts,  sufficiently  Recount*  lur  bis 
not  asceudiug  any  higher,  all  the  differeut  tuanuNcriptii,  it  appears,  of  his  Annals  agree 
in  not  carrying  the  records  farther  back  thuu  A.  c.  305 

t  44  It  is  strougly  implied  by  his  (PausaniatTs)  expressions,  that  the  written  register  ot 
(lie  Olympian  victors  was  not  so  old  as  Chorcebua,  but  that  the  account  of  the  unit 
Olympiads  had  beeu  kept  by  memory  alone,  ludecd,  it  appears  certain  fronMill 
im  iuoriaU  oi  the  best  authority,  that  writing  was  not  commou  in  Greece  so  early.  — 
MUford.  >ol.  i.  chap.  3. 
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\  learned  writer,  who,  by  the  force  of  evidence,  has  been 
constrained  to  admit  the  antiquity  of  the  lists  of  Irish  kini^ 
has  yet  the  inconsistency  to  deny  to  this  people  the  use  of  letters 
before  the  comingof  St.  Patrick.    It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
regal  lists  which  he  thus  supposes  to  have  been  but  orally  trans- 
mitted, and  which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  are  shown  to  have  been  correctly  kept,  consist  of  a  long 
succession  of  princes,  in  genealogical  order,  with,  moreover, 
the  descent  even  of  the  collateral  branches  in  all  their  different 
ramifications.*    Such  is  the  nature  of  the  royal  list  which, 
according  to  this  sapient  supposition,  must  have  been  trans- 
mitted correctly,  from  memory  to  memory,  through  a  lapse  ol 
man v  centuries ;  and  such  the  weakness  of  that  sort  of  scep- 
ticism,— not  unmixed  sometimes  with  a  lurking  spirit  of  un 
fairness, — which,  while  straining  at  imaginary  difficulties  on 
one  side  of  a  question,  is  prepared  to  swallow  the  most  indi- 
gestible absurdities  on  the  other.    And  here,  a  consideration  on 
the  general  subject  of  Irish  antiquities  presents  itself,  which, 
as  it  has  had  great  weight  in  determining  my  own  views  ol 
the  matter,  may,  perhaps,  not  be  without  some  influence  on  the 
mind  of  my  reader.    In  the  course  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
laid  before  him  a  view  of  the  state  in  which  Ireland  was  found 
in  the  fifth  century,— of  the  condition  of  her  people,  their  forms 
of  polity,  institutions,  and  usages  at  that  period  when  the  Chris 
tian  faith  first  visited  her  shores;  and  when,  by  the  light  which 
then  broke  in  upon  her  long  seclusion,  she  became,  for  the  first 
time,  in  any  degree  known  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In 
that  very  state,  political  and  social,  in  which  her  people  were 

MWhen  we  consider  that  this  was  the  first  attempt  (the  Olympionics  of  Tima?uscf 
Sicily)  that  we  know  of.  to  establish  an  era,  and  that  it  was  in  the  129th  Olympiad, 
what  are  we  lo  think  of  the  preceding  Greek  chronology  ?"—  Wood's  Enqiury  into  the 
Life.  tire,  of  Homer. 

•  uln  Ireland,  the  genealogies  which  are  preserved,  could  not  haTe  been  hand,.! 
down  in  such  an  extensive,  and  at  the  HUM  time,  so  correct  a  manner,  without  this 
acquaintance  with  letters,  as  the  tahles  embrace  too  great  a  compass  to  retain  them  in 
the  memory  ;  and  as,  without  the  assistance  of  those  elements  of  knowledge,  there 
would  have  been  no  sufficient  inducement  lo  bestow  on  them  such  peculiar  attention.'1 
— Webb,  Analysis  of  the  Antiq.  of  Ireland.  Another  well-informed  writer  thus  en 
force*  the  same  view : — u  The  Irish  genealogical  tables,  which  arc  still  extant,  carry 
intrinsic  proofs  of  their  being  genuine  and  authentic,  by  their  chronological  accuracy 
and  consl«eocy  with  each  other  through  all  the  lines,  collateral  as  well  as  direct  ;  a 
consistency  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  their  being  fabricated  in  n 
subsequent  age  of  darkness  and  ignorancw,  but  easily  explained  if  we  admit  them  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  real  source  of  fanuly  records  and  truth.*1 — Enquiry  con- 
cerning the  Original  of  the  Scots  in  Britain,  by  Barnard.  Bishop  of  hillaloe. 

M  Foreigners  may  imagine  that  it  is  granting  too  much  to  the  Irish  to  allow  them  lists 
of  kings  more  ancient  than  those  of  .my  other  country  iu  modern  Europe;  but  the 
singularly  compact  and  remote  situation  of  that  island,  and  its  freedom  from  Roman 
conquest,  and  from  the  concussions  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  may  infer  this 
allowance  not  too  much.  But  all  contended  for  is  the  list  of  kings  so  easily  preserved 
by  the  repetition  of  bards  a  hijrh  solemnities,  and  some  maud  events  of  history."— 
I'tntrrtvn,  Enquiry  into  the  Hist  of  Scotland,  pan  iv  chap.  i. 
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then  found,  with  the  very  same  laws,  forms  of  government, 
manners  and  habits,  did  they  remain,  without  change  or  in- 
novation, for  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years;  and  though, 
at  the  end  of  that  long  period,  brought  abjectly  under  a  foreign 
yoke,  yet  continued  unsubdued  in  their  attachment  to  the  old 
law  of  their  country,  nor  would  allow  it  to  be  superseded  by 
the  code  of  the  conqueror  for  nearly  five  hundred  years  after. 

It  is  evident  that  to  infuse  into  any  order  of  things  so  pervad- 
ing a  principle  of  stability,  must  have  been  the  slow  work  of 
time  alone;  nor  could  any  system  of  laws  and  usages  have 
taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  hearts  of  a  whole  people  as  those 
of  the  Irish  had  evidently  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
St.  Patrick,  without  the  lapse  of  many  a  foregone  century  to 
enable  them  to  strike  so  deeply  their  roots.  In  no  country, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  Christianity  received  with  so  fervid  a 
welcome  ;  but  in  none  also  had  she  to  make  such  conces- 
sions to  old  established  superstitions,  or  to  leave  so  much  of 
those  religious  forms  and  prejudices,  which  she  found  already 
subsisting,  unaltered.  Nor  was  it  only  over  the  original  Irish 
themselves  that  these  prescriptive  laws  had  thus  by  long  tenure 
gained  an  ascendancy;  as  even  those  foreign  tribes, — for  the 
most  part,  as  we  have  seen,  Teutonic, — who  obtained  a  set- 
tlement among  them,  had  been  forced,  though  conquerors, 
to  follow  in  the  current  of  long  established  customs  ;*  till,  as  was 
said  of  the  conquering  colonists  of  an  after  day,  they  grew,  at 
length,  to  be  more  Hibernian  than  the  Hibernians  themselves. 
The  same  ancient  forms  of  religion  and  of  government  were 
still  preserved;  the  language  of  the  multitude  soon  swept  away 
that  of  the  mere  caste  who  ruled  them,  and  their  entire  exemp- 
tion from  Roman  dominion  left  them  safe  from  even  a  chance 
of  change,  i 

How  far  the  stern  grasp  of  Roman  authority  might  have 
succeeded  in  effacing  from  the  minds  of  the  Irish  their  old  habits 
and  predilections,  it  is  needless  now  to  inquire.    But  had  we 

*  The  consequences  of  this  M  Oriental  inflexibility  " — as  Niebuhr  expresses  it.  in 
speaking  of  the  Syrians, — are  thus  described  by  Camden : — "The  Irish  are  so  wedded 
to  their  own  customs,  that  they  not  only  retain  them  themselves,  but  corrupt  the 
English  that  come  among  ihem." 

f  It  has  been  falsely  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  the  Romans  visited,  and  even 
conquered,  Ireland.  The  old  chronicler  Wyntown,  carries  them  to  that  country  eren 
so  early  as  the  first  century ;  and  Gueudeville,  the  wretched  compiler  of  ihe  Atlas 
Historiaue,  has,  in  his  map  of  Ireland,  represented  the  country  as  reduced  wilhiu 
the  circle  of  the  Roman  sway.  The  pretended  monk  Richard,  also,  who.  thanks  to  the 
credulily  of  historians,  was  permitted  to  establish  a  new  Roman  province,  Vespasiana, 
to  the  north  of  Anlonine's  Wall,  has  in  like  manner,  made  a  present  to  Conslantine 
the  Great  of  the  tributary  submission  of  Ireland.  M  A.  M.  4307,  Conslantinus,  qui 
Mo  gnus  poslca  dieitur  .  .  .  .  eui  se  sponte  tributariam  oflVrt  Hibernia." 
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no  other  proof  of  the  venerable  antiquity  of  their  nation,  this 
fond  fidelity  to  the  past,  this  retrospective  spirit,  which  is 
sure  to  be  nourished  in  the  minds  of  a  people  by  long-hallowed 
institutions,  would,  in  the  absence  of  all  oilier  means  of  proof, 
be  fully  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  When,  in  addition  to  this 
evidence  impressed  upon  the  very  character  of  her  people,  \vc 
find  Ireland  furnished  also  with  all  that  marks  an  ancient 
nation, — unnumbered  monuments  of  other  days  and  belonging 
to  unknown  creeds, — a  language  the  oldest  of  all  European 
tongues  still  spoken  by  her  people,  and  Annals  written  in  that 
language  of  earlier  date  than  those  of  any  other  northern  nation 
of  Europe, 1  tracing  the  line  of  their  ancient  kings,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  up  as  far  at  least  as  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era, — when  we  find  such  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, all  bearing  in  the  same  direction,  all  confirming 
the  impression  derived  from  the  historical  character  of  the 
people,— it  is  surely  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  doubting,  to  reject 
lightly  such  an  amount  of  evidence,  or  resist  the  obvious  con- 
clusion to  which  it  all  naturally  leads. 

Among  the  most  solemn  of  the  customs  observed  in  Ireland, 
during  the  times  of  paganism,  was  that  of  keeping,  in  each 
of  the  provinces,  as  well  as  at  the  seat  of  the  monarchical 
government,  a  public  Psalter,  or  register,  in  which  all  passing 
transactions  of  any  interest  were  noted  down.  This,  like  all 
their  other  ancient  observances,  continued  to  be  retained  after 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  \  and  to  the  great  monasteries, 
all  over  the  country,  fell  the  task  of  watching  over  and  con- 
tinuing these  records. ;  That,  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  they 
should  have  destroyed  most  of  those  documents  which  referred 
to  the  dark  rites  and  superstitions  of  heathenism,  appears  highly 
credible.:):  But  such  records  as  related  chietly  to  past  politi- 
cal events  were  not  obnoxious  to  the  same  hostile  feeling  ; 
and  these  the  monks  not  only,  in  most  instances,  preserved, 
but  carried  on  a  continuation  of  them,  from  age  to  age,  in  much 
the  same  tone  of  veracious  dryness  as  characterises  that  similar 
series  of  records,  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  In  like  manner,  too, 
as  the  English  annalists  arc  known,  in  most  instances,  to 

0 

*  w  Ceterarum  eninj  gentium  Septentrionalium  antiquitates  scriptas  longe  recentiores 
esae  existimo,  si  cum  tiibernicu  corapareolur." — Dr.  O'Connor,  Ep.  Nunc.  xix. 

f  a  Alibi  indicari  celebriora  Hi  Demise  monaateria  amanuensem  aluissc,  Scrtbhinn 
appeltatum.r'— Rer.  Hib.  Script.  Ep.  Nunc. 

%  u  Of  ihe  works  of  the  Druids,  as  we  are  informed  from  the  Lecan  Records,  by  the 
learned  Donald  Mac  Firbiss,  no  fewer  than  180  tracts  were  committed  to  the  flames  at 
the  instance  of  St.  Patrick.  Such  an  example  set  the  converted  Christians  to  work  in 
all  parts,  till,  in  the  end.  an  the  remains  of  the  JDruidic  superstition  were  utterly  de- 
stroy *Q»-Dissert.  on  the  Hut.  of  Ireland. 
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have  founded  their  narrations  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  docu- 
ments derived  from  their  ancestors,  so  each  succeeding  Irish 
chronicler  transmitted  the  records  which  he  found  existing, 
along  with  his  own  ;  thus  giving  to  the  whole  series,  as  has 
been  well  said  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  force  of  con- 
temporary evidence,  f 

The  precision  with  which  the  Irish  annalists  have  recorded, 
to  the  month,  day,  and  hour,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  664,  affords  both  an  instance  of  the  exceeding 
accuracy  with  which  they  observed  and  noted  passing  events, 
and  also  an  undeniable  proof  that  the  annals  for  that  year, 
though  long  since  lost,  must  have  been  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  transmitted  to  us  that  remarkable  record.  In  cal- 
culating the  period  of  the  same  eclipse,  the  venerable  ttedc, ; 
— led  astray,  it  is  plain,  by  his  ignorance  of  that  yet  undirected 
error  of  the  Dionysian  cycle,  by  which  the  equation  of  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon  was  affected,— -exceeded  the  true 
time  of  the  event  by  several  days.  Whereas  the  Irish  chro- 
nicler, wholly  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  astronomy,  and  merely 
recording  what  he  had  seen  passing  before  his  eyes, — namely, 
that  the  eclipse  occurred,  about  the  tenth  hour,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  in  the  year  664,— has  transmitted  a  date  to  posterity,  of 
whioh  succeeding  astronomers  have  acknowledged  the  ac- 
curacy. 

It  may  be  said,  that  this  observation  was  supplied  and 
interpolated  by  some  later  hand ;  but  this  would  only  rescue 
us  from  one  difficulty  to  involve  us  as  deeply  in  another;  as  it 
must,  in  that  case,  be  admitted  that  among  the  Irish  of  the 
middle  ages  were  to  be  found  astronomers  sufficiently  learned 
to  be  able  to  anticipate  that  advanced  state  of  knowledge  which 
lead  to  the  correction  of  the  Dionysian  period,  and  to  ascertain, 
to  the  precise  hour,  a  long-past  eclipse,  which  the  learned 
Bede,  as  we  have  seen,  was  unable  to  calculate  to  the  day. 
But  how  far,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  centuries  from  tbe  time 
of  this  eclipse,  were  even  the  best  Irish  scholars  from  being 
capable  of  any  such  calculations  may  be  judged  from  a  letter, 
stilt  extant,  on  this  very  subject  of  eclipses,  which  was  addressed 
to  Charlemagne  by  an  Irish  doctor  of  the  ninth  century,  named 

*  The  annals  of  these  writers  nre,  perhaps,  but  Latin  translations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles  ...  at  least,  the  existence  of  similar  passages,  yet  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is 
one  of  tbe  best  proofs  we  can  obtain  of  this  curious  fact,  that  tbe  Latin  narrations  of  all 
our  chroniclers,  of  the  events  preceding  the  Conquest,  are,  in  general,  translations  or 
abridgment*  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  documents  of  our  ancestors.  This  fnct  is  curious, 
because,  wherever  it  obtains  it  gives  to  the  whole  series  of  our  annals  the  Torre  of  con- 
temporary evidence."—  Turner,  Hi*t.  of  Anglo-Saxons,  book  vi.  chap.  7. 

f  Hist.  Kcclcnnst.  lib.  iii.  can.  27. 
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Dim  gal. '  The  letter  is  in  reply  to  a  question  proposed  by  the 
emperor  to  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  that  day  in  Europe, 
respecting  the  appearance,  as  had  been  alleged,  of  two  solar 
eclipses,  in  the  course  of  the  year  810;  and  the  Irish  doctor, 
though  so  far  right  as  to  express  his  doubts  that  these  two 
eclipses  bad  been  visible,  is  unable,  it  is  plain,  to  assign  any 
scientific  reason  for  his  opinion.  Down  to  a  much  later  period, 
indeed,  so  little  had  the  Irish  scholars  advanced  in  this  science, 
that,  as  it  appears  from  the  second  part  of  the  Annals  of  Inis- 
fallen,  they  had  one  yearf  experienced  much  difficulty  and 
controversy  before  they  could  succeed  even  in  fixing  Easter 
Day. 

It  may  be,  therefore,  taken  for  granted,  that  it  was  not  from 
any  scientific  calculation  of  after  times,  but  from  actual  and 
personal  observation  at  the  moment,  that  this  accurate  date  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse  in  604  was  derived.:):  With  equal 
clearness  does  it  follow  that  some  written  record  of  the  obser- 
vation must  have  reached  those  annalists,  who,  themselves 
ignorant  of  tbe  mode  of  calculating  such  an  event,  have  trans- 
mitted it  accurately  to  our  days  as  they  received  it.  There 
are  still  earlier  eclipses,1 — one  as  far  back  as  a.  d.  496, — the 
years  of  wbose  appearance  we  find  noted  down  by  the  chro- 
niclers with  equal  correctness  :  and  so  great  was  the  regularity 
with  which,  through  every  succeeding  age,  all  such  changes 
in  the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  heavens  was  observed  and  registe- 
red, that,  by  means  of  these  records,  the  chronologist  is  enabled 
to  trace  the  succession,  not  only  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland, 
but  of  tbe  inferior  kings,  bishops  and  abbots,  from  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity,  down  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  English. 

Having,  therefore,  in  the  accurate  date  of  the  eclipse  of  664, 
and  in  its  correct  transmission  to  succeeding  times,  so  strong 
an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  written  record  at  that  period ; 
and  knowing,  moreover,  that  of  similar  phenomena  in  the  two 
preceding. centuries,  the  memory  has  also  been  transmitted 
down  to  after  ages,  it  is  not  surely  assuming  too  much  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  transmission  was  effected  in  a  similar 

*  Epist.  Dungali  Rcclusi  ad  Carol.  Magnnm  de  duplici  Solis  Eclips,  Ado.  810. 
This  letter  may  be  found  in  D'Achery's  Spicilegium,  torn.  iii.  together  with  some  cri- 
tical remarks  upon  it  by  Ismail  Bufiialdus,  the  learned  champion  of  the  Philolaic 
system,  whom  D'Achery  had  consulted  on  the  subject. 

t  Her.  llibern.  Script.  Prol.  2.  exxxvi..  Dr.  O'Connor  refe  s  for  the  above  r.-cord, 
to  the  year  1444;  but  this  is  evidently  a  typographical  error,  such  as  abound,  1  ivgrel 
to  say,  throughout  this  splendid  work,— the  eoutiuuatiou  of  the  Annals  of  luisfalleii 
having  come  down  no  further  than  the  y  ear  1320. 

4  Annals  of  Tigemach.  For  the  substance  of  the  argument,  founded  upon  this 
record,  1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  O'Connor,  Prol.  exxxir. 
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manner;  and  lbat  the  medium  of  written  record,  through 
which  succeeding  annalists  were  made  acquainted  with  the  day 
and  hour  of  the  solar  eclipse  of  664,  *  conveyed  to  them  also 
the  following  simple  memorandum  which  occurs  in  their  chro- 
nicles for  the  year  496. — "  Death  of  Mac-Cuilin,  bishop  of 
Lusk. — An  eclipse  of  the  sun. — The  pope  Gelasius  died." 

It  thus  appears  pretty  certain,  that,  as  far  back  as  the  century 
in  which  Christianity  became  the  established  faith  of  Ireland, 
the  practise  of  chronicling  public  events  may  be  traced ;  and  I 
have  already  shown,  that  the  same  consecutive  chain  of  records 
carries  the  links  back,  with  every  appearance  of  historical 
truth,  to  at  least  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  if  not 
to  a  century  or  two  beyond  that  period.  To  attempt  to  fix, 
indeed,  the  precise  time  when  the  confines  of  history  begin  to 
be  confused  with  those  of  fable,  is  a  task  in  Irish  antiquities,  as 
in  all  others,  of  mere  speculation  and  conjecture.^  It  has  been 
seen  that  Tigernach,  by  far  the  best  informed  and  most  ju- 
dicious of  our  annalists,  places  the  dawn  of  certainty  in  Irish 
history  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  reign  of  Kimbaoth,  about  3(X) 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ :  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
building  of  the  celebrated  Palace  of  Emania,  during  that  mo- 
narch's  reign,  by  establishing  an  era,  or  fixed  point  of  lime, 
from  whence  chronology  might  begin  to  calculate,  gives  to  the 
dates  and  accounts  of  the  succeeding  reigns  an  appearance  of 
accuracy  not  a  little  imposing.  This  apparent  exactness, 
however,  in  the  successions  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  near  enquiry.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
out  a  long  line  of  kings  before  that  period,  a  deceptive  scheme 
of  chronology  has  been  adopted ;  and  all  the  efforts  made  by 

*  The  dates  assigned  to  the  several  eclipses  are,  in  this  and  other  instances,  con- 
firmed by  their  accordauce  with  the  catalogs  of  eclipses  composed  by  modern  astro- 
nomers, with  those  in  the  learned  work  of  the  Benedictines,  and  other  such  competent 
authorities.  There  is  even  an  eclipse,  it  appears,  noticed  in  the  Annals  of  UUter,  ad 
ann.  674,  which  has  been  omitted  in  L  Art  de  verifier  lee  Dates. — Ep.  Nunc  xciv. 

f  According  to  Mr.  O'Connor  of  Balenacgare,  in  his  later  and  more  moderate  stage 
of  antiquarianism, 44  it  is  from  tho  succession  of  Feredach  the  Just,  and  the  great  re- 
volution soon  after,  under  Tuathal  the  Acceptable,  that  we  can  dale  exactness  in  our 
Heathen  History."— Reflections  on  the  Hut.  of  Ireland.  The  period  here  tt-ssipntd 
commences  about  a.  d.  86.  A  Right  Reverend  writer,  however,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  carries  his  faith  in  Irish  chronology  much  further.  u  A 
general  agreement,"  says  Bishop  Barnard,  44  appears  in  the  names  and  lineage  of  that 
long  series  of  princes  that  succeeded  and  descended  from  the  first  conqueror  down  to 
the  fifth  century;  and  the  descent  of  the  collateral  branches  is  traced  up  to  the  royal 
stem  with  such  precision  and  consistency,  as  shows  it  to  have  been  once  a  matter  of 
public  concern.  The  later  bards  and  seanachies  could  not  have  fabricated  tables  that 
should  have  stood  the  test  of  critical  examination  as  these  will  do ;  from  whence  I 
infer,  that  they  have  been  a  true  transcript  from  ancient  records  then  extant,  but 
since  destroyed.  I  am  ready  to  admit,  however,  that  the  transactions  of  those  times 
is  mixed  with  the  fictions  of  latfcr  ages.  ...  it  is,  therefore,  neither  to  be  receire<l 
nor  rejected  in  the  grosu.  but  to  be  read  with  a  sceptical  caution. n— Enquiry  con- 
cerning the  Original,  fyc  by  Barnard.  Bishop  ofKillaloe. 
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O'Flaherty  and  others  to  connect  the  traditions  or  those  times 
into  a  series  of  regular  history,  but  serve  to  prove  how  hopeless, 
or,  at  least,  wholly  uncertain,  is  the  task. 

As  we  descend  towards  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  events 
stand  out  from  the  ground  of  tradition  more  prominently,  and 
begin  to  take  upon  them  more  of  the  substance  of  historical 
truth.  The  restoration,  under  Eochy  Feyloch,  of  the  ancient 
Pentarchy  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  monarch  Hugony, 
— the  important  advance  made  in  civilisation  during  the  reign 
of  Conquovar  Mac  Nessa,  by  committing  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  writing, — these  and  other  signal  events,  almost  coeval  with 
the  commencement  of  Christianity,  border  so  closely  upon  that 
period  to  which,  it  has  been  shown,  written'  records  most  pro- 
bably extended,  as  to  be  themselves  all  but  historical. 

In  corroboration  of  the  view  here  taken  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Irish  Annals,  and  of  the  degree  of  value  and  confidence 
which  is  due  to  them,  I  need  but  refer  to  an  authority  which, 
on  such  subjects,  ranks  among  the  highest.  "  The  Chronicles 
of  Ireland,1'  says  sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  written  in  the  Irish 
language,  from  the  second  century  to  the  landing  of  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet,  have  been  recently  published,  with  the  fullest  evidence 
of  their  genuineness  and  exactness.  The  Irish  nation,  though 
they  are  robbed  of  many  of  their  legends  by  this  authentic  pub- 
lication, are  yet  by  it  enabled  to  boast  that  they  possess 
genuine  history  several  centuries  more  ancient  than  any  other 
European  nation  possesses,  in  its  present  spoken  language ; — 
they  have  exchanged  their  legendary  antiquity  for  historical 
fame.  Indeed,  no  other  nation  possesses  any  monument  of  its 
literature,  in  its  present  spoken  language,  which  goes  back 
within  several  centuries  of  the  beginning  of  these  chronicles."  * 

With  the  exception  of  the  mistake  into  which  sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh has  here,  rather  unaccountably,  been  led,  in  supposing 
that,  among  the  written  Irish  chronicles  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  there  are  any  so  early  as  the  second  century,  the 
• 

•  Hist,  of  England,  voL  i.  chap.  2.  A  writer  in  the  Edin.  Re?.  No.  xcii.,in  speaking 
of  Dr.  O'Connor's  work,  thus  in  a  similar  manner,  expresses  himself  :—u  We  hare 
here  the  works  of  the  ancient  Irish: Historians,  divested  of  modern  fable  and  romance ; 
and  whaterer  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  early  traditions  they  record,  satisfactory 
evidence  is  afforded  that  many  facts  they  relate.lonR  anterior  lo  our  earliest  chroniclers, 

reat  on  contemporary  authority  Some  of  Dr.  O'Connor's  readers  may  hesitate  to 

admit  the  degree  of  culture  and  prosperity  he  claims  for  his  countrymen ;  but  no  one, 
we  think,  can  deny,  after  perusing  his  proofs,  that  the  Irish  were  %  lettered  people, 
while  the  Saxons  were  Mill  immersed  in  darkness  and  ignorance."  I  shall  add  one 
other  tribute  to  the  merit  of  Dr.  O'Connor's  work,  coming  from  a  source  which 
highly  enhances  the  value  of  the  praise  : — u  A  work  (says  Sir  P.  PaJgrave)  which, 
whether  we  consider  the  learning  of  the  editor,  the  value  of  the  materials,  or  the 
princely  muniicence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  who*e  expense  it  was  produced,  it 
without  a  parallel  in  modern  literature  M—/rW  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 
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tribute  paid  by  him  to  the  authenticity  and  historical  impor- 
tance of  these  documents'  appears  to  me,  in  the  highest  degree, 
deserved ;  and  comes  with  the  more  authority,  from  a  writer 
whose  command  over  the  wide  domain  of  history  enabled  him 
fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  any  genuine  addition  to  it. 

It  has  been  thus  clearly,  as  I  conceive,  demonstrated  that  our 
Irish  Annals  are  no  forgery  of  modern  times ;  no  invention,  as 
has  been  so  often  alleged,  by  modern  monks  and  versifiers :  but, 
for  the  most  part,  a  series  of  old  authentic  records,  of  which 
the  transcripts  have  from  age  to  age  been  delivered  down  to 
our  own  times.  Though  confounded  ordinarily  with  the  fabu- 
lous tales  of  the  Irish  Bards,  these  narrations  bear  on  the  face 
of  them  a  character  the  very  reverse  of  poetical,  and  such  as,  in 
itself  alone,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their  truth.  It  has  been 
shown,  moreover,  that  the  lists  preserved  of  the  ancient  Irish 
kings  (more  ancient  than  those  of  any  other  country  in  modern 
Europe)  are  regulated  by  a  system  of  chronology  which,  how- 
ever in  many  respects  imperfect,  computes  its  dates  in  the 
ancient  mode,  by  generations  and  successions ;  and  was  founded 
upon[thesame  measures  of  time — the  lunar  year,  and  the  regular 
recurrence  of  certain  periodical  festivals — by  which  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  other  great  nations  of  antiquity,  all  com- 
puted the  earlier  stages  of  their  respective  careers. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Review  of  the  Institutions  and  state  of  civilisation  of  the  Pagan  Irish. 

H  aving  thus  pointed  out  how  far  reliance  may  safely  be  placed 
on  that  brief  abstract  of  the  earlier  portion  of  Irish  history, 
which  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  pause  and  contemplate  the  picture  which  this  period  of 
our  annals  presents;  a  picture  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  as, 

How  hide,  till  lately,  these  Annals  were  known,  e?en  to  some  who  have  written 
most  confidently  respecting  Ireland,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  O'Connor  to€Jeneral  Vallancey,  acknowledging  his  perusal  then,  for  the  first  lime, 
of  the  Annals  of  Tigernach  and  or  Inisfallen,  which  his  venerable  friend  had  lately  lent 
mm.— Reflect,  on  Hist,  of  Ireland,  Collect.  No.  10.  The  ignorance  of  Mr.  Beau- 
ford,  too,  a  professed  Irish  antiquary,  respecting  Uie  valuable  work  of  Tigernach,  is 
shown  by  the  statement  in  his  Druidism  Revived  (Collectan.  Hib.  No.  Hi.),  that  the 
reoorda  of  this  annalist  commence  only  at  the  fifth  centnrv.  **  without  making  the  lea>t 
mention  of  the  pagan  state  of  the  Irish." 
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from  that  persevering  adherence  to  old  customs,  habits,  and,  by 
natural  consequence,  dispositions,  which  has  ever  distinguished 
the  course  of  the  Irish  people,  the  same  peculiarities  of  cha- 
racter that  mark  any  one  part  of  their  country's  history  will  be 
found  to  pervade  every  other ;  insomuch,  that,  allowing  only 
for  that  degree  of  advancement  in  the  arts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  could  not  but  take  place,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  such  as  the  Irish  were  in  the  early  ages  of  their 
pentarchy,  such,  in  most  respects,  they  have  remained  to  the 
present  day. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  her 
traditions  preserve  the  memory,  Ireland  was  divided  into  a  cer- 
tain number  of  small  principalities,  each  governed  by  its  own 
petty  king,  or  dynast,  and  the  whole  subordinate  to  a  supreme 
monarch,  who  had  nominally,  but  seldom  really,  a  control  over 
their  proceedings.  This  form  of  polity,  which  continued  to  be 
maintained,  without  any  essential  innovation  upon  its  prin- 
ciple, down  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Henry  H.,  was  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  Ireland,  but  was  the  system  common  to 
the  whole  Celtic,  if  not  also  Teutonic  race,*  and,  like  all  the 
other  primitive  institutions  of  Europe,  had  its  origin  in  the  East. 
Without  going  so  far  back  as  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  the  time 
of  Joshua,  where  every  city  could  boast  its  own  king,  we  find 
that  the  small  and  narrow  territory  of  the  Phoenicians  was,  in  a 
similar  manner,  parcelled  out  into  kingdoms;  and  from  Homer's 
account  of  the  separate  dominions  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  it 
would  seem  that  they  also  were  constructed  upon  the  same 
Canaanite  pattern.  The  feeling  of  clanship,  indeed,  out  of  which 
this  sort  of  government  by  a  chieftainry  sprung,  appears  to  have 
prevailed  strongly  in  Greece,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  great 
cements  of  all  their  confederations,  warlike  or  political.^ 

In  none  of  these  countries,  however,  does  the  title  and  power 
of  Royalty  appear  to  have  been  partitioned  out  into  such  minute 
divisions  and  subdivisions  as  in  the  provincial  government  of 

*  Daring  the  Heptarchy,  the  island  of  Great  Britain  contained  about  fifteen  king- 
doms, Saxoo,  British,  ana  Scotch  ;  and  in  ona  of  the  smallest  of  them,  the  kingdom 
of  Kent,  there  were  at  one  time  three  chiefs,  on  whom  the  Annalists  bestow  the  title 
of  King.  See  Edin.  Review,  No.  lxx.  art.  12. 

-J-  Toe  opinion  that  the  feudal  system  originated  in  the  East,  is  not  without  some 
strong  evidence  io  its  favonr.  Io  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  I.)  we  find  the  tennre  by  mili- 
tary sen  ice  pretty  accarately  described,  aod  said  to  be  a  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
well  as  of  some  Greek  ;cities  derived  from  them.  Aiurtpcti  Si  rat£i»  yi»i  <H)e«  T*r 
ytt»iMpay%  rut  o<snV«»Ta>»  #jt\*  xtXT*<rfl«  xau  woXiftnr  4*tf  tm  *oXmk, 

/utfvoit. 

See  Richardson  (Dissert,  on  the  Languages,  «cc.  of  Eastern  Nations),  who  asserts 
that  feudality  **  flourished  in  the  East,  with  much  vigour,  in  very  early  times." 
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Ireland,  where,  in  addition  to  the  chief  king  of  each  province* 
every  subordinate  prince,  or  head  of  a  large  district,  assumed 
also  the  title  of  king,  and  exercised  effectually  within  his  own 
dominions  all  the  powers  of  sovereignty,— even  to  the  prero- 
gative of  making  war,  not  only  with  his  co-equal  princes,  but  with 
the  king  of  the  whole  province,  whenever  he  could  muster  up  a 
party  sufficiently  strong  for  such  an  enterprize. 

To  the  right  of  primogeniture,  so  generally  acknowledged  in 
those  ages,  no  deference  whatever  was  paid  by  the  Irish.  WithiD 
the  circle  of  the  near  kin  of  the  reigning  prince,  all  were  alike 
eligible  to  succeed  him ;  so  that  the  succession  may  be  said  to 
have  been  hereditary  as  to  the  blood,  but  elective  as  to  the 
person.  *  Not  only  the  monarch  himself  was  created  thus  by 
election,  but  a  successor,  or  Tanist,|  was,  during  his  lifetime, 
assigned  to  him  by  the  same  process;  and  as  if  the  position  alone 
of  heir-apparent  did  not  render  him  sufficiently  formidable  to 
the  throne,  the  law,  in  the  earlier  ages,  also,  it  is  said,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  right  of  being  chief  general  of  the  army, 
and  chief  judge  of  the  whole  state  or  kingdom.  For  the  suc- 
cession to  the  minor  thrones  a  similar  provision  was  made:  to 
every  petty  king  a  successor  was,  in  like  manner,  appointed, 
with  powers  proportioned  to  those  of  his  chief;  and  thus,  in 
addition  to  the  constant  dissension  of  all  these  princes  among 
themselves,^:  each  saw  by  his  side  an  adult  and  powerful  rival, 
chosen  generally  without  any  reference  to  his  own  choice  or 
will;  and,  as  mostly  happens,  even  where  the  successor  is  so 
by  hereditary  right,  forming  an  authorised  rally ing-point  for  the 
ambitious  and  disaffected. 

So  many  contrivances,  as  they  would  seem,  for  discord,  could 
not  but  prove  successful.  All  the  defects  of  the  feudal  system 
were  here  combined,  without  any  of  its  atoning  advantages.  It 
is  true  that  an  executive  composed  of  such  divided  and  mu- 
tually thwarting  powers  must  have  left  to  the  people  a  consi- 

•   *  Campbell's  Strictures,  &c.  sect,  v. 

t  M  Whoever  knows  anything  of  Irish  history  will  readily  agree,  thai  au  Irish  Ta- 
nist  of  a  rojal  family,  even  after  those  of  that  quality  were  deprived  of  the  judiciary 
power,  and  not  always  vested  with  the  actual  command  of  Che  army,  was,  notwith- 
standing, held  in  such  high  light  and  consideration,  as  to  be  esteemed  nothing  less  than 
a  secondary  king.  The  title  of  Righ-damnha,  meaning  kin*  is)  fieri,  was  generally 
given  to  the  presumptive  successor  of  the  reigning  king." — Dissert,  on  Laws  of  the 
Ancient  Irish. 

%  The  following  is  O'FIaherty's  applausive  view  of  this  system :  w  He  (Selden) 
cannot  produce  an  instance,  in  all  Europe,  of  a  more  ancient,  perfect,  or  better  estab- 
lished form  of  government  than  thai  of  Ireland ;  where  the  sovereign  power  was  con- 
centered in  one  king,  and  the  subaltern  |>owcr,  gradually  descending  from  the  five  km^ 
to  the  lowest  classes  of  men,  represents,  and  exactly  resembles,  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
Celestial  Christ,  described  in  the  verses  addressed  to  the  archangel  Michael.  "—O'jyg 
ynn  i.  hook  I.' 
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derable  portion  of  freedom  ;  but  it  was  a  freedom,  under  its  best 
aspects,  stormy  and  insecure,  and  which  life  was  passed  in  strug- 
gling for,  not  in  enjoying.  The  dynasts  themselves,  being,  from 
their  position,  both  subjects  and  rulers,  were,  by  turn,  tyrants 
and  slaves:  even  the  monarchy  itself  was  often  regarded  but 
as  a  prize  to  the  strongest;  and  faction  pervaded  all  ranks,  from 
the  hovel  to  the  supreme  throne.  Accordingly,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  even  the  comparatively  pacific  events  I  have 
selected,  commotion  and  bloodshed  were,  in  those  times,  the 
ordinary  course  of  public  affairs.  Among  the  numerous  occu- 
pants of  thrones,  the  tenure  of  authority  and  of  life  was  alike 
brief;  and  it  is  computed  that,  of  the  supreme  kings  who  wielded 
the  sceptre,  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  not  one 
seventh  part  died  a  natural  death,  the  remaining  sovereigns 
having  been  taken  off  in  the  field,  or  by  murder.  The  same 
rivalry,  the  same  temptations  to  violence,  were  in  operation 
throughout  all  the  minor  sovereignties:  every  provincial  king, 
every  head  of  a  sept,  had  his  own  peculiar  sphere  of  turbulence, 
in  which,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  scenes  were  enacted  ;  in 
which  the  law  furnished  the  materials  of  strife,  and  the  sword 
alone  was  called  in  to  decide  it. 

Among  the  many  sources  of  this  discord  must  not  be  forgotten 
those  tributes,  or  supplies,  which,  in  return  for  the  subsidies 
granted  to  them  by  their  superiors,  the  inferior  princes  were 
bound  to  furnish.  This  exchange  of  subsidy  and  tribute,— the 
latter  being  usually  paid  in  cattle,  clothes,  utensils,  and,  fre- 
quently, military  aid,' — was  carried  on  proportionally  through 
all  the  descending  scale  of  dynasties,  and  its  mutual  obligations 
enforced  as  strictly  between  the  lord  of  the  smallest  rath  and 
his  dependents,  as  between  the  monarch  and  his  subordinate 
kings.  Among  the  various  forms  in  which  tribute  was  exacted, 
not  the  least  oppressive  were  those  periodical  progresses  of  the 
monarch,  during  which  he  visited  the  courts  of  the  different 
provincial  kings,  and  was,  together  with  his  retinue,  entertaiued, 
for  a  certain  time,  by  each.  Every  inferior  lord  or  chieftain 
assumed  a  similar  privilege,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  visiting 
from  tenant  to  tenant,  was  maintained,  with  all  his  followers,  at 

•  There  is  extant  a  book  containing  the  laws  of  these  different  subsidies  aud  tri- 
butes, called  the  Leabhar  na  Cceart,  or  Book  of  Rights,  and  attributed  to  St.  Benin, 
the  favourite  disciple  of  St.  Patrick.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  corslets  and  suits 
of  armour  so  profusely  enumerated  in  the  list  of  royal  gifts,  that  these  44  State  Laws 
of  Subsidies,"  as  Vallancey  styles  them,  must  have  been  of  a  much  later  date;  not 
more  ancient,  probably,  than  those  songs  and  tales,  bearing  the  name  of  the  poet  Oisin, 
in  which  a  similar  display  of  rich  armour  is  prematurely  introduced.  An  account  of 
this  curious  volume  may  be  found  in  the  Trans.  Iberno  Celt.  Soc,  and  in  Vallanrcy's 
Pisscrt.  on  the  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Irish. 
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their  expense.  This  custom  was  called,  in  after-times  (by  a 
name  not,  1  suspect,  of  Irish  origin),  coshering. 

Though  the  acceptance  of  subsidy  from  «he  monarch  implied 
an  acknowledgment  of  subordination  and  submission,  it  was  of 
a  kind  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  feoffees,  in  the  feudal 
system/  who,  by  the  nature  of  their  tenures,  were  subjected  lo 
military  service;  whereas,  in  Ireland,  the  subordinate  princes 
were  entirely  free  and  independent  of  those  above  them,  holding 
their  possessions  under  no  condition  of  any  service  or  homage 
whatsoever,  f  Even  in  France,  the  great  feudatories,  in  many 
instances,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  arms  against  their  sovereign ; 
and  still  less  scrupulous,  it  may  be  supposed,  were  the  nu- 
merous free  tenants  of  thrones  under  the  Irish  system4  Suf- 
ficient pretexts  for  withholding  tribute  from  the  monarch  were 
seldom  wanting  to  the  factious ;  and  by  recourse  to  arms  alone 
could  the  sovereign,  in  such  cases,  seek  redress.  On  the  eve, 
sometimes,  of  a  battle,  the  tributaries  failed  in  bringing  up  their 
promised  aid  ;  or,  sail  worse,  entered  the  field  reluctantly,  and, 
on  the  first  attack,  took  flight. § 

Under  any  circumstances,  so  general  and  constant  a  state  of 
warfare  must,  by  rendering  impossible  the  cultivation  of  the 
peaceful  arts,  prove  fatal  to  the  moral  advancement  of  tbe 
people  ;  but  the  civil  and  domestic  nature  of  the  feuds  in  which 
the  Irish  were  constantly  engaged,  could  not  but  render  thera, 
beyond  all  other  species  of  warfare,  demoralising  and  degrading. 
To  the  invasion  of  a  foreign  land  men  march  with  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  which  throws  an  air  of  chivalry  even  around  ra- 
pine and  injustice  ;  while  they  who  resist,  even  to  the  death, 

• 

•  That  there  was  a  degree  of  resemblance  between  the  feudal  system  and  the 
Irish,  will  appear  from  the  description  given  bj  Mr.  llallam  of  the  slate  of  trance  at 
the  time  when  Hugh  Capet  usurped  the  throne.  "  France,"  says  this  admirable  his- 
torian, w  was  rather  a  collection  of  states  partially  allied  lo  each  other,  than  a  single 
monarchy.  The  kingdom  was  as  a  great  fief,  or  rather  a  bundle  of  fiefs,  and  llic  king 
filth?  more  than  one  of  a  number  of  feudal  nobles,  differing  rather  in  dignty  than  in 
jiowcr,  from  some  of  the  rest."— f  iew  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ayes.  There  were,  however,  as  I  have  shown  above,  essential  differences  between 
the  two  systems ;  and  Mr.  Hallam  himself  in  speaking  of  the  constitution  of  ancient  Ire- 
laud,  remarks  that  the  relations  borne  by  the  different  ranks  of  chieftain*  to  each  other 
and  to  the  crown,  may  only  "loosely  be  called  federal.**—  Vonttitut.  Hist.iol  w. 

t  This  principle  was(relaiiied  even  after  the  subjection  of  the  country  to  the  Kn?usn. 
"The  Irish  lords."  says  Sir  J.  Davis,  u  did  only  promise  to  become  tributary  to 
Henry  II.,  and  such  as  pay  tribute  are  not  properly  subjects,  but  sovereigns  " 

i  According  to  Valluncey.  even  the  monarch  himself  was  no  more  exempt  from  attack 
than  the  rest  of  his  royal  betrhren  :-  M  -Most  certain  it  is,  that  the  provincial k:ngs 
and  other  sovereigns  nevw acknowledged  any  supreme  right  in  these  pretenders  to  mo- 
narchy, but  always  asserted  their  own  independency  against  them  at  the  point  ot  toe 
sword,  as  appears  most  glaringly  from  the  Irish  Annals."— Sec  Vallauccy's  clever  VWh 
scrtatior.  on  ihe  Laws  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  written  by  him  at  the  commencement  o 
career,  before  the  Orientalism  of  our  Irish  antiquities  had  taken  such  a  dislu 
hold  of  his  imagination. 

§  t, eland,  Preliminary  Discourse. 
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any  invasion  of  their  own,  are  sore  of  enlisting  the  best  feelings 
of  human  nature  in  their  cause.  But  the  sanguinary  broils  of 
a  nation  armed  against  itself  have  no  one  elevating  principle  to 
redeem  them,  and  are  inglorious  alike  in  victory  and  'defeat. 
Whatever  gives  dignity  to  other  warfare  was  wanting  in  these 
personal,  factious  feuds.  The  peculiar  bitterness  attributed  to 
family  quarrels  marks  also  the  course  of  civil  strife  ;  and  that 
flow  of  generous  feeling  which  so  often  succeeds  to  fierce  hos- 
tility between  strangers,  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  felt  by  parties 
of  the  same  state  who  have  been  once  arrayed  in  arms  against 
each  other.  One  of  the  worst  results,  indeed,  of  that  system  of 
law  and  government  under  which  Ireland  first  started  into  po- 
litical existence,  and  retained,  in  full  vigour  of  abuse,  for  much 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  was  the  constant  obstacles  which  it 
presented  to  the  growth  of  a  public  national  spirit,  by  separat- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people  into  mutually  hostile  tribes,  and  ac- 
customing each  to  merge  all  thought  of  the  general  peace  or 
welfare  in  its  own  factious  views,  or  the  gratification  of  private 
revenge. 

That  separate  states  may  be  so  bound  in  federate  union 
as  to  combine  effectively  for  all  the  great  purposes  of  peace  and 
war,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  more  than  one  historical  instance. 
But  there  was  no  such  form  or  principle  of  cohesion  in  the 
members  of  the  Irish  pentarchy.  The  interposing  power  as- 
signed, theoretically,  to  the  monarch,  became  of  little  effect  in 
practice,  and,  in  moments  of  peculiar  violence,  when  most 
wanted,  was  always  least  efficient.  Part  of  the  business,  we  are 
told, of  the  triennial  assemblies  held  at  Tara  was  to  hear  appeals 
against  tyrannical  princes,  and  interpose  for  the  redress  of 
wrongs.  But  even  granting  these  conventions  to  have  been 
held  regularly,  which  appears  more  than  doubtful/  it  is  plain 
that  in  the  rapid  succession  of  daily  scenes  of  blood  which 
stained  the  Irish  annals,  an  assembly  convened  but  once  in 
every  three  years  must  have  exercised  but  a  tardy  and  soon- 
forgotten  influence. 

Such  a  course  of  discord  and  faction,  prolonged,  as  it  wai, 
through  centuries,  could  not  fail  to  affect  materially  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  nation,  and  to  lay  deep  the  seeds  of  future 
humiliation  and  weakness.   A  people  divided  thus  among  them- 

*  If  wc  may  believe  O'Hatloran,  the  meetings  of  the  $ri  at  Fes  of  Tcaroor  were  in- 
terrupted even  for  centuries,  lu  speaking  of  the  convention  held  in  the  reign  of 
Ugony  the  Great,  he  rays.  M  This,  by  the  by,  is  the  fiint  instance  for  above  two  ceu 
luriet  of  the  meeting  of  the  Fein  Tamarach,  or  General  Convention  of  the  Estate*  of 
the  Kingdom  at  Tnro,  except  such  a  one  as  was  appointed  by  Ciombhaolh,  of  which  t 
have  not  sufficient  authority  positive!)  to  affirm."— Vol.  ii.  chap.  v. 
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selves  must  have  been,  at  all  times,  a  ready  prey  for  the  invader; 
and  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  disunion  was  shown  most 
lamentably,  a  few  centuries  after  this  period,  when,  as  will  be 
seen,  by  Irish  assistance  alone  were  the  Danish  marauders 
enabled  to  preserve  the  footing  they  so  long  and  so  ruinously 
held  in  the  country/  By  the  same  causes,  though  existing, 
.  perhaps,  in  a  much  less  aggravated  degree,  were  the  Celts,  both 
of  Britain  and  Gaul,  brought  so  easily  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans.  The  politic  use  to  which  the  rival  factions  among 
the  Gauls  might  be  turned,  could  not  escape  the  acute  obser- 
vation of  Caesar  ;  and  history,  which  has  left  untold  the  name 
of  the  recreant  Irishman  who,  as  we  have  seen,  proffered  his 
treasonable  services  in  the  camp  of  Agricola,  has,  with  less 
charity,  recorded  that  of  the  British  chief,  Mandubratius,  who, 
from  motives  of  mere  personal  revenge,  invited  Caosar  into 
Britain.f  Even  in  the  ^earliest  periods  of  Irish  history  may 
be  detected  some  traces'of  this  faithless  spirit,  which  internal 
dissensions  and  mutual  distrust  are  sure  to  generate  among 
a  people  ;  and  the  indistinct  story  of  the  flight  of  Labhra,  a 
Leinster  prince,  into  Gaul,  and  his  return  from  thence  at  the 
head  of  Gaulish  troops,  sufficiently  intimates  that  such  appeals 
to  foreign  intervention  were,  even  in  Agricola's  time,  not  new. 

While  such  were  the  evils  arising  from  the  system  according 
to  which  power  was  distributed,  no  less  mischiefs  flowed  from 
the  laws  which  regulated  the  distribution  of  properly.  In  all 
cases  where  property  was  connected  with  chieftainry,  the  right 
of  succession  was  regulated  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning 
chief,  some  person  of  the  sept,  his  brother,  son,  or  cousin,  was 
appointed  by  election  to  succeed  him  ;  and  lands  devolved  in 
this  manner  were,  like  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  exempt 
from  partition.  To  the  chosen  successors  of  kings  the  title  of 
Roydamna  was  in  general  applied  ;  but  the  person  appointed 
to  succeed  one  of  the  inferior  chiefs  was  always  called  a  Tanist. 
Wherever  inheritances  were  not  connected  with  either  royalty 
or  chieftainry,  their  descent  was  regulated  by  the  custom  of  Ga- 


*  M  The  annals  of  the  country  bear  unanimous  testimony  to  the  melancholy  lrutV 
in  these  plundering  expeditions  they  (the  Danes)  were  frequently  aided  by  some  of  the 
native  Irish  princes,  who,  either  anxious  to  diminish  the  preponderating  power  o\ 
some  mijrhbouring  chieftain,  or  desirous  to  revenge  some  real  or  imaginary  insult 
received,  or,  perhaps,  willing  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  an  opulent  neighbour,  were  always 
forward  to  join  thecommou  enemy."— O'Reilly,  on  the  Brehon  Laws,  Trams.  H.  A 
vol.  xiv.  .         u  . 

|  According  to  the  etymologist  Baxter,  the  name  of  Mandubratius  siguines  in« 
Betrayer  of  his  Country,'1  and  was  affixed  to  this  chieftain,  in  consequence  of  his 
treason  :— M  Inde  populari  Cassivdauorum  convicio,  Mandubrntus  tauquam  Patn<t 
proditor  appeltatus  est." 
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velkind, — a  usage  common  to  both  Gothic  and  Celtic  nations, 
— and  the  mode  in  which  property  was  partitioned  and  re- 
partitioned  under  this  law,  threw  a  constant  uncertainty  round 
its  tenure,  and  in  time  frittered  away  its  substance. 

On  the  death  of  the  Cean  Finne,  or  head  of  a  sept,  his  suc- 
cessor, who  became  such  not  by  inheritance,  but  by  election,  or 
strong  hand,  assembled  all  the  males  of  the  sept,  and  divided  the 
lands,  at  his  discretion,  between  them.  Whenever  any  of  these 
inferior  tenants  died,  the  sept  was  again  called  together,  and 
their  several  possessions  being  all  thrown  into  hotch-potch,  a 
new  partition  of  all  was  made;  in  which  the  son  of  him  who  had 
died  did  not  receive  the  portion  his  father  had  possessed, 
but  a  share  of  the  whole  was,  according  to  seniority,  allotted 
to  every  male  of  the  sept.  As  soon  as  another  tenant  died,  the 
tenure  of  the  property  was  again  disturbed,  and  the  same 
process  of  partition,  in  the  same  invariable  mode,  repeated.  It 
appears  that  to  the  Cean  Finne,  or  head  of  the  family,  was 
reserved  a  chief  rent  on  the  gavelled  lands,  which  maintained 
his  power  and  influence  over  the  members  of  the  sept;  and, 
in  the  event  of  any  of  them  forfeiting  or  dying  without  issue, 
secured  a  reversion  to  him  of  the  property  of  the  gavel  lands  so 
held.* 

By  the  custom  of  Gavelkind,  as  it  existed  among  the  Irish, 
females  of  every  degree  were  precluded  from  the  inheritance  ; 
while  illegitimate  sons  were  equally  en  titled  with  the  legitimaet 
to  their  portions  of  the  land.  The  exclusion  of  females  from 
inheritance,-— a  law  characteristic  of  those  times,  when  lands 
were  won  and  held  on  condition  of  military  service  alone, — 
was  common  to  the  Irish  with  most  other  early  nations}  as  well 

*  M  It  is  also  said,  that  when  tbe  gavel  was  made  by  the  father,  after  his  death  the 
equal  share  which  he  allotted  to  himself,  went  to  the  eldest  son,  according  to  the 
maxim  of  the  patriarchs,  who  allowed  a  double  proportion  to  the  first  born.  And,  lastly, 
like  the  twin  tenure  of  Kent,  it  was  no  subject  to  escheat  for  treason  or  felony."— 
&  Alton,  Essay  on  the  Antiquities  of  Ireland. 

■*■  Consistently  with  his  notion  that  the  Britons  and  the  Irish  were  derived  from  the 
•  same  stock,  the  Historian  of  Manchester  represents  this  custom  as  existing  also  in  Bri- 
tain ;  but  at  the  same  time,  for  this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  Irish  usages,  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove  common  to  both  countries,  refers  to  evidence  relating  to  Ireland 
alone.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  upon  any  point,  to  p'ace  much  faith  in  an  historian  who, 
to  profe  that  the  descent  of  the  crown  among  the  Britons  flowed  in  the  course  of  here- 
ditary and  lineal  succession,  tells  us  gravely  that  M  Trenmor.  Trathal,  Comhal,  and 
Finjral — father,  son,  grandson,  and  irreat  grandson — successively  inherited  the  monarchy 
of  Morven  for  their  patrimony. n — Hist,  of  Manchester,  book  I.  chap.  viii.  sect.  2. 

i  Mr.  O 'Re  ill  j,  (Essay  on  the  Brehon  Laws  J  denies  that  females  in  Ireland  were 
excluded  from  tbe  inheritance  of  lands;  but  unfortunately,  adduces  no  authority  in 
support  of  bis  assertion.  "  If  it  wonld  not  extend  this  Essay  (he  say")  to  an  unreasonable 
length,  examples  might  be  given  from  the  ancient  Irish  laws,  sufficient  to  prove  that 
women  exercised  the  right  of  chiefry  over  lands  properly  their  own,  and  had  a  power 
to  dispose  of  all  their  chattel  property  at  their  pleasure."  He  afterwards  adds,  M  But 
supposing  that  Irish  women  did  not  enjoy  landed  property,  the  same  must  be  said  of  the 
women  of  several  other  ancient  nations."  This  sort  of  reversionary  successor  re?emb  es. 
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Teutons  as  Celts ;  though  k  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
the  Teutonic  tribes  adopted  it.*  The  admission  of  natural 
children,  however,  to  a  legal  right  of  inheritance,  may  be  pro- 
nounced a  custom  peculiar  to  Ireland.  General  Vallencey,  in 
his  zeal  to  ennoble  all  that  is  connected  with  Irish  antiquity, 
endeavours  to  show  that  this  custom  is  of  patriarchal  origin, 
citing,  as  his  only  instance,  that  of  the  children  of  Jacob  by  the 
handmaids  of  his  wives  Leah  and  Rachel,  who  enjoyed,  among 
the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  a  station  equal  to  that 
of  the  children  of  his  solemnly  married  wives.  But  the 
instance,  besides  being  a  solitary  one,  as  well  as  attended 
with  peculiar  circumstances,  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  prove 
that  such  was  the  patriarchal  custom ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  significant  act  of  Abraham,  in  presenting  only  gifts 
to  his  natural  children,  and  separating  them  from  his  son 
Isaac,  marks,  as  definitely  as  could  be  required,  the  distinction 
then  drawn  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children-! 

As,  in  all  communities,  property  is  the  pervading  cement 
of  society,  a  state  of  things  such  as  has  been  just  described, 
in  which  its  tenure  was  kept,  from  day  to  day,  uncertain,  and 
its  relations  constantly  disturbed,  was  perhaps  the  least  favou- 
rable that  the  most  perverted  ingenuity  could  have  devised, 
for  either  the  encouragement  of  civilisation  or  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  $   The  election  of  a  Tanist,  too,  with  no  more  definite 


respects,  the  adscititious  Caesars,  or  presumptive  heirs  of  the  imperial  office' 
among  the  Romans. 

•  M  In  a  word,"  says  General  Vallancey,  w  all  the  Teutonic  or  German  nations  ex- 
cluded he  daughters  from  sharing  with  their  brothers  or  other  heirs  male  in  the  father's 
landed  inheritance."  This  is  not.  however,  the  case.  In  the  Burgundian  law,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cod«"s  of  the  barbarians,  in  the  following  passage : — u  Inler  Bur- 
gundiones  id  volumus  custodiri,  ut  si  quis  tiiium  nou  reliquirit,  in  loco  filii  lilia  in  pairis 
mat  risque  hereditate  succedat  "    The  reader  will  find  this,  and  other  instances  to  the 


purpose,  cited  in  an  able  article  on  Mr.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  Edin.  Review, 
No.  lix. 


f  t  It  is  asserted  by  Eustathius,  that,  among  the  Greeks  as  low  as  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  illegitimate  children  stood  on  equal  grounds  of  favour  with  the  legitimate  ; 
but,  except  occasionally,  as  in  such  instances  as  that  of  Teucer,  where  the  high 
rank  of  both  parents  throw  a  lustre  round  the  offence,  or  in  cases  where  a  (tod  wan 
called  in  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  offspring,  there  appears,  among  the  Greeks,  to 
have  been  as  much  disgrace  attached  to  illegitimacy,  as  among  any  other  people.  So 
far  were  their  laws  from  allowing  children  of  this  description  to  inherit,  that,  in  fixing 
the  utmost  amount  of  money  which  it  was  lawful  for  a  father,  at  any  time,  to  gi*e  them, 
it  was  strictly  provided  that  such  sum  could  only  be  given  during  his  lifetime. 

$  In  speaking  of  the  annual  partition  of  their  lands,  by  the  ancient  Germans,  as 
described  by  Cajsar  (lib.  vi.  cap.  22.),  Sir  F.  Palgrave  says,  u  If,  as  we  are  told  by 
Caisar,  the  Germans  wished  to  discourage  agriculture  and  civilisation,  the  means  were 
excellently  adapted  to  the  end  ;  and  to  understand  the  rural  economy  of  the  barbaric 
nations,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  (heir  habitation*  were  merely  encampments 
upon  the  land.  Instead  of  firm  and  permanent  mansions,  constituting  not  only  the 
wealth,  but  the  defence  of  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  we  must  view  the  Teuton  and 
the  Celt  dwelling  in  wattled  hovels  and  turf  built  sheelings,  which  could  be  raised 
in  the  course  of  a  night,  and  abandoned  without  regret  or  sacrifice,  wben  the  partition 
of  the  district  compelled  every  inhabitant  to  accept  a  new  domicile.  Such  was  the 
state  of  Irelaud."-Vol.  i.  chap  3 
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qualifications  prescribed  than  thai  he  should  be  chosen  from 
among  (he  oldest  and  most  worthy  of  the  sept,  opened, 
whenever  it  occurred,  as  fertile  a  source  of  contention  and 
rivalry  as  a  people,  ready  at  all  times  for  such  excitement,  could 
desire.  However  great  the  advantages  attending  an  equal 
division  of  descendible  property,  in  communities  advanced  suffi- 
ciently in  habits  of  industry  to  be  able  to  profit  by  those  advan- 
tages, the  effect  of  such  a  custom  among  a  people  like  the  Irish, 
the  great  bulk  of  whom  were  in  au  uncivilised  slate,  was  evi- 
dently but  to  nurse  in  them  that  disposition  to  idleness  which 
was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their  evils,  and  to  add  to  their 
other  immunities  from  moral  restraint,  the  want  of  that  powerful 
influence  which  superior  wealth  must  always  enable  its  pos- 
sessor to  exercise.  Had  there  been  any  certainty  in  the  tenure 
of  the  property,  when  once  divided,  most  of  the  evils  attending 
the  practice  might  have  been  escaped.  Hut  the  new  partition  of 
all  the  lands,  whenever  a  death  occurred  in*tlu>  sept,  and  the 
frequent  removal  or  translation  of  the  inferior  tenants  from  one 
portion  to  another,  produced  such  uncertainty  in  the  tenure 
of  all  possessions,  as  made  men  reckless  of  the  future,  and 
completely  palsied  every  aim  of  honest  industry  and  enterprise. 
By  the  habits  of  idleness  thus  engendered,  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  were  left  vacant  and  restless,  to  seek  em- 
ployment for  themselves  in  mischief,  and  follow  those  impulses 
of  wild  and  ungoverned  passion,  of  which  their  natures  were 
so  susceptible. 

One  of  the  worst  political  consequences  of  these  laws  of 
property  was,  that,  by  their  means,  the  division  of  the  people 
into  tribes  or  clans,  so  natural  in  the  lirsl  infancy  of  society,  was 
confirmed  and  perpetuated.  The  very  warmth  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  members  of  each  sept  combined  among  them- 
selves, but  the  more  alienated  them  from  every  other  pari  of 
the  community,  and  proportionality  diminished  their  regard 
for  the  general  welfare. 

Another  evil  of  the  social  system  under  such  laws,  was  the 
false  pride  that  could  not  fail  to  be  engendered  by  that  sort  of 
mock  kingship,  that  mimic  sovereignty,  which  [  ervaded  the 
whoe  descending  scale  of  their  grandees,  down  to  the  Ruler 
of  a  small  Rath,  or  even  the  possessor  of  a  few  acres,  w  ho,  as 
sir  .John  Davies  says,  "  termed  himself  a  Lord,  ami  his  portion 
of  land  his  country.11  As  even  the  lowest  of  these  petty  po- 
tentates would  have  considered  it  degrading  to  follow  any 
calling  or  trade,  a  multitude  of  poor  and  proud  spirits  were 
left  to  ferment  in  idleness;  and,  there  being  hut  little  vent,  m 
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foreign  warfare,  for  such  restlessness,  till  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  power  in  Britain,  it  expended  itself  in  the  struggles 
of  domestic  faction  and  fierce  civil  broils.    Nor  was  it  only  by 
the  relative  position  of  the  different  classes  of  the  country,  but 
by  that  also  of  the  different  races  which  inhabited  it,  that  the 
aliment  of  this  false  pride  was  so  abundantly  ministered.  The 
same  barbarous  right  of  conquest  by  which  the  Spartans  held 
their  helots  in  bondage,  was  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  Scotic 
or  dominant  caste  of  Ireland,  not  merely  over  the  great  mass 
of  the  population,  but  also  over  the  remains  of  the  earliest  colo- 
nists—the Belgians  and  Damnonians.    Leaving  to  the  descen- 
dants of  these  ancient  people  only  the  mechanic 'and  servile 
occupations,  their  masters  reserved  to  themselves  such  employ- 
ments as  would  not  degrade  their  high  original  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Tuathal,  as  we  have  seen,  when  a  commit- 
tee, empowered  by  a  general  assembly  of  the  states,  took  the 
management  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  into  their  care,  that 
any  of  the  ruling  caste  condescended  to  employ  themselves  in 
such  pursuits.    But,  besides  this  subject  or  conquered  class, 
whose  position,  in  relation  to  their  Scotic  masters,  corresponded, 
in  some  respects,  with  that  of  the  Coloni  among  the  Franks,  and 
the  Ceorls  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  there  were  also  purchased 
slaves,  still  lower,  of  course,  in  the  social  scale,  and  forming 
an  article  of  regular  commerce  among  the  Irish  both  at  this 
period  and  for  many  centuries  after.    We  shall  see  that  St. 
Patrick,  whom,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  soldiers  of  the  mo- 
narch Nial  carried  off  as  a  captive  from  the  coast  of  Armoric 
Gaul,  was,  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  sold  as  a  common  slave. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  system  of  polity  main- 
tained in  Ireland  bore,  in  many  respects,  a  resemblance  to  the 
feudal ;  and  some  of  those  writers  who  contend  for  a  northern 
colonisation  of  this  country,  have  referred  to  the  apparently 
Gothic  character  of  her  institutions,  as  a  confirmation  of  their 
opinion.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  elements  of  what  is 
called  the  feudal  system  had  existed  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
Britain  and  Gaul,  many  ages  before  even  the  oldest  date  usually 
assigned  to  the  first  introduction  of  feudal  law  into  Europe ; 
being  traceable,  perhaps,  even  to  the  landing  of  the  first  colo- 
nies on  these  shores,  when,  in  parcelling  out  their  new  terri- 
tory, and  providing  for  its  defence,  there  would  naturally  be 
established,  between  the  leaders  and  followers,  in  such  an  en- 
terprise, those  relations  of  fealty  and  protection,  of  service  and 
reward,  which  the  common  object  they  were  alike  engaged  in 
would  necessarily  call  forth,  and  in  which  the  principle  and  the 
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rudiments  of  the  feudal  policy  would  be  found.    Il  has  been 

shown  by  Montesquieu,  from  the  law  ol  the  Kurgundians,  that 
when  that  \  andalic  nation  first  entered  Gaul,  they  found  the 
tenure  of  land  by  service  already  existing  among  the  people.* 
Little  doubt,  therefore,  as  there  is  of  a  Scythic  or  Gothic 
colony  having,  about  a  century  or  two  before  our  era,  gained 
possession  of  Ireland,  no  evidence  thereof  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  laws  and  usages  of  that  country,  which,  on  the  contrary, 
bear  impressed  on  them  the  marks  of  Celtic  antiquity;  having 
existed,  perhaps,  through  at  least  as  many  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick,  as  they  are  known  to  have  continued  to 
exist  alter  that  event,  and  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  change. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  probable  degree  of  civilisation 
which  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  those  early  ages,  may  have 
attained,  it  will  be  found  that  the  picture  of  their  state  trans- 
mitted to  us,  as  well  in  their  own  annals  as  in  the  representa- 
tions of  others,  is  made  up  of  direct  contrasts  ;  j  and  that  there 
is  not  a  feature  in  their  history  indicative  of  an  advance  in  social 
refinement,  that  is  not  counteracted  by  some  other  stamped  with 
the  strongest  impress  of  barbarism.  It  is  only  by  compounding 
between  these  two  opposite  extremes,  that  a  just  medium  can 
be  attained,  and  that  the  true,  or  at  least  probable,  state  of  the 
case,  can  be  collected  from  such  evidence. 

The  double  aspect,  indeed,  under  which  the  ancient  charac- 
ter of  the  country  thns  glimmers  upon  us,  through  the  mists  of 
time,  has  divided  the  writers  who  treat  of  her  antiquities  into 
two  directly  opposite  parties;  and  as  if  even  the  history  ol 
Ireland  was  fated  to  be  made  a  subject  of  faction,  the  contest 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  respective  disputants,  with  a  degree 
of  vehemence  and  even  bitterness  which,  on  'a  question  re- 
lating to  personages  and  events  so  far  remored  into  past  ages, 
appears  not  a  little  extraordinary.  While,  on  the  one  side, 
the  warm  zealots  in  the  cause  ol  Ireland  exalt  to  such  a  height 
the  standard  of  her  early  civilisation,  as  to  place  it  on  a  level 
with  that  of  the  proudest  states  of  antiquity, — by  describing  the 
sumptuous  palaces  of  her  kings,  the  grand  assemblies  of  her 

"  II  est  dit,  dan*  la  loi  des  IJoiirguifinoiis,  que  quand  ces  peuples  s'ctablirent  dans 
les  Gaules,  ils  recurent  lei  deux  tiers  des  tt-rres,  et  le  tiers  den  serfs.  La  servitude  de 
la  glebe  (tail  done  eiabli  dans  cette  partie  de  la  (Jaule  avant  l'entr«5e  des  Bour- 
guignons."— Liv.  xx\.  chap.  10. 

+  The  character  of  the  Issedooes,  a  people  of  antiquity  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  was, 
in  like  manner,  represented  in  perfectly  different  aspects  to  the  world.  While,  like 
tbe  ancient  lri-»h,  they  were  accused  of  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  their  parents,  there  arc 
mentioned  qualities  belonging  to  them  characteristic  of  a  refined  people.  u  They 
venerate  justice,"  says  Herodotus,  44 and  allow  their  females  to  enjoy  equal  authority 
with  the  men."  It  is  in  the  same  book  of  his  work  where  he  attributes  to  them  this 
mark  of  social  refinement,  that  he  tells  us  they  cooked  ninl  ate  their  dead  parents. 
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legislators,  the  institutions  of  her  various  orders  of  chivalry, 
and  the  collegiate  retreats  of  her  scholars, — while  thus,  the 
K eatings,  Walkers,  O'Hallorans,  availing  themselves  as  well  of 
the  falsehood  as  of  the  facts  of  Irish  tradition  and  history,  have 
agreed  in  picturing  the  early  times  of  their  country  as  a  perfect 
golden  age  of  glory,  political  wisdom,  and  refinement;  their 
opponents,  the  Ledwiches  and  Pinkertons,  alike  confident  in 
the  strength  of  their  evidence,  pronounce  the  whole  of  the  very 
same  period  to  have  been  one  unreclaimed  waste  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism. 

The  chief  authorities  upon  which  this  latter  view  of  the 
question  rest,  are,  among  the  Greek  writers,  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  Strabo;  and  among  the  Homans,  Pomponius  Mela  and 
Solinus.  By  all  these  four  writers,  who  flourished,  at  succes- 
sive intervals,  from  a  period  just  preceding  the  Christian  era 
to  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Ireland  is  represented 
to  have  been,  at  the  respective  times  when  they  lived,  in  a 
state  of  utter  savageness.  According  to  Strabo  *  and  Dio- 
dorus, f  the  natives  were  in  the  habit  of  feeding  upon  human 
flesh ;  the  former  writer  adding,  that  the  corpses  of  their 
parents  were  their  favourite  food,  and  that  they  committed 
incest  publicly.  The  description  of  them  by  Pomponius  $1ela 
is  more  general,  but  fully  as  strong :  "  They  had  no  sense 
whatever,1'  he  says,  "  of  virtue  or  religion  ;^  and  Solinus  also, 
in  mentioning  some  of  their  barbarous  customs,  declare  "  that 
they  made  no  distinction  between  right  and  wrong."  § 

Were  there  not  strong  grounds  for  calling  in  question  their 
claims  to  authority,  as  regards  Ireland,  the  evidence  of  these 
writers  would  possess,  of  course,  considerable  weight.  But  the 
truth  is,  to  none  of  them,  and,  least  of  all,  to  the  two  most  an- 
cient and  respectable  of  the  number,  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  is 
any  attention,  on  the  subject  of  a  country  so  wholly  unknown 
to  them,  to  be  paid.  The  ready  reception  given  by  Diodorus 
to  all  stray  fictions  even  in  those  parts  of  his  work  not  profes- 
sedly fabulous,  would,  in  itself,  justify  some  degree  of  distrust 

•  *  The  eharsrcs  of  Strabo  against  Ireland  are  contained  in  the  following  pnvwge: 
—  Tltpt  i/c  ovin  iX°f**r  Xiyw  <r«t<?*f,  -jrXar  in  nyptatrtpoi  t»»  B^itt*i«»»  4**?- 
Xoujit  it  X«ToiKflu?Tif  «utj»»,  UiBf^t^ttyoi  n  orr$c  x&i  »oXw<? ttyet,  (al. 
*-oiH»*yci)  tw(  Si  **.Tipx(  r«\tvTnjcirrit(  xttrttrQiiH  n  x*X»  Ti9#/x«re/  x«i  f ** 
ytpm<  fM9ytrim.t  r«ic  ti  ctXXatK  yv»«i£i  yai  fxmpeifft  x«<  */»Xq><tlC— - Lib.  ir. 

f  u  They  eat  men,"  nays  Diodorus,  in  speaking  of  the  Ciauls,  "  like  theBritoos  in- 
habiting Iris,  or  Inn."  4Wi  th*<t  *tQpet*ov{  tffTttit,  ttrmp  x«u  t»»  /8pirr*r»r 
rowf  XA^roixovtTaf  t»»  otopA^of  ir»v  Iptt. — Lib.  ?.  Of  the  application  of  I  bin  pa*K»K«-' 
to  Ireland,  Rennet  thus  doubtfully  speaks :  — "It  is  not  altogether  certain,  though  highly 
probable,  that  the  country  intended  is  Ireland." 

£  Omnium  virtutum  ignari,  pie t» lis  admodura  expertes. — Lib.  iit.  c.  6. 

$  Fas  alqne  nefa»  eodem  ammo  ducunf. 
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in  any  statements  of  his  not  otherwise  sustained.  But  in  the 
case  oflreland  there  was,  in  addition  to  this  too  easy  belief,  an 
entire  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Writing  his  great  work  before 
the  Romans  had  made  any  settlement  in  Britain,  he  but  shared 
in  the  general  darkness  then  prevailing,  both  among  Romans 
and  Greeks,  with  regard  to  the  stale  history,  and  even  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  British  Isles/  More  than  half  a  century 
after  Diodorus  had  completed  his  history,  we  find  Pomponius 
Mela  declaring,  that  until  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, then  in  progress,  Britain  had  been  shut  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  f  When  such,  till  that  period,  had  been 
the  general  ignorance  respecting  Britain,  it  may  be  judged  how- 
secluded  from  the  eyes  of  Europe  must  have  been  the  still 
more  western  island  in  her  neighbourhood  ;  and  how  little 
known  its  internal  state,  except  to  those  Celtic  and  Iberian 
tribes  of  Spain,  with  whom  the  commerce  which  then  fre- 
quented the  Irish  harbours,  must  have  been  chiefly  inter- 
changed. It  is,  indeed,  curious,  as  contrasted  with  the  report* 
of  her  brute  barbarism  just  cited,  that  the  first  authentic  glirupes 
given  of  the  state  of  Ireland  by  the  Romans,  should  be  to 
disclose  to  us  thus  a  scene  of  busy  commerce  in  her  harbours 
and  of  navigators  in  her  waters;  while,  to  complete  the  picture' 
at  the  same  moment  one  of  her  subordinate  kings  was  a 
guest  we  are  told,  in  the  tent  of  Agricola,  and  negocialing 
with  him  for  military  aid. 

The  geographer  Strabo,  another  of  the  witnesses  adduced  in 
prool  ol  Irish  barbarism,  was  equally  disqualified  with  Diodorus 
Irora  giving  evidence  upon  the  subject,  and  from  precisely  the 
same  cause,—  his  entire  ignorance  of  all  relating  to  it.  Even 
on  matters  lying  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  peculiar  science 
this  able  geographer  has,  in  his  account  of  Ireland,  fallen 
into  the  most  gross  and  presumptuous  errors;^— presumptuous, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  them  were  maintained  in  direct  and  wilful 
deliance  of  what  had  been  delivered  down,  upon  the  same 
points,  by  the  ancient  Greek  geographers,  who,  from  following 
closely  in  the  steps  of  the  IMuenicians,  were,  in  most  instances, 
correct.   It  ought,  however,  in  justice  to  Strabo,  to  be  mcn- 

w^n„i^i°„n,!!.hiin8t',f  ack1now,T^8         at  Hie  lime  when  he  wrote  the  British 
were  .unong  ft,  reg,on8  leas,  known  to  the  WOfid         Hx„r«  ™rr.x,v To  t 
Keiw  «T9f»w«»  iTiy»»<r<?.— Lib.  iii. 

<JJ*«M^jpM!kdt  «..ale«,ue  progeneret.  mox  certiora  et  BMfftt  exnlorata  d, 
Orfc.  hb n,,'  ,il  "  1  *  ,'ri,,ciP»»»  Maiimua,  HaudL    -  fl, 

present  CSSrS^W9  tr,',n  ^trem.ty  ot  cold.-Lib.  ii.    Ah  far  a,  we  have  a, 

more  corwruTSf.™     ^7\f'S  ,,r"'"  l'**' V  (., 
^nrcuy  informed  an  to  the  teogrnphy  of  the  western  parts  <.f  l:..ro,»e 
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tioned,  that  he  prefaced  his  account  of  the  Irish  brutalities  by 
admitting  that  he  had  not  received  it  from  any  trust- worthy 
authority.  * 

How  little  could  have  been  known  of  Ireland  at  the  time 
when  Mela  wrote,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  which  he 
himself  tells  us,  that  even  Britain  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
about  to  be  made  known  to  her  invaders.  But  many  a  British 
campaign  took  place  after  that  event,  before  Ireland  was  eves 
thought  of;  and,  till  the  time  of  Agricola's  expedition,  it  was 
to  the  Romans,  an  undiscovered  land.  With  regard  to  Solinus, 
besides  that  the  period  at  which  he  lived  seems  to  be  all  to- 
gether uncertain,  he  is  allowed,  in  general,  to  have  been  but 
an  injudicious  compiler  from  preceding  writers,  and  little  stress, 
therefore,  is  to  be  laid  on  his  authority. 

It  is,  then,  manifest,  that  all  the  evidence  derived  from 
foreign  sources,  to  prove  the  barbarous  state  of  the  Irish  before 
the  Christian  era,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  authorities 
themselves,  be  considered  worthless  and  null ;  while  the  nu- 
merous testimonies  which  Ireland  still  can  produce,  in  her 
uative  language,  her  monuments,  her  ancient  annals  and  tra- 
ditions, all  coucur  in  refuting  so  gross  and  gratuitous  an  as- 
sumption. Having  disposed  thus  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
strong  grounds  of  one  of  the  two  conflicting  hypotheses, 
to  which  the  subject  of  Irish  antiquities  has  given  rise,  I 
am  bound  to  deal  no  less  unsparingly  with  that  other  and  far 
more  agreeable  delusion,  which  would  make  of  Ireland,  in  those 
early  ages,  a  paragon  of  civilisation  and  refinement, — would 
exalt  the  splendour  of  her  royal  palaces,  the  romantic  deeds 
of  her  Red-Branch  Knights,  the  Celestial  Judgments  of  her 
Brchons,  and  the  high  privileges  and  functions  of  her  Bards. 
That  there  is  an  outline  of  truth  in  such  representations,  her 
most  authentic  records  testify;  it  is  the  filling  up  of  this  mere 
outline  whicli  is,  for  the  most  part,  overcharged  and  false. 
The  songs  and  legends  of  the  country  are,  in  such  descriptions, 
confounded  with  her  history;  her  fictions  have  been  taken  for 
realities,  and  her  realities  heightened  into  romance.  Those 
old  laws  and  customs  of  the  land,  so  ruinous,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  peace  and  industry,  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  civilisation ;  nor  can  any  one  who  follows 
the  dark  and  turbid  course  of  our  ancient  history,  through 
the  unvaried  scenes  of  turbulence  and  rapine  which  it  traverses, 
suppose  for  an  iuslaut,  that  any  high  degree  of  general  civi- 

'  Kxt  t«wt*  /'  ivra  \tyofji$f,  u(  ovx  ijc»»T*f  «£<STj*rovf  p*fTv?*.i —  Lib.  iv. 
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lisalion  could  co-exist  with  habits  and  practices  so  utterly  sub- 
versive of  all  the  elements  of  civilised  life. 

At  the  same  time,  in  speculating  on  the  aspect  of  Irish 
society  at  any  period  whatsoever,  full  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  those  anomalies  which  so  often  occur  in  the  course  of  affairs 
in  that  country,  and  which,  in  many  instances,  baffle  all  such 
calculations  respecting  its  real  condition,  as  are  founded  on 
those  ordinary  rules  and  principles  by  which  other  countries 
are  judged.  Even  in  the  days  of  Ireland's  Clfristian  fame, 
when,  amidst  the  darkness  that  hung  over  the  rest  of  Europe, 
she  stood  as  a  light  to  the  nations,  and  sent  apostles  in  all 
directions  from  her  shores, — even  in  that  distinguished  period 
of  her  history,  we  shall  find  the  same  contrasts,  the  same  con- 
trarieties of  national  character,  presenting  themselves  ;  insomuch 
that  it  would  be  according  as  the  historical  painter  selected  his 
subjects  of  portraiture — whether  from  the  calm  and  holy  re- 
cesses of  Glendalough  and  Inisfallcn,  or  the  rath  of  the  rude 
chief  and  the  fierce  councils  of  rebel  kings — that  the  country 
itself  would  receive  either  praise  or  reprobation,  and  be  deli- 
neated as  an  island  of  savages  or  of  saints. 

But  there  is  an  era  still  more  strongly  illustrative  of  this  view 
of  Irish  Character,  and  at  the  same  time  recent  enough  to  be 
within  the  memory  of  numbers  still  alive.  That  it  is  possible 
for  a  slate  of  things  to  exist,  wherein  some  of  the  best  and 
noblest  fruits  of  civilisation  may  be  most  conspicuously  dis- 
played iu  one  portion  of  the  community,  while  the  habitual 
violences  of  barbarism  are,  at  the  same  time,  raging  in  another, 
is  but  loo  strongly  proved  by  the  history  of  modern  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  of  (he  eighteenth  century, — a  period 
adorned,  it  will  hardly  be  denied,  by  as  many  high  and  shining 
names  as  ever  grat  ed  the  meridian  of  the  most  favoured  country, 
and  yet  convulsed,  through  its  whole  course,  by  a  furiousstrugglc 
between  the  people  and  their  rulers,  maintained  on  both  sides 
with  a  degree  of  ferocity,  a  reckless  violence  of  spirit,  worthy 
only  of  the  most  uncivilised  life.  Such  an  anomalous  state  ol 
society,  so  fresh  within  recollection,  might  abate,  at  least,  ii  not 
wholly  remove,  any  confidence  in  the  conclusion,  that  because 
the  public  annals  of  ancient  Ireland  lea\e  little  else  in  the 
memorv  but  a  confused  chaos  ol  (actions  and  never-ending 
feuds,  she  could  not  therefore  have  arrived  at  a  higher  rank 
iu  civilisation  than  such  habits  ol  turbulence  and  lawlessness 
are  usually  found  to  indicate. 

In  the  ill  repute  ol  the  ancient  Irish  for  civilisation,  their 
neighbours,  the  Britons,  equally  shared;  and  the  same  charges 
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of  incest,  community  of  wives,  and  other  such  abominations, 
which  we  find  alleged  against  the  Irish,  are  brought  also  against 
the  natives  of  Britain  by  Caesar  and  Dion  Cassius.*  h  is  pos- 
sible that,  in  both  instances,  the  imputations  may  be  traced  to 
that  policy  of  the  commercial  nations  of  antiquity  which  led  them 
to  impute  all  manner  of  atrocities  and  horrors  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  places  where  they  had  established  a  profitable  com- 
merce.f  We  have  seen  with  what  jealous  care  the  Phoenician 
merchants,  and  subsequently,  also,  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks,  endeavoured  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  world  from 
their  trade  with  the  British  Isles,  so  as  to  prevent  all  commer- 
cial rivals  from  interfering  with  their  monopoly.  A  part  of  this 
policy  it  may  have,  perhaps,  been  to  represent  the  Irish  as 
brutes  and  cannibals,  and  their  neighbours  the  Britons  as  little 
better;  and  the  traders  who  crowded  the  ports  of  the  former 
island  in  the  first  century  would  be  sure  to  encourage  the  same 
notion.  So  well  and  long  did  these  traditional  stigmas  adhere, 
that  the  poet  Ausonius,  in  the  fourth  century,  pronounces  the 
appellation  Briton,  to  be  then  synonymus  with  that  of  bad  or 
wicked  man;^:  and  about  the  same  period, — not  many  years 
previously  to  the  great  naval  expedition  of  the  Irish  monarch, 
Nial-Giallach,  against  the  coasts  of  Britain, — we  find  St.  Jerome 
gravely  describing  an  exhibition  which  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  his  youth,  in  Gaul,  of  some  cannibal  Scots  or  Irishmen,  regal- 
ing themselves  upon  human  flesh.  § 

Much  the  same  sort  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  as 
are  found  to  embarrass  and  render  difficult  any  attempt  to  es- 
timate the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  ancient  Irish,  will 
be  found  also  in  the  facts  illustrative  of  their  state  of  advance- 
ment in  those  arts,  inventions,  and  contrivances,  which  are  the 
invariable  results  of  civilised  life.  That,  so  early  as  the  first 
century,  their  harbours  were  much  resorted  to  by  navigators 

Uxoris  habent  deui  duodeniqne  inter  se  communa*,  et  mazime  fratres  cum  fra- 
tribus  par  entesquc  cam  liberis.—  De  Bell.  Gal.  lib.  v.  cap.  16.  In  referring  to  the 
charge*  of  these  two  historians  a^inst  the  Britons,  Whitaker  says, "  The  accusation 
is  too  surely  as  just  as  it  is  scandalous."— Hist,  of  Manchester,  book  I.  chap.  x. 
sect.  6.  In  a  sermon  of  St  Chrysostom.  quoted  by  Camden  (Introdtict.  Ixx.)  that 
father  exclaims,  u  How  often  in  Britain  did  men  eat  the  flesh  of  their  own  kind » w 

t  In  the  opinion  of  Pownal,  this  policy  of  the  ancient*,  in  "keeping  people 
uway  from  their  possessions,"  will  account  for  the  tales  of  the  Anthropophagi, 
the  Syrens,  and  all  the  other  u  metamorphosic  fables,  turning  policied  and  com- 
mercial people  into  horrid  and  savage  monsters." 

*        Aut  Brito  hie  non  est  Silvius,  a«t  mains  est— Epiy.  1 10. 

Thin  poet  has  a  whole  string  of  pointless  epigrams  on  the  same  qiubble.Cellarius, 
in  qnofing  one  of  them,  says,  "Male  illo  tempore  Britanni  audiebaut:  ideo,  epigram 
mate  112,—  "  Nemo  bonus  IJrito  est." 

^  §  Quid  loquar  de  cieteris  nationibas  cum  ipse  adolescentuhia  in  Gallia  viderim 
Scotos,  gentem  Britanuicnm,  humanis  vpsci  carnibus.*1— ,V.  Hieron.  contra  Jovinian 
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and  merchants,  the  authority  of  Tacitus  leaves  us  no  room  to 
doubt;  and  their  enjoyment  of  a  foreign  trade  may  be  even 

referred  to  a  much  remoter  period,  as  we  find  Ptolemy,  in  cit- 
ing the  testimony  of  one  of  those  more  ancient  geographers, 
from  whom  his  own  materials  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  are 
mostly  derived,  remarking,  among  his  other  claims  to  credibi- 
lity, bis  having  rejected  all  such  accounts  of  that  country  as- 
liad  been  gathered  from  merchants  who  had  visited  her  ports, 
with  a  view  to  traffic  alone.' 

Notwithstanding  this  clear  and  authentic  evidence  of  her  hav- 
ing been,  not  merely  in  the  first  century,  but  in  times  preceding 
our  era,  in  possession  of  a  foreign  commerce,  it  appears  equally 
certain  that  neither  then,  nor  for  many  ages  after,  had  the  in- 
terior trade  of  the  country  advanced  beyond  the  rude  stage  of 
barter;  nor  had  coined  money,  that  indispensable  ingredient  of 
civilised  life, -J-  been  yet  brought  into  use.  It  is  true,  both 
O'Flaherty  and  Keating  tell  us  ol  a  coinage  of  silver  in  the 
reign  of  the  monarch  Eadna  Dearg,  no  less  than  466  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  at  a  place  called  Argeatre,  as  they  say, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  in  Ossory.  Hut  it  is  plain  that 
the  name  here,  as  in  many  other  such  traditions,  was  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  fable, — etymology  having  been,  in  all  count- 
ries, one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  liction  and  conjecture.:": 
Equally  groundless  may  be  pronounced  the  account  given  by 
Keating  of  mints  erected  and  money  coined  lor  the  service  of 
the  state,  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  St.  Patrick's 
apostleship.  It  is  certain  that,  for  many  centuries  after  this 
period,  tho  custom  of  paying  gold  by  the  weight  may  be  traced; 
and  so  long  did  cattle,  according  to  the  primitive  meaning  of 
the  term  petunia,  continue  to  be  the  measure  of  value,  that,  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  celebrated 
Hook  of  Ballymotc§  (a  compilation  from  the  works  of  some 
earlier  Irish  seanachics  ),  was  purchased  by  a  certain  Hugh 
O'Donnel  for  140  milch  cows; — a  transaction  combining  in  it- 
self, rather  curiously,  at  once  the  hi<h  estimation  of  literary 

*  Thus,  in  the  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy  :  — M  Atqui  et  ipse  Mariuus  Tyrius  mcrr.-i* 
tor  urn  reintionimis  nequaquam  fidem  ndhibere  videtur.  ltaque  Philemouis  sermon  i 
longitudtnem  Insula*  Hiberniae  ab  ortn  occasion  usque  xx.  diernm  esse  trade  nti 
handqiinqunm  adstipitlatur,  dicens  hoc  eos  a  mercatoribns  percepisse,  bos  euim  ait 
veritatis  in  derogationetn  haud  carari,  intentos  mercimonits." — Geog.  lib.  ii.  c.  11. 

f  "Soyez  seul ,  et  arrives,  par  qnelqne  accident,  cbez  un  peuple  incooou,  si 
vons  voyez  one  piece  de  monnoie,  comptez  que  vous  etes  arrive  chez  uue  nation 
policee.* — Montesquieu,  i.  xviii  c.  15. 

%  By  the  same  ready  process  another  Irish  monarch,  Acpy  Fuurchis,  who 
reigned  a.  M.  3608,  was  made  the  inventor  of  Currachs,  or  wicker  boats  :  his 
name,  Fuarchis,  signifying  a  boat  not  well  joined  —Or/y  part.  iii.  chap.  34 

§  For  an  account  of  the  origin  nnd  transmission  of  this  celebrated  Hook  of  Record**, 
which  was  chiefly  compiled  by  Solomon  O'Drum,  see  Ttans  Ibcino-Cclt  .Society* 
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merit  which  marks  an  advanced  state  of  society,  and  a  mode  of 
payment  belonging  only  to  its  very  earliest  stages. 

W  hile  in  their  home  commerce  such  evidence  of  back- 
wardness presents  itself,  their  means  of  carrying  on  a  foreign 
trade  appear  to  have  been  equally  limited.  For  any  distance 
beyond  their  own  and  the  immediately  neighbouring  coasts, 
the  resources  of  their  navigation  were  but  rude  and  insecure, 
consisting  chiefly  of  those  large,  open  boats,  called  Currachs, 
which,  like  the  light  vessels  of  osier  and  leather  used  by  the 
ancient  Liburnians,  were  composed  of  a  framework  of  wood 
and  wicker,  covered  over  with  the  skins  of  cattle  or  of  deer. 
These  boats,  though  in  general  navigated  by  oars,  were  capable 
of  occasionally  carrying  masts  and  sails,— the  latter  being, 
like  those  of  the  Veneti,  formed  of  hides.  There  was  also 
in  use,  among  the  Irish,  for  upon  plying  their  rivers  and  lakes, 
small  canoes,  made  out  of  trees;  and  it  must  have  been  of  this 
sort  of  rude  craft  that  Giraldus  spoke,  when  he  said  that  the 
tail  of  a  live  salmon  could  upset  them/  That  the  currachs 
were  considered  to  a  certain  degree  seaworthy,  may  be  judged 
from  the  expeditions  in  which  they  were  sometimes  employed. 
It  was  in  a  skiff  of  this  kind,  described  by  Columba's  biographer, 
as  furnished  with  sails,  that  St.  Cormac  is  said  to  have  more 
than  once  ventured  forth  in  quest  of  some  lonely  isle  in  the 
ocean  where  he  might  fix  his  retreat ;f  and  in  one  of  these 
exploratory  cruises  he  was  out  of  sight  of  land,  we  are  told, 
for  fourteen  days  and  nights.^ 

It  is  among  the  many  remarkable  proofs  of  that  identity 
of  character  and  customs  which  the  Irish  preserved  through  so 
many  ages,  that,  so  far  baclfcas  the  time  when  Himilco  visited 
these  seas,  the  very  same  sort  of  boats  were  in  use  among  the 
natives ;  and  that  the  holy  men  of  the  "  Sacred  Island  were 
then  seen  passing,  in  their  hide-covered  barks,  from  shore  to 
shore,  in  the  very  same  manner  as  was  practised  by  her  saints 
and  missionaries  more  than  a  thousand  years  after.J 

A  reverend  historian,  cited  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  wor  k, 
has  described,  as  we  have  seen,  with  much  pomp  and  circum- 

•  Giraldos  speaks  more  particularly  of  the  British  currach.—  (Detcripl.  Comb.) 
"Cam  autem  naviculam  salroo  injectua  cauda  fortiter  percuaaerit  non  absque  peneulo 
plerumque  vecturora  pariter  et  vectoretu  evertit." 

t  Rremum  id  oceaoo  quairere. 

T  Nam  cum  ejus  navis  a  terris  per  quatuordecem  aeatei  temporis  dies  totidemque 
ooctea,  plenis  velia  Austro  flante  vento,  ad  septentrtonalis  plagam  carli  directo  excurrere 
cnnu.—Adamtmn.  DeS.  Columb.  Ablate  llitnsi. 
§  Sed  rti  ad  miraculum 

Nnvi^ia  jnnciis  semper  aptnnt  pellibns. 
<JWi(>q»ifc  vastutn  Aii'pe  iK-rcurrunt  sulum. 

Feat.  Alien.    Or  a.  Mar  Hit*. 
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stance,  the  fleet  of  the  Irish  monarch,  Nial  Giallach,  with  the 
shield  of  the  admiral  at  the  mast  head,  the  rowers  chiming 
their  oars  lo  the  music  of  the  harp,  and  other  such  prohahle 
appurtenances.  On  the  same  poetical  authority  from  whence 
this  description  is  derived,  we  are  told  by  another  writer  of 
the  names  given  by  the  Irish  mariners  to  particular  stars,  by 
whose  light  they  were  accustomed  to  steer  in  their  voyages, — 
such  as  the  Guide  to  Erin,  the  Guide  to  Scandinavia,  the  Guide 
of  Night. *  Such  false  pictures  of  manners,  put  forth  in  grave 
works,  and  on  such  authority  as  that  ol  Ossian,  are  little  less 
than  deliberate  insults  on  a  reader. 

To  the  facts  above  stated,  as  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  of  the  Irish  having  been,  in  those  times,  a  trading 
people,  may  be  opposed,  on  the  other  side,  (he  actual  traces 
still  remaining  of  ancient  causeways  and  roads  throughout  the 
counlry.-f-  One  great  commercial  road,  having  walls,  we  are 
told,  on  each  side,  strengthened  with  redoubts,  was  carried  from 
Galway  along  the  south  boundaries  ol  the  people  railed  anciently 
the  Auteri,  and  along,  by  the  holders  of  the  counties  of  Meath 
and  l.einster,  to  Dublin.!  If  the  conjecture  of  Whilaker,  too, 
be  adopted,1,  that  the  great  road,  called  the  W  alling  Street, 
extending  from  Dover,  through  London,  as  far  as  Anglesey 
in  Wales,  was  originally  denominated,  by  the  ancient  Ihitons, 
the  Way  of  the  Irish,  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  causeway 
from  Gal  way  to  Dublin  formed  a  part  of  the  same  line  of 
conveyance;  and  that  articles  of  commerce  from  the  western 

to  ' 

and  central  parts  of  Ireland  may  ha\e  been,  bv  this  route, 
transmitted  through  Britain,  and  into  Gaul. 

Among  the  tests  by  which  the  civilisation  of  a  people  mav  be 
judged,  their  degree  of  advancement  in  the  art  of  architecture 
js,  perhaps,  one  of  the  least  fallible;  hut  here  again  the  historian 
is  encountered  by  the  same  contrasts  and  inconsistencies,— 
not  merely  between  tradition  and  existing  \isible  evidence,  but 
also  between  the  several  remaining  monuments  themselves,  of 
which  some  bespeak  all  the  rudeness  of  an  infant  state  of 
society,  while  others  point  lo  a  far  diliei  cm  origin,  and  stand  as 
marks  of  a  tide  of  civilisation  long  since  ebbed  away.  In  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  a  number  of  Irish  rilirs  enume- 
rated, on  some  of  which  he  even  bestows  the  epithet  -Jlustnous, 

»  Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary. 

"t  See  Brewer,  lntroduct.,  for  remarks  oo  the  vestiges  of  "ecclesiastical  and  com- 
mercial paved  roads  still  observable  in  several  parts  of  Ireland." — u  These  public 
ways,*1  he  adds,  u  appear  to  have  led  from  such  sea-ports  an  were  formerly  ol  prin- 
cipal consideration  to  the  interior  of  the  country  .'1 

*  Wood,  Primitive  Origin  of  the  Irish,  p  96. 
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or  distinguished;  *  and  intimates  that,  in  two  of  them,  the  cities 
Hybernis  and  Rheba,  celestial  observations  had  been  made.  Rut 
though  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  in  the  time  of 
those  more  ancient  geographers  from  whom  Ptolemy  is  known 
to  have  drawn  his  materials,  such  cities  may  have  existed,  his 
testimony  on  this  point  is  to  he  received  with  some  caution;  as 
in  Germany,  where,  at  the  time  when  Tacitus  wrote,  no  other 
habitations  were  known  than  detached  huts  and  caves,  this 
geographer,  who  published  his  work  but  about  half  a  century 
later,  has  contrived  to  conjure  up  no  less  than  ninety  cities. 
Id  the  same  manner,  any  inference  that  might  be  drawn  in  favour 
of  the  civilisation  of  Ireland,  from  the  supposition  that  those 
observations  of  the  length  of  the  solstitial  days,  by  which  the 
latitudes  of  the  Irish  cities  were  determined,  had  been  really 
taken  in  those  cities  themselves,  would  prove,  most  probably, 
fallacious;  as  it  is  supposed  that  but  few  of  the  latitudes  given 
by  Ptolemy  were  the  result  of  actual  astronomical  ob- 
servations.! 

Of  those  ancient  Raths,  or  Hill-fortresses,  which  formed  the 
dwellings  of  the  old  Irish  chiefs,  and  belonged  evidently  to  a 
period  when  cities  were  not  yet  in  existence,  there  are  to  be 
found  numerous  remains  throughout  he  country.  This  species 
of  earthen  work  is  distinguished  from  the  artificial  mounds,  or 
tumuli,  by  its  being  formed  upon  natural  elevations,  and  always 
surrounded  by  a  rampart.  Within  the  area  thus  enclosed,  which 
was  called  the  Rath,  stood  the  habitations  of  the  chieftain  and 
his  family,  which  were,  in  general,  small  buildings  constructed 
of  earth  and  hurdles,  or  having,  in  some  instances,  walls  of  wood 
upon  a  foundation  of  earth.  In  outward  shape,  as  I  have  said 
these  dwellings  of  the  living  resembled  those  mounds  which  the 
Irish  raised  over  their  dead;  and  it  is  conjectured  of  the  an- 
cient earthen  works  on  theCurragh  of  Kildare,  that  while  the 
larger  rath  was  the  dwelling  of  the  ancient  chieftains  of  that 
district,  the  small  entrenchments  formed  their  cemetery  or  bu- 
rial-place. If  thus  uncivilised  were  the  habitations  of  the  great 
dynasts  of  those  days,  it  may  be  imagined  what  were  the 
abodes  of  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community;  —  though 
bere,  unfortunately,  the  imagination  is  not  called  upon  for  any 

-f  w  Quant  a  la  dtirce  du  jour  solstitial,  nous  nvons  d*ja  dit,  et  nous  anrons  occa- 
sion de  pronver  encore,  que  la  tres  era  ode  partie  de  cea  earners  de  determinations 
contenues  dana  le  huitieme  livre  de  Ptolemee  netait  le  resultat  d'aoeune  observation 
nstrooomique,  et  qu'elle  n  etait  conclue  que  d'apres  \t*  latitude*  adopters  de  son 
terns :  ainsi  on  ne  peut  leur  accorder  ancune  connance  qnand  riles  ne  sont  pas  ap- 
puy^es  sur  le  temoifrnage  de  qnelqoes  aatres  ecrivains." — Gotselm,  Reckerchrt  tnr 
la  Geographic  (Us  Anciens. 
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effort;  as,  in  tbe  cottier's  cabin  of  the  present  day,  the  disgrace- 
ful reality  still  exists ;  and  two  thousand  years  have  passed  over 
the  hovel  of  the  Irish  pauper  in  vain." 

A  degree  still  lower,  however,  on  the  scale  of  comfort,  would 
have  been  the  lot  of  the  ancient  Irish,  wore  it  true,  as  Led- 
wich  and  others  have  asserted,  that  they  lived  chiefly,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Troglodytes,  in  subterranean  caves.  That  some 
of  those  caverns,  of  which  so  great  a  number,  both  artificial  and 
natural,  have  been  discovered  throughout  Ireland,  may  have 
been  used  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  women  and  children 
during  times  of  danger  and  invasion,  appears  to  he  highly  pro- 
bable. We  find  some  of  them  described  as  divided  into  apart- 
ments, and  even  denoting  an  attempt  at  elegance  in  their 
construction.  They  have  also  sometimes  sustaining  walls  of  dry 
stone-work,  to  confine  the  sides  and  support  the  Hags  which 
form  the  ceiling.  But  though  they  are  pronounced  to  have 
been  evidently  subterranean  houses,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
human  beings  reduced  to  such  abodes. 

It  wras  among  a  people  thus  little  removed  from  the  slate  of 
the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  that  the  Palaces  of  Tara 
and  Emania,  as  authentic  records  leave  us  but  little  room  to 
doubt,  displayed  their  regal  halls,  and,  however  scepticism  may 
now  question  the  architectural  merits,  could  hoast  the  admira- 
tion of  many  a  century  in  evidence  of  their  grandeur.  That 
these  edifices  were  merely  of  wood,  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
either  against  the  elegance  of  (heir  structure,  or  the  civilisa- 
tion, to  a  certain  degree,  of  those  who  erected  them.  It  was 
in  wood  that  the  graceful  forms  of  Grecian  architecture  first 
unfolded  their  beauty;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at 
the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  most  of  her  temples 
were  still  of  this  perishable  material. 

Not  to  lay  too  much  stress,  however,  on  these  boasted  struc- 
tures of  ancient  Ireland,  of  which  there  is  but  dry  and  meagre 
mention  by  her  annalists,  and  most  hyperbolical  descriptions 
by  her  bards,  there  needs  no  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
strong  contrasts  which  her  antiquities  present,  than  that,  in  the 

very  neighbourhood  of  the  earthen  rath  and  the  cave,  there 

to, 

*  *  Some  of  them  are  eicavated  into  the  hard  gravel,  with  the  Hags  resting  on  no 
other  support;  and  ho  low  that  you  can  only  sit  erect  in  them;  that  is,  from  three  to 
four  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.     1  have  not  seen  any  higher  than  four 

feet  The  tradition  of  the  country  make*  them  granaries  ;  but  for  primaries 

they  could  never  have  been  intruded,  as  it  would  have  been  \ery  difficult  to  convey 
gram  into  them,  through  long  and  narrow  passages,  not  more  than  two  feet  square  ** 
- Description  of a  remarkable  Uuildmy.  Kc,  by  F.  C  B  landTram.   R.  iruk 


p.  for  similar  "hiding-pits."  a,  he  calls  them,  amongst   the  Britons,  kin:. 
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should  rise  proudly  aloft  those  wonderful  Round  Towers,  be- 
speaking, in  their  workmanship  and  presumed  purposes,  a 
connexion  with  religion  and  science,  which  marks  their  builders 
to  have  been  of  a  race  advanced  in  civilisation  and  knowledge, 
— a  race  different,  it  is  clear,  from  any  of  those  who  are  known, 
from  time  to  time,  to  have  established  themselves  in  the  country, 
and,  therefore,  most  probably,  the  old  aboriginal  inhabitants, 
in  days  when  the  arts  were  not  yet  strangers  on  their  shores. 

There  are  yet  a  few  other  facts,  strongly  illustrative  of  this 
peculiar  view  of  our  antiquities,  to  which  it  may  be  worthwhile 
briefly  to  advert.  Respecting  the  dress  of  the  ancient  Irish,  we 
have  no  satisfactory  information.  In  an  account  given  of  them 
by  a  Roman  writer  of  the  third  century,  they  are  represented  as 
being  half  naked,*  and  the  Briton  Gildas,  who  wrote  about  three 
hundred  years  after,  has  drawn  much  the  same  picture  of  them.f 
It  was  only  in  battle,  however,  that  they  appear  to  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  this  barbarian  fashion ;  and  a  similar 
custom  prevailed  also  among  the  ancient  Britons  and  Picts. 
But,  though  no  particulars  of  the  dress  of  the  Irish,  in  those 
remote  times,  have  reached  us,  enough  may  be  collected  from 
the  accounts  of  a  later  period,  when  they  had  become  more 
known  to  Europe,  to  satisfy  us  that  the  Milesian  lord  of  the  rath 
and  the  plebeian  of  the  hovel  had  as  little  advanced  on  the  scale 
of  civilisation  in  their  dress  as  in  their  dwellings ;  and  that, 
while  the  latter  was  most  probably  clothed,  like  the  lower  order 
of  Britons,  in  sheepskin,  the  chief  himself  wore  the  short  woollen 
mantle,  such  as  was  customary,  at  a  later  period,  among  his 
countrymen,  and  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  reached 
no  further  than  the  elbows ;  leaving,  like  the  Rheno,  or  short 
mantle  of  the  ancient  Germans,^  the  remainder  of  the  body  en- 
tirely naked.   There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  subsequently,  they  may  have  worn  coverings  for 
the  thighs  and  legs,  or,  at  least,  that  sort  of  petticoat,  or  fallin, 
as  it  was  called,  which  is  known  to  have  been  worn,  as  well  as 
the  braccae,  by  the  Irish,  in  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis.  J 

'  Adhac  semi-nudi.— Eumen.  Panegyric.  Vet. 

t  Magis  vultus  pilis  qaam  corporum  pudenda,  pudendisque  proxima,  vestibus 
tegentes  — Gildas. 

i  Pellibus  aut  parvis  rhenonum  tetn  mentis  dtuntur,  magna  corporis  parte  nuda.— 
Cm.  de.  Bell.  Gall.  1.  vi.  c.  21. 

§In  their  dreaa,  aa  well  aa  in  moat  other  respects,  to  attempt  to  distinguish  very 
definitely  between  Celts  a  nd  Teutons,  will  be  found  vain  and  fallacious  task. 
have  seen  that  the  Iriah  and  Gaulish  Celts  were  fond  of  variegated  dresses :  and  so, 
it  appears,  were  the  Ix>mbards  and  Anglo-Saxons.  u  Vesbmenta  (says  Diaconus, 
1.  iv.  c.  7.),  qnalia  Angli-Saxooes  habere  solent,  ornata  instiris  latioribus.  ***** 
colore  contcxtis."  The  braces?  of  the  Irish  were,  like  those  of  the  Germans,  tight, 
while  the  Sarmntians  and  Batavians  preferred  them  large  and  loose. 

M  Kt  qui  te  laxis  imitantnr,  Sarmata,  braccis 
Vangiones,  Batavique  truces."         Lucan,  1.  i.  430. 
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Such  having  been  the  rude  state  of  ttie  ancient  Irish,  within 
any  range  of  time  to  which  our  knowledge  of  them  extends,  it  re- 
mains to  be  asked,  to  whom  then,  to  what  race  or  period,  could 
have  belonged  those  relics  of  an  age  of  comparative  refinement, 
those  curious  and  costly  ornaments  of  dress,  some  of  the  purest 
gold,  elaborately  wrought,  and  others  of  silver,  which  have 
been  discovered,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land, having  been  dug  up  out  of  fields  and  bogs  where  they 
must  have  lain  hidden  for  ages  ?  *   Nor  is  only  of  ornaments 
for  the  person  that  these  precious  remains  consist;  as  there 
are  found  also  among  them  instruments  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  religious  worship,  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
finest  gold,  without  any  alloy,  and  to  have,  some  of  them, 
handles  of  silver,  chased  with  plated  gold.7    In  like  manner, 
a  variety  of  swords  and  other  weapons:):  have  been  discovered, 
the  former  of  which  would  seem  to  have  been  fabricated  be- 
fore iron  had  been  brought  into  use  for  such  purposes,  as  they 
are  all  of  a  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper,  admitting  of  a  remark- 
ably high  polish,  and  of  a  temper  to  carry  a  very  sharp  edge. 

To  attempt  to  reconcile, — even  on  the  grounds  already 
suggested,  of  the  anomalous  character  of  the  people, — the  ci- 
vilised tastes,  the  skill  in  metallurgy,  the  forms  of  worship, 
which  these  various  articles,  in  their  several  uses,  imply,  with 
such  a  state  of  things  as  prevailed  in  Ireland  during  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  appears  altogether  impossible ;  and  the  sole 
solution  of  this  and  other  such  contradictions,  in  the  ancient 

•  ■  Within  the  limits  of  my  own  knowledge says  the  Re\  W.  Hamilton,  "  golden 
ornaments  have  been  found  to  the  amount  of  near  one  thousand  pounds." — Letters 
concerning  the  Coast  of  Antrim. 

The  superior  richness  of  ihe  urns  and  ornament*  discovered  in  Ireland  compared 
with  those  found  in  the  English  barrows,  is  fully  acknowledged  by  Sir  Richard  lloare. 
"The  Irish  urns  were,"  he  says,  "in  general,  mure  ornamented."  and  the  articles  oi 
gold,  also,  M  richer  and  more  numerous. n — Tour  in  Ireland,  General  Remarks. 

t  See  Gough  s  Camden,  vol.  iv.  Collectan.  Hibern.  vol.  iv.  Among  other  curious 
Irish  remains,  Bishop  Pococke  produced  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  a  bracelet,  or 
annilla,  of  hue  gold.  See  drawing  of  this  nnd  of  a  gold  bracelet  in  (lough,  vol.  iv. 
pi.  14.  Also  plate  12,  for  some  curious  instruments,  supposed  by  Focucke  to  be 
fibula?,  while  Simon  and  Vallancev  are  both  of  opinion  that  they  were  pater«\  used 
by  the  ancient  Druids.  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ornaments  discovered  in 
Ireland  have  been  those  golden  torques  or  collars,  siqqxised  to  have  been  worn  by 
the  Irish  Druids,  as,  according  to  Strabo.  they  were  by  the  Gauls.  One  of  these, 
of  delicate  workmanship,  aud  of  the  purest  gold,  is  in  Ute  possession  of  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne. 

±  ?  One  circumstance  as  to  the  swords  seems  to  be  decisive  : — they  are  M  exactly 
and  as  minutely  to  every  apparent  mark  the  same,  with  the  swords  ot  Sir  VY . 
Hamilton's  collection,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  as  if  they  came  out  of  the  same 
armoury.  The  former  found  in  the  field  of  ('anna*  are  said  to  be  Carthaginian: 
these,  therefore,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  may  likewise  be  said  to  have  been  ot  the 
same  people.*'-— Govtrnor  Pownats  Account  of  some  Irish  Antiquities  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians,  1771.  "What  makes  these  brazen  swords  such  a 
valuable  remnant  to  Uie  Irish  antiquarian  is,  they  serve  to  corroborate  the  opinion 
that  the  Phcenicians  once  had  footing  in  (his  kingdom." — CampbelT t  l*hdosoj>h 
Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland 
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history  of  the  Irish,  is  that,  at  the  lime  when  they  first  became 
known  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  they  had  been  long  retrograding 
in  civilisation  ;  that,  whether  from  the  inroads  of  rude  northern 
tribes,  or  the  slowly  demoralising  effects  of  their  own  political 
institutions,  tbey  had  fallen,  like  many  other  once  civilised  na- 
tions, into  eclipse ;  and  though,  with  true  Celtic  perseverance, 
still  clinging  to  their  old  laws  and  usages,  their  Assemblies  at 
Tara,  their  Colleges  of  Bards,  the  Great  Psalter  of  their  An- 
tiquaries, yet  preserving  of  the  ancient  fabric  little  more  than 
the  shell,  and  amidst  all  these  skeletons  of  a  bygone  civilisation, 
sinking  fast  into  barbarism.  This  view  of  the  matter  seems  also 
remarkably  confirmed  by  that  interval  of  ignorance,  and  even 
oblivion,  as  to  the  state  and  fortunes  of  Ireland,  which  succeeded 
to  the  times  of  the  geographer  Pytheas,  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
the  Tyrian  authorities  of  Ptolemy.    By  all  these,  and  more 
especially  the  latter,  the  position  and  localities  of  that  island 
appear  to  have  been  far  better  known  than  by  Strabo  or  any 
of  the  later  Greek  authorities  ,*  a  circumstance  to  be  explained 
only  by  the  supposition  that  those  ties  of  intercourse,  whether 
commercial  or  religious,  which  the  Irish  once  maintained,  is 
clear,  with  other  nations,  had  during  this  interval  been  inter- 
rupted, and  all  the  light  that  had  flowed  from  those  sources  with- 
drawn.  Through  a  nearly  similar  course  of  retrogradation  we 
shall  find  them  again  doomed  to  pass,  after  their  long  and 
dark  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the  Danes,  when,  exhausted 
not  more  by  this  scourge  than  by  their  own  internal  dissensions, 
they  sunk  from  the  eminent  station  they  had  so  long  held- in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  fell  helplessly  into  that  state  of  abase- 
ment, and  almost  barbarism,  in  which  their  handful  of  English 
conquerors  found  them. 

In  the  state  of  society  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  it  differed  but  little,  probably,  from  that  of 
the  period  we  are  now  considering,  an  eminent  historian  has 
discovered  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  picture  repre- 
sented to  us  of  the  Homeric  age  of  Greece;  f  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  style  of  living,  as  described  by  Homer,  in  the  palace  of 
Ulysses,  the  riot  and  revel  in  the  great  ball,  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  cooking  as  well  as  of  the  feasting, — the  supposed  beggar 
admitted  of  the  party,  and,  not  least,  the  dunghill  lying  in  the 

*  Pylheam  pneterea  iocrepat  Strabo  ut  tneudnrern,  qui  f  lihrrniatu  ac  LTii*amaro 
(t'ahant)  ad  occidentem  point  a  Gallia,  cum  ha»c  omnia,  ait,  ad  Septentrionew 
verganl.  Itaque  vcterea  geographi  Ilibernia-  situni  dcfitiiunt  nitrliiia  quam  sonptores 
•ecali  aurei  Augnsti,  Hiniilco  et  Phoeoices  melius qiiam  (J raxi  vet  Uouiaui!—  Rtr. 
^Script.  Hib.  prol.  i.  *ii. 

t  Mitford,  History  of  Gr*»ec< ,  vol  i 
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path  irom  llie  court-gale  to  the  hall  door,  '  might  all  iind  a 
parallel  in  the  mansions  of  Irish  chieftains,  even  to  a  later 
period  than  lhal  assigned  hy  the  hisorian. 

Amoug  the  numerous  other  vestiges  still  remaining  of  an  age 
of  civilisation  in  Ireland,  far  anterior  to  any  period  with  which 
her  history  makes  us  acquainted,  should  not  be  forgotten  those 
extraordinary  coal-wor  ks  at  Ballycaslle,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim, 
which  are  pronounced  to  have  been  wrought  in  times  beyond 
9%  en  the  reach  of  tradition,  j  and  which  a  writer,  by  no  means 
indulgent  to  the  claims  of  Irish  antiquities,  conjectures,  from 
the  M  marks  of  ancient  operations"  which  they  exhibit,  to  have 
been  the  work  of  some  of  the  very  earliest  colonists  of  the 
country,  j:  The  last  resource  with  certain  theorists,  respecting 
Olir  antiquities,  is  to  attribute  all  such  works  to  the  Danes;  and 
to  this  people  the  ancient  coal-works  of  Ballycaslle,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  mine  excavations  throughout  Irelaud,  have  been 
assigned.  But  the  scanty  grounds  assumed  for  such  a  con- 
jecture, and  lhe  utter  improbability  that  a  people  harassed  as 
were  the  Danes,  and  never,  at  any  period,  in  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  should  have  found  time  for  such  slow  and 
laborious  operations  of  peace,  has  been  already  by  various 
writers  convincingly  demonstrated. 

Postponing  the  consideration  of  some  other  usages  and 
<  haracterislics  of  the  Pagan  Irish  to  a  somewhat  later  period, 
when  remaining  still  unchanged,  the  materials  of  illustrating 
them  will  be  found  more  ample  and  authentic,  I  shall  lu  re  only 
advert  to  one  or  two  points  connected  with  their  knowledge  ol 
the  useful  arts  and  manner  of  living,  respecting  which  infor- 
mation, however  scanty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the 

•  Odvw.  lib.  vii. 

\  u'lhe  antiquity  of  this  work  is  pretty  evident  from  hence,  that  there  does  not 
remain  the  motit  remote  tradition  of  it  in  the  country;  hut  it  is  still  more  strongly 
demonstrable  from  a  natural  process  which  has  taken  place  since  its  formation ;  for 
the  sides  and  pillars  were  found  covered  with  sparry  incrustations  vvlm  hjhe  present 
workmen  do  not  observ  e  to  be  deposited  in  any  definite  portion  of  time." — Rev  U  . 
Hamilton*  letters  concerning  the  Coast  of  Antrim. 

$uThe  superior  intelligence  of  this  people  (the  Damnii,  or  Danaans),  and  of  the 
Clanna  Rhoboig,  considered  with  Tacitus's  account  of  the  trade  of  Ireland,  induce  me 
to  suppose  that  the  coal-works  at  BallycasUe,  on  the  northern  coast,  which  exhibit 
marks  of  ancient  operations,  had  been  worked  by  either  or  both.''' — Wood's  Inquiry 
into  the  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

The  following  evidence,  on  this  subject,  is  worthy  of  attention  : — "  If  «f  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  ancient  mine  excavation*  which  are  still  visible  in  almost  t  u  ry 
part  of  Ireland,  it  would  appear  that  an  ardent  spirit  for  mining  adventure  matt  have 
pervaded  this  country  at  some  very  remote  period.  In  many  cases,  no  tradition,  that 
ran  be  depended  upon,  BOW  remains  of  the  time  or  people  by  whom  the  greater  part 
of  these  works  were  originally  commenced. "  This  experienced  engineer  mils,"  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of  our  mining  excavations  exhibit  appearances  similar 
to  the  surface  workings  of  the  most  ancient  mines  in  Cornwnll.  which  are  generally 
attributed  to  the  Phoenicians." — Report  tot  A*  Royal  Dublin  Society,  on  tk*  moiaUtt 
Mines  of  Lenuter,m  IfciH,  by  Richard  Cnjfith.  EsU 
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ancienls.  Those  who  regard  Mela  as  sufficient  authority  for  the 
barbarous  habits  of  the  people,  will  not,  of  course,  reject  his 
evidence  as  to  the  exercise  among  them  of  agriculture  and 
grazing:  —  '*  The  climate  of  Iverna,"  says  this  geographer,  "  is 
unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  seeds;  but  so  luxuriant  in  pas- 
ture, not  only  plenteous,  but  sweet,  that  the  cattle  fill  themselves 
in  but  a  small  part  of  the  day,  and  unless  restrained  from  the 
pasture,  would  burst  by  over-eating."*  Another  favourite  wit- 
ness of  the  anti-Irish  school,  Solinus,  thus  speaks  of  the  military 
weapons  of  the  old  natives:  —  "  Those  among  them  who  study 
ornament,  are  in  the  habit  of  adorning  the  hilts  of  their  swords 
with  the  teeth  of  sea-animals,  which  they  burnish  to  the 
whiteness  of  ivory ;  for  the  chief  glory  of  those  people  lies  in 
their  arms."f 

We  have  already  seen  that  numbers  of  swords,  made  of  brass, 
have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  of  these 
some  are  averred  to  be  exactly  the  of  same  description  with  the 
swords  found  on  the  lieid  of  Cannae,  which  are  in  sir  William 
Hamilton's  collection.  Swords  similar  to  these  have  been  dis- 
covered also  in  Cornwall,  and  count  Caylus  has  given  an 
engraving  of  one,  of  the  same  kind,  which  he  calls  Gladius 
Hisdaniensis,and  which  came,  as  it  appears,  from  Herculaneum. 
It  has  been  thought  not  improbable  that  all  these  weapons,  the 
Irish  as  well  as  the  others,  were  of  the  same  Punic  or  Phoeni- 
cian origin,  and  may  be  traced  to  those  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  Spain  which  traded  anciently  with  the  British  isles.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  likewise  discovered  some  scythe-blades 
of  bronze,  such  as  were  attached  anciently  to  the  wheels  of 
war  chariots  ;±  the  use  of  that  Asiatic  mode  of  warfare  having 
prevailed  formerly,  we  are  told,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Britain. 
That  for  some  parts  of  their  armour,  more  especially  their 
wicker  shields,  and  bows  with  short  arrows,  the  Irish  were  in- 
debted to  their  Scythic  conquerors,  the  Scots,  appears  by  no 
means  unlikely.§  But  the  most  ancient  remains  **of  their  weapons 
are  the  stoue  hatchets,  and  also  those  heads  of  arrows ff  aud 

*  Iverna  est  creli  ad  matnrauda  seraina  iniqui ;  verom  adeo  luxnriosa  herbis  non 
fcetis  modo,  sed  etiain  dulcibug,  ntseext?n&  parte  diei  ptcora  impleant,  et  nisi  pabulo 
jirohibeactnr,  diutitis  pasta  dissiliant.  —  De  Situ  Orbit. 

t  Qui  student  cultui  deutibua  marinarura  belluarum  insigoiunt  enainni  capulos. 
canriicant  enini  ad  eburoeain  claritatem:  nam  procipua  viris  gloria  est  in  lelis.—- 
^nl  nus,  Polyhisl. 

t  Meyrick  ou  Ancient  Armour,  vol.  1.    One  of  these  scythe-blades  of  bron«e  he 
rit-scrihe*  ua  thirteen  inches  long. 

§  Ware'a  Antiquities,  chap.  !i. 

"  Hammers  of  stone  have  been  found  in  the  coppeiinioes  of  Kerry;  heads  of 
arrows,  made  of  flint,  are  often  dug  up,  and  are  now  esteemed  the  work  of  fairies.** 
—  Coiiectttn.  No.  2. 

-ft  According  to  a  work  quoted  by  Meyrick.  these  arrows  roust  have  been  more  an- 
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spears,  some  or  flint,  and  others  pointed  with  bones,  the  latter 
resembling  those  which,  for  want  of  iron,  were  used,  as  Tacitus 
tells  us,  by  the  ancient  Finlanders.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

Introduction  of  Christianity  into  Ireland. 

■ 

The  period  of  Irish  history  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enter,  and  of  which  the  mission  of  St  Patrick  forms  the  prin- 
cipal feature,  will  be  found  to  exhibit,  perhaps,  as  singular  and 
striking  a  moral  spectacle  as  any  the  course  of  human  affairs 
ever  yet  presented.  A  community  of  fierce  and  proud  tribes, 
for  ever  warring  among  themselves,  and  wholly  secluded  from 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  an  ancient  hierarchy  entrenched 
in  its  own  venerable  superstitions,  and  safe  from  the  weakening 
infusion  of  the  creeds  of  Greece  or  Rome,  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent as  dark  and  intractable  materials  for  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  people  as  any  that  could  be  conceived.  The  result 
proves,  however,  the  uncertainty  of  such  calculations  upon 
national  character,  while  it  affords  an  example  of  that  ready 
pliancy,  that  facility  in  yielding  to  new  impulses  and  influences, 
which,  in  the  Irish  character,  is  found  so  remarkably  combined 
with  a  fond  adherence  to  old  usages  and  customs,  and  with  that 
sort  of  retrospective  imagination  which  for  ever  yearns  after 
the  past. 

While,  in  all  other  countries,  the  introd action  of  Christianity 
has  been  the  slow  work  of  time,  has  been  resisted  by  either 
government  or  people,  and  seldom  effected  without  a  lavish 
effusion  of  blood,  in  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  influence 
of  one  humble  but  zealous  missionary,  and  with  but  little 
previous  preparation  of  the  soil  by  other  hands,  Christianity 
burst  forth,  at  the  first  ray  of  apostolic  light,  and,  with  the 
sudden  ripeness  of  a  northern  summer,  at  once  covered  the 
whole  land.    Kings  and  princes,  when  not  themselves  among 

* 

cient  than  even  the  time*  of  the  Phoenicians.  u  The  inhabitants  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
peviun*  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  had  merely  hows,  with  arrow 5  of 
reed,  he aded  with  flint,  or  pointed  with  hones,  sharpened  to  an  acute  edge."  No 
sooner,  however,  did  the  Phoenicians  eflVct  an  amicable  interchange  with  these 
islander*,  than  they  communicated  to  them  the  art  of  manufacturing  their  warlike 
instrument*  of  metal.— Cottumt  of  the  Oriy.  Inhab.  of  the  British  Isles. 

*  Sola  in  sagittis  9  pes,  qua*,  ioonid  ferri,  o**ibus  asperaot  —  German,  c  46. 
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the  ranks  of  the  converted,  saw  their  sons  and  daughters  joining 
in  the  train  without  a  murmur.  Chiefs,  at  variance  in  ail  else, 
agreed  in  meeting  beneath  the  Christian  manner;  and  the 
proud  Druid  and  Bard  laid  their  superstitions  meekly  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross ;  nor,  by  a  singular  blessing  of  Providence, — 
unexampled,  indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  church — was 
there  a  siugle  drop  of  blood  shed,  on  account  of  religion, 
through  the  entire  course  of  this  mild  Christian  revolution,  by 
which,  in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  all  Ireland  was  brought 
tranquilly  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gospel.* 

By  no  methods  less  gentle  and  skilful  than  those  which  her 
great  Apostle  employed,  could  a  triumph  so  honourable,  as  well 
to  himself  as  to  his  nation  of  willing  converts,  have  been  accom- 
plished. Landing  alone,  or  with  but  a  few  humble  followers,  on 
their  shores,  the  circumstances  attending  his  first  appearance 
(of  which  a  detailed  account  shall  presently  be  given)  were  of 
a  nature  strongly  to  affect  the  minds  of  a  people  of  lively  and 
religious  imaginations ;  and  the  flame,  once  caught,  found  fuel  in 
the  very  superstitions  and  abuses  which  it  came  to  consume. 
Had  any  attempt  been  made  to  assail,  or  rudely  alter,  the  ancient 
ceremonies  and  symbols  of  their  faith,  all  that  prejudice  in 
favour  of  old  institutions,  which  is  so  inherent  in  the  nation, 
would  at  once  have  rallied  around  their  primitive  creed ;  and 
the  result  would,  of  course,  have  been  wholly  different  But 
the  same  policy  by  which  Christianity  did  not  disdain  to  win  her 
way  in  more  polished  countries,  was  adopted  by  the  first  mis- 
sionaries in  Ireland;  and  the  outward  forms  of  past  error 
became  the  vehicle  through  which  new  and  vital  truths  were 
conveyed.f  The  days  devoted,  from  old  times,  to  Pagan  festivals, 

*  Giraldus  Cambrensis  has  been  guilty  of  either  the  bigotry  or  the  stupidity  nf 
adducing  this  bloodless  triumph  of  Christianity  among  the  Irish,  as  a  charge  against 
that  people :— MPro  Christi  ecclesia  corona  martynnnlla.  Non  igitnr  inventus  est 
in  partibus  istis,  qui  ecclesia:  surgeutis  fundainenta  sanguinis  effusione  cera  eutaret : 
non  fnit  qui  focerit  hoc  bonum;  non  fuit  usque  ad  iiuum."—  Topog.  Hib.  dist  iii. 
cap.  2U. 

f  The  very  same  policy  was  recommended  by  pope  Gregory  to  Augustine  and  his 
fellow  labourers  in  Knglnnd  See  his  letter  to  the  abbot  Mellitus,  in  Bede  (Jlib.  i. 
c.  30.),  where  he  suggest*  that  the  temples  of  the  idols  in  that  nation  ought  not  to  be 
destroyed.  M  Let  the  idols  that  are  in  them,"  he  says,  u  be  destroyed;  let  holy  water 
be  made,  and  sprinkled  in  the  said  temples;  let  altars  be  erected,  and  if  lies  placed. 
For  if  those  temples  are  well  built,  it  is  requisite  that  they  be  converted  from  the 
worship  of  devils  to  the  service  of  the  true  God  ;  that  the  nation,  not  seeing  thane 
temples  destroyed,  may  remove  error  from  their  heart*,  and,  knowing  and  adoring  the 
true  God,  may  more  willingly  resort  to  the  same  places  they  were  wont ...  For 
there  is  uo  doubt  but  that  it  is  impossible,  to  retrench  all  at  once  from  obdurate 
minds,  because  he  who  endeavours  to  ascend  the  highest  place,  rises  by  degrees 
or  steps,  and  not  by  leaps.*'  See  Ilurae't.  remarks  on  this  policy  of  the  first  missionaries, 
vol.  i.  chap.  1. 

With  similar  views,  the  early  Christians  selected,  in  general,  for  the  festivals  of 
their  church,  such  days  as  had  become  hallowed  to  the  Vagans,  by  the  celebralious  of 
some  of  their  religious  solemnities. 
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were  now  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Christian  cause. 
The  feast  of  Samhin,  which  had  been  held  annually  at  the  time 
of  the  vernal  equinox,  was  found  opportunely  to  coincide  with 
the  celebration  of  Easter  ;  and  the  fires  lighted  up,  by  the  Pagan 

Irish,  to  welcome  the  summer  solstice,  were  continued  after- 
wards, and  even  down  to  the  present  day,  in  honour  of  the 
eve  of  St.  John. 

At  every  step,  indeed,  the  transition  to  a  new  faith  was 
smoothed  by  such  coincidences  or  adoptions.  The  convert  saw 
in  the  baptismal  font,  w  here  he  was  immersed,  the  sacred  well 
at  which  his  fathers  had  worshipped.  The  Druidical  stone  on 
the  H  high  places"  bore,  rudely  graved  upon  it,  the  name  of 
the  Redeemer;  and  it  was  in  general  by  the  side  of  those  ancient 
pillar- towers  —  whose  origin  was  even  then,  perhaps,  a  my- 
stery— that,  in  order  to  share  in  the  solemn  feelings  which 
they  inspired,  the  Christian  temples  arose.  With  the  same  view, 
the  Sacred  Grove  was  anew  consecrated  to  religion,  and  the 
word  Dair,  or  oak,  so  often  combined  w  ith  names  of  churches 
in  Ireland,  sufficiently  marks  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  idolatry 
which  they  superseded.'  In  some  instances,  the  accustomed 
objects  of  former  worship  w  ere  associated,  even  more  intimately  , 
with  the  new  faith;  and  the  order  of  Druidesses,  as  well  as  the 
idolatry  which  they  practised,  seemed  to  be  revived,  or  rather 
continued,  by  (he  IVuns  of  St.  Bridget,  in  their  inextinguishable 
/ire  and  miraculous  oak  at  Kildarc.f 

To  what  extent  Christianity  had  spread,  in  Ireland,  before 
the  mission  of  St.  Patrick,  there  arc  no  very  accurate  means 
of  judging.  The  boast  of  Tertullian,  that,  in  his  time,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  faith  had  reached  those  parts  of  the  British 

*  ThlM  Dairmagh,  now  called  Uurrogh,  in  the  King's  County,  once  the  site  of  a 
celebrated  monastery,  signifies  the  Oak  drove  of  the  Plain,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Oaks 
The  name  of  UV  ancient  monastery  Dnire-Calgaich,  In.m  whence  the  city  of  Derry 
was  designated,  recalls  the  memory  of  the  hill  of  oaks  on  which  it  wax  originally 
erected  ;  and  the  chosen  seat  of  St  Bridget,  Kildarc.was  but  the  Druids  Cell  of  Oaks 
converted  into  a  Christian  temple. 

f  See  lliraldus,  Topog  Hiberu.  dist.  ii.  cap.  34,  35,  36,  48.  The  tales  of  (Jiraldus. 
on  this  subject,  are  thus  rendered  by  a  learned  but  fanciful  writer,  the  author  ot 
Nimrod: — "St  Bridget  is  certainly 'no  other  than  Vesta,  or  the  deity  of  the  tire- 
worshippers  in  a  female  form.  The  6re  of  St.  Bridget  was  originally  in  the  keeping 
of  nine  virgin.-* ;  but  in  the  time  of  (Jiraldus  Cambrensis  there  were  twenty,  who  used 
to  watch  alternate  nights ,  but  on  the  twentieth  night,  the  man  whose  turn  it  was 
merely  to  throw  ou  the  wood,  crying, '  Bridget,  watch  thine  own  fire  !  '—in  the  morning 
the  wood  was  found  consumed,  but  the  hie  unextinguished.  Nor,  indeed,  (saith  (ii 
raldus)  hath  it  ever  been  extinguished  during  so  many  ages  since  that  virgin's  time  . 
nor,  with  such  piles  of  fuel  as  have  been  there  consumed,  did  it  ever  lea\e  ashes 
The  fire  was  surrounded  by  a  fence,  of  form  circular,  like  Vesta  s  temple.  '  Virgc 0 
orbiculari  sepe,'  which  no  male  creature  could  enter  and  escape  divine  vengeance 
An  archer  of  the  household  of  count  Kichard  jumped  over  St.  Bridget's  fence,  and 
went  mad,  and  he  would  blow  in  the  face  of  whoever  he  met,  saying,  "Thus  did  • 
I  blow  St.  Bridget's  fire     Another  man  put  his  leg  through  a  gap  in  the  fence,  and 
it  was  withered  op."— Vol.  ii. 
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isles  yet  unapproached  by  the  Romans,  is  supposed  to  imply 
as  well  Ireland  as  (he  northern  regions  of  Britain;  '  nor  are 
there  wanting  writers,  who,  placing  reliance  on  the  assertion  of 
Eusebius,  that  some  of  the  apostles  preached  the  Gospel  in  the 
British  isles,  suppose  St.  James  the  elder  to  have  been  the 
promulgator  of  the  faith  among  the  Irish, f — just  as  St.  Paul, 
on  the  same  hypothesis,  is  said  to  have  communicated  it  to  the 
Britons. 

But  though  unfurnished  with  any  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
religious  state  of  the  Irish  in  their  own  country,  we  have  a  proof 
how  early  they  began  to  distinguish  themselves,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  Christian  scholars  and  writers,  in  the  persons  of 
Pelagius,  the  eminent  heresiarch,and  his  able  disciple  Celestius. 
That  the  latter  was  a  Scot,  or  native  of  Ireland,  is  almost  uni- 
versally admitted;  but  of  Pelagius  it  is,  in  general,  asserted  that 
he  was  a  Briton,  and  a  monk  of  Bangor  in  Wales.  There 
appears  little  doubt,  however,  that  this  statement  is  erroneous, 
and  that  the  monastery  to  which  he  belonged  was  that  of  Bangor, 
or  rather  Banchor,  near  Carrickfergus.  Two  of  the  most 
learned,  indeed,  of  all  the  writers  respecting  the  heresy  which 
bears  his  name,  admit  Pelagius  no  less  than  his  disciple,  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Ireland.:): 

By  few  of  the  early  Christian  heresiarchs  was  so  deep  an 
impression  made  on  their  own  times,  or  such  abundant  fuel  for 
controversy  bequeathed  to  the  future,  as  by  this  remarkable 
man,  Pelagius,  whose  opinions  had  armed  against  him  all  the 
most  powerful  theologians  of  his  day,  and  who  yet  extorted , 
even  from  his  adversaries,  the  praise  of  integrity  and  talent. 
The  very  bitterness  with  which  St.  Jerome  attacks  him,  but 
shows  how  deeply  he  felt  his  power;  §  while  the  eulogies  so 
honourably  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  great  opponent,  St. 
Augustine,  will  always  be  referred  to  by  the  lovers  of  tolerance, 

•  Brilannorum  inaccessa  Romania  loca,  Chri»to  vero  subdita.-I*©.  ach>.  Jud*o*, 
rap.  7. 

J  See  the  authorities  collected  ou  this  point  by  Usher,  Eccles.  Primord.  chap.  i.  xvi. 
Yriocent  de  Beaavais  thus  asserts  it :— Nuto  Dei  Jacobna  Hibernia*  oris  appulstis 
verbum  Dei  prxdicavit  intrepidus.  nbi  septem  discipoloa  elieiase  fertor."— Speculum 
Hutorah,  lib.  viii.  c,  7.  It  has  been  well  conjectured  by  Usher,  that  this  story  haa 
arisen  from  a  confusion  of  Hibernia  with  Hiberia;  the  latter  being  one  of  the  names  of 
Spain,  which  country  St.  James  is  said  to  have  visited. 

i  Gamier,  in  nis  Dissert,  upon  Pelagianism  ;  and  Vossius,  in  his  Histor.  Pelag. 
The  latter  says,  u  Pelagius  professione  monachus,  natione  non  Gallos  Brito,  nt 
Dante  us  pntarit,  nec  Anglo-Britannns,  nt  scripsit  Baleens,  .sed  Scotna."— Lib.  i. 
cap.  3. 

§  Among  other  reflections  on  the  country  of  Pelagius.  St  Jerome  throws  in  his  teeth 
the  Irish  flummery  : — u  Nec  recordatur  stolidissimas  et  Scotorum  pdltibus  prs?- 
.  gravatns."— In  Hitrtm  Preefat.  lib.  i.    Upon  this  Vossios  remarks ;   u  Nam  per 
ScK.orttm  pult&us  pra-gravatum,  non  aiiutn  iotelligit  qnam  Pelaghiro  natione  Sro- 
Inm."— Lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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as  a  rare  instance  of  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  liberality  by 
which  the  warfare  of  religions  controversy  may  be  softened.  * 

The  rank  of  Celestius,  in  public  repute,  though  subordinate, 
of  course,  to  that  of  his  master,  was  not,  in  its  way,  less  dis- 
tinguished. So  high  was  the  popular  estimate  of  his  talents, 
that  most  of  the  writings  circulated  under  the  name  of  Pelagius, 
were  supposed  to  have  been  in  reality  the  production  of  his 
disciple's  pen.  We  are  told  by  St.  Augustine,  indeed,  that  many 
of  the  followers  of  the  heresy  chose  to  style  themselves,  after 
the  latter,  Celestians;  and  St.  Jerome,  in  one  of  his  paroxysms 
of  vituperation,  goes  so  far  as  to  call  bim  "  the  leader  of  the 
whole  Pelagian  army. " y 

While  yet  a  yonth,  and  before  he  had  adopted  the  Pelagian 
doctrines,  Celestius  bad  passed  some  time  in  a  monastery  on 
the  Continent,  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  and  from  thence  (a.o.  369)  addressed  to  bis  parents,  in 
Ireland,  three  letters,  "in  the  form,  as  we  are  told,  of  little 
books,"  and  full  of  such  piety,  "as  to  make  them  necessary 
to  all  who  love  God."  Among  his  extant  works  there  is  men- 
tioned an  epistle  "On  the  Knowledge  of  Divine  Law,"  which, 
by  some,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  one  of  those  letters  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  his  parents,  j  But  Vossius  has  shown,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case ;  the 
epistle  in  question  being,  as  he  says,  manifestly  tinged  with 
Peiagianism,  $  and  therefore  to  be  referred  to  a  later  date. 
The  fact  of  Celestius  thus  sending  letters  to  Ireland,  with 
an  implied  persuasion,  of  course,  that  they  would  be  read, 
a  fiords  one  of  those  incidental  proofs  of  the  art  of  writing 
being  then  known  to  the  Irish,  which,  combining  with  other 
evidence  more  direct,  can  leave  but  little  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  A  country  that  could  produce,  indeed,  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  two  such  able  and  die 


*  TV  follow  in-  are  a  few  of  the  passages  in  which  this  praise,  so  creditable  to 
nth  parties,  is  conveyed  : — u  Pelagh.  viri,  ut  audio,  swucti  et  noo  parvo  profectu  Chri- 
Htiam.n~De  Peccai  meritis  ac  remiss,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  M  Kum  qui  noveruut  loqiwtur 
bonuro  ac  prscdicandum  virum.'1— Ib.  cap.  3  ;  and  again,  *'Vir  tile  tain  egregie  Cbruu- 

f  ^Pess^ncetdiscipalum  tamen  magistrum  et  ductorem  exercitus."  Eptst.  ad 
Ctraiphonl. 

t  u  Ca-lestios  antequam  dogma  Prlagiaoum  incurreret,  tnio  adliuc  adolesce  iw 
scripsit  ad  parentes  suos  de  monasterio  e  pistol  as  in  roodnm  libellorum  tres,  omni 
Deutn  desideranti  necessarian  1 — Gennadi$tt,  Catal.  I! lust.  Vir.  By  Dr.  O'Connor, 
this  passage  of  Gennadius  has  been  rather  unaccountably  brought  forward,  in  proof 
of  the  early  introduction  of  monastic  institutions  into  Ireland.  "  Monachorum  instituta 
toto  (ere  sa?colo  note  S.  Patricii  adventam,  invecta  fuisse  in  Hiberniam  patet  ex 
supra  atlatis  de  Calestio,  qui  ab  ipsa  adolescentia  monasterio  se  dim v it,  ut 
sennit  Gennadius."  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  Irishman  Celestius  having  been  in  a 
monastery  on  the  Continent,  is  assuredly  no  proof  of  the  introduction  of  monastic  esla 
bushmenta  into  Ireland  —See  Proi.  i.  fxxviii. 

i  Manifest*  rWyianJii. 
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men  as  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  could  hardly  have  been  a 
novice,  at  that  time,  in  civilisation,  however  secluded  from  the 
rest  of  Europe  she  had  hitherto  remained. 

From  some  phrases  of  St.  Jerome,  in  one  of  his  abusive 
attacks  on  Pelagius,  importing  that  the  heresy  professed  by  the 
latter  was  common  to  others  of  his  countrymen,  it  has  been 
fairly  concluded  that  the  opinions  in  question  were  not  con- 
lined  to  these  two  Irishmen ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  even 
spread  to  some  extent  among  that  people.  It  is,  indeed,  pro- 
bable, that  whatever  Christians  Ireland  could  boast  at  this 
period,  were  mostly  followers  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  two 
celebrated  countrymen;  and  the  fact  that  Pelaginism  had,  at 
some  early  period,  found  itsj  way  into  this  country,  is  proved 
by  a  letter  from  the  Roman  clergy  to  those  of  Ireland,  in  the 
year  640,  wherein,  adverting  to  some  indications  of  a  growth 
of  heresy,  at  that  time,  they  pronounce  it  to  be  a  revival  of  the 
old  Pelagian  virus/ 

Already  in  Britain,  where,  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
treating,  Christianity  had,  for  more  than  a  century,  flourished,  j 
the  tenets  of  Pelagius  bad  been  rapidly  gaining  ground;  and 
the  mission  of  St.  German  and  Lupus  to  that  country,  in  the 
year  429,  was  for  the  express  purpose  of  freeing  it  from  the 
infection  of  this  heresy.  Among  the  persons  who  accompanied 
this  mission,  was  the  future  apostle  of  Ireland,  Patrick,  then 
in  bis  forty-second  year.  While  thus  occupied,  the  attention 
of  these  missionaries  would  naturally  be  turned  to  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  Ireland ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  accounts 
which  they  gave  of  the  increasing  number  of  Christians  in 
that  country,  as  well  as  of  the  inroads  already  made  upon  them 
by  the  Pelagian  doctrines,  that  induced  pope  Celesline  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  Irish,  and  to  appoint 
a  bishop  for  the  superintendence  of  their  infant  church.  The 
person  chosen  for  this  mission  "  to  the  Scots  believing  in 
Christ"  (for  so  it  is  specified  by  the  chronicler)^:  was  Palladius, 
a  deacon  of  the  Roman  church,  at  whose  instance  St.  German 
had  been  sent  by  the  pope  to  reclaim  the  erring  Britons;  and, 
whatever  preachers  of  the  faith,  foreign  of  native,  might  have 
appeared  previously  in  Ireland,  it  seems  certain  that,  before 

. 

♦  Ethocquoque  cogoovimus,  quod  virus  Pelagian*  hrreseos  aputl  vol  denuo 
reviviscit. 

f  British  bishops  had  already  been  present  at  some  continental  councils:  at  that 
of  Aries,  iu  a.  d.  314 ;  and  at  the  council  of  Nice,  as  is  shown  to  be  probable 
( Antiq.  of  Churches,  chap,  ii  ),  in  the  year  3*i5 

tuAd  Scotos  in  Christum  credentes  ordinatus  a  Papa  Celeatino  Palladius  Pri- 
mus Episcopus  mittitur."—  Prosper .  Chron.  Bass,  et  An  dock  Cos*. 
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this  period,  no  hierarchy  had  been  there  instituted,  but  that  in 
I'alladius  the  Irish  Christians  saw  their  first  bishop. 

For  a  short  period,  success  appears  to  have  attended  his 

mission;  and  a  zealous  anti-l'elagian  of  that  day,  in  his  haste 
io  laud  the  spiritual  triumphs  of  the  pope,  prematurely  an- 
nounced that  the  new  missionary  to  the  British  isles,  "  while 
endeavouring  to  keep  Britain  Catholic,  had  made  Ireland 
Christian."*  The  result,  however, as  regards  the  latter  country, 
was  by  no  means  so  prosperous.  The  few  believers  Palladins 
found  or  succeeded  in  making  during  his  short  stay,  could  ill 
protect  him  against  the  violence  of  the  numbers  who  opposed 
him;  and,  after  some  unavailing  efforts  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
his  doctrine,  he  was  forced  to  fly  from  the  country,  leaving 
hehiud  h\m  no  other  memorial  of  his  labours  than  the  adage 
traditional  among  the  Irish,  that  "not  to  Palladius  but  to  Patrick 
did  God  grant  the  conversion  of  Ireland."  This  ill-fated  mis- 
sionary did  not  live  to  report  his  failure  at  Home;  but  being 
driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  North  Britain,  there  died, 
it  is  said,  at  Fordun,  in  the  district  of  Mearns. 

Before  entering  on  an  account  of  St.  Patrick  s  mission,  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  life,  previous  to  that  period,  may  he  deemed  re- 
quisite. It  will  be  seen  that  with  him,  as  perhaps  with  most 
men  who  have  achieved  extraordinary  actions,  a  train  of  pre- 
paration appears  to  have  been  laid,  from  the  very  outset,  for  the 
mighty  work  he  was  to  accomplish.  Inspecting  his  birth-place, 
there  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  ;  the  prevailing  notion 
being  that  he  was  born  at  Alblnit,  now  Dumbarton,  m  North 
Britain.-;  It  is  only,  however,  by  a  very  forced  and  false  con- 
struction of  some  of  the  evidenceon  the  subject,  that  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  can  be  assigned  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Saint ; 
and  his  own  Confession,  a  work  of  acknowledged  genuineness, 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  old  Gallican,  or  rather 

'  Et  ordinate  Scotia  «>pwroj>o.  dnm  Romanatii  inxtilam  stwhl  sinart  Calliolnain. 
fecit  eliam  Barharam  C l»ri »t i j. nn m  -I'n  sjx  r.  /,/,  contra  C»//tif.  >ap  11  'Hits 
M.inRiiine  announcement  was  issued  Prosper,  in  a  work  directed  gainst  the  .seini 
Pelagians,  when  the  true  result  of  Palladium  mi^mu  had  not  \<  t  readied  liun 
With  reaped  to  the  "pith*  t  '*  ha.l.ar:!."  In  re  applied  to  Inland,  it  in  well  known 
that  whatever  country  (lid  not  form  a  part  of  the  Koman  empire,  was,  from  ancient 
custom,  so  styled. 

f  Dr. O'Connor,  who  wan  of  this  opinion,  takes  also  far  ^rai.tfd  that,  in  n  naliw 
of  Alchiid,  or  Ibinharton.  St.  Patrick  might  have  hem  claimed  as  Seuto  Irish  .  A I 
cluid  having  been,  as  he  asxeiN.  the  seat  of  the  Irish  kin^s  in  Alhany  Alclmd, 
Itnpe.s  Chiidensia,  hodic  Ibinbarton,   una-  t n it  re^in  ar\  Pi;mii  Hibernnmm  \l 
Hania\      He  add*,  "  Natns  est  ita.pie  S.    Patnon  inter  Hihern-s  in    pva cipuo 
Hiberomm  propugiianilo  in  Albania  "    Prol   i.  \c  v  hi     This   finely-  he.we\er.  h 
incorrect.    The  citv  in  <jiu ntioti.  -the  Hock  of  Clyde,  an  ll  was  -  ailed,  -u mained 
in  the  hands  of  the  tlntons  *a  late  as  the  days  of  Ncde  (I.  i  c  W  >  "i'1  u,t><- 
fore,  not  for  many  centimes  alter  the  time       St   Patrick  that  it  whs  taken  po-a.  , 
^iori  of  by  the  Sents 
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Armoric  Britain/  The  country  anciently  known  by  this  name 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coasts  of  Gaul;  and  in 
the  territory  now  called  Boulogne  St.  Patrick,  it  appears,  was 
born.  That  it  was  on  the  Armorican  coast  he  had  been  made 
captive,  in  his  boyhood,  all  the  writers  of  his  life  agree ;  and  as 
it  is  allowed  also  by  the  same  authorities  that  his  family  was 
resident  there  at  the  time,  there  arose  a  difficulty  as  to  the  cause 
of  their  migration  thither  from  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  which 
the  fact,  apparent  from  his  own  statement,  that  Armorica  was 
actually  the  place  of  his  nativity,  disposes  of  satisfactorily.  His 
family  was,  as  be  informs  us,  respectable,  his  father  having  held 
the  office  of  Decurio,  or  municipal  senator;  though,  as  it- ap- 
pears, he  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  a  deacon. 
From  a  passage  in  the  Letter  of  the  Saint  to  Coroticus,  it  is 
supposed,  and  not  improbably,  that  his  family  may  havFbeen  of 
Roman  origin;  and  the  opinion  that  his  mother,  Conch essa, 
was  a  native  of  some  part  of  the  Gauls,  is  concurred  in  by  all 
the  old  Irish  writers. 

The  year  of  his  birth  has  been  likewise  a  subject  of  much 
variance  and  controversy;  but  the  calculations  most  to  be  relied 
upon  assign  it  to  a.  o.  387,  which,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment of  bis  having  been,  at  the  time  when  he  was  made  captive, 
sixteen  years  of  age,  brings  this  latter  event  to  the  year  403,  a 
period  memorable  in  Irish  history,  when  the  monarch  Nial  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,  after  laying  waste  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
extended  his  ravages  to  the  maritime  districts  of  Gaul. 
a.  iju  On  being  carried  by  his  captors  to  Ireland,  the  young  Palrick 
4°3.  was  purchased,  as  a  slave,  by  a  man  named  2Milcho,who  lived  in 
that  part  of  Dalaradia  which  is  now  comprised  within  the  county 
of  Antrim.  The  occupation  assigned  to  him  was  the  tending  of 
sheep;  and  his  lonely  rambles  over  the  mountain  and  in  the  forest 
are  described  by  himself  as  having  been  devoted  to  constant 
prayer  and  thought,  and  to  the  nursing  of  those  deep  devotional 
feelings  which,  even  at  that  time,  he  felt  strongly  stirring  within 
him.  The  mountain  alluded  to  by  him,  as  the  scene  of  these 
meditations,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Sliebhrais,  as  it  is  now 
called,  in  Antrim.  At  length,  after  six  years  of  servitude,  the 
desire  of  escaping  from  bondage  arose  in  his  heart;  a  voice  in 
his  dreams ,  he  says,  told  him  that  he  **  was  soon  to  go  to  his 
own  country,"  and  that  a  ship  was  ready  to  convey  him.  Ac- 

*  Patreni  habiii  Calporniairr  diaconnm.  filium  qnnudam  Potiti  preabyteri,  qui  fuil 
in  vico  Rona-cam  Tabtrnia :   villnlatn  Enon  prop*  habuit,  nbi  captnraro  dedi.— 
Cottf>s$.    Doctor  Lanigau  baa  shown  clearly  that  the  place  here  Mentioned,  Bona 
vem.  or  BonavenTaberniir,  wax  in  Armoric  Gaul,  being  the  same  (own  as  Boulogne  - 
*ur  Mcr  in  IWdy.-See  ttccleeiwt.  Hiat.  chap.  3. 
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cordingly,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  slavery,  he  betook  himself 
to  flight,  and,  making  his  way  to  the  south-western  coast  of 
Ireland,  was  there  received,  with  some  reluctance,  on  board  a 
merchant  vessel,  which,  after  a  voyage  of  three  days,  landed  him 
on  the  coast  of  Gaul.' 

After  indulging,  for  a  time,  in  the  society  of  his  parents  and  q 
friends,  being  naturally  desirous  of  retrieving  the  loss  of  those  409 
years  during  which  he  had  been  left  without  instruction,  he  re-  to 
paired  to  the  celebrated  monastery  or  college  of  St.  Martin,-}-  41°" 
near  Tours,  where  he  remained  four  years,  and  was,  it  is  be- 
lieved, initiated  there  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  That  his  mind 
dwelt  much  on  recollections  of  Ireland,  may  be  concluded  from 
a  dream  which  he  represents  himself  to  have  had  about  this  time, 
in  which  a  messenger  appeared  to  him,  coming  as  if  from  Ireland, 
and  bearing  innumerable  letters,  on  one  of  which  were  written 
these  words,  M  The  Voice  of  the  Irish."  At  the  same  moment, 
he  fancied  that  he  could  hear  the  voices  of  persons  from  the 
wood  of  Foclut,near  the  Western  Sea,  crying  out,  as  if  with  one 
voice,  "We  entreat  thee,  holy  youth,  to  come  and  walk  still 
among  us." — "I  was  greatly  affected  in  my  heart,"  adds  the 
Saint,  in  describing  this  dream,  "and  could  read  no  further;  [ 
then  awoke."}  In  these  natural  workings  of  a  warm  and  pious 
imagination,  described  by  himself  thus  simply, — so  unlike  the 
prodigies  and  miracles  with  which  most  of  the  legends  of  his  life 
abound, — we  see  what  a  hold  the  remembrance  of  Ireland  had 
taken  of  his  youthful  fancy,  and  how  fondly  he  already  contemp- 
lated some  holy  work  in  her  service. 

At  the  time  when  this  vision  occurred,  St.  Patrick  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  and  it  was  shortly  after,  we  are  told,  that  he 
placed  himself  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  St.  German  of 
Auxerre,  a  man  of  distinguished  reputation,  in  those  times,  both 
as  a  civilian  and  an  ecclesiastic.  From  this  period,  there  is  no 
very  accurate  account  of  the  Saint's  studies  or  transactions,  till, 

•  It  is  said  in  sotne  of  the  lives  or  St.  Patrick,  that  there  wan  a  law  in  Ireland 
according  to  which  slaves  should  heroine  free  in  the  seventh  year,  and  that  it  was 
under  this  law  be  gained  his  liberty.  The  same  writers  add.  that  this  was  con- 
formable to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews — more  Hehrvrornm.  (Levit.  xxv.40.) — Sea 
on  this  point,  Dr.  Lanigan,  chap.  iv.  note  43. 

f  The  monastic  institution,  says  Mabilloo,  was  introduced  u  in  Hiberniam  in- 
sularo  per  S.  Patricium,  S.  Martini  discipulum."  f 

i  The  following  is  the  Saint's  description  of  this  dream  in  his  own  homely  Latin : — 
**  Et  ibi  scilicet  vidi  in  viso,  nocte,  virum  venientem  quasi  de  Hiheriooe,  cui  nomen. 
Victoricios,  com  epistolis  insramerabilibns,  et  dedit  mihi  uuam  ei  illis,  et  legi  prin- 
cipiuna  e pistole  continentem  Vox  Hiberionacam.  Et  dum  recitambam  principium 
e  pistole  putabam  ipso  momento  aadire  vocera  ipso  rum  qni  ernnt  junta  sylvani  K»> 
clnti,  quae  est  prope  mare  occidentale.  Et  aic  exclamaverunt  quasi  ex  uno  ore, 
Rogamus  te,  saocte  puer,  ut  venias  et  adhuc  amboles  inter  nos.  Et  \alde  couv 
punctus  sum  corde,  et  amplius  uon  potui  legere :  et  sic  expergefactus  stun.'1 
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in  the  year  429,  we  find  him  accompanying  St.  German  and 
Lupus,  in  their  expedition  to  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  eradi- 
cating from  that  country  the  growing  errors  of  Pelagianism. 
Nine  years  of  this  interval  he  is  said  to  have  passed  in  an  island, 
or  islands,  of  the  Tuscan  Sea;  and  the  conjecture  that  Lerins 
was  the  place  of  his  retreat  seems,  notwithstanding  the  slight 
geographical  difficulty,  by  no  means  improbable.  There  had 
been  recently  a  monastery  established  in  that  island,  which  be- 
came afterwards  celebrated  for  the  number  of  holy  and  learned 
persons  whom  it  had  produced  ;  nor  could  the  destined  apostle 
have  chosen  for  himself  a  retreat  more  calculated  to  nurse  the 
solemn  enthusiasm  which  such  a  mission  required  than  among 
the  pious  and  contemplative  Solitaries  of  the  small  isle  of  Lerins. 

The  attention  of  Rome  being  at  this  time  directed  to  the  state 
of  Christianity  among  the  Irish,-r-most  probably  by  the  reports 
on  that  subject  received  from  the  British  missionaries, — it  was 
resolved  by  Celestine  to  send  a  bishop  to  that  country,  and  Pal- 
ladius  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  person  appointed.  The  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  fitted  St.  Patrick  to  take  part  in  such 
a  mission,  and  probably  his  own  expressed  wishes  to  that  effect, 
induced  St.  German  to  send  him  to  Rome  with  recoinmenda- 
a.  d.  tions  to  the  Holy  Father.  But,  before  his  arrival,  Palladius  had 
431-  departed  for  Ireland,  and  the  hopeless  result  of  his  mission  has 
already  been  related.  Immediately  on  the  death  of  this  bishop 
two  or  three  of  his  disciples  set  out  to  announce  the  event  to  his 
successor  St.  Patrick,  who  was  then  on  his  way  through  Gaul. 
Having  had  himself  consecrated  bishop  at  Eboria,  a  town  in  the 
north-west  of  that  country,  the  Saint  proceeded  on  his  course 
to  the  scene  of  his  labours;  and,  resting  but  a  short  time  in 
Britain,*  arrived  in  Ireland,  as  the  Irish  Annals  inform  us,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sextus  the  Third. 

His  first  landing  appears  to  have  been  on  the  shore  of  Dublin ; 
43k|.  or,  as  it  is  described,  "  the  celebrated  port  of  the  territory  of  the 
Evoleni,"  by  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  meant  the  "  portus 
Eblanorum"  of  Ptolemy,  the  present  harbour  of  Dublin.  After 
meeting  with  a  repulse,  at  this  and  some  other  places  in  Leinster, 
the  Saint,  anxious,  we  are  told,  to  visit  the  haunts  of  his  youth, 

*  During  one  of  St.  Patrick'*  visits  to  Britain,  he  in  supposed  to  have  preached 
in  Cornwall.  "  By  persisting  in  their  Druidism,"  says  Borlase,  M  the  Bntons  of 
Cornwall  drew  the  attention  of  St.  Patrick  this  way,  who  about  the  year  438,  with  '20 
companion*,  halted  a  little  on  his  way  to  Ireland  on  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  hailt  a  monastery.  Whether  St.  German  was  in  Cornwall  at  thw 
time,  I  cannot  say  ;  bat,  according  to  Usher,  he  was  either  in  Cornwall  or  Wales, 
fir  St.  Patrick  is  said,  M  ad  praxeptorem  suum  beatnm  Germanum  divertisse,  et 
apnd  Brttannos  in  partibus  Comubiar  et  Cambria-  aliquandiu  snbstitisse."— Buflane . 
Antitf.  book  iv.  chap.  x.  sect  2. 
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to  see  his  old  master  Milcho,  and  endeavour  lo  convert  him  to 
the  faith,  steered  hi^course  for  East  I  lslcr,  and  arrived  with  his 
companions  at  a  port  near  Strangford,  in  the  district  now  called 
the  barony  of  Lecale.    Here,  on  landing  and  proceeding  a  short 
way  up  the  country,  they  were  met  by  a  herdsman,  in  the  service 
of  the  lord  of  the  district,  who,  supposing  them  to  be  sea-robbers 
or  pirates,  hastened  to  alarm  the  whole  household.    In  a  mo- 
ment, the  master  himself,  whose  name  was  Dicho,  made  his 
appearance,  attended   by  a  number  of  armed  followers,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  the  intruders.   Bui,  on  seeing  Si. 
Patrick,  so  much  struck  was  the  rude  chief  with  the  calm 
sanctity  of  his  aspect,  that  the  uplifted  weapon  was  suspended, 
and  he  at  once  invited  the  whole  of  tho  parly  to  his  dwelling. 
The  impression  which  the  looks  of  the  Saint  had  made,  his 
Christian  eloquence  but  served  to  deepen  and  confirm  ;  and  not 
merely  the  pagan  lord  himself,  but  all  his  family  became  converts. 

Jn  an  humble  barn  belonging  to  this  chief,  which  was  ever 
after  called  Sabhul  Padruic,  or  Patrick  s  Barn,  the  Saint  cele- 
brated divine  worship ;  and  we  shall  find  that  this  spot,  conse- 
crated by  his  first  spiritual  triumph,  continued  to  the  last  his 
most  favourite  and  most  frequented  retreat. 

Desirous  of  visiting  his  former  abode,  and  seeing  that  moun- 
tain where  he  had  so  often  prayed  in  the  time  of  his  bondage, 
he  set  out  for  the  residence  of  his  master  Milcho,  w  hich  appears 
to  have  been  situated  in  the  valley  of  Aivuil,  in  that  district  of 
Dalaradia  inhabited  by  the  Cruthcne,  or  Irish  Picts.  What- 
ever might  have  been  his  hope  of  effecting  the  conversion  of  his 
old  master,  he  was  doomed  to  meet  with  disappointment;  as 
Milcho,  fixed  and  inveterate  in  his  heathenism,  on  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  his  holy  visiter,  refused  to  receive  or  see  him. 

After  remaining  some  time  in  Down,  to  which  count)  he  had 
returned  from  Dalaradia,  St.  Patrick  prepared,  on  the  approach 
of  Easter,  to  risk  the  bold,  and  as  it  proved,  politic  step  of 
celebrating  that  great  Christian  festival  in  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Tara,  where  the  Princes  and  States  of  the  whole 
kingdom  were  to  be  about  that  time  assembled.  Taking  leave 
of  bis  new  friend  Dicho,  he  set  sail  with  his  companions,  and 
steering  southwards  arrived  at  the  harbour,  now  called  Col}),  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.  There  leaving  his  boat,  he  proceeded 
with  his  party  to  the  Plain  of  Breg,  in  which  the  ancient  city  ol 
Tara  was  situated.  In  the  course  of  Ins  journey,  a  youth  of  fa- 
mily whom  he  baptised,  and  to  whom,  on  account  of  the  kindly 
qualities  of  his  nature,  he  gave  the  name o! "Benignus,  conceived 
*uch  an  affection  for  him  a>  to  in>ist  on  being  the  companion  ol 
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his  way.  This  enthusiastic  youth  became  afterwards  one  of  his 
most  favourite  disciples,  and,  on  his  dea^,  succeeded  him  as 
bishop  of  Armagh. 

On  their  arrival  at  Slane,  the  Saint  and  his  companions  pitched 
their  tents  for  the  night,  and  as  it  was  the  eve  of  the  festival 
of  Easter,  lighted  at  night-fall  the  paschal  fire.  *  It  happened 
that,  on  the  same  evening,  the  monarch  Leogaire  and  Che  as- 
sembled princes  were,  according  to  custom,  celebrating  the 
pagan  festival  of  La  Bealtinne  ;f  and  as  it  was  a  law  that  no 
(ires  should  be  lighted  on  that  night,  till  the  great  pile  in  the 
palace  of  Tara  was  kindled,  the  paschal  fire  of  St.  Patrick,  on 
being  seen  from  the  heights  of  Tara,  before  that  of  the  monarch, 
excited  the  wonder  of  all  assembled.  To  the  angry  inquiries  of 
Leogaire,  demanding  who  could  have  dared  to  violate  thus  the 
law,  his  Magi  or  Druids  are  said  to  have  made  Answer, — "This 
fire,  which  has  now  been  kindled  before  our  eyes,  unless  ex- 
tinguished this  very  night,  will  never  be  extinguished  throughout 
all  time.  Moreover,  it  will  tower  above  all  the  fires  of  our  an- 
cient rites,  and  he  who  lights  it  will  ere  long  scatter  your  king- 
dom." $  Surprised  and  indignant,  the  monarch  instantly  des- 
patched messengers  to  summon  the  offender  to  his  presence  ; 
the  princes  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  upon  the  grass  to  re- 
ceive him ;  and,  on  his  arrival,  one  alone  among  them,  Here, 
the  son  of  Dego,  impressed  with  reverence  by  the  stranger's  ap- 
pearance, stood  up  to  salute  him. 

That  they  heard,  with  complacency,  however,  his  account 
of  the  objects  of  his  mission,  appears  from  his  preaching  at  the 
palace  of  Tara,  on  the  following  day,  in  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  the  States-General,  and  maintaining  an  argument 
against  the  most  learned  of  the  Druids,  in  which  the  victory 
was  on  his  side.  It  is  recorded,  that  the  only  person  who,  upon 
this  occasion,  rose  to  welcome  him  was  the  arch-poet  Dubtach, 
who  became  his  convert  on  that  very  day,  and  devoted,  thence- 
forth, his  poetical  talents  to  religious  subjects  alone.  §  The 

•  M  According  to  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern  ecclesiastical  liturgy,  fire  was* 
to  be  struck  and  lighted  up.  with  solemn  prayers  and  ceremonies,  on  Kaster  Eve, 
which  fire  was  to  be  kept  burning  in  the  church  lamps  till  the  eve  of  Good  Friday  ■ 
in  the  ensuing  year.*' — M  titter's  Inquiry. 

t  M  Ancieutly  their  lime*  of  repast  were  for  Uie  moat  part  in  the  evening ;  from 
which  custom  that  solemn  feaxt  at  which  Laogair,  king  of  Ireland,  entertained  all 
the  orders  of  the  kingdom  at  Tarah,  ann.  455,  is  in  the  Ulster  annals  called  the  C«*na 
Temne,  the  Supper  of  Tarah ;  and  it  is  rcmarkahlc  that  from  this  supper  historian* 
have  fiied  an  era  for  the  latter  part  of  the  times  of  that  monarch's  administration." 
—  Warn'*  Antiquities. 

*  Hie  ignis  out  in  videmns,  nisi  extinctus  fuerit  hac  nocte,  noo  extinguetinr  in 
sternum :  insoper  et  omnes  ignes  nostra-  cou»uetudinis  super  excellet ;  et  Die  qui 
inceodit  ilium,  regnum  tuum  dissipabit.—fVoOK*,  S.  Patrtc.  Vita,  lib.  i.  c.35. 

§  Carmina  qua>  quondam  percgit  injaudem  falsorum  deorum  jam  in  usum  me  bore  in 
nutans  et  linguam,  poemata  clariora  cumporit  iu  la  tide  in  Omnipoteutis— ./wr/m 
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monarch  himself,  too,  while  listening  to  the  words  of  the  apostle, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed  to  his  surrounding  nobles,  u  It  is  better 
that  I  should  believe  than  die;"— and,  appalled  by  the  awful 

denouncements  of  the  preacher,  to  have  at  once  professed  him- 
self Christian. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  king  Leogaire,  with  that 
spirit  of  tolerance  which  then  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  so  sin- 
gularly smoothed  the  way  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  in  Ire- 
land, gave  full  leave  lo  the  Saint  to  promulgate  his  new  creed 
to  the  people,  on  condition  of  his  not  infringing  the  laws  or 
peace  of  the  kingdom.  But  that  either  himself,  or  his  queen, 
had  enlisted  among  the  converts,  there  appears  strong  reason 
to  question.  In  adducing  instances  of  the  great  success  with 
which  God  had  blessed  his  mission,  the  Saint  makes  mention  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  of  rank,  who,  he  boasts,  had 
embraced  the  faith;  but,  with  respect  to  the  conversion  ol  the 
king  or  queen,  he  maintains  a  total  silence.  It  has  been,  indeed, 
in  the  higher  regions  of  society  that,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  Christianity,  its  light  has  always  encountered  the  most 
resisting  medium;  and  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrative  ol  St.  Pa- 
trick, that,  while  he  found  the  people  every  where  docile  liste- 
ners, his  success  with  the  upper  or  dominant  caste  was  compa- 
ratively slow  and  limited  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that,  so  late  as  the 
time  when  he  wrote  his  Confession,  the  greater  part  of  the 
kings  and  princes  were  yet  converted. 

Among  the  females,  however,  even  of  this  highest  class,  the 
lessons  of  peace  and  humility  which  he  inculcated  were  always 
hailed  w  ith  welcome;  and  he  descrihes  one  noble  young  Scotic 
lady,  whom  he  had  baptised,  as  "blessed  and  most  beautiful." 
To  the  list  of  his  royal  female  converts  are  to  he  added  the 
sisters  Ethnea  and  Fethlimia,  daughters  of  the  king  Leogaire; 
whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with,  in  the  course  ol 
a  journey  over  the  plain  of  Connaught,  under  circumstances 
full  of  what  may  be  called  the  poesy  of  real  life. 

It  was  natural  that  the  dream  of  "the  Voice  of  the  Irish, ' 
by  which  his  imagination  had  many  years  before  been  haunted, 
should  now,  in  the  midst  of  events  so  exciting  and  gratifying, 

Some  writing!  under  the  name  of  this  poet  are  to  be  found  io  the  Irish  collection 
An  elegant  hymn  of  bis  (says  Mr.  O'Reilly)  addressed  to  the  Almighty  is  preserved 
in  the  Felire  Aenguis.  or  account  of  the  festivals  of  the  church,  written  by  Angus 
Ceile-De,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth  century."  There  is  also,  in  the  Book  of 
Kights,  a  very  aid  poem  attributed  to  bito,  in  which  he  thus  assert*  the  supremacy  ol 
his  art ' There  is  no  right  of  visitation  or  headship  (superiority)  over  the  truly 
learned  poet.  '—Trans.  lbemo-Ctlt.  Society 

•  *  Et  etiam  una  benedicta  Scolta  genitive,  nobilis,  pulcherrima,  adulta  erat  quam 
ego  bapluavi."— C<mje*$. 
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recur  vividly  to  his  mind ;  and  we  are  told,  accordingly,  *  that  a 
wish  to  visit  once  more  the  scene  of  that  vision, — to  behold  the 
wood,  beside  the  Western  Sea,  from  whence  the  voices  ap- 
peared to  come, — concurred  with  other  more  important  objects 
to  induce  him  to  undertake  this  journey  westwards.  Resting  for 
the  night,  on  his  way,  at  a  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
royal  residence,  Cruachan  himself  and  his  companions  had  be- 
gun, at  day-break,  to  chaunt  their  morning  service,  when  the 
two  young  princesses  coming  to  the  fountain,  at  this  early  hour, 
to  bathe,  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  ve- 
nerable persons  all  clothed  in  white  garments  and  holding  books 
in  their  hands.  On  their  inquiring  who  the  strangers  were, 
and  to  what  class  of  beings  they  belonged,  whether  celestial, 
aerial,  or  terrestrial,  St.  Patrick  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  furnished  of  instructing  them  in  the  nature  of  the  true 
God ;  and,  while  answering  their  simple  and  eager  questions  as 
to  where  the  God  he  worshipped  dwelt,  whether  in  heaven  or 
on  the  earth,  on  mountains  or  in  valleys,  in  the  sea  or  in  rivers, 
contrived  to  explain  to  them  the  leading  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Delighted  with  his  discourse,  the  royal  sisters  declared 
their  willingness  to  conform  to  any  course  of  life  that  would 
render  them  acceptable  to  such  a  God  as  he  announced ;  and, 
being  then  baptised  by  the  holy  stranger,  at  the  fountain,  be- 
came in  a  short  time  after  consecrated  virgins  of  the  church,  f 

The  Saint  had,  previously  to  his  leaving Meath,  attended  the 
celebration  of  the  Taltine  Games,  and  taken  advantage  of  the 
vast  multitudes  there  assembled  to  forward  his  mighty  work  of 
conversion.  In  the  course  of  this  journey,  likewise,  to  Con- 
naught,  he  turned  aside  a  little  from  the  direct  road,  to  visit 
that  frightful  haunt  of  cruelty  and  superstition,  the  Plain  of 
Slaughter,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  where,  from  time  imme- 
morial, had  stood  the  Druidical  idol  Crom-Cruach,  called  some- 
times also  Caen-Groilh,  or  Head  of  the  Sun.  This  image,  to 
which,  as  to  Moloch  of  old,  young  children  were  offered  up  in 
sacrifice,  had  been  an  object  of  worship,  we  are  told,  with  every 
successive  colony  by  which  the  island  had  been  conquered.  For 
St.  Patrick,  however,  was  reserved  the  glory  of  destroying  both 
idol  and  worship ;  and  a  large  church  was  now  erected  by  him 
in  the  place  where  these  monstrous  riles  had  been  so  long  so- 
lemnised.^: 

*  Jocelin.  cap.  Iv. 

t  J  vE?  of  St  1>atrick*  Probus,  Tripartite,  &c 

+  VVhen  we  hear  of  churches  erected  by  St."  Patrick,  very  many  of  which  were 
,  e|'*a'n'y  of  much  later  foundation,  we  are  not  to  understand  snrh  edifices  as  are  mo 
called  in  our  days,  but  humble  buildings  made  of  hurdles  or  wattles,  clay  and  tbatcfc, 
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His  spiritual  labours,  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  are  all  detailed 

with  a  fond  minuteness  by  his  biographers,  and  exhibit,  with 
little  exception,  the  very  same  How  of  triumphant  success  which 
marked  his  progress  from  the  beginning.  Baptising  multitudes 
wherever  he  went,  providing  churches  for  the  congregations 
thus  formed,  and  ordaining  priests  from  among  his  disciples,  to 
watch  over  them,  —  his  only  rest  from  these  various  cares  was 
during  a  part  of  the  Lent  season,  when  retiring  alone  to  the 
heights  of  Mount  Eagle,  *  or,  as  it  has  been  since  called,  the 
Mountain  of  St.  Patrick,  he  there  devoted  himself,  for  a  time, 
to  fasting  and  solitary  prayer.  W  bile  thus  occupied,  the  various 
seafowl  and  birds  of  prey  that  would  naturally  be  attracted  to 
the  spot,  by  the  sight  of  a  living  creature  in  so  solitary  a 
place, f  were  transformed,  by  the  fancy  of  the  superstitious, 
into  flocks  of  demons  which  came  to  tempt  and  disturb  the 
holy  man  from  his  devotion*.  After  this  interval  of  seclusion, 
he  proceeded  northwards  to  the  country  then  called  Tir-amal- 
gaidh,  the  modern  barony  o(  Ty  raw  ley. 

He  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  the  wood  of  Foelut, 
near  the  Ocean,  from  whence  the  voices  of  the  Irish  had  called 
to  him  in  his  dream;  and,  whether  good  fortune  alone  was  con- 
cerned in  effecting  the  accomplishment  of  the  omen,  or,  as  is 
most  likely,  the  thought  that  he  was  specially  appointed  to  thi> 
place  gave  fresh  impulse  to  his  zeal,  the  signal  success  which 
actually  attended  his  mission  in  this  district  sufficiently  justified 
any  reliance  he  might  have  placed  upon  the  dream.  Arriving 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  king  of  that  territory,  and  at  the 
moment  when  his  seven  sons,  having  just  terminated  a  dispute 
concerning  the  succession,  were,  together  with  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people,  collected  on  the  occasion,  St.  Patrick  repaired 
to  the  assembly,  and  by  his  preaching,  brought  over  to  the 
faith  of  Christ  not  only  the  seven  princes,  including  the  new 
king,  but  also  twelve  thousand  persons  more,  all  of  w  hom  he 
soon  after  baptised.    It  is  supposed  that  to  these  western  rc- 

according  to  the  ancient  fashion  of  Ireland,  and  which  could  be  put  together  in  a  very 
short  time." — Lanigan,  chap.  v.  note  74. 

*  Cruachan-aichU,  since  called  Crunch  Phadruic  (Croagh  Patrick,  in  Mayo), 
that  is,  the  bean  or  mountain  of  St.  Patrick. 

f  M  Multitodo  avium  venit  circa  ilium,  ita  ut  noo  posset  v  id  ere  faciem  cceli  et 
terra  ac  maris  propter  aves." — Probus,  lib.  ii.  cap.  19. 

M  Jocelio  is  the  only  biographer  of  St.  Patrick  that  has  spoken  of  the  expulsion  by 
him  of  serpeuts  and  other  venemous  creatures  from  Ireland.  From  his  book  this 
story  made  its  way  into  other  tracts,  and  even  into  some  breviaries.  Had  soch  a 
wonderful  circumstance  really  occurred,  it  would  have  been  recorded  in  oar  annals 
and  other  works,  long  before  Jocelins  time."— Lanigan,  EccUsiast.  Hitt.  chap.  v. 
note  108.  The  teamed  Colgan,  in  exposing  the  weakness  of  this  story,  alleges,  thnt 
in  the  most  ancient  documents  of  Irian  history,  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  vene- 
mous animals  having  ever  been  found  in  this  country. 
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gions  or  Ireland  the  Saint  alludes,  in  his  Confession,  where  he 
slated  that  he  had  visited  remote  districts  where  no  missionary 
had  been  before; — an  assertion  important,  as  plainly  implying 
that,  in  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  conntry,  Christianity 
had,  before  li is  time,  been  preached  and  practised. 

From  this  period,  through  the  remainder  of  bis  truly  wonder- 
working career,  the  records  of  his  transactions  present  but  little 
variety;  bis  visits  to  Leinster,  Ulster,  and  Munster  being  but 
repetitions  of  the  course  of  success  we  have  been  contemplat- 
ing,— a  continuation  of  the  same  ardour,  activity,  and  self- 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  missionary  himself,  and  the  same 
intelligence,  susceptibility,  and  teachableness  on  the  part  of 
most  of  his  hearers. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  docile  and  devotional  spirit 
which  he  found  everywhere,  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
singular  forbearance  with  which,  among  the  highest,  even  the 
rejecters  of  his  doctrine  tolerated  his  preaching  it,  yet  that  his 
life  was  sometimes  in  danger  appears  from  his  own  statements ; 
and  an  instance  or  two  are  mentioned  by  his  biographers,  where 
the  petti  must  have  been  imminent.  *  On  one  of  these  occasions 
he  was  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  generosity  of  his  charioteer, 
Odran;  who,  hearing  of  the  intention  of  a  desperate  chieftain, 
named  Failge,  to  attack  the  Saint  when  on  bis  way  through  the 
King's  County,  contrived,  under  the  pretence  of  being  fatigued, 
to  induce  his  master  to  take  the  driver's  seat,  and  so,  being  mis- 
taken for  St.  Patrick,  received  the  lance  of  the  assassin  in  his 
stead.f  The  death  of  this  charioteer  is  made  more  memo- 
rable by  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  he  is  the  only 
martyr  on  record  who,  in  the  course  of  this  peaceful  crusade 
in  Ireland,  fell  a  victim  by  the  hands  of  an  Irishman.  On 
another  occasion,  while  visiting  Locale,  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
labours,  a  design  was  formed  against  his  life  by  the  captain  of 
a  band  of  robbers,  which  he  not  only  baffled  by  his  intrepidity 
and  presence  of  mind,  but  succeeded  in  converting  the  repentant 

*  Id  his  Confession,  the  Saint  make*  mention  of  the  sufferings  of  himself  and  his 
followers,  and  M  of  the  precautious  he  took  against  giving  occasion  to  a  general  per- 
secution, using,  among  other  means,  thai  of  making  presents  to  the  unconverted 
kings,  some  of  whom,  however,  while  obstinate  themselves,  allowed  their  sons  to 
fol  low  him  :—w  Interim  promia,"  he  says,  "dabam  regions  propter  quod  dabaui 
mercedem  filiis  ipsorum  qui  mecum  ambulant,  et  nihil  comprehenderant  nw>  com 
eotnitibus  meis." 

t  Among  the  specimens  of  Irish  manuscripts,  given  by  Astte,  there  is  one  from 
a  tract  relating  to  this  event :—  "This  specimen,"  says  the  writer,  u  i«  taken  from  an 
ancient  manuscript  of  two  tracts,  relating  to  the  old  municipal  laws  of  Ireland. 
The  first  contains  the  trial  of  Enna.  brother  of  Laogarins.  chief  king  of  Ireland,  for 
the  murder  of  Oraine  (Odran)  chariot-driver  of  St.  Patrick,  before  Dumpthnc 
(Dnbtachj,  the  king's  chief  bard,  and  the  sentence  passed  thereon,  about  the  year 
4:*0» 
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bandit  into  a  believer.  Full  of  compunction,  this  man,  whose 
name  was  Maccaldus,  demanded  of  St  Patrick  what  flQ^i  of 

penance  he  ought  to  undergo  for  his  crimes;  and  the  nature  of 
the  task  which  the  Saint  imposed  upon  him  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  enterprising  cast  of  his  own  mind.  The  penitent 
was  to  depart  from  Ireland  immediately;  lo  trust  himself,  alone, 
to  the  waves,  in  a  leathern  boat,  and  taking  with  him  nothing 
but  a  coarse  garment,  land  on  the  first  shore  to  which  the 
wind  might  hear  him,  and  there  devote  himself  to  the  service 
of  God.  This  command  was  obeyed ;  and  it  is  added  that,  wafted 
by  the  wind  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Maccaldus  found  there  two  holy 
bishops,  by  whom  he  was  most  kindly  received,  and  w  ho  directed 
bim  in  bis  penitential  works  with  so  much  spiritual  advantage, 
that  he  succeeded  them  in  the  bishopric  of  the  island,  and 
became  renowned  for  sanctitv. 

The  most  active  foes  St.  Patrick  had  to  encounter  were  to 
be  found  naturally  among  those  Magi  or  Druids,  w  ho  saw  in  the 
system  be  was  introducing  the  downfall  of  their  own  religion 
and  power.  An  attempt  made  against  his  life,  shortly  before 
his  grand  wx>rk  of  conversion  in  Tyrawley,  is  said  to  have 
originated  among  that  priesthood,  and  to  have  been  averted 
only  by  the  interference  of  one  of  the  convert  princes.  Among 
the  civil  class  of  the  Literati,  however,  his  holy  cause  found 
some  devoted  allies.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  arch- 
poet  Dnbtactb  became  very  early  a  convert;  and  we  find  the 
Saint,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  through  Lcinsfcr,  paying  a 
visit  to  this  bard's  residence,  in  Hy-Kinse!lagh,  and  consulting 
with  him  upon  matters  relating  to  the  faith.  The  arch-poet's 
disciple,  too,  Fiech,  was  here  admitted  to  holy  orders  by  St. 
Patrick,  and,  becoming  afterwards  bishop  of  Sletty,  left  behind 
him  a  name  as  distinguished  for  piety  as  for  learning. 

The  event,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Saint  addressed  his 
indignant  letter  to  Coroticns,  the  only  authentic  writing,  besides 
the  Confession,  we  have  from  his  hand,  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  during  his  stay  on  the  Munster  coast,  about  the  year 
450/  A  British  prince,  named  Coroticns,  who,  though  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  Christian,  was  not  the  less,  as  appears  from 
his  conduct,  a  pirate  and  persecutor,  had  landed  with  a  party  of 
armed  followers,  while  St.  Patrick  was  on  the  coast,  and  set 
about  plundering  a  large  district  in  which,  on  the  very  day 
before,  the  Saint  bad  baptised  and  confirmed  a  vast  number 

• 

*  In  the  chroDoloffV  of  tlie  events  of  St.  Patrick's  lite,  I  h;i\e  tlimiie(wiil  tbllovveil 
I>r.  Lanipm, than  whom,  in  nil  reacts,  there  rannot  be  ;»  nmrv  niHustrt-.tn  or  trust 
\\  orthy  ^lide. 
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of  converts.  *  Having  murdered  several  of  these  persons,  the 
pirat»£  carried  off  a  considerable  number  of  captives,  and  theu 
sold  ihem  as  slaves  to  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  their  last  joint  excursion  into  Britain.  A  letter 
despatched  by  the  Saint  to  the  marauders,  requesting  them  to 
restore  the  baptised  captives,  and  part  of  the  booty,  having  been 
treated  by  them  with  contumely,  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  forthwith  issuing  the  solemn  epistle  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  in  which,  denouncing  Coroticus  and  his  followers 
as  robbers  and  murderers,  he,  in  his  capacity  of"  Bishop  esta- 
blished in  Ireland,"  declares  them  to  be  excommunicated. 

Having  now  preached  through  all  the  provinces,  and  tilled 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  with  Christians  and  with  churches, 
St.  Patrick  saw  that  the  fit  period  was  now  arrived  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  extensive  hierarchy  he  had  thus  constructed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  metropolitical  see.  In  selecting  the 
district  of  Macha  for  the  seat  of  the  primacy,  he  was  influenced, 
doubtless,  by  the  associations  connected  with  that  place,  as  an 
ancient  royal  residence, — the  celebrated  Palace  of  Eraania 
having  stood  formerly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eminence 
upon  which  Ardmacha,  or  Armagh,  afterwards  rose.  The  time 
of  the  foundation  of  this  see  by  St.  Patrick  has  been  variously 
stated ;  but  the  opinion  of  those  who  place  it  late  in  his  career, 
besides  being  equally  borne  out  by  evidence,  seems  by  far  the 
most  consonant  with  reason;  as  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
would  have  set  about  establishing  a  metropolitical  see  for  all 
Ireland,  until  he  had  visited  the  various  provinces,  ascertained 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  each,  and  regulated  accordingly 
their  ecclesiastical  concerns.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Ware 
and  other  writers,  who  give  to  this  see  the  designation  of  ar- 
chiepiscopal,  and  style  St.  Patrick  an  archbishop,  have  been 
guilty  of  a  slight  anachronism ;  as  it  was  not  till  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century  that  the  title  of  archbishop  was  known 
in  Ireland.  It  was,  indeed,  in  all  countries  a  term  of  rather 
late  adoption, — St.  Athanasius  being,  I  rather  think,  the  first 
writer  in  whose  works  it  is  found. 

The  see  of  Armagh  being  now  established,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  won  over  to  the  faith,  St.  Patrick  resting  in 

*  "  De  sanguine  ionocentium  Christianorum,  quo*  ego  innumeroa  Deogeoai,  atque 
in  Christo  confirmavi,  postera  die  qua  chriama  neophyti  iu  veste  Candida  flagrabat 
in  fronte  ipsornm." — Confess. 

u  We  have  here,  in  a  few  words,"  says  Dr.  Lanigan,  uan  exact  description  of 
the  ancient  discipline,  according  to  which  the  sacrament  of  confirmation  or  chrism 
used  to  be  administered  immediately  after  baptism  by  the  bishop,  in  case  be  were 
the  baptiser  or  present  on  the  occasion.  We  see  also  the  white  garment  of  the 
newly  baptised/' 
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the  midst  of  (he  spiritual  creation  he  had  called  up  round  him, 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  between  Armagh  and  his 
favourite  retreat,  at  Sabhul,  in  the  barony  of  Lecale, — that 
spot  which  had  witnessed  the  first  dawn  of  his  apostolical 
career,  and  now  shared  in  the  calm  glories  which  surrounded 
its  setting.  Among  the  many  obvious  fables  with  which  even 
the  best  of  the  ancient  records  of  bis  life  abound,  is  to  be  reck- 
oned the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome,  after  the  foundation 
of  Armagh,  with  the  view  of  obtaining,  as  is  alleged,  from  the 
pope,  a  confirmation  of  its  metropolitical  priv  ileges,  and  also 
of  procuring  a  supply  of  relics.  This  story,  invented,  it  is  plain, 
to  dignify  and  lend  a  lustre  to  some  relics  shown  in  later  times 
at  Armagh,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Saint's  written  testi- 
mony, which  proves  him  constantly  to  have  remained  in  Ireland, 
from  the  time  when  he  commenced  his  mission  in  the  baronv 
of  Lecale,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  In  the  document  hero 
referred  to,  which  was  written  after  the  foundation  of  Armagh, 
he  declares  expressly  that  the  Lord  "  had  commanded  him  to 
come  among  the  Irish,  and  to  stay  with  them  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life." 

Among  the  last  proceedings  recorded  of  him,  he  is  said  to 
have  held  some  synods  at  Armagh,  in  which  canons  were 
decreed,  and  ecclesiastical  matters  regulated.  Of  the  canons 
at  tributed  to  these  early  Synods,  there  are  some  pronounced 
to  he  of  a  much  later  date,  while  of  others  the  authenticity  has 
high  ben,  by  and  critical  authority,  admitted. 

The  impression  that  his  death  was  not  far  distant,  appears 
to  have  been  strong  on  the  Saint  s  mind  when  he  wrote  his 
Confession,  the  chief  object  of  which  was,  to  inform  his  rela- 
tives, and  others  in  foreign  nations,  of  the  redeeming  change 
which  God,  through  his  ministry,  had  worked  in  the  minds  of 
the  Irish.  With  this  view  it  was  that  he  wrote  his  parting  com- 
munication in  Latin,  though  fully  aware,  as  he  himself  acknow- 
ledges, how  rude  and  imperfect  was  his  mode  of  expressing 
himself  in  that  tongue,  from  the  constant  habit  he  had  been  in, 
for  so  many  years,  of  speaking  no  language  but  Irish. 

In  his  retreat  at  Sabhul,  the  venerable  Saint  was  seized  a.  d. 
with  his  last  illness.  Perceiving  that  death  was  near  at  hand,  465. 
and  wishing  that  Armagh,  as  the  seat  of  his  own  peculiar  see, 

*  Several  of  these  canons  amir  tr  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  n  time  when  i\i?amstu 
was  not  yet  extinct  in  Irrhnd  Thus,  httiom:  the  rations  ot  tht  n\ imd  n|  I'.itnr  k , 
Anxiliiii,  and  KanernitiN,  tht-  eighth  hr^ins  thus — lT|<  ricu*  pro  f^nhit  hominr 
fidejussor  faerie."  In  the  thirteenth  it  is  said.-u  Kletiim«<\ nam  rt  drntr^vs  in 
F.criesiam  recipi  0on  lir.ef ;"  a.,H  in  the  fourteenth.  "  f  hrMtinmis  o.ni  -  mnr*tf.V»- 
/i/ittm  ad  arnspirrm  inesnent. 
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should  be  the  resting-place  of  his  remains,  he  set  out  to  reach 
that  spot;  but  feeling,  on  his  way,  some  inward  warnings,  w  hich 
the  fancy  of  tradition  has  converted  into  the  voice  of  an 
Angel,  commanding  him  to  return  to  Sabhul,  as  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  his  last  hour,  he  went  back  to  .that  retreat,  and 
there,  about  a  week  after,  died,  on  the  1 7th  of  March,  a.  d. 
465,  having  then  reached,  according  to  the  most  consistent  hy- 
thesis  on  the  subject,  his  seventy-eighth  year.  No  sooner  had 
the  news  spread  throughout  Ireland  that  the  great  apostle  was 
no  more,  than  the  clergy  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  Sabhul, 
to  assist  in  solemnising  his  obsequies;  and  as  every  bishop,  or 
priest,  according  as  he  arrived,  felt  naturally  anxious  to  join  in 
honouring  the  dead  by  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  the 
rites  were  continued  without  interruption  through  day  and 
night.  To  psalmody  and  the  chanting  of  hymns  the  hours  of 
the  night  were  all  devoted;  and  so  great  was  the  pomp,  and 
the  profusion  of  torches  kept  constantly  burning,  that,  as  those 
who  describe  the  scene  express  it,  darkness  was  dispelled,  and 
the  whole  time  appeared  to  be  one  constant  day. 

in  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  see  there  could  be  no  delay 
nor  difficulty,  as  the  eyes  of  the  Saint  himself,  and  of  all  who 
were  interested  in  the  appointment,  had  long  been  fixed  on  his 
disciple  Benignus,  as  the  person  destined  to  succeed  him.  It 
was  remembered  that  he  had,  in  speaking  of  this  disciple  when 
but  a  boy,  said,  in  the  language  rather  of  prophecy  than  of  ap- 
pointment, u  He  will  be  the  heir  of  my  power."  Some  writers 
even  assert,  that  the  see  was  resigned  by  him  to  Benignus  soon 
after  the  foundation' of  Armagh.  But  there  appear  little  grounds 
for  this  assertion,  and,  according  to  the  most  consistent  ac- 
counts, Benignus  did  not  become  bishop  of  Armagh  till  after 
St.  Patrick's  death. 

Besides  the  natives  of  Ireland  contemporary  with  our  saint, 
of  whom,  in  this  sketch  of  his  life,  some  notice  has  been  taken, 
there  were  also  other  distinguished  Irishmen,  of  the  same  period, 
whom  it  would  not  be  right  to  pass  over  in  silence.  Among 
the  names,  next  to  that  of  the  apostle  himself,  illustrious,  are 
those  of  Ailbe,  "  another  Patrick,"  as  he  was  fondly  styled,  the 
pious  Dedan,  and  Ibar;  all  disciples  of  St.  Patrick,  and  all  me- 
morable, as  primitive  fathers  of  the  Irish  church.  To  Secun- 
dinus,  the  first  bishop/  as  it  is  said,  who  died  in  Ireland  (a.  d. 

• 

•  This  bishop  was  sent,  ia  the  vear  430,  together  wilh  two  other*,  to  aid  St. 
Patrick  i»  his  mission ;  as  we  fiud  thus  recorded iu  the  Annals  of  Ioisfallen : — "  Se- 
cundums et  Auxiliariui  (Anxilius),  rt  iCwrninus  uutttrotur  in  auxilium  Patricu, 
uec  tamen  tennenint  apoatuhturo,  nisi  Patricitia  solus  " 
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448),  is  attributed  a  Latin  poem  or  hymn  in  honour  of  St. 
Patrick,  in  which  the  Saint  is  mentioned  as  still  alive,  and  of 
whose  authenticity  some  able  critics  have  seen  no  reason  what- 
ever to  doubt.  *  There  is  also  another  hymn,  upon  the  same 
subject,  in  the  Irish  language,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Fiech,  the  disciple  of  the  poet  Dubdacht,  but  which,  though 
very  ancient,  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  somewhat  later 
period. 

While  these  pious  persons  were,  in  ways  much  more  effective 
than  by  the  composition  of  such  dry,  metrical  legends,  advanc- 
ing the  Christian  cause  in  Ireland,  a  far  loftier  flight  of  sacred 
song  was,  at  the  same  time,  adventured  by  an  Irish  writer 
abroad,  the  poet  Shiel,  or  (as  his  name  is  Latinised)  Sedulius, f 
who  flourished  in  this  century, -j  and,  among  other  writings  of 
acknowledged  merit,  was  the  author  of  a  spirited  Iambic  poem 
upon  the  life  of  Christ,  from  which  the  Catholic  church  has 
selected  some  of  her  most  beautiful  hymns.  § 

■ 

•  " I  find  bo  reason."  says  Dr.  Lanigan,  u  for  not  considering  it  a  genuine  work 
of  Secundums." 

The  strophes  of  this  hymn,  consisting  each  of  fonr  lines,  begin  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet ;  the  first  strophe  commencing,  u  Audite  omnes  amantes  Deum and 
the  last, u  Zona  Domini  pnecinctus." 

t  There  has  been  some  controv  ersy  respecting  oar  claims  to  this  poet,  who.  it  is 
alleged,  has  been  confounded  with  another  writer,  of  the  same  name,  in  the  ninth 
century,  universally  admitted  to  have  been  an  Irishman.  The  reader  will  find  the 
question  sifted,  with  his  usual  indnstry,  by  Bayle  (art.  Sedulins).  Among  the  nu- 
merous authorities  cited  by  Usher,  in  favour  of  our  claim  to  this  poet,  the  title  pre- 
fixed to  a  work  generally  attributed  to  him  (Annotations  on  Paul's  Epistles),  would 
seem  decisive  of  the  question: — "Sedulii  Scoti  Hyberaiensis  in  omnes  Epictola* 
Pauli  (  oiler  taoeuro  ."  The  name,  Sedulius,  too,  written  in  Irish  Siedhuil,  and  said 
to  be  the  same  as  Shiel,  is  one  peculiar,  we  are  told,  to  Ireland,  no  instance  of  its 
use  being  found  in  any  other  country.  By  English  scholars  it  will,  I  fear,  be 
thought  another  strong  Irish  characteristic  of  this  poet,  that  he  sometimes  erred  in 
prosody.  u  Dictio  Sedulii."  says  Borrichius, u  facilis.  ingeniosa,  numerosa,  perspicua, 
sic  satis  munda — si  excipias  prosodica  quscdam  delicto." — Disseriat.  de  Poet. 

In  praising  the  Pascliale  Opus  of  Sedulius,  pope  Gelasius  had  described  it  as 
written  M  heroici*  versibus  ;"  but.  by  an  unlucky  clerical  error,  the  word  "  hereticis" 
was,  in  the  coarse  of  time,  substituted  for  *  heroicis  »  which  brought  our  Irish  poet 
into  much  disgrace  at  Home,  and  led  some  canonists.,  it  is  said,  to  the  wise  decision, 
u  Omnia  poemata  esse  heretica." 

X  Not  conUnt  with  the  honour  of  contributing,  tbus  early  so  gi eat  an  ornament 
to  foreign  literature,  some  of  our  writers  have  represented  Sedulius  as  producing 
his  poems  in  Ireland ;  and  referred  to  his  classical  knowledge  as  evidence  of  the 
state  of  literature  in  that  country.  Thus  O'HalloraD : — "That  poetry  was  passion- 
ately cultivated  io  oor  schools,  and  classical  poetry  too,  I  have  but«o  refer  to  the 
writings  of  the  famous  Sedulius. "—  Vol.  iii.  chap.  7.  Even  Mr.  W  Alton  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  tempted  by  his  seal  for  Ireland  into  an  encouragement  of  the  same 
delusion.  "The  treasures  of  Roman  lore,'1  be  says,  u  were  profitably  spread  over  the 
cosotry:  the  writings  of  Sedulius  testify  that  classic  poetry  was  cultivated  at  a  very 
early  period  io  Ireland 

$  The  Paachale  Opus  of  Sedulius  is  in  heroic  metre,  and  extended  through  five 
books.  His  Iambic  Hymn,  which  has  been  unaccountably  omitted  by  Usher,  in  his 
SyUoge,  commences  thus,— 

M  A  sol  is  ortus  cardioe, 
Ad  usque  terrie  Hroitem." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

State  of  the  Scot*  in  Britain. — Progress  of  Christianity. 

It  has  been  seen,  from  the  letter  of  St.  Patrick  to  Coro- 
ticus,  that,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Picts  and  Scots  into  the  territories  of  the  Bri- 
A  p  tons  had  not  yet  been  discontinued.  About  the  commence- 
409.  ment  of  the  same  century  Britain  had  ceased  to  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire ;  the  separation,  according  to  some 
opinions,  having  been  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Britain,*  while 
far  more  obviously  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  enfeebled 
state  of  the  Roman  power,  which  rendered  the  occupation  of 
so  remote  a  province  no  longer  practicable.  .  How  little  pre- 
pared were  the  Britons  themselves  for  independence,  at  this 
period,  appears  from  the  helplessness  of  their  struggle  against 
the  aggressions  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  piteous  entreaties 
for  aid  so  often  addressed  by  them  to  Rome ;  while  the  prompt 
attention,  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the  sinking  empire  would 
admit,  which  these  appeals  generally  received,  proves  the  re- 
luctance with  which  the  connexion  was  then  severed  to  have 
been  mutual. 

In  consequence  of  their  urgent  solicitations  to  Honorius,  that 
emperor  despatched  to  the  aid  of  the  Britons  a  single  legion, 
which,  for  a  time,  suspended  the  attacks  of  their  invaders;  but 
no  sooner  was  this  legion  with  drawn  for  the  protection  of 
Gaul,  than  again  the  Scots  and  Picts,  breaking  through  the  now 
unregarded  wall  of  Severus,  or  else  sailing  around  the  ends, 
carried  their  ravages  into  the  very  heart  of  Britain.  Once 
more,  the  interference  of  the  Romans  succeeded  in  turning  aside 
this  scourge.  Ambassadors,  sent  from  the  suffering  province 
to  Yalentinian,  and  appearing  before  him,  as  is  said,  with 
their  garments  rent,  and  sand  strewed  over  their  heads  ,f  so 
far  excited  the  emperor's  pity,  that  a  last  effort  was  made  for 
them,  and  a  force,  under  the  command  of  Gallio  of  Ravenna, 
despatched  seasonably  to  their  relief.    As  in  all  the  preceding 

*  Dr.  Lingard  has  followed  Gibbon  in  asserting,  on  no  other  authority  than  a  few 
words  of  Zosimos,  that  the  Britons  at  this  time  voluntarily  threw  off  their  allegiance. 
Hut  the  force  of  evidence,  as  well  as  of  probability,  is  all  opposed  to  such  a  supposition. 

f  "  Itemque  mittuotur  qaemli  Legati,  scissis,  ut  dicitnr.  vestibus,  opertisque  sa- 
blone  capitibus,  impetrantes  a  Romania  auxilia,"  &c.— GUdeu. 
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oases,  however,  the  interposition  was  hut  temporary.  The 
Roman  general,  summoned  away,  with  the  whole  of  his  force, 
to  repress  rebellion  in  Africa,  announced  to  the  Britons  that 
they  must  thenceforward  look  to  their  own  defence;  aud,  from 
that  period,  the  imperial  protection  was  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  island.  No  so  oner  had  the  Romans  taken  their  de- 
parture than  the  work  of  rapine  recommenced;  and,  as  the  his- 
torian of  these  Devastations  expresses  it,  "foul  droves  of  Picts 
and  Scots  emerged  from  out  their  currachs,  just  as,  when 
the  sun  is  at  his  burning  height,  dark  battalions  of  reptiles 
are  seen  to  crawl  from  out  their  earth-holes."*  Both  in 
this  writer  and  in  Rede  we  find  the  most  frightful  representa- 
tions of  the  state  of  misery  to  which  the  Britous  were  now  re- 
duced by  the  "  anniversary,"  visitations  of  their  spoilers.  •;■ 

From  the  period  of  Gallio's  command,  during  which  was  a.  d 
erected,  between  the  Solway  and  Tyne,  the  last  and  most  m' 
important  of  all  the  Roman  walls,  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Britons  till  the  time  when  St.  Patrick  ad- 
dressed his  letter  to  Coroticus,  and  when  that  last  great  ir- 
ruption of  the  Picts  and  Scots  took  place,  which  drove  the 
Britons  at  length,  in  their  despair,  to  invoke  the  perilous  pro- 
tection of  the  Saxons.  It  was  in  the  extremity  to  which  they 
had  then  found  themselves  reduced  that,  looking  again  to  the 
Romans,  they  addressed  to  /Otitis,  the  popular  captain  of  the 
day,  that  memorable  letter  inscribed  "  the  Groans  of  the  Bri- 
tons." But  ^Jie  standard  of  Attila  was  then  advancing  to- 
wards Gaul,  and  all  the  force  of  the  empire  was  summoned 
to  oppose  his  progress.  Rome,  prodigal  so  long  of  her  strength 
to  others,  now  trembled  for  her  own  safetv  ;  and  the  ravatrcrs 
of  Britain  were,  accordingly,  left  to  enjoy  their  prey  undis- 
turbed. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  the  balance  of  fortune  was 
soon  turned  the  other  way ;  and  the  Scots  and  Picts  became,  in 
their  turn,  the  vanquished.  To  the  unhappy  Britons,  however, 
this  success  brought  but  a  change  of  evils;  as  their  treacherous 
allies,  having  first  helped  them  to  expel  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
then  made  use  of  the  latter,  as  auxiliaries,  to  crush  and  sub- 

*  Itaque  illi*  ad  raa  revertentibus  .emergunt  certatitn  de  Curicis  qnibus  sunt  trans 
Scythicam  vallero  vecti,qaa*i  in  altoTitane,  incalescentenque  cauruate,  de  arctissiruin 
foraminum  cavernulis,fusci  venniculorum  conei.tetri  Scotoram  Pictornmqne  greges," 
itc.—GUdat. 

For  the  purpose  of  representing  his  countrymen,  in  ancient  times,  as  Troglodytes, 
the  reverend  antiquary,  Ledwich,  has  not  hesitated  to  separate  the  simile  in  this 
pawiagt  from  the  context,  and  to  produce  it  as  evidence  that  the  Irish  at  that  time 
lived  in  earth- holes. 

t  Quia  anniversarias  avide  prwdas,  nullo  obsistente,  trans  maria  exaggerabant.— 
fit/dag,  c.  14. 
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jugate  the  Britons.  Id  all  these  transactions  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  under  the  general  name  of  Scots  are  compre- 
hended not  merely  the  descendants  of  the  Irish  colony,  long 
settled  in  North  Britain,  but  also  the  native  Scots  of  Ireland 
themselves,  who  were  equally  concerned  in  most  of  these  expe- 
ditions; and  who,  however  contemptuously,  as  we  have  seen, 
Gildas  has  affected  to  speak  of  their  curraohs,  had  already 
fitted  out  two  naval  armaments  sufficiently  notorious  to  be 
commemorated  by  the  great  poet  of  Rome's  latter  days.  The 
share  taken  by  the  Irish,  in  these  irruptions  into  Britain,  is 
noticed  frequently  both  by  Gildas  and  Bede  :  — "They  emerge 
eagerly,"  says  the  former,  "  from  their  currachs,  in  which 
they  have  been  wafted  across  the  Scythic  Valley," — the  name 
anciently  given  to  the  sea  between  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
imprudent  Irish  plunderers,"  says  Bede.  "return  to  their 
homes,  only  to  come  back  again  shortly."* 

Of  the  three  great  "Devastations"  of  Britain,  recorded  by 
the  former'  of  these  writers,  two  had  occurred  in  the  reign 
of  the  monarch  Leogaire,  who  ruled  over  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  St.  Patrick's  mission.  How  far  this  prince  was  concerned 
in  originating,  ortaking  a  personal  share  in  any  of  these  expe- 
ditions does  not  appear  from  the  records  of  his  long  reign; 
and,  among  the  domestic  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
his  war  upon  the  Lagenians,  or  people  of  Leinster,  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  the  odious  Boromean  tribute,  seems  alone  to 
be  worthy  of  any  notice.  Defeated  by  the  troojM  of  this  pro- 
vince in  sanguinary  action,  which  was  called,  from  the  place 
where  it  occurred,  the  Battle  of  the  Ford  of  the  Oaks,  Leogaire 
was  himself  made  prisoner,  and  regained  his  freedom  only  on 
consenting  to  swear,  by  the  Sun  and  the  Wind,  that  he  never 
would  again  lay  claim  to  the  payment  of  the  tribute.  This  so- 
lemn oath,  however,  the  rapacious  monarch  did  not  hesitate 
to  infringe, — his  courtly  Druids  having  conveniently  absolved 
him  from  the  obligation;  and,  on  his  death  occurring  a  short 
time  after,  it  was  said  that  to  punish  his  false  appeal  to  their 
divinities,  the  Son  and  the  Wind  had  destroyed  him.f  This 

'  Revertantur  ergo  impudentes  grassatores  Hiberni  domus,  post  non  longum 
tempos  reversuri. 

i  Thus  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters :— *  A.  D.  467,  anno  2t>.  tegtii 
Laogaru  din  Nialli  Praslium  Vadi  Quercunm  gestum  a  Lageniensibus  contra  nlium 
Laognriuru  Nialli.  Captusest  l.aogjrius  in  pra-lio  isto,  ct  juravit  jus  juranHnm  Solis 
et  Venti,  et  Blementorunt,  Lageniensibus,  non  veuturum  »e  contra  eos,  durante  vita, 
ob  intentum  istum. 

**  A .1).  458,  postqnam  fuisset  30  annis  in  Regimine  Hiberniae  Laogarius  tilins 
Ninlli  Novi-obsidum,  occisus  est  prope  Cassiatn  inter  Erin  et  Albaniam  0  *•  duo« 
collesquisuntinregione  Faolan),  et  Sol  et  Veotus  occidernnt  enin  quia  temeravit 
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Pagan  oath,  and  bis  continued  commerce  with  the  Druids,  to 
the  very  year  before  he  died,  shows  that  Leogaire  had  either  at 
no  time  become  a  Christian,  or  else  had  relapsed  into  Paga- 
nism/ 

The  fervid  eagerness  and  rapidity  with  which  the  new  faith 
had  been  embraced,  wore  so  much  the  appearanceof  that  sort 
of  enthusiasm  which  mere  novelty  often  excites,  that  it  would 
have  seemed  but  in  the  natural  course  of  affairs  had  there 
succeeded  a  lull  to  all  this  excitement,  and  had  such  a  burst 
of  religious  zeal,  throughout  the  great  mass  of  the  people, — 
— deprived  entirely,  as  it  was,  of  the  fuel  which  persecution 
always  ministers, —  subsided  speedily  into  that  stage  of  languor, 
if  not  of  dangerous  indifference,  in  which  the  uncontested 
triumph  of  human  desires  almost  invariably  ends.  But  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  respects,  the  course  of  the  change  now  worked 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  peculiar  and  un- 
precedented ;  and,  striking  as  was  their  zeal  and  promptitude 
in  adopting  the  new  faith,  the  steady  fervour  with  which  they 
now  devoted  themselves  to  its  doctrines  and  discipline  was  even 
si  ill  more  remarkable.  From  this  period,  indeed,  the  drama  of 
Irish  history  begins  to  assume  an  entirely  different  character. 
Instead  of  the  furious  strife  of  kings  and  chieftains  forming, 
as  before,  its  main  action  and  interest,  this  stormy  spectacle 
gives  way  to  the  pure  and  peaceful  triumphs  of  religion.  Il- 
lustrious saints,  of  both  sexes,  pass  in  review  before  our  eyes; 
— the  cowl  1md  the  veil  eclipse  the  glory  even  of  the  regal 
crown  ;  and,  instead  of  the  grand  and  festive  halls  of  Tara 
and  Emania,  the  lonely  cell  of  the  fasting  penitent  becomes  the 
scene  of  fame. 

It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  through  all  this  picture, 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics  have  chiefly  guided  the  pencil ;  and 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change  effected  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  as  real 
as  it  is  wonderful,  it  was  yet  by  no  means  either  so  deep  or  so 
general  as  on  the  face  of  these  monkish  annals  it  appears. 
While  this  peaceful  pageant  of  saints  and  apostles  so  pro- 
minently  occupies  the  foreground,  frequent  glimpses  of  scenes 
of  blood  are  caught  dimly  in  the  distance,  and  the  constant  ap- 
peal to  the  sword,  and  the  frequent  falling  of  kings  suddenly 
from  their  thrones,  prove  the  ancient  political  habits  of  the 

*  IV  Triuarlile  Life  of  St.  Patrick  ■tatrfi  tiiat  Leojaire  was  not  a  .sincere  be- 
liever, and  that  he  waa  accustomed  to  My  hn  father  Nial  had  laid  ao  injunction  on 
hitn  never  to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  but  to  adhere  to  the  godi  of  hw  ancestor*. 
See  Umgao,chap.5.DoteB3. 
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people  to  have  experienced  but  little  change.  In  the  page  of 
the  annalist,  however,  all  this  is  kept  subordinate  or  thrown 
into  the  shade;  and  while,  for  two  or  three  centuries  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland 
presents  but  a  meagre  list  of  names,  the  acts  of  her  missionaries 
and  her  saints,  and  the  pious  labours  of  her  scholars,  afford 
materials  for  detail  as  abundant  and  minute  as  they  are  in  many 
instances,  it  must  be  owned,  sterile  and  uninteresting. 

The  only  event  of  high  political  importance,  which  occurs 
through  the  whole  of  this  period,  took  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  century,  not  long  after  the  death  of  St.  Patrick; 
and  this  was  the  establishment,  under  the  sons  of  Erck,  of  that 
Scotic  or  Irish  monarchy  in  North  Britain,  which  not  only  ex- 
tended its  sway,  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  over  the 
whole  of  the  modern  Scotland,  but  transmitted,  through  the 
race  of  the  Stuarts,  a  long  succession  of  monarchs  to  Great 
Britain.  The  colony  planted  in  those  regions,  by  Carbre,  Bieda, 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  though  constantly  fed  with 
supplies  from  the  parent  stock,  the  Dalriadians  of  Antrim,  had 
run  frequent  risks  of  extirpation  from  the  superior  power  of 
their  neighbours  and  rivals,  the  Picts.  In  the  year  503,  how- 
ever, the  Dalriadian  princes  of  Ireland,  aided  by  the  then  all 
powerful  influence  of  the  Hy-Nial  family,  were  enabled  to 
transplant  a  new  colony  into  North  Britain,  which,  extending 
the  limits  of  the  former  settlement,  set  up  for  the  first  time  a 
regal  authority,  and  became,  in  less  than  a  century,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  shake  off  all  dependence  upon  Ireland/  The  ter- 
ritory possessed  by  these  original  Scots  appears  to  have  in- 
cluded, in  addition  to  the  Western  Isles,  the  whole,  of  the 
mountainous  district  now  called  Argyleshire;  and  from  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  this  Irish  sovereignty,  North  Britain  continued, 
for  some  centuries,  to  be  divided  between  two  distinct  monar- 
chies, the  Scotish  and  the  Pictish ;  till,  at  length,  in  the  reign 
of  Keneth  Macalpine,  after  a  long  and  fierce  struggle,  the  people 
of  the  Picts  were  entirely  vanquished,  and  the  Scots  left  sole 
masters  of  the  country. 

*  The  facts  of  the  history  of  this  colony  have  beeo  thus  welt  summed  np  by  Roy 
(Military  Antiq.)  : —  , 

u  There  is  incontrovertible  authority  to  join  the  Irish  with  the  Picts  in  their 
martial  exploits  against  the  Romans,  as  well  from  the  Latin,  as  from  the  ancient 
British  and  Saxon,  writers.  It  is  clear,  not  only  from  all  the  Scotch  history  we 
have  of  the  times,  but  from  Bede,  from  the  most  autheutic  writers  for  an  age  or  two 
before  and  after  him,  and  from  the  Roman  writers,  that  Scotland,  during  the  Roman 
domination  in  Britain,  subsisted  under  two  different  monarchies,  truth  and  Pictish. 
I  have  given  this  passage  ns  I  find  it  cited  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  having  searched  in 
vain  for  it  in  the  folio  edition  of  Roy's  work,  1793. 
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The  memorable  migration  of  the  sons  of  Erck  is  marked 
by  the  Irish  annalists  as  having  occurred  twenty  years  after  the 
great  battle  of  Ocha,  in  which  Olill  Molt,  the  successor  of 
Leogaire  in  the  monarchy  of  Ireland,  was  slain.  This  battle 
itself,  too,  constituted  an  era  in  Irish  history,  as  the  race  of  the 
Nials,  on  whose  side  victory  then  declared,  were,  by  the  fortune 
of  that  day's  combat,  rendered  masters  of  all  Ireland.  The  law 
established  in  the  reign  of  Tuathal  confining  the  succession  to 
his  own  family,  and  excluding  the  princes  of  the  other  lines 
from  the  monarchy,  was  now  wholly  set  aside  ;  and  the  Hy- 
INials,  taking  possession  of  the  supreme  government,  held  it 
uninterruptedly  through  a  course  of  more  than  live  hundred 
years. 

Of  the  two  kings  who  succeeded  Olill  Molt,  namely,  Lugad 
and  Murcertach,  the  reign  of  one  extended  to  twenty-five  years, 
and  that  of  the  other  to  twenty-one;  and  yet  of  the  former  reign 
all  that  we  find  recorded  is  the  names  of  some  battles  which 
signalised  its  course:  while  of  the  grandson  of  Erck,  nothing 
further  is  commemorated  than  that,  in  a.  d.  534,  he  fought 
live  battles,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  drowned  in  a 
hogshead  of  wine/  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add,  that  he 
is  represented  as  a  good  and  pious  sovereign,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  Irish  monarchs  who  can,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, be  pronounced  Christian. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century,  Christianity  had 
become  almost  universal  throughout  Ireland ;  and  before  its 
close  her  church  could  boast  of  a  considerable  number  of  holy 
persons,  whose  fame  for  sanctity  and  learning  has  not  been 
confined  to  their  own  country,  but  is  still  cherished  and  held  in 
reverence  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Christian  world. 
Among  these  ornaments  of  a  period  whose  general  want  of 
intellectual  illumination  rendered  its  few  shining  lights  the 
more  conspicuous,  stands  pre-eminently  the  Apostte  of  the 
Western  Isles,  Columbkill,  who  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Murcertach,  about  the  year  521,  and  who,  from  the  great 
activity  and  variety  of  his  spiritual  enterprises,  was  so  mixed 
up  with  the  public  transactions  of  his  times,  that  an  account 
of  his  life  and  acts  would  be  found  to  include  within  its  range 
all  that  is  most  remarkable  in  the  contemporary  history  of  his 
country. 

*  This  royal  event,  as  appears  by  the  fragments  on  the  subject  remaining,  wan 
commemorated  by  many  of  the  poet*  of  that  period.— See  the  Annala  of  the  Four 
-Waal*- r*,ad  ann.  a34.  It  is  supposed,  from  the  mention  in  most  of  the  Lives  of  St. 
(  olumbanus,  of  the  circumstance  of  an  Irish  ship  trading  to  Nantes,  in  the  sixth 
century  that  wine  was  imported  into  Ireland  from  that  city. 
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In  citing  for  historical  purposes  the  Lives  of  Saints,  of 
whatever  age  or  country,  considerable  caution  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  observed.  But  there  are  writers,  and  those  not  among 
the  highest,  who,  in  the  pride  of  fancied  wisdom,  affect  a  con- 
tempt for  this  species  of  evidence,  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  shallow.  Both  Montesquieu  and  Gibbon*  knew  far  better 
how  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of  such  works,  as  sources  of 
historical  information  ;  being  well  aware  that,  in  times  when 
personages  renowned  for  sanctity  held  such  influence  over  all 
ranks  and  classes,  and  were  even  controllers  of  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  kings,  it  is  often  in  the  private  lives  of  these  spi- 
ritual heroes  alone  that  the  true  moving  springs  of  the  history 
of  their  age  is  to  be  sought. 

Previously  to  entering,  however,  on  any  personal  details 
respecting  either  Columba  or  any  other  of  those  distinguished 
Irishmen  whose  zeal  contributed  so  much  at  this  period,  not 
merely  in  their  own  country,  but  throughout  all  the  British  Isles, 
to  the  general  diffusion  of  Christianity,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
to  inquire  briefly  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  doctrines 
which  these  spiritual  successors  of  our  great  apostle  taught. 
An  attempt  has  been  made,  enforced  by  the  learning  of  the  ad- 
mirable Usher,  to  prove  that  the  church  founded  by  St.  Patrick 
in  Ireland  held  itself  independent  of  Rome,  and,  on  most  of 
the  leading  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  professed  the  opinions 
maintained  at  present  by  protestants.  But  rarely,  even  in  the 
warfare  of  religious  controversy,  has  there  been  hazarded  an 
assertion  so  little  grounded  upon  fact.  In  addition  to  the  ori- 
ginal link  formed  with  Rome,  from  her  having  appointed  the 
first  Irish  missionaries,  we  find  in  a  canon  of  one  of  the  ear- 
liest synods  held  in  Ireland  a  clear  acknowledgment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  see.    Nor  was  this  recognition  con- 

•  M  The  ancient  legendaries,"  rays  Gibbon,  M  deserve  some  regard,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  coanect  their  fables  with  the  real  history  of  their  own  times."  Mou- 
tesquieu  acknowledges  still  more  strongly  the  use  to  be  derived  from  such  works  :_ 

**  Qnoiqn  on  poisse  reprocher  aux  aateurs  de  ces  Vies  d'avoir  cte  quelquefois  no 
pea  trop  credules  sur  des  choses  que  Dieu  a  certainement  faites,  si  elles  ont  etc  dans 
Pordre  de  ses  desseius,  on  nn  laisse  pas  d'en  tirer  de  grandes  lumieres  sor  les  mocurs 
et  les  nsagesde  ces  temps-la." — Liv.  xxx.  chap.  2. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  follows  eloquently  in  the  same  track  :  — 

u  The  vast  collections  of  the  Lives  of  Saints  often  throws  light  on  public  events, 
and  opens  glimpses  into  the  habits  of  men  in  those  times ;  nor  arc  they  wanting  in 
sources  of  interest,  though  poetical  and  moral  rather  than  historical.  .  .  •  The 
whole  force  of  this  noble  attempt  to  exalt  human  nature  was  at  this  period  spent 
on  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,— a  sort  of  moral  heroes  or  demigods,  without  some  ac- 
quaintance with  whom  it  is  hard  to  comprehend  an  age  when  the  commemoration 
of  the  virtues  then  most  venerated,  as  they  were  embodied  in  Uiese  holy  men,  uas 
the  principal  theme  of  the  genius  of  Christendom."— Vol.  i.  chap.'i. 

See,  on  the  same  subject,  the  remarks  of  the  Ueuedictities  (liist.  Lilteratre  de  l« 
France),  in  speaking  of  the  writers  of  the  seventh  century. 
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fined  merely  to  words  ;  as,  on  the  very  first  serious  occasion  of 

controversy  which  presented  itself, — the  dispute  relative  to  the 
time  of  celebrating  Easter, — it  was  resolved,  conformably  to 
the  words  of  this  canon,  that  "  the  question  should  be  referred 
to  the  Head  of  Cities,"  and,  a  deputation  being  accordingly  des- 
patched to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  the  Roman  practice,  on  this 
point,  was  ascertained  and  adopted. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  the  religious  doctrines  and  obser- 
vances taught  by  the  earliest  Christian  preachers  in  Ireland,  we 
have,  both  in  the  accounts  of  their  devotional  practices  and  in 
their  writings,  the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  ample  informa- 
tion. That  they  celebrated  mass  under  the  ancient  traditional 
names  of  the  Holy  [Mysteries  of  the  Kucharist,  the  Sacrifice  of 

WW 

Salvation/  the  Immolation  of  the  Host,  is  admitted  bv  L  slier 

w 

himself.  But  he  might  have  found  language  even  still  stronger 
employed  by  them  to  express  the  mystery  their  faith  acknow- 
ledged in  that  rite.-J*  The  ancient  practice  of  offering  up 
prayers  for  the  dead,:):  and  the  belief  of  a  middle  state  of  exist- 
ence, after  this  life,  upon  which  that  practice  is  founded,  formed 
also  parts  of  their  creed  ;§  though  of  the  locality  of  the  pur- 
gatorial fire  their  notions  were,  like  those  of  the  ancient  Fathers, 
vague  and  undefined.  In  an  old  Life  of  St.  Brendan,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  it  is  staled,  "  the  prayer  of  the 

*  The  phrase  used  by  St.  Chrysostom  i»  speaking  of  the  progress  of  the  faith  in 
the  British  Isles,  implies  in  itself  that  the  belief  held  in  those  regions  respecting 
the  Eucharist  was  the  very  same  which  he  himself  enforced  in  his  writings,  aud 
which  the  Catholic  church  maintains  to  ihe  present  day.  "They  have  erected 
churches  (says  the  saint],  and  Altars  of  Sacrifice." 

f  Following  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Christian  clv;rch,  ns  to  a  Real  Presence 
in  the  sacrament,  they  adopted  the  language  also  by  which  this  mystery  was  ex- 
pressed ;  and  the  phrase  of  "  maL-int/  the  body  of  Christ."  n  hich  occurs  so  frequently 
in  the  Liturgies  of  the  primitive  Church,  is  found  likewise  in  the  writing*  of  the 
first  Irish  Christians.  This  Adamnan.  in  his  Life  of  St.  Colnmb tell*  of  that  Saint 
ordering  the  bishop,  Cronan,  M  C'hristi  corpus  ex  more  conficere."  Lib.  i  c.  44. 
In  the  later  Irii»h  writers,  numerous  passages  to  the  same  purport  may  be  found  , 
but  confining  myself  to  those  only  of  the  earlier  period,  I  shall  add  but  the  following 
strong  testimony  from  SeduJins  .— 

Corpus,  sanguis,  aqua,  tria  vitie  numera  nostra  : 

Fonte  fCOMCentes,  membns  et  sanguine  Cluisti 

Vescimur.  atqne  nl.  o  teaiplum  Deitatis  habemur; 

Quod  servare  Deus  nos  annuat  immarulatmii, 

Et  faciat  tenues  tan  to  Mausore  capaces. 
,  Carmen  Pasckale,  lib.  iv. 

t  Oblabones  pro  defnnctis  annua  die  faeimns.— -  Tertull. 

<$  It  is  acknowledged  by  l\her  that  Requiem  masses  were  among  the  religious 
practice  of  the  Irish  (  hristiuns  in  those  days  ;  but  he  denies  that  they  were  any- 
thin?  more  than  "  an  honourable  commemoration  of  the  dead,  and  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  for  their  salvation'1  It  has  been  shown  clearly,  however,  that  the*e 
masses  were  meant  to  be  also,  in  the  strongest  sense  of  the  word,  propitiatory. 
In  an  old  Irish  missal,  found  at  Rnhtiio.  ol  Which  au  account  has  been^iten  in  the 
Rer.  Hibern.  Script.  (Ep.  Nunc,  cxxxviii  ),  there  is  coutained  a  miss  for  the  dead, 
entitled"  Pro  Defunctis,"  in  which  the  lollowing  prayer,  and  others  no  lens  Ca- 
tholic, are  to  lie  found  u  Concede  propitius,  ut  hare  sacra  oblatio  morluis  prosit  ad 
veniaro,  et  vivis  proficiat  ad  sahtem." 
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living  doth  much  profit  the  dead  ;"  and,  among  the  canons  of 
a  very  early  Irish  Synod,  there  is  one  entitled  "Of  the  Oblation 
for  the  Dead."  Of  the  frequent  practice,  indeed,  of  prayer  and 
almsgiving  for  the  relief  of  departed  souls,  there  are  to  be 
found  throughout  the  records  of  those  times  abundant  proofs. 
In  a  tract  attributed  to  Cummian,  who  lived  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  of  whose  talents  and  learning  we  shall  hereafter 
have  occasion  to  speak,  propitiatory  masses  for  the  dead  are 
mentioned.  The  habit  of  invoking  and  praying  to  saints  was, 
it  is  evident,  general  among  the  ancient  Irish  Christians  ;  and 
a  Life  of  St.  Brigid,  written,  according  to  Ware,  in  the  seventh 
century,  concludes  with  the  following  words : — "  There  are 
two  holy  virgins  in  heaven  who  may  undertake  my  protection, 
Mary  and  St.  Brigid,  on  whose  patronage  let  each  of  us 
depend."  * 

The  penitential  discipline  established  in  their  monasteries 
was  of  the  most  severe  description.  The  weekly  fast-days 
observed  by  the  whole  Irish  church  were,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  times,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  ;  and 
the  abstinence  of  the  monks,  and  of  the  more  pious  among  the 
laity,  was  carried  to  an  extreme  unknown  in  later  days.  The 
beneGt  of  pilgrimages  also  was  inculcated ;  and  we  find  mention 
occasionally,  in  the  Annals,  of  princes  dying  in  pilgrimage.^ 
The  practice  of  auricular  confession,  and  their  belief  ia  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  absolve  from  sin,  is  proved  by  the  old 
penitential  canons,  and  by  innumerable  passages  in  the  Lives 
of  their  saints4 

The  only  point,  indeed,  either  of  doctrine  or  discipline, — 
and  under  this  latter  head  alone  the  exception  falls, — in  which 
the  least  difference,  of  any  moment,  can  be  detected  between 
the  religion  professed  by  the  first  Irish  Christians  and  that  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  is  with  respect  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy,  which,  as  appears  from  the  same  sources 


*  See  Lanigan,  Eccleaiaat.  Hist  vol.  iii.  chap.  20.  note  107. 

t  See  TWrnach,  a.  d.  610,  and  also  723.  lo  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
a.  d.  777,  the  pilgrimage  of  a  son  of  the  king  of  Coonaught  to  the  Isle  of  Hyona  is 
recorded. 

£  On  this  point  Usher  acknowledges  that  u  they  did  (no  doubt)  both  publicly  and 
privately  make  confession  of  their  faults,"  {chap.  5.)  and  adds,  in  proof  of  this  fact, 
what  follows:— 44  One  old  penitential  canon  we  find  laid  down  in  a  synod  held  in  this 
country,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  450.  by  St.  Patrick,  Auxilias,  and  Issennnos, 
which  is  as  followed)  :— 'A  Christian  who  hath  killed  a  man,  or  committed  fornication, 
or  gone  unto  a  soothsayer,  after  the  manner  of  the  Gentiles,  for  every  of  those  cnmei 
shall  do  a  year  of  penance  ;  when  his  year  of  penance  is  accomplished,  ^he  8na11 
come  with  witnesses,  and  afterwards  he  shall  be  absolved  by  the  priest.'"  Usher 
contends,  however,  for  their  having  in  so  far  differed  from  the  belief  of  the  present 
Catholics,  that  they  did  not  attribute  to  the  priest  any  more  than  a  ministerial  power 
in  the  remission  of  sins. 
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of  evidence  that  have  furnished  all  the  foregoing  proofs,  was, 
though  certainly  not  approved  of,  yet  permitted  and  practised. 

Besides  a  number  of  incidental  proofs  of  this  fact,  the  sixth 
Canon  of  the  Synod  attributed  to  St.  Patrick  enjoins  that  "  the 
clerk's  wife  shall  not  walk  out  without  having  her  head  veiled.'" 
The  evidence  which  lusher  has  adduced  to  prove,  that  com- 
munion in  both  kinds  was  permitted  to  the  laity  among  the 
Irish,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  or  satisfactory  ;f — though  it 
would  certainly  appear,  from  one  of  the  Canons  of  the  Peni- 
tential of  St.  Columbanus,^  that,  before  the  introduction  of  his 
rule,  novices  had  been  admitted  to  the  cup.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  any  difference  of  practice,  in  this  respect, 
has  been  always  considered  as  a  mere  point  of  discipline,  and 
accordingly  subject  to  such  alteration  as  the  change  of  time 
and  circumstances  may  require. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Eminent  religious  persons,  Columba,  Columbanus,  Brigid 

Among  the  signs  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  (hat  period, 
not  the  least  striking  is  the  number  of  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  competitors  for  the  palm  of  ho- 
liness, became  sufficiently  eminent  to  attain  the  title  of  Saints. 
These  holy  persons  are,  by  our  ecclesiastical  writers,  distin- 
guished into  two  classes,  the  first  of  which,  consisting  partly  of 
foreigners  ami  partly  of  natives,  extended  down  from  the 
coming  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  latter  years  of  Tuathal's  reign, 
about  a.  o.  5.42.    To  this  class,  which  was  accounted  the 

> 

*  If  the  term  clerk  here  be  understood  to  comprise  all  the  members  of  the  clerical 
orders,  the  permission  to  marry  extended  also,  of  course  to  priests ;  but  it  is  thought 
by  some  that  the  words  of  the  canon  apply  only  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  clergy. 
**  VVith  respect  to  our  English  church  (says  Dr.  Milner),  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  we  gather  from  St.  Gregory's  permission  for  the  clerks  in  minor  orders  to 
take  wives,  that  this  was  unlawful  for  the  clergy  in  holy  orders,  namely,  for  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  agreeably  to  a  well-known  rule  of  reasoning.  *  Exceptio 
coofirmat  regulam ;'  and  we  are  justified  in  referring  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
Irish  clergy  in  St  Patrick's  time."— Inquiry  into  certain  vulgar  opinions,  frc.  {jfc. 
Letter  14. 

"t*  He  ion  nds  his  mm  In  si  on  chiefly  on  their  use  of  such  phrases  as  ((the  communion 
of  the  lord's  body  and  blood; "  whereas  the  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  among 
whom  the  laily  receive  the  sacrament  under  one  kind  only,  use  the  very  same 
language. 

t  Cohimban  in  Pcenitent..  as  I  find  it  thus  cited  hy  Ceillier:-"  Noviquia  indocti 
et  qnicunqne  tales  fnerint,  ad  calieem  non  accedant  ■ 
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boliest,  as  including  in  it  the  friends  and  disciples  of  St.  IV 
trick,  succeeded  another  series,  reaching  to  the  very  close  of 
the  sixth  century;  and  to  this  second  class  of  Saints,  Columba, 
or,  as  he  is  more  commonly  called,  Columbkill,  belonged.   In  a 
country  where  the  pride  of  blood  has  been  at  all  times  so  pre- 
dominant, it  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  this  Saint's  per- 
sonal advantages,  that  he  was  of  royal  extraction ;  being,  by 
he  paternal  side,  descended  from  that  "father  of  many  kings," 
NiaJi  while  his  mother,  Athena,  was  of  an  illustrious  and 
princely  house  of  Leinster.    We  are  told  of  a  dream,  which 
bis  mother  had,  before  she  was  delivered  of  him,  which  pre- 
figures so  fancifully  the  future  spread  of  his  spiritual  influence 
and  fame,  that,  though  but  a  dream,  it  may,  perhaps,  briefly 
be  mentioned.    An  Angel,  it  is  said,  appeared  to  her,  bringing 
a  veil  in  his  hand,  of  wonderful  beauty,  seemingly  painted 
over  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  which,  having  presented  it  to 
her,  he  almost  instantly  again  took  away,  and  spreading  it  out, 
allowed  it  to  fly  through  the  air.  On  her  asking  sadly  why  he 
had  deprived  her  of  this  treasure,  the  Angel  answered  that  it 
was  far  too  precious  to  be  left  with  her;  and  she  then  observed, 
far  and  wide,  expanding  itself  over  the  distant  mountains, 
forests,  and  plains/ 

This  Saint  was  born  about  the  year  521,  in  the  barony  of 
Kilmacrenan  ;  and  his  name,  originally  Crimthan,  was,  by 
reason,  it  is  said,  of  the  dove-like  simplicity  of  his  character, 
changed  afterwards  into  Columba.  To  this  was  added,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  surname  of  Cille  or  Kille,  making  the  title 
by  which  he  was  from  thenceforth  distinguished  Columbkill, 
or  Columba  of  the  Churches.  Of  the  different  schools  where 
he  pursued  his  studies,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Finnian 
atClonard.  There  had  already,  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  or 
immediately  after,  sprung  up  a  number  of  ecclesiastical  se- 
minaries throughout  Ireland ;  and,  besides  those  of  Ailbe,  of 
Ibar,  of  the  poet  Fiech,  at  Sletty,  there  appears  to  have  been 

f  Adamnao's  Life  of  St  Columba,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.    Of  this  remarkable  piece  of 
biography,  written  by  an  Irishman  in  the  seventh  century,  the  reader  may  not  dis- 
like to  see  some  specimens.  The  following  is  the  passage  describing  this  dream : — 
"Angelus  Domini  in  somnis  genetrici  venerabilis  vira,  quudam  nocte  inter  conceptnui 
«t  partum  apparuit,  eique  quasi  quoddam  minr  pulchritudinis  peplum  assistens  drtnlit : 
in  quo  velnti  nniversorum  decorose  florum  depicti  videbantnr;  quodque  post  aliqood 
breve  iotervallum,  ejus  de  manibus  reposcens,  abstnlit;  elevansqne  et  espandens.  in 
nere  dimistt  vacuo.    Ilia  vero  de  illo  tristificata  snblato,  sic  ad  ilium  veoeraodi  ha- 
bitus virum  :  Cur  a  me,  ait,  hoc  Uetificutn  turn  cito  abstrnhis  pallium?   Hie  conse- 
quenter;  Idcirco,  inquit,  quia  hoc  sagum  alienjus  est  tam  magnifici  honoris,  quod 
apnd  te  diutins  retinere  non  poteris.    His  dictis,  supra  memoratnm  peplum  mulier 
pnulatim  a  se  elongari  volando  videbat,  campommque  latitudinem  in  majoa  rresreado 
excedere,  montesqtie  et  saltns  majore  sni  mensnra  stipe  rare." 
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also  a  school  at  Armagh,  established  by  the  apostle  himself,  and 
entrusted,  during  his  lifetime,  to  the  care  of  his  disciple  Be- 
nignus.  At  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  such  institu- 
tions had  multiplied  in  every  direction ;  but  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  of  them  all,  as  well  for  the  number  as  the 
superior  character  of  its  scholars,  was  the  long  renowned  se- 
minary of  St.  Finnian,  atClonard.*  Having  completed  his  course 
of  studies  under  this  master,  Columba  early  commenced  thoje 
labours  by  which  his  fame  was  acquired ;  being  but  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year  when  he  founded  that  monastery  called  Doire 
Calgach,  near  Lough  Foyle,  from  whence  the  name  of  the  town, 
or  city,  of  Derry  was  derived.  Not  long  after,  proceeding  to 
(he  southern  parts  of  the  ancient  Meath,  he  erected  another 
monastery,  equally  famous,  on  a  site  then  called  Dairmagh  or 
the  Plain  of  the  Oaks;  and  which  had  been  given,  as  an  offering 
"to  God  and  St.  Columba,"  by  a  pious  chieftain  named 
Brendan,  f 

But  the  Saint  perceived  that  it  was  not  in  Ireland  he  could 
hope  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of  his  toils.  Thwarted  as  he  was,  in 
his  spiritual  labours,  by  the  eternal  feuds  of  the  Irish  princes, 
among  whom  his  own  relatives,  the  Nials  of  the  North  and 
South,  were,  at  all  times,  the  most  unmanageable,  he  resolved 
to  seek  elsewhere  some  more  promising  field  of  exertion ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  northern  Picts  in  Britain,  who  were  still 
sunk  in  all  the  darkness  of  Paganism,  seemed  to  present  the 
scene  of  action  his  holy  ambition  desired.  ^  He  had  in  view 
also,  it  is  plain,  the  belter  instruction  and  guidance  of  that  great 
body  of  his  countrymen  who  had  now  settled  in  North  Britain ; 
nor  was  his  relationship  to  the  princely  house  which  had 
founded  that  new  kingdom  without  some  share,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, in  stimulating  his  anxiety  for  its  welfare.  There  is,  in 
some  of  the  various  accounts  of  his  life,  a  story  attributing  his 
departure  from  Ireland  to  some  fierce  and  revengeful  conduct, 
on  his  part,  towards  the  monarch  Diarmid ;  of  which  he  af- 
terwards, it  is  added,  so  bitterly  repented,  as  to  impose  upon 
himself  perpetual  exile  in  penance  of  the  wrong.  It  has  been 
shown  satisfactorily,  however,  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  this 
story;  and  that  though,  for  some  venial  and  unimportant  pro- 

*  Id  this  school  of  Finnian  at  Clonard,  there  are  said  to  have  been,  at  one-time, 
three  thousand  scholars.    u  Fuiianus  Abbas  de  Clnain-eraird,  magistt-r  sanctorum 
llibernie,  habuit  enim  in  sua  ichola  de  Clnain  eraird  tria  millia  sanctorum. " — Mar 
far.  Duwjal  ad  1*2  Decemb. 

See  Camden,  1011.,  where  he  is  guilty  of  the  double  error  of  confounding 
Uearmagh  with  Armagh,  and  St.  Coluiabanus  with  St.  Columba. 

i  Venit  de  lliberma  Britanniam  pnedicatur  us  verbium  Dei  provincii*  SepU-n- 
trionahmn  Pictorum.— Bede,  lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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ceedings,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  excommunicate  him 
hefore  his  departure  from  Ireland,  the  account  of  his  quarrel 
with  the  monarch  is  but  an  ill-constructed  fable  which,  from 
the  internal  evidence  of  its  inconsistencies,  falls  to  pieces  of 
itself.  * 

Having  obtained  from  his  relative,  Conal,  who  was  then  king 
503.'  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  a  grant  of  the  small  island  of  Hy,  or 
l§na*  winch  was  an  appendage  to  the  new  Scotish  kingdom, 
Columba,  in  the  year  563,  together  with  twelve  of  his  dis- 
ciples, set  sail  for  that  sequestered  spot.  In  the  same  year,  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  in  Ireland,  between  the  Nials  of 
the  North  and  the  Irish  Picts,  in  which  the  latter  were,  with 
immense  slaughter,  defeated;  and  it  is  evident,  from  a  passage 
in  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba,  which  represents  the  Saint  as 
conversing  with  Conal  at  the  time  of  that  battle,  that  he  must 
have  visited  the  court  of  the  Scotish  king  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Hy.  One  of  his  first  tasks,  on  entering  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  his  island,  was  to  expel  from  thence  some  Druids 
who  had  there  established  their  abode;  this  secluded  bland 
having  been  early  one  of  the  haunts  of  this  priesthood,  as  the 
remains  of  circular  temples,  and  other  such  monuments,  still 
existing  among  its  ruins,  seem  to  prove.  Having  erected 
there  a  monastery  and  a  church,  and  arranged  such  matters  as 
were  connected  with  his  establishment,  he  now  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  main  object  of  his  great  Christian  enterprise — 
that  of  exploring  the  wild  regions  beyond  the  Grampian  hills, 
where  no  missionary  before  himself  had  ever  yet  ventured,  and 
endeavouring  to  subdue  to  the  mild  yoke  of  the  Gospel  the 
hardy  race  who  were  there  entrenched.  The  territory  of  the 
northern  Picts,  at  this  period,  included  all  that  part  of  modern 
Scotland  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Grampian  mountains  ;  f  and  the  residence  of  their  king  Brude, 
at  the  time  of  Columba's  mission,  was  somewhere  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Loch  Ness4  Hither  the  courageous  Saint  first  directed 
his  steps;  and  the  fame  of  his  coming  having  no  doubt  precedad 
him,  on  arriving  with  his  companions  at  the  royal  castle,  he 
found  the  gates  closed  against  him.  His  exclusion,  however, 
was  but  of  short  duration.   By  one  of  those  miracles  to  which, 

*  Tbia  long  story  may  be  found,  in  its  most  abridged  shape,  in  Usher,  De  BntaDn 
Bcclei.  Primord.  w2. 

■f  Hoc  eat,  eis  qai  arduis  atque  horreotibus  montiatn  jagis  nb  Atistrabbuseorum  snnt 
r*KionIibna  »eo,oestrati  —  Bede,  lib.  iii.  cap.  4. 

j  Ubi  vero  mnnitio  ejus,  vel  nrbs  regia  fnerit,  nnllihi  satis  certo  reperio. — 
Adamnan.  lie  mentions,  however,  that  it  wait  near  Loch  Ness— "Nesa-  fluminw 
acnm.** 
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in  tbe  records  of  that  all  believing  age,  every  event  in  favour 
of  the  church  Is  attributed,  Columba  advancing,  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  the  gates,  and,  instantly,  at  the  touch  of  his 
hand,  they  flew  open/  Apprised  of  this  prodigy,  the  king 
came  forward,  with  his  whole  council,  to  give  him  welcome; 
and  from  thenceforth  treated  his  holy  visiter  with  every  mark 
of  reverence.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  the  Magi 
— more  especially  by  the  king's  tutor,  Broichan  —  to  prevent 
the  preaching  of  the  missionaries,  and  uphold  the  Pagan  creed, 
their  opposition  proved  entirely  fruitless ;  and  the  conversion 
of  the  king  himself,  which  had  been  early  effected,  ~  was 
gradually  followed,  in  the  course  of  this  and  other  visits  of  the 
Saint,  by  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faitfi  throughout  the 
whole  of  North  Pictland4 

His  apostolical*  labours  were  next  extended  to  the  W  rstern 
Isles,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  the  enlightening  effects 
of  his  presence  and  influence  were  felt.  Wherever  he  di- 
rected his  steps,  churches  were  erected,  religious  teachers  sup- 
plied, and  holy  communities  formed.  Among  the  islands  which 
he  most  favoured  with  his  visits  are  mentioned  I  Km  ha  and 
Ethica*,§  in  the  latter  of  which  a  monastery  had  been  founded 
by  a  priest  named  Findchan,  who  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  saint  by  an  act  strongly  characteristic  of  those  times.  Aid  us 
the  Black,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  of  the  Irish  Crulhens, 
or  Picls,  having  murdered,  besides  other  victims,  Diermit,  the 
monarch  of  Ireland,  took  refuge  in  the  monastery  of  Ethica, 
and  was  there,  notwithstanding  these  crimes,  raised  to  the  priest- 
hood.** 

*  Alio  in  tempore,  hoc  est  in  prima  Sancti  fatigutinne  itineris  ad  regem  Bruditioi 
<  mil  cootigit,  at  idem  rex  fastu  relatus  regio,  sua*  munitionis.  superbe  agens,  in 
primo  beati  adventu  viri,  non  aperiret  portas.  Quod  ut  cordon  it  burno  Dei.  cum  co 
mitibus,  ad  valvas  portarum  accedeos,  primnm  Dominica:  Crucis  imprimeu*  siguum, 
torn  deiude  manum  pnlsans  contra  ostia  pnnit :  qua*  coutinuo  sponte,  retro  retrusis 
fortiter  seris,  cum  omni  celeritate  aperta  sunt;  quibtis  statini  apertis,  Sanctus  con- 
scquenter  cum  sociis  iptrat — Adamnan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

f  Thus  it  is  said,  in  some  verses  quoted  by  X'sher  from  an  Irish  Breviary — 
"  Kelinquens  pad nm  caram  Hibernian], 
Per  Christ]  gratiam  venit  ad  Scotiam  ; 
Per  qnem  idonea  vita*  primordia 

Hex  gentis  snmpsit  Pictinix." 

\  In  an  article  of  the  Ed.  Review.  No.  15.  art  7..  it  is  erroneously  said,  "  St.  Co- 
lultoba,  who  was  an  Irish  Celt,  and  the  Apostle  of  ihe  Highland*,  is  not  stated  to  have 
used  an  interpreter,  when  he  addressed  the  Pictish  kings,  or  when  he  preached  the 
gospel  to  \ast  multitudes  of  their  people."  It  appears  on  the  contrary  from  \diinna- 
nns.  that  the  saint  did  nse  an  interpreter  oo  some  of  these  occasions, — M  per  inter- 
pretatorem.  sancto  predicante  viro:"  and  the  conclusion  that  the  Picts  were  not  a 
Celtic  people  seems  not  a  little  confirmed  by  this  circumstance. 

§  It  is  not  known  by  what  names  these  two  islands  are  called  at  present.  Pinkerton 
supposes  that  Ethica  may  have  been  the  island  now  named  Lewis ;  but  Dr.  I^anigan 
thinks  it  was  no  other  than  Kig,  or  Egg,  an  island  about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  north 
of  Hy. 

Alio  in  tempore  supra  memoratus  presbyter  Pinchamis,  Christi  miles,  Aidum 
I.  13 
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lie  superintended  also  (be  spiritual  affairs  of  the  Scotish  king- 
dom; founding  there,  as  elsewhere,*  religious  establishments. 
From  the  mention,  too,  by  bis  biographer  Adamnan,  of  some 
Saxon  converts  at  Hy,it  seems  not  improbable  that  his  fame  had 
attracted  thither  some  of  those  Anglo-Saxons  who  had  now 
got  fooling  in  North  Britain;  and  that  even  thus  early  had 
commenced  the  course  of  Christian  kindliness  towards  thai 
people,  for  which  the  Irish  are  so  warmly  commended  by  Bede; 
— forming  a  contrast,  as  it  did,  to  the  uncharitable  conduct 
which  the  same  writer  complains  of  in  the  Britons,  who  were,  he 
says,  guilty  of  the  sin  of  neglecting  to  announce  the  Gospel  to 
the  Anglo-Saxons. *  As  at  this  time,  Augustine  and  his  brother 
missionaries  had  not  yet  arrived  in  Britain,  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  by  St.  Columba  and  his  companions  the  work  of 
converting  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  begun  ;*and  the  Christians 
'  of  that  nation,  mentioned  by  Adamnan  as  among  the  converts 
at  Uy,  were,  it  is  most  probable,  some  of  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Saints  apostolical  labours.  While  engaged  in  his  beneficent 
ministry  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  Columba,  more  than 
once,  found  himself  called  upon  to  defend  this  peaceful  people 
against  the  inroads  of  a  band  of  plunderers  from  the  Albanian 
shores  who,  though  themselves  professing  to  be  Christians,  and, 
some  of  them,  relatives  of  the  Saint,  took  every  opportunity  of 
making  incursions  upon  the  Christians  of  the  Isles,  f  With  the 
same  spirit  which  St.  Patrick  evinced  in  denouncing  the  pirate 
prince  Coroticus,  Columba  pronounced  the  solemn  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  chiefs  of  these  marauders, 
v.  p.  On  the  death  of  Conal,  king  of  the  British  Scots,  in  the  year 
j 7-2-3- 572-3,  Aidan,  the  son  of  Gauran,  succeeded  to  the  throne;  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  general  veneration  in  which 
Columba  was  then  held,  as  well  by  sovereign  as  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  that  he  was  the  person  selected  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king.} 

cognomento  Nigrum,  regio  gene  re  ortum,  Crnthioinm  gente,  de  Scotia  ad  Britanniam 
■up  Clericatna  habitu  aecnm  addtixit,  ut  in  8uo  apud  sc  mooasterio  per  aliqaod  pere- 
grinaretur  aunoa:  qui  scilicet  Aidns  niger  valde  sanguinariua  homo  et  tnultorum 
fuerat  trucidator;  qui  et  Dermitium  filium  Cerltuill,  totius  Scotia;  regnatorem  Deo 
aoctore  ordinatum  interfecerat  —  Adamnan.  cap.  4. 

4  uTo  the  end  that  by  reason  the  same  nation  (the  Scots,  or  Irish)  had  taken  care 
willingly  and  without  envy  to  communicate  to  the  English  people  the  knowledge 
they  have  of  the  true  Deity.  ..  .  even  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  Britnna  would  not  ac- 
quaint the  English  with  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the  Christian  faith. "-Ecclesiast. 
Hut.,  lib.  5.  cap.  23. 

f  Adamnan,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22.  "Ecclesiarum  persecntores,"  the  biographer  calls 
them. 

t  Columba  had  been,  at  first,  unwilling  to  perform  tin's  ceremony;  but  an  angel, 
as  his  biographers  say,  appeared  to  him  during  the  night,  holding  a  book  called  "The 
Glass  Book  of  the  Ordination  of  Kings,"  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Saint,  and 
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Though  occupied  so  zealously  with  the  spiritual  interest  of 
North  Britain,  he  did  not  neglect  to  inform  himself  constantly 
of  the  state  of  the  religious  houses  founded  by  him  in  Ireland, 
and  even  occasionally,  we  are  told,  repaired  thither  in  person, 
when  affairs  of  moment  required  his  presence.    An  exigence 
of  this  nature,  highly  important  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
occurred  soon  after  the  accession  of  Aidan  to  the  throne  of  the 
British  Scots.  A  claim  put  forth  by  this  sovereign,  as  descen- 
dant df  the  ancient  princes  of  Dalriada,  having  been  contested 
by  the  Irish  monarch  Aidus,  it  was  agreed  that  the  difference 
between  them  should  be  submitted  to  the  states-general  of  Ire- 
land, convoked  at  Drumceat ;  and  the  attendance  of  king  Aidan 
at  this  assembly  being  indispensable,  he  was  accompanied 
thither  by  his  friend  St.  Columba.   Setting  out  in  a  small  vessel, 
attended  by  a  few  monks,  the  Saint  and  the  king  directed  their 
course  to  (he  north  ;  and,  after  encountering  a  violent  storm 
in  the  open  sea,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  runs 
into  Lough  Foylc,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Drumceat. 
They  found  this  national  assembly,  which  consisted  not  only 
of  the  kings  and  nobles,  but  likewise  of  the  heads  of  clerical 
bodies,  engaged  in  a  discussion,  the  subject  of  which  shows 
the  singular  tenacity  with  which  old  customs  and  institutions 
still  held  their  ground  among  this  people,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  new  light  by  which  they  were  now  surrounded.  We  have 
seen  bow  powerful,  in  the  times  of  Paganism,  was  the  influence 
of  the  Bardic  or  Literary  Order;  insomuch  that  strong  measures 
had  been  found  necessary,  by  some  of  the  early  kings,  to  repress 
or  at  least  regulate,  the  pretensions  of  that  body.    At  the  time 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  two  classes  composing  this 
order,  namely,  the  Fileas,  or  poets,  and  the  Seanachies,  or  an- 
tiquaries, had  become  so  burthensome  from  their  numbers,  and 
so  unpopular  from  their  insolence,  that  some  vigorous  steps 
were  meditated  against  them  by  this  assembly;  and  their  sup- 
pression, and  even  banishment  from  the  country,  were  on  the 
point  of  being  decided,  when  St.  Columba  arrived.   \\  hether 
actuated  by  his  general  feeling  of  benevolence,  or  having  some 
leaning  in  favour  of  the  professors  of  an  art  which  he  himself 

ordered  him  to  ordain  Aidan  kin?,  according  to  the  directions  of  that  book.  Tin* 
Liber  Vitreus  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  called  from  Iming  its  covt-r  encrusted  with 
glass  or  crystal.  It  in  rather  remarkable,  that  a  learned  writer  on  church  antiqui- 
ties, Martene.  refer*  to  this  inauguration  of  Aidan  by  St.  Columba.  an  the  most 
ancient  instance  he  had  met  with,  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  of  the  benediction  of 
kings  in  Christian  times.  "Quorum  (  regno m  )  benedictio  hand  minoris  antiquitatis 
est  quam  imperatnmm.  Antiquissirna  omnium  quas  inter  Irgendum  mjbi  reperire  licuil. 

est  qnar  a  Colombo.  Ahbate  Hjensi  facta  est.  jussu  Augeli,  in  Aidannm  Scotoni  u 
regem      D'  Antiq.  Ecclet.'Rit.  lib  li  cap  10 

13  * 
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practised,"  the  Saint  interfered  in  behalf  of  ihe  threatened 
Bards  ;  and  prevailed  so  far  as  that,  under  certain  limitations 
and  restrictions,  their  order  should  still  be  permitted  to  exist. ; 

The  important  question,  respecting  the  poets,  being  thus 
disposed  of,  the  Assembly  had  next  to  pronounce  their  judg- 
ment upon  the  question  at  issue  between  the  two  kings.  On 
the  ground  of  his  descent  from  Carbre  Rieda,  to  whom,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  grant  had  been  made,  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  of  all  those  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim •which 
formed  the  territory  called,  from  thenceforth,  Dalriada,  king 
Aidan  asserted  his  hereditary  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  that 
territory,  and  maintaining  that,  as  belonging  to  his  family,  it 
should  be  exempt,  if  not  in  the  whole,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  the  king  of  Ireland,  and  from  all  such 
burthens  as  affected  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  Irish  mo- 
narch,on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  territory  in  question 
formed  a  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  had  always,  equally  with 
the  rest,  been  subject  to  imposts  and  contributions  ;  that,  before 
the  Dalriadians  became  sovereigns  in  Britain,  such  tribute  had 
been  always  paid  by  that  principality,  nor  could  the  elevation 
of  its  princes  to  a  throne  in  North  Britain  make  any  difference 
in  its  relation  to  the  Irish  monarchy.  Notwithstanding  his 
known  attachment  to  king  Aidan,  so  great  was  the  general  trust 
in  Colu  mini's  sense  of  justice,  that  to  him  alone  the  decision  of 
the  question  was  first  referred.    On  his  declining,  however,  to 

*  According  to  Mr.  O'Reilly,  Columba  **  wrote  several  pieces,  both  in  Irish  and 
Latin.  Upward  of  thirty  poems,  in  the  Irish  language,  ascribed  to  hi  in  have  come 
down  to  oar  times,  of  which  copies  are  in  possession  of  the  asssistunt  secretary." 
There  is,  however,  little  or  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  authenticity  of  the  pieces 
attributed  to  this  Saint ;  which  had  probably  their  origin  in  that  favourite  practice  of 
the  Irish  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  of  introducing  their  own  production  to  public 
notice  nnuer  the  sanction  of  long  celebrated  names 

.  j  The  whole  of  this  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Druracoat,  respecting  the  Bards, 
is  represented  by  Mr.  Whilty  (Popular  Hist,  of  Ireland)  as  an  invention  of  the  poets 
of  ■ubsequent  times,  who,  he  says,  *'  knew  well  the  value  of  dignified  associations, 
and  accordingly  did  not  fail  to  connect  their  order  with  the  names  of  St.  Patrick  and 
St  Columb-cille.''  But  the  perfect  consistency  of  the  acta  of  the  council  at  Dn> ni- 
cest, as  well  as  of  some  others  at  a  still  earlier  period,  with  all  that  is  known  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  Irish  bards  in  later  times,  is  such  as  to  confirm  the  his- 
torical troth  of  the  curious  circamstances  above  related.  In  a  parliament  held  by  the 
dnke  of  Clarence,  at  Kilkenny,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made  penal  to 
entertain  any  of  the  lush  minstrels,  rimers,  or  news-tellers.  {Davits'*  Discovery). 
Under  Henry  VIII,  some  of  the  coercive  measures  proposed  by  baron  Finglas  were 
directed  against  "  Irish  minstrals,  runers.  shannaghslgenealogistsj.  and  bards ;"and, 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  acts  were  passed  against  this  order  of  men,  which  show  how 
dangerous, as  political  engines,  they  were  even  at  that  period  considered.  "For  that 
those  rvroers  do  by  their  ditties  and  rhymes  made  to  divers  lords  aud  gentlemen  in 
Ireland*,  in  the  commendation  and  high  praise  of  extorsion,  rebellion,  rape,  raven, 
and  other  injustice,  encourage  those  lords  and  gentlemen  rather  to  follow  those  vices 
than  io  leave,"  &.c.  &c.  So  late,  indeed,  us  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  we  find 
M  wandering  po*>ts,"  who  sought  to  gain  their  ends,  "  under  threat  of  some  s«  andalous 
rhyme,"  made  linblt  to  impiis  nnient 
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pronounce  any  opinion  respecting  it,  the  task  of  arbitration  was 

committed  to  St.  Cohnan, — a  man  deeply  versed,  as  we  arc 
told,  in  legal  and  ecclesiastical  learning, — who,  on  the  obvious 
grounds,  that  Dalriada,  being  an  Irish  province,  could  not  but 
be  subject,  in  every  respect,  to  the  monarch  of  all  li  eland,  gave 
his  decision  against  the  claim  of  king  Aidam. 

During  this,  his  last,  sojourn  in  Ireland,  Columba  visited  all 
the  various  religious  establishments  which  he  had  founded; 
passing  some  time  at  his  favourite  monastery  at  Dairmagh,  and 
there  devoting  himself  lo  the  arrangement  of  matters  connected 
with  the  discipline  of  the  church.  After  accomplishing,  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  all  the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  visiting 
Ireland,  he  returned  lo  his  home  in  North  Britain, — to  that 
14  Isle  of  his  heart,"  as,  in  some  prophetic  verses  attributed  to 
him,  lona  is  called/ — and  there,  assiduous  to  the  last  in 
attending  to  the  care  of  his  monasteries  and  numerous  churches, 
remained  till  death  closed  his  active  and  beneficent  course. 
The  description  given  of  his  last  moments  by  one  who  received 
the  details  from  an  eye-witness,  presents  a  picture  at  once  so 
■calm  and  so  vivid,  that  I  shall  venture,  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  to  relate  some  particulars  of 
the  scene.-[  Having  been  forewarned,  it  is  said,  in  his  dreams, 
of  the  time  when  his  death  was  to  take  place,  he  rose,  on  the 
inorniug  of  the  day  before,  and  ascending  a  small  eminence, 
lifted  up  his  bauds  and  solemnly  blessed  the  monastery.  Retur- 
ning from  thence,  he  sat  down  in  a  hut  adjoining,  and  there 
occupied  himself  in  copying  part  of  the  Psalter,  till,  having 
finished  a  page  with  a  passage  of  the  thirty-third  Psalm,  he 
slopped  and  said,  "Let  Baithen  write  the  remainder."  This 
Bailhen,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve  disciples  that  originally 
accompanied  him  to  Hy,  had  been  named  by  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor.   After  attending  the  evening  service  in  the  church,  the 

*  M  Id  the  Isle  of  ray  heart,  the  Isle  of  my  love,  instead  of  a  monk's  voice  there  shall 
be  lowing  of  cattle.  Bat,  ere  the  world  comet  to  an  end,  lona  shall  flourish  as 
before." — Cited  in  Armstrong's  Gaelic  Dictionary,  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  hav«> 
been  animated  with  a  similar  spirit  of  prophecy  respecting  this  island.  M  Perhaps." 
says  the  moralist,  w  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  lona  may  be,  some  time  again, 
the  instructress  of  the  western  regions."    {Journey  io  the  Western  islands.) 

f  Post  hire  verba  de  illo  dicens  (descendena)  monticellulo,  et  nd  monastenum  re- 
vertins,  sedebat  in  tugnrio  Psalterium  scrihena ;  et  ad  ilium  tertii  Paalmi  versiculnm 
perveniena,  u,bi  scribitor,  lnqni rentes  autem  Oominum  non  deficient  orani  bono,  Hie, 
ait,  in  tine  cessandum  eat  pagioav,  quo?  vero  seqauntor  Raitheneus  scribal.....  Interim 
castus  monachorum  cum  luminaribns  accurrens,  Patre  viso  moriente,  caepit  plangere ; 
et  nt  ab  aliquibus  qui  praeaentes  inerant  didicimus,  Sanctus  necduraegrediente  animfe, 
iipertis  anrsum  oculis,  ad  ntrumqne  latas  cum  mire  hilaritate  et  Ixtitia  rircumspi- 

ciebat  Diermitias  turn  Saurti  sane  tarn  sublevat,  ad  benedicendum  monachorum 

chortim,  dexteram  manuin  :  sed  et  ipse  venerabilia  Pater  in  qimntum  poteiat.  suain 
Mtnul  mo>ebat  manum  —  Adamnan,  lib.  ...  cap.  3. 
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Saint  returned  to  his  cell,  and  reclining  on  his  bed  of  stone, 
delivered  some  instructions  to  bis  favourite  attendant,  to  be 
communicated  to  the  brethren.  When  the  bell  rang  for  midnight 
prayer,  he  hastened  to  the  church,  and  was  the  first  to  enter 
it.  Throwing  himself  upon  his  knees,  he  began  to  pray, — but 
his  strength  failed  him ;  and  his  brethren,  arriving  soon  after, 
found  their  beloved  master  reclining  before  the  altar,  and  on 
the  point  of  death.  Assembling  all  around  him,  these  holy-men 
stood  silent,  and  weeping,  while  the  saint,  opening  his  eyes,  with 
an  expression  full  of  cheerfulness,  made  a  slight  movement  of 
his  hand,  as  if  to  give  them  his  parting  benediction,  and  in 
that  effort  breathed  his  last,  being  then  in  the  seventy-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

The  name  of  this  eminent  man,  though  not  so  well  known 
throughout  the  Latin  church  as  that  of  another  Irish  Saint, 
Columbanus,  with  whom  he  is  frequently  confounded/  holds 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  Roman  and  other  martyro- 
logies,  and  in  the  British  Isles  will  long  be  remembered  with 
traditional  veneration.  In  Ireland,  rich  as  have  been  her  annals 
in  names  of  saintly  renown,  for  none  has  she  continued  to 
cherish  so  fond  a  reverence,  through  all  ages,  as  for  her  great 
Columbkill;  while  that  Isle  of  the  Waves  f,  with  which  his 
name  is  now  inseparably  connected,  and  which,  through  his 
ministry,  became  44  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,":): 
has  far  less  reason  to  boast  of  her  numerous  Tombs  of  Kings, 
than  of  those  heaps  of  votive  pebbles  left  by  pilgrims  on  her 
shore,  marking  the  path  that  once  led  to  the  honoured  Shrine 
of  her  Saint. §  So  great  was  the  reverence  paid  to  his  remains 
in  North  Britain,  that,  at  the  lime  when  the  island  of  Hy 
began  to  be  infested  by  the  Danes,  Kenneth  III.  had  his 
bones  removed  to  Dunkeld,  on  the  river  Tay,  and  there  found- 
ing a  church,  dedicated  it  to  his  memory;  while  the  Saint's 
crosier,  and  a  few  other  relics,  were  all  that  .fell  to  the  share 
of  the  land  of  his  birth/ 

*  Among  the  writers  who  have  been  led  into  ibis  confusion  is  M.  Thierry  {Hist,  de- 
ls Conquete  de  I'Angleterre),  who,  in  pursuance  of  his  professed  object— that  of 
making  his  history  picturesque— has  jumbled  together  the  lives  of  the  two  saints  most 
graphically. 

f  Such,  Bccording  to  some  writers,  is  the  meaning  of  the  terra  Iona  —See  GametVs 
Tour  in  the  Highlands,  vol.  i. 

t  "  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of 
the  Caledouian  regions.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  pietv  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
tbe  ruins  of  Iona." — Dr.  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands. 

§  u  The  Port  na  Curacban,  where  Columba  is  said  to  have  firsi  landed;— a  bay 
towards  the  west,  which  is  marked  by  large  conical  heaps  of  pebbles,  the  penitentiary 
labours,  as  tradition  say«,  of  pilgrims  toliis  shrine"—  Macctdloch's  Westemjsl^. 

*  Among  the  various  prophecies  attributed  to  St.  Columba,  the  arrival  [of  the 
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In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  for  the  year  lOOti  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  splendid  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Columba's  own  hand,  and  preserve 
at  Kells  in  a  cover,  richly  ornamented  with  gold.+  In  the  time 
of  Usher,  this  precious  manuscript  was  still  nutnfered  among 
the  treasures  of  Kells;f  and  if  not  written  by  Columba  himself, 
is  little  doubted  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  of  his  disciples. 

The  reigns  of  those  monarchs  who  filled,  in  succession, 
the  Irish  throne,  during  the  interval  which  the  acts  of  this  emi- 
nent man  occupied,  possess  little  interest  except  what  is  im- 
parted to  them  by  their  connexion  with  the  great  Saints  of 
those  times.  Uninteresting,  however,  as  are  the  events  of  these 
reigns,  the  historian  is  bound  not  to  pass  them  wholly  in  silence, 
but  at  least  to  number  the  royal  links  as  they  pass,  however  void 
they  may  be  of  lustre  or  value.    To  Murkertach,  the  last  oc-  A.  „ 
cupant  of  the  throne  whom  we  have  noticed,  succeeded  Tuathal  5*7 
Maolgarb,  great  grandson  of  Nial  the  Great,  during  whose 
reign  of  eleven  years  the  only  events  that  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  his  annals,  are  the  death  Of  the  aged  bishop  Moctheus, 
the  last  surviving  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  foundation  of 
(  olumba's  favourite  establishment,  the  monastery  of  Daire-Cal- 
gaich,  or  Derry.    His  successor  Diamid's  life  and  reign  are 
somewhat  more  fertile  in  events.    With  the  fate  common  to  .  m 
most  Koydamnas,  or  successors  apparent,  he  had  been,  through-  5?9. 
out  the  reign  of  Tuathal,  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion; 

and  was  even,  for  some  time,  through  fear  of  persecution, 

» 

English  and  their  conquest  of  the  country  were,  it  is  said,  foretold  by  bim.  u  Then," 
says  Giraldos.  u  was  fulfilled  the  alleged  prophecy  of  Columba,  of  Hibemia,  who 
long  since  foretold  that,  in  this  war,  there  should  be  so  great  n  slaughter  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  their  enemies  would  swim  up  to  the  knees  in  their  blood."— (Hibern. 
Expugnat.  lib.  ii.can.16  )  There  is  yet  another  remarkable  passage  of  this  prophecy, 
which  adiourns  its  fulfilment  to  a  very  remote  period. — "The  Irish  are  said  to  have 
four  prophets,  Moling,  Braccan,  Patrick,  and  Columbkill,  whose  books,  written  in  the 
Irish  langnage,  are  still  extant;  and  speaking  of  this  conquest  (by  the  English),  they 
nil  bear  witness  that  in  after  times  the  island  of  Ireland  will  be  polluted  with  many 
conflicts,  long  strife,  and  much  slaughter.  Hut  they  all  pronounce  that  the  English 
shall  not  have  a  complete  \ictory  till  hut  a  \ery  little  before  the  day  of  judgment.''' 
u  Omnea  testantur  earn  crebris  conflictibus,  longoque  certamine  mullu  iu  posteruin 
tempora  multis  ca  dibus  trrdaturnm.  Sed  vix  parum  ante  diem  judicii  plenain  An 
glorum  populo  vittoriam  compromittitnt."— cap.  33.) 

*  Usher  mentions  also  another  copy  of  the  Gospels,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Columba's  own  hand,  which  had  been  preserved  at  the  monastery  founded  by  that 
Saint  at  Durrow.  w  Inter  cujns  xufxxXta.  Evangelioruin  codex  vetustissimus  asser 
vabatur,  quern  ipsius  Columbie  fuisse  monachi  dictitahaut :  ex  quo,  et  non  minoris 
antiquitatis  altero,  eidem  Columba-  Rssignato  (quern  in  urbe  Kel's  sive  Kenlis  dicta 
Mideuses  sacrum  habent)  diligcnte  cum  editione  vulgata  Latina  collatinne  facta,  in 
nostros  usus  variantium  lectionum  binos  libellos  conciuna\ imiis."— Eccles.  Pri- 
mord.  691. 

t-  This  Kells  manuscript  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  tame  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  the  margin  of  which  are  the  following  words, 
written  by  O'Klaherty  in  the  year  1677  :  M  Liber  autem  hie  scriptus  est  manu  ij  sius  B 
Collumbje." 
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obliged  to  conceal  himself  among  the  islets  of  Lough  Rie.  It 
was  here,  doubtless,  that  his  friendship  with  St.  Kieran,  the 
eminent  founder  of  Clonmacnois,  commenced ;  and  either  then, 
or  on  his  accession  to  the  monarchy,  he  made  a  grant  of  one  ol 
the  islands  to* tfiis  Saint,  who  building  a  monastery  upon  the 
spot,  was  soon  joined  by  a  numerous  company  of  monks,  and 
called  up  around  him,  in  those  s  >liludes,  the  voice  of  psalmody 
and  prayer.  By  the  same  royal  patronage,  he  was  enabled,  not 
many  years  after,  to  accomplish  a  still  greater  design;  for,  a 
site  being  granted  to  him,  by  the  monarch,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Shannon,*  St.  Kieran  founded  there  that  great  monast- 
ery of  Clonmacnois,  which  became  in  aftertimes  so  celebrated 
for  its  nine  Royal  Churches,  and  all  those  luxuries  of  ecclesias- 
tical architecture  which  gathered  around  its  site.f 
a.  d.  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  the  ancient  Hall  or  Court  of 
554-  Tara,  in  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  the  Triennial  Councils 
of  the  nation  had  been  held,  saw,  for  the  last  time,  her  kings 
and  nobles  assembled  within  its  precincts ;  and  the  cause  of  the 
desertion  of  this  long  honoured  seat  of  legislation  shows  to 
what  an  enormous  height  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
had  then  risen.  Some  fugitive  criminal,  who  had  fled  for  sanc- 
tuary to  the  monastery  of  St.  Ruao,  having  been  dragged 
forcibly  from  thence  to  Tara,  and  there  put  to  death,  the  holy 
abbot  and  his  monks  cried  aloud  against  the  sacrilegious  viola- 
tion ;  and  proceeding  in  solemn  procession  to  the  Palace,  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  its  walls.  "  From  that  day,"'  say  the 
annalists,  **  no  king  ever  sat  again  at  Tara  ;"  and  a  poet  who 
wrote  about  that  period,  while  mourning  evidently  over  the  fall 
of  this  seat  of  grandeur,  ventures  but  to  say,  "  It  is  not  with  my 
will  that  Teamor  is  deserted."!  A  striking  memorial  of  the 
church's  triumph  on  the  occasion  was  preserved  in  the  name 
of  distinction  given  to  the  monastery,  §  which  was  ever  after, 
in  memory  of  this  malediction,  called,  "  The  monastery  of  the 
Curses  of  Ireland." 
a.  d.  On  the  death  of  Diarmid,  who,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
599-  one  years,  was  killed  by  Aidus,  a  Dalriadian  prince,  surnamed 
the  Black,  the  crown  reverted  to  the  Eugenian  branch  of  the 
northern  INials;  and  two  brothers,  Donald  and  Fergus,  who 

•  Among  llie  land*  bestowed  for  this  purpose,  were  some  contiguous  to  Mount 
Usneach,  which  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  Druids, 
f  See,  for  an  account  of  these  churches,  W'are,  vol.  i. 

t  lri*h  Hymn,  attributed  to  Fiech,  n  disciple  of  St.  Patrick,  but  evidently, 
from  this  allusion  to  the  desertion  of  Tara,  written  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  king 
Diarmid. 

§  Annal.  lUton  «d  ano.  564.  note. 
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had  fought  with  success  against  the  IVials  of  the  South,  in  the 
great  battle  of  Culdremni,  were  elevated  to  the  sovereignly. 
The  joint  reign  of  these  royal  brothers  lasted  but  for  a  year, ' 
during  which  an  invasion  of  the  province  of  Leinster  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  odious  tribute,  and  a  furious  battle  in  con- 
sequence, on  the  banks  of  the  LifTey,  in  which  the  Lagenians 
were  defeated,  marked  with  the  accustomed  (rack  of  blood  the 
short  term  of  their  copartnership.  To  these  succeeded  another 
pair  of  associates  in  the  throne,  named  Boctan  and  Eochad  ; 
and  after  them,  at  an  interval  of  but  two  years,  Anmerius,  or 
Anmery,  a  prince  remarkable,  it  is  said,  for  learning,  who, 
after  reigning  little  more  than  the  same  period,  w  as  cut  off  by 
a  violent  death  ;  as  was  also  his  successor,  Boctan  the  second, 
in  the  course  of  less  than  a  year.  The  prince  raised  to  the  so- 
vereignly after  this  last  named  monarch  was  that  Aidus,  of 
whom  we  have  already  spoken, — memorable  for  the  great 
convention  which  he  held  at  Drumceat, — and  whose  reign, 
far  more  fortunate  than  the  passing  pageants  which  had  gone 
before  him,  lasted  for  the  long  space  of  six  and  twenty  years. 

To  give  an  account  of  all  the  numerous  Saints,  male  and 
female,  whom  the  fervent  zeal  of  this  period  quickened  into 
existence  and  celebrity,  would  be  a  task  so  extensive  as  to 
require  a  distinct  historian  to  itself;  and,  luckily,  this  important 
part  of  Ireland's  history,  during  her  first  Christian  ages,  has 
been  treated  fully,  and  w  ith  the  most  sifting  zeal  and  industry, 
by  a  writer  in  every  respect  qualified  for  such  a  task,  and  who 
has  left  no  part  of  his  ample  subject  untouched  or  unexplored,  j 
Beferring,  therefore,  to  this  learned  historian  for  a  detailed 
account  of  the  early  Irish  church,  I  shall  notice  such  only  of 
its  most  distinguished  ornaments  as  became  popularly  know  n 
throughout  Europe,  and  regained  for  the  14  Sacred  Island1  of 
other  days  all  its  ancient  fame,  under  the  new  Christian  de- 
signation of  "  the  Island  of  Saints." 

The  institution  of  female  monasteries,  or  nunneries,  such 
as,  in  the  fourth  century,  were  established  abroad  by  Melanin, 
and  other  pious  women,  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  by  St.  Brigid ;  and  so  general 
was  the  enthusiasm  her  example  excited,  that  the  religious 
order  which  she  insti'uted  spread  its  branches  through  every 
part  of  the  country.  Taking  the  veil  herself  at  a  very  early" 
age,  when,  as  we  arc  told,  she  w  as  clothed  in  the  w  hite  gar- 
ment, and  the  white  veil  placed  upon  her  head,  she  was  im- 

0  Flaherty.   The  Annals  of  ihe  Four  Master*  prolong  it  to  thrre  year* 
r  Eccl*«ia*Ucal  llinlory  of  Ireland,  by  the  Re\.  John  Utnigan,  D.D. 
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mediately  followed,  in  this  step,  by  seven  or  eight  other  young 
maidens,  who,  attaching  themselves  to  her  fortunes,  formed, 
at  the  first,  her  small  religious  community/  The  pure  sanctity 
of  this  virgin's  life, and  the  supernatural  gifts  attributed  to  her, 
spread  the  fame  she  had  acquired  more  widely  every  day,  and 
crowds  of  young  women  and  widows  applied  for  admission 
into  her  institution.  At  first  she  contented  herself  with  found- 
ing establishments  for  her  followers  in  the  respective  districts 
of  which  they  were  natives  :  and  jn  this  task  the  bishops  of 
the  different  dioceses  appear  to  have  concurred  with  and 
assisted  her.  But  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  required 
her  own  immediate  superintendence  rendered  it  necessary  to 
form  some  one  great  establishment,  over  which  she  should  her- 
self preside;  and  the  people  of  Leinster,  who  claimed  to  be 
peculiarly  entitled  to  her  presence,  from  the  illustrious  family 
to  which  she  belonged  having  been  natives  of  their  province, 
sent  a  deputation  to  her,  to  entreat  that  she  would  fix  among 
them  her  residence.  To  this  request  the  Saint  assented;  and 
a  habitation  was  immediately  provided  for  herself  and  her 
sister  nuns,  which  formed  the  commencement  both  of  her  great 
monastery  and  of  the  town  or  city  of  Kildare.  The  name  of 
Kill-darayl  or  Cell  of  the  Oak,  was  given  to  the  monastery, 
from  a  very  high  oak-tree  which  grew  near  the  spot,  and  of 
which  the  trunk  was  still  remaining  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
— no  one  daring,  as  we  are  told  by  Giraldus,  to  touch  it 
with  a  knife.  The  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  St. 
Brigid  was  held,  caused  such  a  resort  of  persons  of  all  ranks 
to  this  place — such  crowds  of  penitents,  pilgrims,  and  mendi- 
cants— that  a  new  town  sprang  up  rapidly  around  her,  which 
kept  pace  with  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  establishment. 
The  necessity  of  providing  spiritual  direction,  as  well  for  the 
institution  itself  as  for  the  numerous  settlers  in  the  new  town, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  of  Kildare,  with  the  then 
unusual  privilege  of  presiding  over  all  the  churches  and 
communities  belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Brigid,  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
or  corresponding  with  this  remarkable  woman,  are  mentioned 

• 

*  The  bishop  who  admitted  her  into  the  number  of  Sacred  Virgins,  was  named 
Maccaile,  or  Maccaleus ;  and  the  ceremony  is  thus  described  by  her  biographer,  Co- 
gitosns: — u  Qui  (Maccaleus)  cirleste  intuens  desideriura  et  pudicitinm.  et  tantum 
castitati*  amorem  in  tali  virgin?,  pallium  album  etvertem  candidam  super  ipsins  venr 
rabile  caput  iniposuit." — Cap.  3. 

f  Ilia  jam  cella  Scotice  dicitur  Kill  (far a t  Latioe  vero  sonat  Cetia  Quercus. 
^•lercutt  enim  alti$*ima  ibi  erat,  cuju*  stipes  adhuc  manet. — S.  Briyid  Vita. 
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St.  Ailbe,  of  Emly,  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Irish  church,  and 
the  Welsh  author,  Gildas,  who  is  said  to  have  sent  to  St.  Brigid, 
as  a  token  of  his  regard,  a  small  bell  cast  by  himself.*  By  one  of 
those  violations  of  chronology  not  unfrequently  hazarded  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  extraordinary  personages  together,  an  inti- 
mate friendship  is  supposed  to  have  existed  between  St.  Brigid 
and  St.  Patrick,  and  she  is  even  said  to  have  woven,  at  the 
apostle's  own  request,  the  shroud  in  which  he  was  buried. 
But  with  this  imagined  intercourse  between  the  two  saints,  the 
dates  of  their  respective  lives  are  inconsistent;  and  it  is  but  just 
possible  that  Brigid  might  have  seen  the  great  apostle  of  her 
country,  as  she  was  a  child  of  about  twelve  years  old  when 
he  died. 

Among  tie  miracles  and  gifts  by  which,  no  less  than  by  her 
works  of  charity  and  holiness,  the  fame  of  St.  Brigid  and  her 
numerous  altars  was  extended,  has  always  been  mentioned, 
though  on  the  sole  authority  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  that 
perpetual  Fire,  at  Kiidare,  over  which,  through  successive  ages, 
the  holy  virgins  are  said  to  have  kept  constant  watch ;  and 
which,  so  late  as  the  time  of  Giraldus,  about  six  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  St.  Brigid,  was,  as  het  ells  us,  still  unextinguish- 
ed. Whether  this  rite  formed  any  part  of  the  saint's  original 
institution,!  or  is  to  be  considered  but  as  an  innovation  of  later 
times,  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that  at  the  time  when  Kiidare 
was  founded,  the  policy  of  converting  to  the  purposes  of  the 
new  faith  those  ancient  forms  and  usages  which  had  so  long  been 
made  to  serve  as  instruments  of  error,  was  very  generally  acted 
upon;  and,  in  the  very  choice  of  a  site  for  St.  Brigid's  monas- 
tery, the  same  principle  is  manifest;  the  old  venerable  oak, 
already  invested  with  the  solemnity  of  Druidical  associations, 
having,  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances  of  religious  foundation, 

*  A  veneration  for  small  portable  bells,  as  well  as  for  staves,  which  had  once  be- 
longed to  holy  persons,  was,  in  the  time  of  Giraldus,  common  both  among  the  laity 
and  clergy.  Campanas  bain  las,  baculos  quoqne  in  superiori  parte  camera tos,  anno 
et  argento  vel  a»re  contectos,  aliasque  hnjnsroodi  sanctorum  reliquias,  in  magna 
reverentia  tarn  Hy  hernias  et  Scotia;  quam  et  Wallia*  popnlus  et  clerus  habere  solent." 
—  Ittner.  Camh,  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  The  same  writer  mentions  the  Campana  Pugitiva  of 
OToole,  the  chieftain  of  VVicklow ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Colgao  (in  Triad.)  that 
whenever  St.  Patrick's  portab le  bell  tolled,  as  a  preservative  against  evil  spirits  and 
magicians,  it  was  heard  from  the  Giant's  Canseway  to  Cape  Clear,  from  the  Hill  of 
Howth  to  the  western  shores  of  Contieraara,  M  per  totam  Hiberniani."  See  note  on 
this  subject  in  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i. 

\  Dr.  Lanigan  repels  indignantly  the  notion  of  Ledwich  and  others,  thai  St.  Brigid, 
and  her  sister. nuns  of  Kiidare,  were  "  but  a  continuation  of  heathen  druidesses,  who 
preserved  from  remotest  ages  an  inextinguishable  fire."  There  is,  however,  an 
ordinance,  of  scriptural  authority,  in  which  St.  Brigid  may  have  found  a  sanction  for 

kii,h"nM  U  The  fire  uPon  the  a,tar  (°f  4,16  Tabernacle)  shall  be  burning  in  it,  and 
shall  not  b«>  put  out."— Leviticus,  chap.  vi.  ver.  12.  It  was  for  contemning  this  in- 
extinguishable fire,  and  using  a  profane  fire  in  its  stead,  that  the  Levites  Nadnb 
and  Abihu  were  miraculously  put  to  death  — Sc*  Dr.  Milner't  Inquiry.  letter  11. 
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* 

suggested  the  selection  of  the  spot  where  the  Christian  temple 
was  to  rise. 

Having  lived  to  reap  the  reward  of  her  self-devotion  and  zeal, 
in  the  perfect  success  and  even  ascendancy  of  the  institution 
which  she  had  founded,  St.  Bridgid  closed  her  mortal  course 
at  Kildare,  about  a.  o.  525,  four  years,  it  is  calculated,  after  the 
birth  of  the  great  Columbkill,  *  being  herself,  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  about  74  years  of  age.  The  honour  of  possessing 
the  remains  of  this  holy  woman  was,  for  many  centuries, 
contested  not  only  by  different  parts  of  Ireland,  but  likewise  by 
North  Britain;  the  Irish  of  Ulster  contending  strenuously  that 
she  had  been  buried,  not  at  Kildare,  but  in  Down  ;f  while  the 
Picts  as  strongly  insisted  that  Abernethy  was  her  resting-place; 
and  the  British  Scots,  after  annexing  the  Pictish  territories  to 
their  own,  paid  the  most  fervent  homage  to  her  supposed  relics  . 
in  that  city.  But  in  no  place,  except  at  Kildare,  was  her 
memory  cherished  with  such  affectionate  reverence  as  in  that 
seat  of  all  saintly  worship,  the  Western  Isles ;  where  to  the 
patronage  of  St.  Brigid  most  of  the  churches  were  dedicated  : 
by  her  name,  one  of  the  most  solemn  oaths  of  the  islanders 
was  sworn ;  and  the  first  of  February,  every  year,  was  held 
as  a  festival  in  her  honour.:): 
A  D  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  eminent  Irish  saint, 
559.  Columbkill,  has  been  often  confounded,  more  especially  by 
foreign  writers,  with  his  namesake,  Columba,  or  Columbanus, 
whose  fame,  from  the  theatre  of  his  holy  labours  having  been 
chiefly  France  and  Italy,  has,  among  the  people  of  the  Con- 
tinent, obscured  or  rather  absorbed  within  its  own  light  that  of 
the  apostle  of  the  Western  Isles.  The  time  of  the  birth  of  St. 
Colombanus  is  placed  about  forty  years  later  than  that  of 
Columbkill,  a.  d.  559 ;  and  though  not  of  royal  extraction, 
like  his  distinguished  precursor,  he  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
noble  family,  and  also  endowed  by  nature  with  wbat  he  him- 
self considered  to  be  a  perilous  gift,  personal  beauty.    In  order 


*  According  to  other  account*,  he  was  born  about  539. — '*  A  date  much  earlier, 
1V8  Dr. 
t  The 
atrick 
Camden  : — 


Rays  Dr.  Lanigan,  M  than  that  of  Mabillon  and  others,  but  much  more  probable. 

t  The  claims  of  Down  to  the  possession  of  her  remain*,  as  well  as  of  those  of  m. 
Patrick  and  St.  Columba,  are  commemorated  in  the  following  couplet,  cited  by 


wHi  tres  in  Dnno  tuinulo  tnmnlantur  in  uno 
Brigida,  Patricius  atqoe  Columba  pins  '1 
i  M  From  these  considerations,"  says  Macpherson,  "  we  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland  were,  in  some  one  period  or  other,  during  the 
reigu  of  popery,  and  perhaps  in  a  gTeat  measure  appropriated  to  St.  Brigid."— C"/. 
Dissert. 

In  Gaelic,  the  name  of  Brigid  is.  according  to  this  writer,  Bride  ;  and  by  Hebrides,  , 
or  Ey- brides,  is  meant,  he  says,  the  Islands  of  Brigid. 
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to  escape  the  dangerous  allurements  of  the  world,  he  withdrew 
from  his  native  province,  Leinster;  and  after  some  time  passed 
in  sacred  studies,  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  a  monastic  life. 
The  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  l  ister,  already  celebrated  in  Ire- 
land, but,  by  the  subsequent  career  of  St.  Columbanus,  rendered 
/amous  throughout  all  Europe,  was  the- retreat  chosen  by  this 
future  antagonist  of  pontiffs  and  kings  ;  and  at  that  school  he 
remained,  under  the  discipline  of  the  pious  St.  Oongall,  for  many 
years.  At  length,  longing  for  a  more  extended  sphere  of  action, 
he  resolved  to  betake  himself  to  some  foreign  land  ;  and  having, 
at  the  desire  of  the  abbot,  selected  from  among  his  brethren 
twelve  worthy  companions,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  state  of  the 
Gauls,  or  France,  as  requiring  especially  such  a  mission  as  he 
meditated.  By  the  successive  irruptions  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians into  that  country  all  the  elements  of#civilised  life  had 
been  dispersed,  and  a  frightful  process  of  demoralisation  was 
now  rapidly  taking  place,  to  which  a  clergy,  indolent  and 
torpid,  and  often  even  interested  in  the  success  of  the  spoilers, 
could  oppose  but  a  feeble  check.'  Lor  a  missionary,  there- 
fore, like  Columbanus,  full  of  courage  in  the  cause  of  Christ, 
there  could  not  have  been  selected  a  more  inviting  or  produc- 
tive field  of  enterprise. 

Proceeding  to  the  province  which  has  been  since  called 
Tranche  Comte,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  ministry  was  to 
erect  a  monastery  on  a  spot  named  Luxcuil,  in  a  thick  part  of 
the  forest,  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges.  From  hence  so  w  idely 
was  the  fame  of  his  sanctity  diffused,  and  so  great  the  concourse 
of  persons,  of  all  ranks,  but  more  especially,  as  we  are  told,  of 
young  noble§,  who  came  to  profit  by  his  instructions,  and  devote 
themselves  to  a  religious  life,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
established  a  second  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  which, 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  its  springs,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Fontaines.  ;  In  times,  however,  when  the  priest  alone  could 

*  This  state  ot  tiling  is  arkneu  L  d^ed  by  tin*  saint 'n  lii<^r.i|ih*T.  .bma*  : — "  I  In 
tuuc  ve I  ob  fremie titiarn  hosliuin  ixU'innnirn.  \<l  m  ^li..«'iil;iun  |n,t  Milum.  relict' >ii"- 
virtiiH  j>ene  abolita  halxhatur;  tides  lantuin  remain  \>.d  (  In  isti.m.i .     Nam  [>u>r,it.  nti  - 
niedicam?ntnm  et  rnurtificationiH  arnnr  vi\  \.  l  namis  tn  iln<  r-  leiiibitur  ltu'i«  *"- -  s 
Culmnban.  V,ia. 

•'Tlif  c'erRV  of  the  Itmnnu  ihnrHi."  says  Mr  James  i  Hi-t.  r.f  f  h :  i  r  I  •  •  r  j  >  - 1  u  n «  - 
duct .).  "  thirUy  Spread  i/irr  v\>  ry  part  ot  (Janl,  wi!lnn;l  exreptn t|,,-  ,j  .initinnis  ,.l 
Aqiiltainr  and  IJmguiidy,  had  already  <  . n i rt*- « !  th<-  IimiiLs,  i  wit  \>!i  n  u  iw  t:  .  J  I  v 
«t  heathen  monarch,  but  n<>\\  that  he  prole^-ed  tin-      ■  i     i.mpi  y.ifh  tin-ins -I  \  t  s,  i.;  i -\ 
spared  neither  exertions  imr  intu^m  *  to  lac  ilt(  tti  th»-  jnn.;r>  ss  nl  lm  cniajiie-ts."" 

f  In  speaking  ot  this  monastery,  tin-  !<•  tit  dii  tin-  s        ,   ■•  I  '.a,t .mi>-s  u'i --t  f plus  a" 
jourd'hui  qu'un  I'rieurr  dependant  de   htum."    On  tin'   laft<  :   .•stahli-lin;.  n'  !Im  i 
nronouiice  the  lollnuin<  eulo^Kim     ■•"  Lei  frauds  hi ,jm  «n  smtin  nl  en  ln>:. 
nonibre,  taut  pour  ^oiiveriier  de.s  eidises  i  ntieres  que  d<-  *- i rn j •> h  s  in'ni.isteivs.  rejian 
dirent  *n  taut  d'fiidrnits  ]>■•>  innmns  -  tl i tf.tiri  s  <],■        sa<  i-    desert  <|'i>  |i|'isn-iris  p|. 
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present  any  effectual  countercheck  to  the  soldier,  so  active  and 
daring  a  mind  as  that  of  the  abbot  of  Luxeuil  could  not  long 
remain  uninvolved  in  public  strife;  and  his  courageous  frank- 
ness in  reproving  the  vices  of  the  young  Thierry,  king  of  Bur- 
gundy, drew  upon  him  the  enmity  as  well  of  that  prince  as  of 
the  fierce  vindictive  queen  dowager,  Brunehaut.  The  details 
of  the  scenes  and  transactions  in  which,  so  perilously  to  his  own 
safety,  the  Irish  saint  was  brought  into  collision  with  these 
barbarian  potentates,  besides  that  they  belong  more  properly 
to  foreign  history,  would  usurp  a  space,  perhaps,  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  interest.  They  will  be  found  worthy,  how- 
ever, of  a  brief,  passing  notice,  less  as  history,  than  as  pictures 
for  the  imagination,  in  which  the  figure  of  the  stern  but  simple 
and  accomplished  missionary  stands  out  to  the  eye  With  the  more 
force  and  dignity  from  the  barbaric  glare  and  pomp  of  the 
scenes  and  personages  around  him. 

Thus,  on  one  occasion  when  the  queen  dowager,  seeing  him 
enter  the  royal  courts,  brought  forth  the  four  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  king  Thierry  to  meet  him,  the  saint  emphatically  de- 
manded what  they  wanted.  u  They  are  the  king's  children," 
answered  Brunehaut,  "and  are  come  to  ask  your  blessing." — 
"  These  children,"  replied  Columbanus,  "  will  never  reign : 
they  are  the  offspring  of  debauchery."  Such  insulting  opposi- 
tion to  her  designs  for  her  grandchildren  roused  all  the  rage  of 
this  Jezebel,  andorderswere  issued  withdrawing  some  privileges 
which  the  saint's  monasteries  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  For  the 
purpose  of  remonstrating  against  this  wrong,  he  sought  the 
palace  of  the  king ;  and,  while  waiting  the  royal  audience,  rich 
viands  and  wines  were  served  up  for  his  refreshment.  But  the 
saint  sternly  refused  to  partake  of  them,  saying,  "  It  is  written, 
'  the  Most  High  rejects  the  gifts  of  the  impious;'  nor  is  it  fitting 
that  the  mouths  of  the  servants  of  God  should  be  defiled  with 
the  viands  of  one  who  inflicts  on  them  such  indignities." 

Another  scene  of  the  same  description  occurred  subsequently 
at  Luxeuil.    The  monastic  Rule  introduced  into  France  by 
Columbanus,  though  afterwards  incorporated,  or  rather  con- 
founded, with  that  of  St.  Benedict,"  was  derived  originally  from 
.   the  discipline  established  at  the  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Ireland; 

iM>s  province*  parnrent  avoir  change  de  flice.    Et  a  qni  doit  revenir  la  principale 
gloire  de  lous  ces  avantagea,  ainon  a  leur  premier  Instituteur  le  B.  Colnmbao  t " 

*  Sre,  for  several  instances  in  wbich  the  two  Rules  are  thua  confounded.  Usher'* 
Ecclesiar.  Primord.  1050.  uNon  quod  una  eademque  «wet  utriuaque  Regnla;  aed 
quod  Colutnhani  sectatores,  majons  profectus  ergo,  duaa  illae  celeberriinaa  aacetica* 
vita*  uormaa  conjuniissent,  qua;  mediis  hisce  teniporibuain  Italia.  Gallia,  et  Germania 
.sola:  enitebant  et  apparebant."—  fWr. 
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and  one  of  the  regulations  most  objected  to,  in  the  system  fol- 
lowed both  at  Luxeud  and  Fontaines,  was  that  by  which  access 
to  the  interior  of  these  monasteries  was  restricted.  On  this 
point,  as  on  many  others,  an  attempt  was  made,  by  the  revenge- 
ful Brunehaut,  to  excite  a  persecution  against  the  saint ;  and 
the  king,  envenomed  by  her  representations,  was  induced  to 
join  in  her  plans.  Resolved  to  try  the  right  of  entrance  in 
person,  he  proceeded,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  nobles,  to  (he 
monastery;  and  finding  Columbanus  himself  at  the  gate,  said, 
as  he  forced  his  way  in,  "If  you  desire  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  our  bounty,  these  places  must  be  thrown  open  to  every 
comer."  He  had  already  got  as  far  as  the  Refectory,  when, 
with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  St.  Ambrose,  Columbanus  thus  ad- 
dressed bim :— "  If  you  endeavour  to  violate  the  discipline  here 
established,  know  that  I  dispense  with  your  presents,  and  with 
every  aid  that  it  is  in  your  power  to  lend ;  and,  if  you  now  come 
hither  to  disturb  the  monasteries  of  the  servants  of  (*od,  1  tell 
you  that  your  kingdom  shall  he  destroyed,  and  with  it  all  your 
royal  race."  The  king,  terrified,  it  is  said,  by  this  denunciation, 
immediately  withdrew. 

A  speech  attributed  to  the  Hurgundian  monarch,  on  this  oc- 
casion, betrays  no  want  either  of  tolerance  or  of  the  good  sense 
from  which  that  virtue  springs.  "  I  perceive  you  hope,"'  said 
he  to  Columbanus,  "  that  1  slmltgive  you  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom j  but  I  am  not  so  unwise  as  to  commit  so  heinous  a  crime. 
As  your  system,  however,  dilfers  from  tbat  of  all  oilier  times,  it 
is  but  right  that  you  should  return  to  the  place  from  whence 
you  came."  Such  a  suggestion,  from  royal  lips,  was  a  com- 
mand ;  but  the  noble  Scot  was  not  so  easily  to  he  separated 
either  from  the  companions  who  had  followed  his  lor  tunes  from 
home,  or  those  friendships  he  had  formed  in  a  strange  land. 
"  If  they  would  have  me  depart,11  said  lie,  "  they  must  drag  me 
from  the  cloister  by  force:" — and  to  these  violent  means  it  was 
found  necessary,  at  last,  to  have  recourse;  a  party  of  soldiers 
having  been  ordered  by  his  royal  persecutors  to  proceed  to 
Luxeuil,  and  drive  him  from  the  monastery.  The  whole  of 
the  brotherhood  expressed  their  readiness  lo  follow  their  abbot 
to  any  part  of  the  world;  but  none  were  allowed  to  accompany 
him  except  his  own  countrymen,  and  such  few  Hrilons  as  had 
attached  themselves  to  the  community.  A  corps  of  guards  was  a.d. 
scut  to  escort  them  on  their  route  towards  Ireland,  and  it  was  6I0* 
to  the  commander  of  this  escort  thai,  on  their  arrival  at 
Auxerre,  Columbanus  pronounced  that  terrible  prediction,  as  it 
has  been  called,  of  the  union  of  all  the  crowns  of  iYanee  on  the 
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single  head  of  Clotaire — "  Remember  :  what  I  now  tell  you  " 
said  the  intrepid  monk ;  "  that  very  Clotaire  whom  ye  now 
-despise  will,  in  three  years'  time,  be  your  master." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  saint  and  his  companions  at  Nantes, 
where  it  was  meant  to  embark  them  for  Ireland,  a  fortunate 
accident  occurred  to  prevent  the  voyage;  and  he  was  still  re- 
served for  those  further  toils  in  foreign  lands  to  which  he  had 
felt  himself  called.  Being  now  free  to  pursue  his  own  course, 
he  visited  successively  the  courts  of  Clotaire  and  Theodobert,  by 
both  of  whom  he  was  received  with  marked  distinction,  and  even 
consulted  on  matters  vital  to  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  by 
Clotaire.  After  an  active  course  of  missionary  labours  through- 
out various  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  the  saint,  fearful  of 
again  falling  into  the  bands  of  his  persecutors,  Brunehaut  and 
Thierry,  whose  powers  of  mischief  their  late  successes  bad 
much  strengthened,  resolved  to  pass  with  his  faithful  compa- 
nions into  Italy;  and,  arriving  at  Milan,  at  the  court  of  Agilulpb, 
king  of  the  Lombards,  received  from  that  sovereign  and  his 
distinguished  queen,  Theodelinda,  the  most  cordial  attentions. 

It  is  supposed  to  have  been  during  his  stay  at  Milan  that 
Columbanus  addressed  that  spirited  letter  to  Boniface  IV.,  re- 
specting the  question  of  the  Three  Chapters,  in  which,  distin- 
guishing between  the  Chair  of  Rome  and  the  individual  who  may, 
for  the  moment,  occupy  it,  ha  shows  how  compatible  may  be 
the  most  profound  and  implicit  reverence  towards  the  papacy, 
with  a  tone  of  stern  and  uncompromising  reprehension  towards 
the  pope.  The  decision  of  the  Fifth  General  Council,  held  in 
the  year  553,  which  condemned  the  writings  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Three  Chapters,  as  heterodox,  had  met  with  consider- 
able opposition  from  many  of  the  Western  bishops;  and  those 
of  Histria  and  Lignria  were  the  most  obstinate  in  their  schism. 
The  queen  Theodelinda,  who  had  so  much  distinguished  her- 
self in  the  earlier  part  of  her  reign  by  the  vigour  with  which 
she  had  freed  her  kingdom  from  the  inroads  of  Arianism,  had, 
not  many  years  before  the  arrival  of  Columbanus  at  Milan, 
awakened  the  alarm  of  the  Roman  court  by  treating  with 
marked  favour  and  encouragement  the  schismatic  bishops  of 
Histria;  and  it  was  only  by  a  course  of  skilful  management 
that  St.  Gregory  averted  the  danger,  or  succeeded  in  drawing 
back  this  princess  to  her  former  union  with  the  church.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that,  after  the  death  of  (hat  great  pope, 
the  Lombard  court  had  again  fallen  off  into  schism;— for  it 
was  confessedly  at  the  strong  instance  of  Agilulph  himself,  that 
Columbanus  addressed  his  expostulatory  letter  to  pope  Boni- 
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lace;'  and  the  mows  which  lie  takes  of  the  question  in  that  re- 
markable document,  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of  the  schis- 
matics or  defenders  of  the  Three  Chapters.  Setting  aside, 
however,  all  consideration  of  the  Sainfs  orthodoxy  on  this 
point,  his  letter  cannot  but  be  allowed  the  praise  of  unshrink- 
ing manliness  and  vigour.  Addressing  Boniface  himself  in  no 
\  »tn  complaisant  terms,  he  speaks  of  his  predecessor,  pope  Yigi- 
lins,  with  bitter  and,  in  some  respects,  deserved  reproach;  de- 
claring that  pope  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  all  the 
scandal  that  had  occurred,  j  With  national  warmth,  too,  he 
boldly  vindicates  the  perfect  orthodoxy  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
the  Irish,  assuring  Boniface  that  they  had  never  yet  swerved  from 
the  apostolic  doctrines  delivered  to  them  by  Borne;  and  that 
there  had  never  been  among  them  any  heretics,  Jews,  or  schis- 
matics. § 

Having  received  permission  from  king  Agilulph  to  fix  himself  a  d. 
in  whatever  part  of  the  Lombard  dominions  he  should  think  lit,  615 
<  'olumbanus  selected  a  retired  spot  amidst  the  Apennines ;  and, 
founding  there  the  monastery  of  Bobbio,  passed  in  that  retreat 
the  brief  remainder  of  his  days  ;  dying  on  the  2 1  st  of  November, 
A.  d.  615.** 

The  various  countries  and  places  with  which  the  name  of 
this  great  saint  is  connected,  have  multiplied  his  lasting  titles 
to  fame.  While  Ireland  boasts  of  his  birth,  and  of  having  sent 
forth,  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  so  accomplished 

*  Among  other  passages,  to  this  purport,  in  his  letter,  is  the  following: — UA  rege 
cogor  nt  sigillatim  soggernm  tais  piis  auribus  sui  negotium  doloris.  Dolor  namque 
snuti  est  schisma  populi  pro  regina,  pro  filio,  forte  et  pro  Re  ipso." 

t  The  Benedictines  thus  acconnt  for  the  part  which  he  took  on  this  question: — 
u  St.  Colnmben,  an  reste,  ne  parle  de  la  sorte  dans  cette  lettre  que  parcequ'il  etait  mal 
instniit-de  la  graode  affaire  des  Trnis  (Jhapitres ;  et  qu'il  avait  Hi  sans  doute  prevent! 
a  ce  snjet  par  Agilulfe,  qui  s'en  etait  declare  le  fautenr.  et  pent  etre  par  qm-lqiies 
una  des  schismatiqnes  de  Lombardie." — Hist.  Litt.  tie  la  France,  torn.  IV. 

A  letter  of  pope  Gregory  on  the  snbject  of  this  now  forgotten  controversy  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  to  nave  been  addressed  to  the  Irish. — M  (Jregorins  nniversis 
F.piscopis  ad  Hibemiam,^  as  the  epistle  is  headed  in  some  old  editions  of  Gregory's 
works.  Bat  it  is  plain  that  u  Hibernian* M  has  here  been  substituted,  by  mistake, 
for  "Histriam,'1  in  which  latter  country  the  schism  on  this  point  chiefly  raged.  See 
l»r.  Laniean,  chap.  13,  note  57. 

t  Vigila,  quia  forte  non  bene  vigilavit  Vigiljps.  qnem  capnt  scandali  ipsi  clamant 

§  Null  us  hn?reticus,  nullus  Judteus,  mil  I  us  schismaticus  fuit:  sed  fides  catholicn. 
sicut  a  vobis  primum,  sanctorum  scilicet  apostolornm  snccesaoribus,  tradita  est,  in- 
concuMsa  tenetur. 

' "  Among  the  poetical  remains  of  Colnmhanus  are  some  verses,  of  no  inconsiderable 
merit,  in  which  he  mentions  his  having  then  reached  the  years  of  an  eighteenth  Olym- 
piad. The  poem  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Fedolius,  and  concludes  M  follows : — 
"  IWec  tibi  dictaram  morbis  oppressns  acerbis 
Corpora  qnoa  fragili  patior,  tristique  senectd  ! 
Nam  dnm  pnecepti  labuntiir  temporn  cursn. 
Nnnr.  ad  Olympiadis  ter  senos  venimns  anuos. 
Omnia  pnrtereunt,  fugit  irreparibile  tempos 
Vive,  vale  la?tus,  tristisque  memento  senectae  " 
I.  14 
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a  writer  from  her  schools,  France  remembers  him  bv  her  an- 
cient  abbeys  of  Luxueil  and  Fontaines ;  and  his  fame  in  Italy 
still  lives,  not  only  in  the  cherished  relics  at  Bobbio,—  in  the 
coffin,  the  chalice,  the  holly  staff  of  the  founder,  and  the  strange 
sight  of  an  Irish  missal  in  a  foreign  land/— but  in  the  yet 
fresher  and  more  every-day  remembrance  bestowed  upon  his 
name  by  its  association  with  the  beautifully  situated  town  of  San 
Columbano,  in  the  territory  of  Lodi. 

The  writings  of  this  eminent  man  that  have  come  down  to 
us  display  an  extensive  and  various  acquaintance,  not  merely 
with  ecclesiastical,  but  with  classical  literature.  From  a  passage 
in  his  letter  to  Boniface,  it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  both 
with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages;  and  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed that  he  did  not  leave  Ireland  till  he  was  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  that  his  life  afterwards  was  one  of  constant  activity 
and  adventure,  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  all  this  knowledge 
of  elegant  literature  must  have  beeu  acquired  in  the  schools  of 
his  own  country.  Such  a  result  from  a  purely  Irish  education, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  not  a 
little  remarkable,  j  Among  his  extant  works  are  some  Latin 
poems,  which,  though  not  admissible,  of  course,  to  the  honours 
of  comparison  with  any  of  the  writings  of  a  classic  age,  shine  out 
in  this  twilight  period  of  Latin  literature  with  no  ordinary  dis- 
tinction.^: Though  wanting  the  free  and  tlucnt  versification  of 
his  contemporary  Fortunatus,  he  displays  more  energy  both  of 
thought  and  style;  and,  in  the  becoming  gravity  of  his  subjects, 
is  distinguished  honourably  from  the  episcopal  poet.  §  In  his 
prose  writings,  the  style  of  Columbanus  is  somewhat  stiff  and 
inflated ;  more  especially  in  the  letters  addressed  by  him  to  high 

*  Dr.  O'Connor  suppose*  this  missal  to  have  been  brought  from  Luxeuil  to  Bobbio 
by  some  followers  of  St.  Columbanus :— M  Ad  horum  vagantiom  (episcoporum)  usum, 
codioem  de  quo  animus  exaraturu  fnisse  vel  inde  patet,  quod  fnerit  Missale  porta  bile, 
quod  ;« U. i turn  faent  necnlo  Vllroo,  ex  Hibernorum  monasterio  Luxovieose  in  (Jallia,  ad 
Hibernorom  monasterinni  Bobiense  in  Alpibu*  Cottiis." — Ep.  Nunc. 

t  La  Luraiere  que  S.  Columban  repandit  par  son  scavoir  et  sa  doctrine  dan*  too* 
Ira  licux  ou  il  «e  montra  la  fait  comparer  par  un  eenvain  da  meme  siecle  au  soleil 
clana  sa  coarse  de  I'orient  a  I'occideut.  U  continue,  apres  sa  mort.  de  briller  dans 
nlnsieurs  disciples  qu  il  avait  formes  anx  lettre s  et  a  fa  pete. "-Hi*/.  UU.  de  la 
France. 

The  same  learned  writers,  in  speaking  of  the  letters  of  St.  Columbanus  still  extant, 
say, —  ''On  a  peu  de  monuments  des  vi.  et  vii.  siecles  ou  Too  trouve  plus  d'erndition 
eccllsiastiqae  qu'il  y  en  a  dans  les  cinq  lettres  dont  on  vient  de  reodre  compte.n 

\  u  On  voit  effectivement  par  la  lecture  de  son  poeme  a  Fedolras  ep  parlicolies, 
quit  possedait  I'histoire  et  la  foble.    Quoique  sa  versification  soit  bien  cloignee  de  la 

[n»rft  ction  de  celle  des  anciens.  elle  ne  laisse  pas  ncaninoins  d'avoir  son  merite :  et 
on  petit  assurer  qu1il  y  a  peu  de  pontes  de  son  temps  qui  aient  mieux  reussi  a  faire 
des  vers.*'— Hist.  Litt.,  §*c,  par  des  religieux  benedictions. 

§  Those  who  are  ot  all  acquainted  with  the  verses  of  this  bishop,  written,  most  of 
them  M  inter  poctlla,*1 — as  he  himself  avows,  in  his  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  Popt  Gregory, 
—  will  k>  inclined  to  agree  thai  it  was  not  difficult  to  surpass  him  in  decorum. 
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«)ignitaries  of  the  church,  where  the  effort  to  elevate  and  give 
force  to  his  diction  is  often  too  visible  to  be  effective.  In  the 
moral  instructions,  however,  written  for  his  monks,  the  tone 
both  of  style  and  thought  is,  for  the  most  part,  easy  and  unpre- 
tending. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Disputes  respecting  the  Paschal  Computation — Learned  Irish  Missionaries  of  the 

seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  centuries. 

On  the  question  respecting  the  time  of  keeping  Easter,  which, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  produced  such  a 
contest  between  the  British  and  Irish  clergy  on  one  side,  and 
the  church  of  Rome  and  her  new  missionaries  in  Britain  upon 
the  other,  some  letters  were  addressed  by  Columbanus  to  the 
Gallican  bishops  and  the  pope ;  in  which,  defending  the  Paschal 
system,  as  it  had  been  always  observed  by  his  countrymen,  he 
requests  "  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the  tradition  of  his  elders,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  contrary  to  faith.7'  Though  upon  a  point 
by  no  means  essential  as  regarded  either  faith  or  discipline,  yet 
so  eagerly  was  this  controversy  entered  into  by  the  learned 
Irish  of  that  day,  and  with  as  much  of  that  attachment  to  old 
laws  and  usages  which  has  at  all  periods  distinguished  them, 
that  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  dispute 
forms  a  necessary  part  of  the  history  of  those  times. 

Very  early  in  the  annals  of  the  Christian  church,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  time  of  celebrating 
Easter  had  arisen  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  great  council  of  Nice, 
a.  d.  325,  had  prescribed  a  rule  by  which  the  day  of  this 
festival  was  to  be  fixed,  that,  throughout  the  Asiatic  and 
Western  churches,  a  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  time  of  ce- 
lebrating it  was  observed.  Owing  to  the  difference,  however, 
of  the  cycles,  used  by  different  churches,  in  making  their  calcu- 
lations, it  was  soon  found,  that  to  preserve  this  desired  unifor- 
mity would  be  a  matter  pf  much  difficulty.  By  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  it  was*  fixed,  that  the  Paschal  festival  should 
be  held  on  the  Sunday  next  after  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  lunar  month.  In  determining  this  time,  however,  the 
church  of  Rome  and  the  church  of  Alexandria  differed  ma- 
terially; the  former  continuing  to  compute  by  the  old  Jewish 
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cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  while  the  latter  substituted  the  cycle 
of  nineteen  years,  as  corrected  by  Eusebius;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  difference,  sometimes  of  nearly  a  month,  between 
the  Alexandrian  and  Roman  calculations. 

When  St.  Patrick  came  on  his  mission  to  Ireland,  he  in- 
troduced the  same  method  of  Paschal  computation,  namely, 
by  the  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  which  was  then  practised  at 
Rome,  and  which  the  apostle  taught  as  he  had  learned  it  in 
Gaul  from  Sulpicius  Severus,  by  whom  a  change  only  of  the 
mode  of  reckoning  the  days  of  the  moon  was  introduced  into  it. 
To  this  method  the  Irish  as  well  as  the  British  churches  con- 
tinued to  adhere,  until  subsequently  to  the  arrival  of  Augustine 
upon  his  mission  to  Britain.  In  the  meantime*,  the  Romans, 
having  in  vain  endeavoured,  by  conference  and  concession,  to 
adjust  the  differences  between  the  Alexandrian  calculations  and 
their  own,  thought  it  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to  try  a 
new  method;  and  the  cycle  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  framed 
about  525,  being  in  agreement  with  the  Alexandrian  method 
and  rules,  was  adopted  by  them  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century. 

From  the  little  communication  that  took  place  between  the 
churches  of  the  British  Isles  and  Rome — owing  to  the  troubled 
state  of  the  intervening  nations,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
coasts  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons — nothing  was  known  in  these 
*  countries  of  the  adoption  of  a  new  cycle  by  Rome  ;  and,  ac- 

cordingly, when  Augustine  and  his  brethren  arrived,  they 
found  both  the  British  and  the  Irish  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the 
reformation  which  had,  in  the  interim,  been  made,  and  com- 
puting their  Easter  by  the  old  cycle  of  eighty-four  years,  as 
formerly  practised  at  Rome.  In  one  particular  alone,  the 
change  introduced  by  Sulpicius,  did  the  Irish  church  —to  which 
ray  remarks  shall  henceforward  be  confined — differ  from  the 
system  originally  pursued  by  the  Romans,  and  this  difference, 
which  was,  in  reality,  rather  a  correction  of  the  old  Roman 
cycle  than  a  departure  from  it/  consisted  in  their  admission  of 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  as  fit  for  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  if  falling  on  Sunday.  The  fourteenth  day  had  long 
been  in  disrepute  throughout  Christendom,  both  as  being  the 

*  Usher  thns  explain*  (his  correction  u  Qnuin  autera  Sulpitiua  Sevenas  btdut 
ilium  inter  Cycli  Alexandria  et  llomani  neomenias  obaervavisset  discrepantiam,  vi- 
dissetque  Romania  ctecimamaextom  lunam  nomeTatara  auac  AlexandrinU,  cocK»  etmm 
demntifltrante  (uti  ex  Cyrillo  retuliinu*)  erat  tan  turn  decimaquarta,  hone  Koin;\oi 
calculi  errorem  ita  emendandnm  cenatiit,  ut  non  jam  amplias  a  xvi.  ad  xxii.,  «ed  a 
xiv  luna  ad  xx.  ex  antitpio  illo  annorum  84  laterctilo  Dominicaj  Paachales  excer- 
^renlnr." 
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day  on  which  the  Jews  always  celebrated  their  Pascb,  and  as 
having  been  also  the  time  chosen  for  that  festival  by  the  Quar- 
todeciinan  heretics.  But  there  was  this  material  difference 
between  their  practice  and  that  of  the  Irish,  that,  while  the 
Jews  and  Asiatic  heretics  celebrated  Easter  always  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  let  it  fall  on  whatever  day  of  the 
week  it  might,  the  Irish  never  held  that  festival  on  the  four- 
teenth, unless  it  were  a  Sunday.  The  Roman  missionaries, 
however,  chose  to  keep  this  essential  difference  out  of  sight ; 
and  unjusttyiconfounding  the  Easter  of  the  Irish  with  that  of 
the  Judaising  Quartodecimans,  involved  in  one  common 
charge  of  heresy  all  who  still  adhered  to  the  old  Roman 
rule.  * 

With  their  usual  fondness  for  ancient  usages,  the  Irish  per-  a.  n. 
sisted  in  following  the  former  rule;  and,  in  the  spirit  with  im 
which  Columbanus,  as  we  have  seen,  took  up  the  question 
against  the  Gallican  bishops,  he  faithfully  represented  and  an- 
ticipated the  feelings  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  first  we 
hear,  however,  of  the  dispute,  in  Ireland,  occurs  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  letter  addressed,  in  009,  by  Laurence,  the  successor 
of  Augustine  and  his  brother  missionaries,  to  the  Irish  bishops 
or  abbots.  In  this  Exhortatory  Epistle,  as  Bede  styles  i{,  Lau- 
rence expresses  the  disappointment  felt  by  himself  and  his 
fellow  bishops  on  finding  that  the  Scots,  equally  with  the  Bri- 
tons, had  departed  from  the  universal  custom  of  the  church. 
The  warmth  with  which  the  dispute  was,  at  this  time,  entered 
into  by  some  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  appears,  from  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  in  this  letter,  of  an  Irish  bishop,  Dagan, 
who,  on  visiting  the  Roman  missionaries,  refused  not  only  to 
eat  in  company  with  them,  but  even  under  the  same  roof. 

From  this  period  the  question  seems  to  have  been  left  open  a.  d. 
for  more  than  twenty  years:  some  few  among  the  clergy  of  63°- 
Ireland  being  not  unwilling,  as  it  seems,  to  adopt  the  new 
Roman  discipline;  while  others  thought  it  sufficient  to  conform 
so  far  to  Rome  as  to  substitute  the  16th  day  of  the  moon,  in 
their  Paschal  Canon,  for  the  14th;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
clergy  and  people  continued  attached  to  their  old  traditional 
mode.    At  length,  the  attention  of  the  Roman  See  was,  in  the 

*  Thus,  in  the  letter  of  the  clergy  of  Home,  cited  by  Reijf  (I.  ii.  c.  19  ).— Report- 
mut«  qiioAuani  proviucise  vestnc,  contra  orthodox an i  fidem,  no  vain  t x  veteri  bmnttnm 
renovare  connotes,  Pascha  nostril  in  iu  quo  immolatus  est  Chri&tns  nehulosa  r  a  limine 
reftitantefl,  et  quartodecima  lima  cum  ra  is  celehrare  nitentes  "  Either  i^riorantly 
or  wilfully  Dr.  l^edwich  has  fallen  into  the  same  misrepresentation,  and,  iiiiitiindl'ul 
of  the  hojHirtam  difference  ahoie  (dated,  accuses  the  \tiah  chon.ii,  at  (Lis  ptiod,  «»l 
quartodecimanUin. 
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year  630,  drawn  to  the  dispute ;  and  a  letter  was  addressed 
by  Honorius  to  the  nation  of  the  Scots,  in  which  he  earnestly 
exhorts  them  "  not  to  consider  their  own  small  number,  placed 
in  the  utmost  borders  of  the  earth,  as  wiser  than  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  Churches  of  Christ  throughout  the  world  ;  nor  to 
continue  to  celebrate  an  Easter  contrary  to  the  Paschal  cal- 
culation, and  to  the  synodal  decrees  of  all  the  bishops  upon 
earth.*'  In  consequence  of  this  admonitory  letter,  a  Synod  was 
held  in  Campo-lene,  near  Old  Leighlin,  where  it  was  agreed, 
after  some  strenuous  opposition  from  St.  Fintan  Munnu,  of 
Taghmon,  that  Easter  should  m  future  be  celebrated  at  the 
same  time  with  the  universal  church.  This  decree,  however, 
having  been  rendered  abortive  by  some  subsequent  intrigue,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  elders  of  the  church,  that,  in  pursuance  of 
an  ancient  canon,  by  which  it  was  directed  that  every  important 
ecclesiastical  affair  should  be  referred  to  the  Head  of  Cities, 
some  wise  and  humble  persons  should  be,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, sent  to  Rome,  "  as  children  to  their  mother."  A  depu- 
tation was  accordingly  despatched  to  that  city,  who,  on  their 
return  within  three  years  after,  declared  that  they  had  seen,  in 
the  see  of  St.  Peter,  the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Scythian,  and 
333'  the  Egyptian,  all  celebrating  the  same  Easter  Day,  in  common 
with  the  whole  catholic  world,  and  differing  from  that  of  the 
Irish  by  an  entire  month.*  In  consequence  of  this  report  of 
the  deputies,  which  must  have  been  received  about  the  year  633, 
the  new  Roman  cycle  and  rules  were,  from  that  period,  uni- 
versally adopted  throughout  the  southern  division  of  Ireland. 

However  disproportioned  to  the  amount  of  discussion  whiph 
it  occasioned  was  the  real  importance  of  the  point  of  disci- 
pline now  at  issue,  the  effects  of  the  controversy,  in  as  far  as 
it  promoted  scientific  enquiry,  and  afforded  a  stimulant  to  the 
wits  of  the  disputants,  on  both  sides,  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  highly  favourable  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  mind. 
The  reference  to  the  usages  of  other  countries  to  which  it  ac- 
customed the  Irish  scholars,  tended,  in  itself,  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  observation  and  proportionally  liberalise  their 
views ;  nor  was  it  possible  to  engage  in  the  discusssion  of  a 
question  so  closely  connected  both  with  astronomy  and  arith- 

■ 

*  Misimus  quoa  novimus  sapientes  et  humiles  esse,  velnt  natos  ad  matrem :  et 
proBperom  iter  io  volantate  Dei  habentes,  et  ad  Romam  urbem  aliqui  ex  e is  miientes, 
tertio  anno  ad  noa  usque  perveneront;  et  sic  omnia  viderunt  sicnt  aodierunt:  sed  et 
valde  cert  tors,  otpote  visa  quam  audita  invenerunt;  et  io  uno  hospitio  coin  Gneco 
et  HebraVo,  Sevtha  et  /K^yptiaco,  io  ecclesia  santi  Petri  aimul  in  Pascha  (in  qao 
mense  integro  Hinjuucti  sumits)  faerunt."— Episl.  Cummin*.  Hibtm.  ad  Seyieuuin 
Huentem,  Abbat.  <U  Controvert.  Paschal.  See  Usher's  Vet.  Epist.  4iiberai<;. 
fcyllog.  , 
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trietic,  without  some  proficiency  in  those  branches  6f  knowledge 
by  which  alone  it  could  be  properly  silled  or  judged.  Accord- 
ingly, while,  on  one  side  of  the  dispute,  St.  Columbauus  sup- 
ported eloquently  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  abroad,  adducing 
in  defence  of  their  practice,  no  less  learned  authority  than 
that  of  Analolius,  bishop  of  Laodicea;  at  home,  another  in- 
genious Irishman,  St.  Cnmmian,  still  more  versed  in  the 
studies  connected  with  this  subject,  produced,  on  the  Roman 
side  of  the  question,  such  an  array  of  tcarniug  and  proofs  as 
would,  in  any  age,  have  entitled  his  performance  to  respect,  if 
not  admiration.  Enforcing  the  great  argument  derived  from  the 
unity  of  the  church,'  which  he  supports  by  the  authority  of  ail 
the  most  ancient  fathers,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  he  passes  in 
review  the  various  cyclical  systems  that  had  previously  been 
in  use,  pointing  out  their  construction  and  delects,  and  showing 
himself  acquainted  with  the  chronological  characters,  both  na- 
tural and  artificial.  The  various  learning,  indeed,  which  this 
curious  tract  displays,  implies  such  a  facility  and  range  ol  access 
to  books  as  proves  the  libraries  of  the  Irish  students,  at  that 
period,  to  have  been,  for  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  extraor- 
dinarily well  furnished. 

This  eminent  man,  St.  Cummiaii,  who  had  been  one  ol  those 
most  active  and  instrumental  in  procuring  the  adoption  ol  the 
Roman  system  by  tbc  Irish  of  the  south,  had  thereby  incurred 
the  serious  displeasure  of  the  Abbot  and  Monks  of  lly,  under 
whose  jurisdiction,  as  a  motik  of  their  order,  he  was  placed,  and 
w  ho  continued  longer  than  anv  other  of  their  monadic  brethren 
to  adhere  to  the  old  Irish  method,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  observed  by  their  venerable  founder,  St.  (  olurnba.  In 
defence  of  himself  and  those  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion, 
St.  Cnmmian  wrote  the  famous  treatise  just  alluded  to,  in  tlx* 
form  of  an  Epistle  addressed  to  SegiCnus,  abbot  of  Hy;  and  the 
learning,  ability,  and  industry  w  ith  w  hich  he  has  executed  his 
task,  must,  even  by  those  most  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  literature 
of  that  period,  be  regarded  as  highly  remarkable. 

Though  the  southern  half  of  Ireland  had  now  received  tin- 
new  Roman  method,  the  question  continued  to  he  still  agitated 
in  the  northern  division,  w  here  a  great  portion  of  the"  clergy  • 
persisted  in  the  old  Irish  rule;  and  to  the  influence  exercised 
over  that  part  of  the  kingdom  by  the  successors  of  St.  Co- 
lumba  this  perseverance  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed. 

*  QlliH  UuilMn  JU.H  HI*  Milt  1 1  I  J.nlist  (ll   I  f  '  !'  SM  ltl,ltll   rjiLHIl  M  dir.  HUM   ,  W '  Mil  '  >'  I  <  ■» ' 

"liVrosolym;!  .tmI.  AU-i.itidnt  ,  n.it.  \i,tn.<  Ina  -  rr  if,  t».tn>  mutnlii  -  <  ■  i  it  :  vli  t.ttiMn^ 
Scr>ti  e-t  Bntoiits  itdnm  !sr«piniit .  —  <  '>ntt>,ucni, 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark ,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  in- 
tense eagcrnesss  of  the  contest,  not  merely  in  Ireland,  hut 
wherever,  in  Britain,  the  Irish  clergy  preached,  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  tolerance  was  mutually  exercised  by  both  parties; 
nor  was  the  schism  of  any  of  those  venerable  persons  who 
continued  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  Roman  system  allowed 
to  interfere  with  or  at  all  diminish  the  reverence  which  their 
general  character  for  sanctity  inspired.  Among  other  instances 
of  this  tolerant  spirit  may  be  mentioned  the  tribute  of  respect 
paid  publicly  to  St.  Fintin  Munnu,  by  his  zealous  adversary, 
Laserian,  in  the  course  of  their  contest  respecting  the  new 
Paschal  rule.  A  yet  more  historical  instance  is  presented  in  the 
case  of  Aidan,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Northumbrians,  who, 
though  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Roman  Paschal  system, 
continued  to  be  honoured  no  less  in  life  and  after  death,  by 
even  those  persons  who  had  the  most  vehemently  differed  with 
him. 

The  connexion  of  this  venerable  Irishman,  St.  Aidan,  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  king  Oswald,  illustrates  too  aptly  the  mutual 
relations  of  their  respective  countries,  at  this  period,  to  be 
passed  over  without  some  particular  notice.  During  the  reign 
of  his  uncle  Edwin,  the  young  Oswald  had  lived,  an  exile,  in 
Ireland,  and  having  been  instructed,  while  there,  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  resolved,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
to  disseminate  the  same  blessing  among  his  subjects.  With 
this  view  he  applied  to  the  Elders  of  the  Scots,  among  whom 
he  had  himself  been  taught,  desiring  that  they  would  furnish 
him  with  a  bishop,  through  whose  instruction  and  ministry 
the  nation  of  the  English  he  had  been  called  to  govern  might 
receive  the  Christian  faith.  In  compliance  with  the  royal  desire, 
a  monk  of  Hy,  named  Aidan,  was  sent;  to  whom,  on  his  ar- 
rival, the  king  gave,  as  the  seat  of  his  see,  the  small  island  of 
Lindisfarne,  or,  as  it  has  been  since  called,  Holy  Isle,  hi  the 
spiritual  labours  of  he  Saint's  mission,  the  pious  Oswald  took 
constantly  a  share;  and  it  was  often,  says  Bede,  a  delightful 
spectacle  to  witness,  that  when  the  bishop,  who  knew  but  im- 
perfectly the  English  tongue,  preached  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, 
the  king  himself,  who  had  become  master  of  the  Scotic  language 
during  his  long  banishment  in  Ireland,  acted  as  interpreter  of 
the  word  of  God  to  his  commanders  and  ministers.*  From  that 

■  Ubi  pulcherrimo  sjepe  spectaculo  contigit.  ut  evangeiizanle  antistite,  qui  Aoglo- 
rum  linguam  perfects  nun  noverat,  ipse  rex  suits  ducibu*  ac  mioistris  iiiterprr* 
verbi  eiiateret  cceleBti*.  quia  nimirum  tarn  longo  t  xilii  sui  tempore  linguam  Scotoma 
jam  plene  didicerat.— Lib.  iii  cap.  3. 
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lime,  continues  the  same  authority,  numbers  of  Scotch,  or 
Irish,  poured  daily  into  Britain,  preaching  the  faith,  and  admi- 
nistering baptism  through  all  the  provinces  over  which  king 
Oswald  reigned.  Id  every  direction  churches  were  erected,  to 
which  the  people  Hocked  with  joy  to  hear  the  word.  Posses- 
sions were  granted,  by  royal  bounty,  for  the  endowment  of 
monasteries  and  schools,  and  the  English,  old  and  young,  were 
instructed  by  their  Irish  masters  in  all  religious  observances. 

Having  now  allowed  so  long  a  period  of  Irish  history  lo 
elapse,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  civil  transactions 
of  the  country,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I  should  for  a 
while  digress  from  ecclesiastical  topics,  and,  leaving  the  lives 
of  ascetic  students  and  the  dull  controversies  of  the  cloister, 
seek  relief  from  the  tame  and  monotonous  level  of  such  details 
in  the  stirring  achievements  of  the  camp,  the  feuds  of  rival 
chieftains,  or  even  in  the  pomps  and  follies  of  a  barbaric  court. 
But  the  truth  is,  there  exist  in  the  Irish  annals  no  materials  for 
such  digression, — the  Church  forming,  throughout  these  re- 
cords, not  merely,  as  in  the  history  of  most  other  countries,  a 
branch  or  episode  of  the  narrative,  but  its  sole  object  and 
theme.  In  so  far,  indeed,  as  a  quick  succession  of  kings  may 
be  thought  to  enliven  history,  there  occurs  no  want  of  such  va- 
riety in  the  annals  of  Ireland  ;  the  lists  of  her  kings,  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  Milesian  monarchy,  exhibiting  but  too 
strongly  that  unerring  mark  of  a  low  state  of  civilisation.  The 
time  of  duration  allowed  by  Newton,  in  his  Chronology,  to  the 
reigns  of  monarch*  in  settled  and  civilised  kingdoms  is,  at  a 
medium,  as  much  as  eighteen  years  for  each  reign.  In  small, 
uncivilised  kingdoms,  however,  the  medium  allowed  is  not 
more  than  ten  or  eleven  years;  and  at  this  average  were  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Northumbria  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy. f 

*  Exin'  ctepere  plures  per  dies  de  Scotorum  regione  venire  Britanniam  ■IqM  illis 
Anglorum  provinciis,  quibu*  regnavit  rex  Osvald,  magna  de  votione  ve rbuui  Dei  pne- 
dicare. — liede,  lib.  in  cap.  3.  "  As  these  preached  (says  Dr.  Lanigan)  came  o\e r  from 
the  land  of  the  Scott  to  Britain,  it  plain  that  they  came  from  Ireland;  for  the  land 
of  the  British  Scots  was  itself  in  Britain;  and  accordingly  Lloyd  states  (chap.  v.  §. 
5.),  that  these  auxiliaries  of  Vidan  'came  out  of  Ireland.'  Thus  also  Fleury  (lib 
xxxriii.  §19)  calls  them  '  missionnaires  irlandais. — Ecciesiast.  Hist  chap.  xv. 
note  103.  • 

It  was  hardly  worthy  of  Dr.  Liugard's  known  character  for  fairness,  to  follow 
the  example  so  far  of  Dempster,  and  other  such  writers,  as  to  call  our  eminent  Irish 
missionaries,  at  this  period,  by  the  ambiguous  name  of  Scotish  monks,  without  at  the 
same  time  informing  his  readers  that  these  distinguished  men  were  Scots  of  Ireland. 
The  care  with  which  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of  Prance  and  Italy  have  in  general 
marked  this  distinction,  is  creditable  alike  to  their  fairness  and  their  accuracy. 

"t  To  judge  from  the  following  picture,  however,  their  state  was  little  better  than 
that  of  the  Irish: — ** During  the  last  century  (the  eighth),  Northumbria  had  ex- 
hibited successive  instances  of  treachery  and  murder  to  which  no  other  country  per- 
haps can  furnish  a  parallel.    Within  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  fourteen  kings  had 
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Wbal  then  must  be  our  estimate  of  the  political  state  of  Ire- 
land at  this  period,  when  we  find  that,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Tnathal,  a.  d.  533,  to  the  time  of  the  great  plague, 
664,  no  less  than  fifteen  monarchs  had  successively  filled  the 
Irish  throne,  making  the  average  of  their  reigns,  during  that 
period,  little  more  than  eight  years  each.  With  the  names  of 
such  of  these  princes  as  wielded  the  sceptre  since  my  last 
notice  of  the  succession,  which  brought  its  series  down  to  a.  i>. 
599,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  encumber  these  pages;  not 
one  of  them  having  left  more  than  a  mere  name  behind,  and, 
in  general,  the  record  of  their  violent  deaths  being  the  only 
memorial  that  tells  of  their  ever  having  lived. 

In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
apostolical  labours  of  that  crowd  of  learned  missionaries  whom 
Ireland  sent  forth,  in  the  course  of  this  century,  to  all  parts  of 
Enrope,  it  would  be  necessary  to  transport  him  to  the  scenes 
of  their  respective  missions ;  to  point  out  the  difficulties  they 
bad  to  encounter,  and  the  admirable  patience  and  courage  with 
which  they  surmounted  them  ;  to  show  bow  inestimable  was 
the  service  they  rendered,  during  that  dark  period,  by  keeping 
the  dying  embers  of  learning  awake,  and  how  gratefully  their 
names  are  enshrined  in  the  records  of  foreign  lands,  though 
but  faintly,  if  at  all,  remembered  in  their  own.  It  was,  indeed, 
then,  as  it  has  been  ever  since,  the  peculiar  fate  of  Ireland,  that 
both  in  talent,  and  the  fame  that  honourably  rewards  it,  her 
sons  prospered  far  more  triumphantly  abroad  than  at  home; 
for  while,  of  the  many  who  confined  their  labours  to  their 
native  land,  but  few  have  left  those  remembrances  behind 
which  constitute  fame,  those  who  carried  the  light  of  their 
talent  and  zeal  to  other  lands,  not  only  founded  a  lasting  name 
for  themselves,  but  made  their  country  also  a  partaker  of  their 
renown,  winning  for  her  that  noble  title  of  the  Island  of  the 
Holy  and  the  Learned,  which,  throughout  the  night  that 
overhung  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  she  so  long  and  proudly 
wore.  Thus,  the  labours  of  the  great  missionary,  St  Colum- 
banus,  were,  after  his  death,  still  vigorously  carried  on,  both  in 
France  and  Italy,  by  those  disciples  who  had  accompanied  or 
p  joined  him  from  Ireland;  and  his  favourite  Gal lus,  to  whom, 

in  dying,  he  bequeathed  his  pastoral  staff,  became  the  founder 
of  an  abbey  in  Switzerland,  which  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century  erected  into  a  princedom,  while  the  territory  belonging 

assumed  the  aceptre,  and  yet  of  all  these  one  only,  if  one,  died  in  the  peaceable 
,*ww«'Hsion  of  royalty:  seven  had  been  alaio,  six  bad  beenjdnven  from  the  throne  by 
their  rebellious  subject*." 
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lo  it  has,  through  all  changes,  borne  the  name  of  St.  Gall. ' 
From  his  great  assiduity  in  promulgating  the  Gospel,  and 
training  up  disciples  capable  of  succeeding  him  in  the  task,  this 
pious  Irishman  has  been  called,  by  a  foreign  martyrologist,  the 
Apostle  of  the  Allemanian  nation.  Another  disciple  and  coun- 
tryman of  St.  Columbanus,  named  Deicola,  or  in  Irish  Dichuill, 
enjoyed,  like  his  master,  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  the 
monarch  Clotaire  II.,  who  endowed  the  monastic  establishment 
formed  by  him  at  Lulhra,  with  considerable  grants  of  land. 

In  various  other  parts  of  France,  similar  memorials  of  Irish 
sanctity  may  be  traced.f    At  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Centnla,  in  Ponthieu,  Was  seen  a  tomb,  engraved  with  golden 
letters,  telling  that  there  lay  the  remains  of  the  venerable 
priest,  Caidoc,  *'  to  whom  Ireland  gave  birth,  and  the  Gallic  a.  o. 
land  a  grave."  %    The  site  of  the  hermitage  of  St.  Fiacre,  650 
another  Irisb  saint,  was  deemed  so  consecrated  a  spot,  that  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage  thither  was,  to  a  late  period,  a  frequent 
practice  among  the  devout ;  and  we  are  told  of  the  pious  Anne 
of  Austria,  that  when,  in  1641,  she  visited  the  shrine  of  this 
saint,  so  great  was  the  humility  of  her  devotion,  that  she  went 
the  whole  of  the  way,  from  Monccau  to  the  town  of  Fiacre, 
on  foot.§    Among  the  number  of  holy  and  eminent  Irishmen 


.  *  In  speaking  of  the  learning  displayed  by  St.  Curatnian  in  his  famous  Letter  on 
the  Paschal  questiou,  I  took  occasion  to  remark  on  the  proof  which  it  affords  of  the 
existence  of  libraries,  at  that  period,  in  Ireland,  and  by.  no  means  ill  or  scantily  fur- 
nished.   From  a  circumstance  thee  mentioned  by  oclesiaatical  historians  of  an  Irish 
bishop,  named  Mark,  who  visited  the  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  about  the  middle  of  the 
n'mth  century,  it  would  appear  that  the  Irish  were,  at  that  time,  even  able  to  contn 
bote  to  the  libraries  of  their  fellow  coantrymen  on  the  Continent.    The  fact  is  thus 
stated  by  the  Benedictines :— M  II  s'y  vient  alors  habituer  un  eveque  hibernois  nomme 
Marc,  dont  la  retraite  fut  avantageuse  aux  etudes,  tant  par  les  livres  dont  il  augmenta 
la  bibliotheque,  que  par  les  personnes  qu'il  avait  a  sa  suite.    Entre  cenx  -  ci  etait  un 
neven ,  a  qui  le  nom  barbare  de  Moengal  fat  change  en  celui  de  Marcel,  et  uu  husebe , 
autre  homme  de  lettres,  et  hibernois  comme  les  precedens."    The  learned  writers 
then  add  the  following  interesting  remark  respecting  the  Irish  of  that  period  in  general : 
— "On  a  deja  remarque  ailleurs  que  les  gens  de  ce  pays,  presqu'a  Textiemite  da 

rnonde,  avaient  mienx  conserve"  In  litterature,  parce  qu'ils  etaient  moins  exposes  aux 

revolutions  que  les  autre*  parties  de  1' Europe." 

t  Ce  commerce  de  litterature  entre  les  Oaules  et  les  lies  Britanniqnes,  en  genre  de 

s'entrecommuniquer  leure  connaissances  sur  les  lettres  et  la  doctrine,  et  de  se  preter 

de  grands  hommes  pour  les  repandre,  devint  mutuel  depuis  que  St.  Gildas,  St.  Colom 

ban,  et  plusienrs  autre*  Hibernois,  presque  tous  gens  de  lettres,  s  e  retirerent  dans  MM 

provinces.''— Hut.  Lift.  as  la  France,  torn.  iv. 
*  Mole  sub  hac  tegitur  Caidocua  jure  sacerdos,  . 

Scotia  quern  genuit.  Gallica  terra  tegit.  ; 
The  burial  place  of  this  saint,  who  died  at  Centula,  towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  was  repaired  by  Angilbert,  abbot  of  that  monastery,  iu  the  reign  of  Charle- 

mague,  when  the  epitaph  from  which  the  above  couplet  is  cited  was  inscribed  upon 

the  tomb. 


pelcf 

L*es  kcoimes  n  entratent  poic. 
d'Autriche,  y  venunt  en  polerinage  en  1641,  se  conforma  a  cet  usage,  et  qu'elle  fit 
memea  pied  le  chemin  depuis  Monceau  jusqu'a  Saint  Fiacre."— Hist  d«>  Meaux. 
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who  thus  extended  their  labours  to  France,  must  not  be 
forgotten  St.  Fursa/  who,  after  preaching  among  the  East 
Angles,  and  converting  many  from  Paganism,  passed  over 
into  France ;  and,  building  a  monastery  at  Lagny,  near  the 
river  Marne,  remained  there,  spreading  around  him  the  blessing 
of  religious  instruction,  till  his  death. 

In  like  manner,  through  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, we  hear  of  the  progress  of  some  of  these  adventurous 
spirits,  and  track  the  course  of  their  fertilising  footsteps  through 
the  wide  waste  of  ignorance  and  paganism  which  then  pre- 
vailed.-]- In  Brabant,  the  brothers  of  St.  Fursa,  Ultan  and 
Foillan,  founded  an  establishment  which  was  long  called  the 
Monastery  of  the  Irish;  and  the  elegant  scholar,  St.  Living 
whom,  by  his  own  verses,  we  trace  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Bavo,  § 
in  Ghent,  proceeded  from  thence,  on  a  spiritual  mission, 
through  Flanders  and  Brabant,  prepared  at  every  step  for  that 
crown  of  martyrdom,  which  at  length,  from  the  hands  of  Pa- 
gans, he  suffered.**  With  the  same  enterprising  spirit  we  find 


It  is  said  in  another  work,  relating  to  this  saint,  "On  apretendu  que  le  nora  de 
fiacres  avait  ete  donne  aux  carrossesde  place  parce  qu'ils  ft i rent  d'abord  destines  a 
voiturer  jusqu'a  Saint- Fiacre  (en  Brie)  lea  Parisiens  qui.y  allerent  en  p£lerinage.n 

*  This  saint  was  of  royal  descent: — uErataatem  vir  ille  de  nobilissimo  genere 
Scotorum."— Bede,  I.  iii.  c.  19.  In  the  same  chapter  will  be  found  an  account  of  those 
curious  visions  or  revelations  of  St  Fursa,  which  are  supposed  by  the  Benedictines 
to  have  been  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  political  and  moral  corruption  of  the 
higher  orders  in  Ireland. : — "On  s'a|>ercoit  sans  peine  qu'elles  tendenta  reprimer  les 
desordres  qui  rcgnaient  alors  parmi  les  princes,  les  eveqties  et  les  antres  ecclesiaa 
tiques  d  Hibemie,  on  le  saint  les*  avait  eues.  Files  taxent  principalement  leur  avarice, 
If  ii r  oisivetl,     pen  de  soin  qu'ils  prenaient  de  a'instruire  et  d'instroire  les  autres." 

tu  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  centuries  (says  Mucpherson),  religion  and 
learning  flourished  in  Ireland  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  commonly  styled  the 
mother  country  of  saints,  and  reputed  the  kingdom  of  arts  and  sciences.  The 
Saxoos  and  Angles  seut  thither  many  of  their  princes  and  princesses  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a  pious  and  learned  ducation.  It  ought,  likewise,  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  some  of  tbe  most  eminent  teachers  of  North  Britain  received  their  instruction 
at  the  Irish  seminaries  of  literature  and  religion. n 

i  u  Voici  encore  un  ecrivain,M  say  the  Benedictines,  "  que  la  France  est  en 
droit  de  partager  avec  l'Hibernie,  qui  lui  donna  naissance." 

$  The  epitaph  which  this  saint  wrote  upon  St.  Bavo,  and  the  epistle  addressed  by 
him  to  his  friend  Florbert,  in  sending  him  the  epitaph,  may  both  be  found  ia 
Usher's  Vet.  Epist.  Hibernarinm  Sylloge.  Of  these  two  poems  Dr.  Lankan  re 
marks,  that  they  Mare  very  neat  compositions,  and  do  great  honour  to  the  classical 
taste  of  the  Irish  schools  of  that  period,  while  barbarism  prevailed  in  the  greatest 
part  of  Western  Europe."— Chap.  vi.  §  12. 

*•  In  his  epistle  to  Florbert,  the  Saint  thus  anticipates  the  doom  of  martyrdom  that 
awaited  him  ;  — 

Impia  Barbarico  gens  cxagitata  tomultu 

flic  Brabanta  furit,  meqae  cruenta  petit. 
Quid  tibi  peccavi,  qui  pacts  nuntia  porto  ? 

Pax  est  quod  porto ;  cur  mihi  bella  moves  t 
Sed  qua  tu  spiras  feritas  sors  la-ta  triumphi, 
Atque  dabit  palmam  gloria  martirii. 
...The  following  verses  from  this  epistle,  in  reference  to  the  tasL  which  his  frif  nil 
Florbert  had  imposed  upon  him,  may  not  perhaps. be  thought  unworthy  ot  citation  : 
Et  pius  ille  pater  cum  donis  mollia  \erba 
Mittit,  et  ad  studium  sollicitat  precibus. 
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St.  Fridolin,  surnamed  the  Traveller, — a  native,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  Connaughl — exploringthe  Nhinefor  some  uninhabited 
island,  and  at  length  fixing  himself  upon  Seckingen,  where  he 
founded  a  ehurcb,  and  a  religious  house  for  females,  which  he 
lived  to  see  prosper  under  his  own  eyes.  Next  to  the  ge- 
nerous self-devotion  of  these  holy  adventurers,  thus  traversing 
alone  the  land  of  the  infidel  and  the  stranger,  the  feeling  of 
gratitude  with  which  after-ages  have  clung  to  their  names, 
forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  topics  of  reflection  which  his- 
tory afTords;  and  few,  if  any,  of  our  Irish  missionaries  left 
behind  them  more  grateful  recollections  than,  for  centuries, 
consecrated  every  step  of  the  course  of  Fridolin  the  Traveller, 
through  Lorraine,  Alsace,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

In  the  month  of  May,  664,  that  solar  eclipse  took  place, 
the  accurate  record  of  which  by  the  Irish  chroniclers,  1  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice.  This  phenomenon,  together 
with  the  singular  aspect  of  the  sky,  which,  during  the  whole 
summer,  as  we  are  told,  seemed  to  be  on  fire,  was  regarded 
generally,  at  the  time,  as  foretokening  some  fatal  calamity ; 
and  the  frightful  pestilence  which  immediately  after  broke  out, 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  seemed  but  too  fully  to  justify 
the  superstitious  fear.  This  Yellow  Plague,  as  the  dreadful 
malady  was  called,  having  made  its  appearance  first  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Britain,  spread  from  thence  to  ISorthumbria, 
and,  about  the  beginning  of  August,  reached  Ireland,  where,  in 
the  course  of  the  three  years  during  which  its  ravages  lasted, 
it  is  computed  to  have  swept  off  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants.  A.  i». 
Among  its  earliest  victims  were  the  two  royal  brothers,  Diermit 
and  Blathmac,  who  held  jointly  at  this  period  the  Irish  throne; 
and  Bede  mentions  also,  in  the  number  of  sufferers,  some  na- 
tives of  England,  both  noble  and  of  lower  rank,  who  had  re- 
tired to  Ireland,  as  he  expresses  it,  11  to  pursue  a  course  of 
sacred  studies,  and  lead  a  stricter  life."  It  is  in  mentioning 
this  interesting  fact,  that  the  historian  adds,  so  honourably  to 

_ 

Ac  titulo  m  i -mini  jubet  insignire  Bavonem  : 
'       Atq'  Ie*en  elegos  esse  decus  tumuli  > 
Nec  reputat,  fisso  euro  stridet  fistula  ligno. 

Quod  soleat  raucuui  reddere  quassa  sonum. 
Exigoi  rivi  pauper  qiiam  vena  ministrat 

Lasso  vix  tenuis  unda  miuistratopem. 
Sic  ego.  qui  quondam  studio  florente  videbar 

Esse  poeta,  modo  curro  pedester  equo. 
Et  qui  Castalio  dicebar  fonte  roadentem 

Ihctn-o  versu  posse  roovere  Lvratn, 
Carmine  nunc  lacero  dictant  mihi  verba  CMMBMB  ; 

Mensque  dolens  hctis  apta  nec  est  modnRs 
Non  sum  qui  fueram  festivo  carmine  la-tus  : 

Qnaliteresse  qneam,  tela  cruenta  videns  '.' 
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the  Irish,  that  they  most  cheerfully  received  all  these  stran* 
gers,  and  supplied  them  gratuitously  with  food,  with  books, 
and  instruction/ 

While  thus  from  England  such  numbers  crowded  to  these 
shores,  and  cither  attached  themselves  to  a  monastic  life,  or 
visited  the  cells  of  the  different  monateries  in  pursuit  of  ge- 
neral knowledge,  Irish  scholars  were,  with  a  similar  view, 
Invited  into  Britain.  The  Island  of  Hy,  which  was  inhabited 
by  Irish  monks,  furnished  teachers  to  all  the  more  northern 
regions ;  and  the  appointment  of  three  natives  of  Ireland,  in 
succession,  to  the  new  see  of  Lindisfarne,  proves  how  grateful  a 
sense  of  the  services  of  that  nation  the  Northumbrian  princes 
of  this  period  entertained.  At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of, 
the  bishop  of  this  see  was  Colman,  a  monk  of  the  Columbian 
order  who  had  been  sent  from  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  fil- 
ling that  high  dignity.  Like  all  the  rest  of  (he  clergy  of  his 
ordeY,  he  adhered  to  the  Irish  mode  of  celebrating  Easter,  and 
the  dispute  respecting  that  point  received  a  new  recruitment 
of  force  from  his  accession,  as  well  as  from  the  scruples  of  the 
intelligent  Alchfrid,  son  of  king  Oswin,  who,  while  his  father, 
a  convert  and  pupil  of  the  Irish,  41  saw  nothing  better,"  says 
Bede,  "  than  what  they  taught,"  was  inclined  to  prefer  to  their 
traditions  the  canonical  practice  now  introduced  from  Rome.f 
In  consequence  of  the  discussions  to  which  this  difference  gave 
use,  a  memorable  conference  was  held  on  the  subject,  at 
Whitby;  where,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  kings,  Oswin  and 
Alchfrid,  the  arguments  of  each  party  were  temperately  and 
learnedly  brought  forward  ;  the  bishop  Colman,  with  his  Irish 
clergy,  speaking  in  defence  of  the  old  observances  of  their 
country,  while  Wilfrid,  a  learned  priest,  who  had  been  re- 
cently to  Rome,  undertook  to  prove  the  truth  and  universality 
of  the  Roman  method.  The  scene  of  controversy  was  in  a  mo- 
nastery, or  nunnery,  over  which  Hilda,  a  distinguished  abbess, 
presided,^ — herself  and  all  her  community  being  favourers,  we 
are  told,  of  the  Irish  system.  The  debate  was  carried  on  in 
Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon,  the  venerable  Cead,  an  English  bishop, 
acting  as  interpreter  between  the  parties;  and  the 'whole  pro- 
ceeding but  wanted  a  worthier  or  more  important  subject  of 

'  On  this  Ledwich  remarks,  "  So  zealous  and  disinterested  a  love  of  learning  is 
unparalleled  in  the  anoals  of  the  world." 

t  An  edifying  instance  of  the  tolerance  of  that  period  is  afforded  in  the  following 
fact,  mentioned  by  Bede  :  — The  queen  Eanfled,  who  had  lived  in  Kent,  and  who 
had  with  her  a  Kentish  priest,  named  Romanus,  followed  the  Roman  Easter, 
while  the  king  Oswh>  celebrated  the  Irish  Easter:  and  it  sometimes  bappeued, saya 
Bede.  that  while  the  king,  bishop,  &c.  were  enjoying  the  Paschal  festivity,  the  queen 
and  her  followers  were  still  fasting  the  Leut. 


■ 
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.    discussion  to  render  it,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  striking  and  in- 
t  cresting.* 

After  speeches  and  replies  on  both  sides,  of  which  Bede  has 
preserved  the  substance,  the  king  and  the  assembly  at  large 
agreed  to  give  their  decision  in  favour  of  Wilfrid;  and  Colman, 
silenced  but  not  convinced,  resolving  still  to  adhere  to  the  tra- 
dition of  his  fathers,  resigned  the  see  of  Lindisfarne,  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Ireland,  taking  along  with  him  all  the 
Irish  monks  and  about  thirty  of  the  English,  belonging  to  that  ■ 
establishment.!  / 

The  great  mistake  which  pervaded  the  arguments  of  the 
Roman  party,  upon  this  question,  lay  in  their  assumption — 
whether  wilfully  or  from  ignorance — that  the  method  of  com- 
putation which  they  had  introduced  was  the  same  that  Rome 
had  practised  from  the  very  commencement  of  her  church; 
whereas,  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  that  the 
Romans  themselves  were  induced,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
unity,  to  exchange  their  old  cycle  of  eighty-four  years  for  a 
new  Paschal  system.  By  another  gross  error  of  the  same  party, 
which  seems  also  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  wilful, 
the  Easter  of  the  Irish  was  confounded  with  the  Quartodeci- 
man  Paach,  though  between  the  two  observances,  as  we  have 
already^  seen,  there  was  an  essential  difference.!    But  the 
fundamental  error  of  both  parties  in  the  contest,  was,  the 
importance  attached  unduly  by  each  of  them  to  a  point  of  mere 
astronomical  calculation,  unconnected  with  either  faith  or 
morals;  and  while  the  Irish  were,  no  doubt,  censurable  for 
persisting  with  so  much  obstinacy  in  a  practice  which,  besides 
being  indifferent  in  itself,  was  at  variance  with  the  general  usage 
of  Christendom,  their  opponents  were  no  less  to  be  blamed  for 
their  want  of  charity  and  good  sense  in  raising,  on  so  slight  a 

*  Among  other  persons  present  at  the  discussion  was  Albert,  a  native  of  France, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  studying  the  Scriptures,  as  Bede  tells  us,  had  passed  a  con- 
tuderable  time  in  Ireland.  M  Venit  in  provinciam  de  Hibernia  pontifex,  qnidam 
nomine  Agilberctus,  natione  quidem  Gallus,  sed  tunc  legendarum  gratia  Scriptu- 
rarum  in  Hibernia  non  parvo  tempore  demoratus." — Lib.  iii.  c.  7. 

f  To  the  monastery  built  by  Colman  for  his  English  followers,  at  Mayo  (Bede.  I. 
hr.  c.  4.),  a  number  of  other  monks  of  that  nation  attached  themselves  ;  and,  in  the 
time  of  Adamnan,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  there  were  about  one 
hundred  Saxon  or  English  saints  at  that  place  which,  from  thence  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Maigh-eon*  Sat  mm,  or  Mayo  of  the  English.  For  this  fact,  Usher  refers 
to  the  book  of  Ballimote :  —Quo  in  loco,  nti  Beda?  *late  grande  Anglorum  fnisse 
monasterium  audivimus,  ita  etiam  S.  Cormaci,  et  \damnani  tempore  centum  Saxoni' 
corum  Sanctorum  fuisse  habitacnlum,  libri  Ballimotenais  collector  confirmat,, — 
Ecclet.  Primord. 

X  Inheriting  fully  the  same  pervert*  feeling  against  the  Irish.  Or.  Ledwich  has. 
in  the  same  manner,  misrepresented  them  on  this  subject;  endeavouring  to  make, 
out  that  St.  Columba  and  his  successors  were  all  Quarlod«-cimans.  See  an  able 
refutation  of  his  views,  on  this  point,  by  Dr.  Lanigan.  chap.  xii.  note  236. 
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point  of  difference  and  discipline,  the  cry  of  heresy  and 
schism. 

A  dispute  of  a  still  more  trifling  nature,  and  bordering  closely, 
it  must  be  owned,  on  the  ridiculous,  was,  by  the  English  fol- 
lowers of  the  Roman  missionaries,  mixed  up,  throughout,  with 
the  Paschal  question,  and,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  made  to 
share  its  fortunes.   This  dispute  related  to  the  tonsure,  or  mode 
of  shaving  the  head,  practised  respectively  by  the  Roman  and 
Irish  clergy:  the  former  of  whom  shaved  or  clipped  the 
crown  of  the  head,  leaving  the  hair  to  grow  in  a  circle  all 
round  it;  while  the  Irish,  allowing  the  hair  to  cover  the  back 
of  the  head,  shaved  or  clipped  it  away,  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, from  the  front.  Both  parties,  with  equal  confidence  and, 
it  may  be  added,  ignorance,  appealed  to  antiquity  in  support  of 
their  respective  tonsures;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  the 
real  motive  for  clinging  so  fondly  to  their  old  custom  was,  that 
it  had  been  introduced  among  them,  with  all  their  other  ec- 
clesiastical rules  and  usages,  by  the  national  apostle,  St.  Patrick. 
According  as  their  Paschal  rule,  however,  gave  way,  this  form 
of  the  tonsure  followed  its  fate ;  and  in  a  Canon,  the  date  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century, 
we  find  an  order  for  the  observance*  of  the  Roman  tonsure. 

However  constantly  the  kings  of  Ireland,  at  this  period, 
were,  as  her  annals  record,  in  conflict  with  each  other,  that 
perfect  security  from  foreign  invasion  which  she  had  through 
so  long  a  course  of  ages  enjoyed,  still  continued  to  be  inviolate. 
A  slight  interruption,  however,  of  this  course  of  good  fortune, 
—as  if  to  break  the  spell  hitherto  guarding  her,— occurred 
A  D  towards  the  close  of  this  century,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
684.  habitual  relations  of  amity  between  the  Northumbrians  and  the 
Irish,  an  expedition,  commanded  by  the  general  of  Egfrid,  king 
of  Northumberland,  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  ravaging  the  whole  of  the  territory,  at  that  time  called 
Bregia,  spared,  as  the  annals  tell  us,  neither  people  nor  clergy, 
and  carried  off  with  them  a  number  of  captives,  as  well  as 
considerable  plunder.  This  sudden  and,  apparently,  wanton 
aggression,  is  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  the  offence  taken 
by  Egfrid  at  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Irish  to  his  brother, 
Alfrid,  who  was  then  an  exile  in  their  country.*  Availing  himself 

*  On  account  of  his  illegitimacy,  Alfrid  had  been  aet  aside  bv  some  of  the  nobles, 
and  h is  younger  brother  Egfrid  exalted  to  the  throne.  u  Is  (Alfiridus),  quia  notas, 
ut  diai,  erat  factions  optitnatom,  qnamvia  senior,  regno  indignns  et  a?stimatu*,  in 
tiilxTtiiani,  aeu  vi,  seu  indignattone  secesserat.  Ita  ab  odio  germani  tntus,  et  ma^no 
otio  litteriairobutns,  omni  philosophia  animutu  compo»uerat.'£-G«*/iWa*.  Mtt/msfmr. 
DeGest  /fcj/.lib.i.  c.3 
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of  the  leisure  which  his  period  of  banishment  afforded,  (his 
intelligent  prince  had  become  a  proficient  in  all  the  studies  of 
his  age  :  nor  was  he  the  only  royal  foreigner  who,  in  those 
times,  found  a  shelter  in  Ireland,  as  Dagobert,  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Austrasia,  bad,  not  long  before,  been  educated  there  in 
a  monastery;  and,  after  a  seclusion  of  many  years,  being  recalled 
from  thence  to  his  own  country,  became  sovereign  of  all  Aus- 
trasia, under  the  title  of  Dagobert  II. 

The  very  year  after  his  piratical  attack  on  the  Irish  coast, 
king  Egfrid,  by  a  just  judgment  upon  him,  as  Bede  appears 
to  think,  for  this  wanton  aggression  on  "a  harmless  nation, 
which  had  been  always  most  friendly  to  the  English,"  *  was, 
in  a  rash  invasion  of  the  Piclish  territory,  defeated  and  slain  : 
and  his  brother  Alfrid,  though  illegitimate,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  f  With  the  view  of  seeking  restitution,  both  of  the 
property  and  the  captives,  which  had  been  carried  away  in  the 
marauding  expedition  under  Egfrid,  Adamnan,  the  abbot  of 
Hy,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  the  new  king,  whose  warm  attach- 
ment and  gratitude  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  his  personal  friendship 
for  her  legate,  could  not  fail  to  insure  perfect  success  to  the 
mission ;  and  accordingly  we  lind,  in  the  annals  of  the  year 
684,  a  record  of  the  return  of  Adamnan,  bringing  back  with 
him  from  Nortbumbria  sixty  captives.  %  This  able  and  learned 
man  was  descended  from  the  same  royal  line  with  his  pre- 
decessor, St.  Columba,  namely,  the  race  of  the  northern  Nials, 
which,  from  the.  first  foundation  of  Hy,  furnished,  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  almost  all  its  abbots.  So  constant  did  the 
Irish  remain  to  one  line  of  descent,  as  well  in  their  abbots  as 
their  kings.  • 

It  was  during  this  or  a  subsequent  visit  to  his  royal  friend 
that  Adamnan,  observing  the  practice  of  the  English  churches, 
was  induced  to  adopt  the-Homan  Paschal  system;  as  well  as 
to  employ,  on  his  return  home,  all  the  influence  he  possessed 
with  his  countrymen,  in  persuading  them  to  follow  his  example. 
In  those  parts  of  Ireland  which  were  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  Hy,  his  success  appears  to  have  been  considerable ; 
but  neither  in  that  monastery,  nor  any  of  those  dependent 
upon  it,  could  their  eminent  abbot  succeed  in  winning  over 
• 

•  Vaatavit  misere  gentem  innoxiam  et  natiooi  Aoglorum  semper  amicissimam  — 
Lib.  iv.  c.  26. 

f  He  ably  retrieved,  too.  at»  Bede  informs  na,  the  robed  state  of  that  kingdom. 
How  moch  this  prince  had  pro6ted  by  his  studies  in  Ireland,  appears  from  what 
ihe  same  historian  atatea  of  him,  that  u  he  was  most  learned  in  the  Scriptures." 
vir  in  scripturis  doctiaftimns. "-Lib.  iv.  c.  96. 

t  AnnaL  IV.  Mag. 
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converts.  Among  Ibe  writings  left  by  Adamnan,  the  most  ge- 
nerally known  is  his  Life  of  St.  Columba, — a  work,  of  which 
a  fastidious  Scotch  critic  has  pronounced,  that  "it  is  the  most 
complete  piece  of  such  biography  that  all  Europe  can  boast  of, 
not  only  at  so  early  a  period,  but  even  through  the  whole 
Middle  Ages."  * 

In  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  the  monarch  Finnachtha, 
which  lasted  from  the  year  674  to  693,  we  meet  with  one  of 
the  few  records  of  civil  transactions,  which  the  monkish  chro- 
niclers have  deigned  to  transmit;  nor  even  in  this  instance, 
perhaps,  should  we  have  been  furnished  with  any  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  had  it  not  been  so  closely  connected  with  the  as- 
cendancy and  glory  of  the  church.  The  Boarian  tribute,  that 
iniquitous  tax  upon  the  people  of  Leinster,  which  bad  now, 
through  forty  successive  reigns,  been  one  of  the  most  fertile 
of  all  the  many  sources  of  national  strife,  was  at  length,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  St.  Moling,  archbishop  of  Ferns,  remitted  by 
the  pious  king  Finnachtha,  for  himself  and  his  successors,  for 
ever. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  century,  we  again  find  the  page  of 
Irish  history  illuminated  by  a  rich  store  of  saintly  ornaments. 
It  is  highly  probable  that,  on  the  return  of  prince  Dagobert  to 
Austrasia,  he  had  been  accompanied  or  followed  thither  from 
Ireland  by  some  of  those  eminent  scholars  who  had,  during 
his  stay  there,  presided  over  his  studies ;  as  we  find  him,  on 
his  subsequent  accession  to  the  throne,  extending  his  notice  and 
patronage  to  two  distinguished  natives  of  Ireland,  St  Arbogastf 
and  St.  Florentius,  the  former  of  whom  having  resided,  for 
some  time,  in  retirement  at  Alsace,  was#by  Dagobert,  when 
he  became  king,  appointed  bishop  of  Strasburg;  and,  on  his 
death,  a  few  years  after,  his  friend  and  countryman,  Florentius, 
became  his  successor.  The  tombs  oi  two  brothers,  Erardij:  and 
Albert,  both  distinguished  Irish  saints  of  this  period,  were  long 
shown  at  Kalisbon ;  and  St.  Wiro,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  native  of  the  county  of  Clare,  §  rose  to  such  eminence  by 
bis  sanctity,  that  Pepin  of  Heristal,  the  mighty  ruler  and  father 

*  Pinkerton,  Enquiry,  &c. 
t  Arbogastus,  onjfine  Scotus. — Mabillon. 

%  There  bas  been  some  doabt  as  to  the  claims  of  Ireland  to  this  mint ;  bat  Bol  - 
I  and  us,  after  much  consideration  on  the  subject,  declares  it  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable opinion  that  he  was  an  Irishman.    See  the  point  disooaaed  by  Dr.  Larigan, 

chap,  xviii.  note  95. 

§  «  Dr.  Linrard  says  {Anglo  Saxcm  Cfmrch,  chap.  aiii.  note  18.).  that  Alcuio.  in 
the  poem  flfc  Pont.  Ebor.  v.  1046.,  calls  Wiro  an  Aaglo-Saioo.  Now,  in  the  soul 
poem,  which,  by -the  bye.  was  not  written  by  Alcuin.  there  is  not  a  word  abont 
Wiro  at  that  verse,  nor,  aa  fax  as  I  can  find,  in  any  other  part  of  it  *—  Lany««» 
chap,  xviiii  note  106. 
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of  kings,  selected  him  for  his  spiritual  director,  and  was  accus- 
tomed, we  are  told,  to  confess  to  him  barefoot. 

But  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Irish  missionaries  of 
this  period,  was  the  great  apostle  of  Franconia,  St.  Kilian,  who 
to  his  other  triumphs  and  glories  in  the  cause  of  religion,  added 
finally  that  of  martyrdom.  His  illustrious  convert,  the  duke 
of  Wurtzburg,  whose  conversion  was  followed  by  that  of 
numbers  of  his  subjects,  having  contracted  a  marriage  with 
the  wife  of  his  brother,  St.  Kilian  pointed  out  to  him  the  un- 
lawfulness of  such  a  connexion,  and  required,  as  a  proof  of 
his  sense  of  religion,  that  he  should  dissolve  it.  The  Duke,  con- 
fessing this  to  be  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  trials  imposed 
upon  him,  yet  added  that,  having  already  sacrificed  so  much  for 
the  love  of  God,  he  would  also  give  up  Geilana,  notwithstanding 
that  she  was  so  dear  to  him,  as  soon  as  a  military  expedition, 
oo  which  he  was  then  summoned,  should  be  at  an  end.  On 
being  informed,  after  bis  departure,  of  what  had  passed. 
Geilana  determined  to  take  her  revenge;  and,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity when  St.  kilian,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  brethren, 
was  employed  in  chanting  the  midnight  service,  she  sent  an  as- 
sassin, with  orders  to  put  them  all  to  death.  As  the  saint 
had  exhorted  them  to  receive  calmly  the  wished-for  crown  of 
martyrdom,  no  resistance  was  made  by  any  of  the  party,  and 
they  were,  one  by  one,  quietly  beheaded.  On  the  same  night, 
their  remains  were  hastily  deposited  in  the  earth,  together  with 
their  clothes  and  pontifical  ornaments,  the  sacred  books  and 
cross;  and  were,  many  years  after,  discovered  by  St.  Bur- 
chard,  bishop  of  Wurtzburg.  Of  the  impious  we  are 
told,  that  she  was  seized  with  an  evil  spirit,  which  so  grievously 
tormented  her  that  she  soon  after  died ;  and,  to  this  day,  St.  Ki- 
lian is  honoured  as  Wurtzburg  s  patron  saint. 

To  this  period  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  refer  the  patron 
saint  of  Tarentum,  Cataldus,  of  whose  acts  more  has  been 
written,  and  less  with  certainty  known,  than  of  any  other  of  the 
great  ornaments  of  Irish  church  history.  His  connexion  with 
the  celebrated  school  of  Lismore,  which  was  not  founded  till 

•  See  for  a  long  account  of  this  saint,  Usher**  De  Brit.  Eccles.  Primord.  751.  et 
seq.  From  a  Life  of  Cataldus,  in  verse,  by  Bouaventura  Mnronus,  IJsher  rites  some 
opening  Hoes,  of  which  the  following  are  a  specimen  : — 

u  Oceani  Divum  Hesperii  Phoebique  cadentis 
Immortale  decus,  nulli  pietate  secundum, 
Prisca  PhalantaM  celebrant  quern  jura  Senatus, 
Bxteraisqne  dolet  mitti  glacialis  I  be  me, 
Musa,  refer." 

The  pbtee  of  his  birth  was  thus  announced,  we  are  told,  in  song,  in  the  ancient 
churches  of  Tarentnm: 

M  Gande,  felix  Hibernia.  de  qua  proles  alma  proRredihir 

15* 
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about  the  year  663,  places  him,  al  least,  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  seventh  century,  if  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigiith ;  it 
being  evident,  from  the  mention  of  Lismore,  in  some  of  the  nu- 
merous poems  dedicated  to  his  praise,  that  the  fame  of  that 
school  had,  at  the  time  when  he  flourished,  already  extended 
itself  to  foreign  lands/ 

In  the  eighth  century,  indeed,  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Irish  for  scholarship  bad  become  established  throughout  Eu- 
rope; and  that  mode  of  applying  the  learning  and  subtlety 
of  the  schools  to  the  illustration  of  theology,  which  assumed, 
at  a  'later  period,  a  more  systematic  form  under  the  name  of 
the  Scholastic  Philosophy,  is  allowed  to  have  originated  among 
the  eminent  divines  whom  the  monasteries  of  Ireland,  in  the 
course  of  this  century,  poured  forth.  Of  the  dialectical  powers 
of  these  theologians  we  are  furnished  with  one  remarkable  spe- 
cimen,' in  a  sort  of  syllogistic  argument  used  by  them  on  (be 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  which,  however  heterodox  may  seem 
its  tendency,  by  no  means  merits  the  charge  of  sophistry 
brought  against  it ;  as  it  but  pub,  in  a  short,  condensed  form, 
the  main  difficulty  of  the  doctrine,  and  marks  clearly  the  two 
dangerous  shoals  of  Tritheism  and  Sabellianism,  between  which 
the  orthodox  Trinitarian  finds  it  so  difficult  to  sleer.f 

As  we  approach  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the  li- 
terary annals  of  the  country  present  a  much  rarer  display  of 
eminent  native  names.  But,  however  thinly  scattered,  they 
were  the  sole  or  chief  lights  of  iheir  time.  Minds,  in  advance  ol 
the  age  they  live  in,  have  always  received  and  reserved  a 


nod  again,  in  this  rhyming  epitaph  .* 

**  Felu  Hibernia,  sed  mag  is  Tarentum, 
Qua-  eland  is  in  tumulo  magnum  talentum." 
Usher  has  amply  exposed  in  this,  as  in  numerous  other  in  stances,  the  impudent 
pretences  on  which  the  notorious  Dempster  has  laid  claim  to  our  Irish  saints,  as 
natives  of  Scotland. 

*  In  a  passage  too  loog  to  be  given  entire,  Honav-entnra  Moronus  has  described 
the  multitudes  of  foreign  scholars  that  flocked,  from  every  part  of  Europe,  to  the 
famous  school^  at  Lismore,  where  Cataldus  had  been  educated. 

**  Undique  conveniunt  proceres,  qnos  dulce  trabehat 

Discendi  studiom,  major  num  cognita  virtus, 

An  lauHata  foret.  ..... 

Certatim  hi  properant  diverso  tramite  ad  urbem 

bt-sinori.-iin.  juvenis  primos  ubi  transigit  annos  " 
■\  w  Apnd  modernos  scholasticos  maxime  apud  Scotos  est  syllogismus  delusionis,  ut 
dicutit,  Trinitatem,  sicot  persona  rum,  ita  esse  substantianm. — hrtttr*  of  Benrdtct. 
Abbot  of  Aniane,  quoted  by  Mosheim.  vol.  ii  cent.  viii.  chap.  3  The  object  of 
the  syllogism  of  those  Irish  scholastics  is  thus  described  by  Benedict :— u  Quatenns 
si  adsenserit  illectiis  auditor,  Trinitatem  esse  trinm  substantiarum  Deum,  triom 
derogetur  cuitor  Deonim  :  si  autem  abnuerit,  persona  rum  denegator  culpetur  :n — 
thnt  is,  as  explained  by  Mosheim.  "You  must  either  affirm  or  deny  that  the  three 
Personam  the  Deity  are  three  substances:  if  you  affirm  it,  you  are  undoubtedly  a 
Tritheist,  and  worship  three  (Jods :  if  you  deny  it.  this  denial  implies  that  tbey  are 
not  three  distinct  persons,  and  thus  you  fall  into  Sibellianism." 
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double  portion  of  fame;  and  there  is  one  distinguished  Irish- 
man of  ibis  period,  whose  name,  from  the  darkness  in  which 
it  sbone  out,  will  continue  to  be  remembered  when  those  of  far 
more  gifted  men  will  have  passed  into  oblivion.*  Virgilius, 
whose  real  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Feargil,  or  Feargal,  [ 
appeared  first  as  a  missionary  abroad,  about  the  year  746, 
when,  arriving  in  France,  he  attracted  the  notice  and  friendship 
of  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  and  became  an  inmate 
of  his  princely  residence  near  Compiegne,  on  the  Oise.  From 
thence,  after  a  stay  ol  two  \ears,  lie  proceeded  to  Bavaria, 
hearings  letters  of  introduction  from  his  able  patron  to  the 
duke  Odilo,  then  ruler  of  that  duchy.  The  great  English 
missionary,  Boniface, — the  Apostle,  as  he  is  in  general  styled, 
of  the  Germans, — had  been  lately  appointed  to  the  new  arch- 
bishopric of  Mentz,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  point  of 
theology,  between  him  and  Virgilius,  who  had  been  placed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  see,  first  brought  them  into  col- 
lision with  each  other.  Some  ignorant  priest  having  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  bad  Latin  in  administering  baptism,  St.  Bo- 
utface,  who  chose  to  consider  the  ceremony  thus  performed  to 
he  invalid,  ordered  Virgilius,  in  some  such  cases  that  had  oc- 
curred, to  perform  the  baptism  over  again.  J  This  the  wiser 
abbot  spiritedly  refused,  maintaining  that  the  want  of  gram- 
matical knowledge  in  the  minister  could  not  invalidate  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  ordinance.  Confident,  too,  in  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion,  he  laid  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  before  Pope 
Zachary,  who  immediately  wrote  to  reprove  the  archibishop  for 
the  order  which  he  had  issued,  and  thus  virtually  gave  Ins 
sanction  to  the  opposition  of  Virgilius. 

This  triumph  over  him  by  an  inferior  seems  to  have  rankled 
in  the  mind  of  Boniface,  who  from  thenceforth  sought  oppor- 
tunities of  denouncing  Virgilius  to  the  pope,  as  guilty  of  various 
errors  on  points  of  catholic  doctrine.  Among  these  charges,  the 
most  serious,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  excitement  which 
it  produced,  was  that  which  accused  the  Irish  abbot  oi  main- 

*uAvant  tous  ces  savants  hommes,  on  avoit  admire  en  la  pcrsonm-  «!«'  Virgile, 
l-.'irqtie  fie  Saltzhonrg  et  \|n.tr<  de  la  Carinthie,  <li-  gramles  <  uuiaissanrcs.  (.ml 
sur  la  Philosophie  que  sur  la  Tbeologie.  II  eat  le  premier  one  Ton  sac  he  qui  ait 
d.  convert  leu  Antipodes,  on  I'atltre  monde" — Hist.  Litter,  ae  la  France,  torn.  iv. 

-J-  u  The  Irish  Fear,  sometimes  contracted  into  Fer,  ha*  in  latinising  of  names  been 
not  seldom  chauged  into  Fir.  For  Fear,  in  Irish,  signifies  man,  as  Vir  does  in 
l.atin.  Thus  an  abbot  of  Hy.  whose  name  is  constantly  written  in  Irish  Fergan.  is 
called  by  Adamnnn  Virynnus,  through,  as  Colgan  observes,  a  Latin  inflection.*1 — 
Isimyan,  chap.  xix.  note  10 

In  performing  the  reiemouy  of  baptism,  this  priest  used  to  say,  **  Bapti/.o  te  in 
nomine  Patna  tt  Fitta  >t  Spiriiiia  Sanvtn."  instead  >l  Patiis.  Filii,  H  Spirits 
Sancti."— Epist  Zaihara .  vt.  F/>  Hibem  Sylloge. 
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taining  that  there  "  was  another  world,  and  other  men,  under 
the  earth."  *  The  fact  was,  that  the  acute  mind  of  Virgilius  had, 
from  the  knowledge  acquired  by  him  in  the  Irish  schools,  where 
geographical  and  philosophical  studies  were  more  cultivated 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  West,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
earth  was  of  a  spherical  figure,  and  that,  by  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, there  were  antipodes.  This,  as  it  proved  upon  in- 
quiry, was  the  scientific  doctrine  which  had  been  represented 
ignorantly  to  the  pope,  as  a  belief  in  another  world  below  the 
earth,  distinct  from  ours,  inhabited  by  men,  not  of  the  race  of 
Adam,  nor  included  among  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  |  It 
is  by  no  means  wonderful  that,  on  such  a  representation,  as 
well  of  the  opinion  as  of  the  deductions  from  it,  pope  Zachary 
should  regard  it  as  an  alarming  heresy,  and  write,  in  answer 
to  the  arch-bishop,  that,  "  should  the  charge  be  proved,  a 
council  must  be  convened,  and  the  offender  expelled  from  the 
church."  As  no  record  exists  of  any  further  proceedings  upon 
the  subject,  we  may  take  for  granted  that  the  accused  abbot 
found  means  of  clearing  himself  from  the  aspersion  u  am^ 
so  little  did  this  memorable  charge  of  heresy  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  preferment,  earthly  or  heavenly,  that  in  a  few  years 
after  he  was  made  bishop  of  Saitzhurg,  and  in  a.  o.  1 233,  we  find 
him  canonised  by  pope  Gregory  IX. 

Such  are  the  real  particulars  of  a  transaction  which  it  has 
been  the  object  of  many  writers  to  misrepresent,  for  the  purpose 
of  flippantly  accusing  the  church  of  Rome  of  a  deliberate  design 
to  extinguish  the  light  of  science,  and  obstruct  the  progress 
of  truth.  §  Were  it  even  certain  that  this  pope  was  slow  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  antipodest  he  would  at  least  have 
erred  in  good  company;  as  already  the  poet  Lucretius  had  pro- 
nounced this  belief  to  be  inconsistent  with  reason;  **  while  no 
less  a  church  authority  than  St.  Augustine  had  denounced  it  as 

*  *  Quod  alios  muodus  el  alii  homines  sub  terra  sinl  ten  alius  so)  et  laoa."— 
Bonifac.  Epist.  Bibilothec.  Patrutn. 

f  The  argument  of  Boniface  wan,  that  "  Si  esaent  antipodes,  ahi  bonuses  adevque 
alius  Christus  introduceretar." 

%  u  Disceptationis  exitum  non  comperio.  Fit  verisimile  aut  purgasse  ae  Virgilium 
Pontine  i,  sive  coram,  nve  per  litteras:   aut  cognitis  invidorum  utriusque  fran- 

dibua  ullro,  quoit  iutei  bonos  soJet,  in  grutiaru  esse  reditusn.n—  V tktr, 

fierum  Poiarum,  lib.  v. 

6  AnioDg  others,  D'Alembert  has  founded  on  thia  supposed  persecution  of  the  lrw* 
scholar,  Whom  he  honours  so  far  as  to  connect  his  name  with  Galileo's,  some  strong 
charges  against  the  tribunal  of  Rome,  which,  he  says,  "  condamna  nn  celebce  wUu- 
uome  pour  avoir  sotitenn  le  mou Yemen t  de  la  terre,  et  le  declajra  bcretique;  a-peu- 
pres  comme  le  pape  Zacharie  avoit  condamne,  qoelquea  siecles  auparavant,  un 
eveque,  pour  n'avoir  pan  pense  comme  saint  Augustin  but  lei  Antipodes,  et  pour  avoir 
devini  leur  existence  six  cens  ans  avant  que  Cbristophe  Columbe  les  decouvrit"— 
Discount  Prtlim.  oV  rEnryclopedie. 
Lib.  i  10*4.  P 
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contrary  to  the  Scriptures/  Bdt  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, that  pope  Zacbary,  on  the  doctrine  of  Virgilius  being 
explained  to  him,  saw  that  it  was  an  opinion  to  be  at  least  tole- 
rated, if  not  believed;  and  so  far  was  the  propounder  of  it  from 
being,  as  is  commonly  stated,  punished  by  losing  his  bishopric,f 
that  it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  shortly  after  his 
promulgation  of  this  doctrine  that  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of 
Saltzburg. 

The  life  of  this  learned  and  active  man,  after  his  elevation  to 
the  see  of  Saltzburg,  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  useful  public 
acts ;  and  the  great  Basilic,  raised  by  him  in  honour  of  St.  Ru- 
pert, attested  at  once  the  piety  and  magnificence  of  his  nature. 
But  the  most  lasting  service  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, was  the  zealous  part  which  he  took  in  propagating  the 
Gospel  among  the  Carint  hians.  Two  young  princes  of  the  reign- 
ing family  of  that  province  having  been,  at  his  request,  baptized 
and  educated  as  Christians,  he  found  himself  enabled,  through 
their  means,  when  they  afterwards  succeeded  to  power,  so  far 
to  extend  and  establish  the  church  already  planted  in  their  do- 
minions, as  fully  to  justify  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  Apostle 
of  Carinthia. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  munificent  Charlemagne,  that 
country  on  whose  shores  the  missionary  and  the  scholar  bad 
never  failed  to  meet  with  welcome  and  fame,  had  become  a 
still  more  tempting  asylum  for  the  student  and  the  exile;  and 
among  the  learned  of  other  lands  who  enjoyed  that  prince's 
patronage,  those,  from  Ireland  were  not  the  least  conspicuous 
or  deserving.  The  strange  circumstances  under  which  two 
itinerant  Irish  schojars,  named  Clement  and  Albinus,  contrived 
to  attract  Ae  emperor's  notice,  are  thus  related  by  a  monkish 
chronicler  o[  the  time4  Arriving,  in  company  with  some  Bri- 
tish merchants,  on  the  shores  of  France,  these  two  Scots  of  Ire- 
land, as  they  are  designated  by  the  chronicler,  observing  that 
the  crowds  who  flocked  around  them  on  their  arrival  were  eager 
only  for  saleable  articles,  could  think  of  no  other  mode  of  draw- 
ing attention  to  themselves,  than  by  crying  out  "  Who  wants 
wisdom  ?  who  wants  wisdom  ?  let  him  come  to  us,  for  we 
have  it  to  sell."  By  continually  repeating  this  cry,  they  soon 
succeeded  in  becoming  objects  of  remark ;  and  as  they  were 

*  De  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  xvi.  c.  9. 

tThua,  Dr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  moat  pretending  and  superficial  of  the  writers  on 
Irish  affairs,  speak*  of  u  this  great  man  was  sentenced  to  degradation,  upon  his 
conviction  of  being  a  Mathematician  by  pope  Zachary  in  the  eighth  century. 
Stricture  on  the  Ecctesiast.  and  Lit.  Hut.qf  Ireland. 

t  Monach  Sang^l.  de  Gest.  Carol. 
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found,  upon  nearer  inquiry,  to  be  no  ordinary  men,  an  account 
of  them  was  forthwith  transmitted  to  Charlemagne,  who  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  conducted  into  his  presence.  Their 
scheme  or  whim,  whichsoever  it  might  have  been,  was  at  once 
crowned  with  success;  as  the  king,  finding  their  pretensions  to 
wisdom  (as  all  the  learning  of  that  time  was  by  courtesy  cal- 
led) to  be  not  without  foundation,  placed  Clement  at  the  head 
of  a  seminary  which  he  then  established  in  France,  and  sent 
Albinus  to  preside  over  a  similar  institution  at  Pavia.  *  The 
historian  Denina,  remarking  the  fallen  state  of  Italy  at  this  period, 
when  she  was  compelled,  as  he  says,  to  look  to  the  North 
and  the  extreme  West  for  instructors,  adds,  as  a  striking  proof 
of  her  reduced  condition,  that  Irish  monks  were  placed  by 
Charlemagne  at  the  head  of  some  of  her  schools.f 

Some  doubts  have  been  started  as  to  the  truth  of  this  charac- 
teristic adventure  of  the  two  Irish  scholars.:):  But,  in  addition  to 
the  evidence  on  which  the  story  rests,  and  which  is  the  same 
relied  upon  for  most  of  the  early  life  of  Charlemagne,  the  inci- 
dent is  marked  throughout  with  features  so  truly  Irish— the 
dramatic  humour  of  the  expedient,  the  profession  itself  of  an 
itinerant  scholar,  to  a  late  period  common  in  Ireland, — that  there 
appear  but  slight  grounds  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of  the 
anecdote.  The  vehement  denial  of  its  truth  by  Tiraboschi  is 
actuated  too  evidently  by  offended  national  vanity,  at  the  thought 
of  an  Irishman  having  been  chosen  to  preside  over  a  place  of 
education  in  Italy,  to  be  received  with  the  deference  bis  au- 
thority might  otherwise  command ;  and  both  Muratori  and  De- 
nina have  given  their  sanction  to  the  main  fact  of  the  narrative. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  century  we  find*  another  native  of 
Ireland,  named  Dungal,  trying  his  fortune,  with  far* more  valid 
claims  to  distinction,  in  France,  and  honoured  in.like  manner 


On  compte  encore  (say  (lie  Benedictines)  enfre  lea  co-operateura  de  Charle- 
inu^  lie  daua  ('execution  de  son  grand  deaaein,  un  certaiu  Clement,  Hibernow  de  na- 
tions—Tom iv. 

f  "  Ma  hen  maggior  maraviglia  ci  dovra  parere,  cue  I 'Italia  non  solameute  a''°r11 
alibia  dovuto  riconoscere  da'barbari  boreali  il  rinnovamento  della  milbia.jna  abbia 
da  loro  dovato  apprendere  in  quello  ateaao  tempo  le  sciense  piu  neceaaarie :  e  che 
biaognasae  dagli  nltimi  confini  dWidente  et  del  nord  far  venire  in  Italia  i  maestri  ad 
inaegnarci,  non  che  altro,  la  lingna  latino.  Carlo  Magno  nel  781  avea  preposto  alte 
acuole  d'ltalia  e  di  Francia  doe  Monarchi  Irlandeai."— DeUe  Rivohtzioni  tTltaita, 
lib.  viii.  cap.  12.  .  . 

\  After  mentioning  that  one  of  theae  Irishmen,  Clement,  had  been  detained  in 
France  by  Charlemagne,  Tiraboschi  adda,  ML' altro  fu  da  hi  oiandato  in  | e 

gli  fu  asaignato  il  monaHtero  di  S.  Agoatino  preaso  Pavia, . .  •  accioche  chion- 

niie  foaae  bramoao,  potest  esaer  da  lui  iatruito.  Ecco  il  gran  racconto  del  Monaco 
di  S.  Ciallo,  sii  cui  e  fondata  Taccennata  commune  opinione.  Ancorche  esao  sj 
ammettesae  per  vero.  altro  finalmente  non  potremmo  raccogliene,  ae  non  che  u no 
Scozzese  fu  mandato  da  Carlo  Magno  a  Pavia.  per  tenervi  acnola;  ue  cio  basterebbe 
a  provare,  che  vi  fosae  tale  scarsezza  d'  uomini  dotti  in  Italia,  che  conveniase  in- 
viarvi  Kb-amen."— Storia  della  Letterat.  Italian.,  torn.  iii.  lib.  3.  cap  1. 
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with  the  patronage  of  her  imperial  chief.  Of  the  letter  addres- 
sed by  this  learned  Scot  *  to  Charlemagne,  on  the  two  solar 
eclipses  alleged  to  have  been  observed  in  Europe  in  the  year  810, 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak;  and,  however  superficial 
the  astronomical  knowledge  displayed  in  this  short  tract,  the 
writer  has  proved  himself  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
all  that  the  ancients  had  said  upon  the  subject ;  -j-  while  both 
in  his  admission  that  twof.  solar  eclipses  might  take  place  w  ithin 
the  year,  and  his  doubt  that  such  a  rare  incident  had  occurred 
in  810,  he  is  equally  correct.  The  very  circumstance,  indeed, 
of  his  having  been  selected  by  Charlemagne,  though  living  a 
recluse,  at  that  time,  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Denis,  as  one  01 
the  few  European  scholars  worthy  of  being  consulted  on  such  a 
point,  shows  sufficiently  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
then  held. 

We  find  him  some  time  after  in  Italv,  acting  as  master  ol  the 
great  public  school  established  at  Pavia  by  Lothaire  I. ;  with 
jurisdiction,  too,  overall  the  other  subordinate  schools  which 
this  prince  founded  in  the  different  cities  of  Italy. §  How  high 
was  the  station  assigned  to  the  Irish  professor,  may  be  judged 
from  a  Capitular,*  -  issued  by  Lothaire,  in  which,  while  the  va- 
rious cities  where  schools  had  then  been  founded  are  enumerated, 
the  name  of  Dungal  alone  of  all  the  different  professors  is  men- 
tioned, and  every  other  institution  is  placed  in  subordination  to 
that  of  Pavia. 

*  Having  stated  that  MabilloD  supposed  Dungal  to  be  an  Irishman,  the  authors  of 
he  Hist.  Litt 'raire  de  la  France  say,  M  Ce  qui  pa  rait  appuye  lant  snr  son  nom  que 
sor  ce  qae  fHibernie  fournit  alors  plasienrs  aatres  grands  hommes  a  la  France.*] 

t  Dacher,  Spicileg.  torn.  iii.  The  following  remarks  on  Dungal's  letter  are  from 
the  pen  of  lsmael  Bullialdus,  "a^tronomus  profunda'  indaginis,"  as  Ricciolus-styfcs 
him,  whom  D'Achery  had  consnlted  on  the  subject :— "  Non  est  enim  possibile  tit  in 
locis  ab  a:quiooctiali  linea  panlo  remotioribos,  intra  semestre  spatium  bina*.  eclipses 
sobs  cernantur,  quod  sub  linea  requinoctiali,  vel  in  locis  subjacentibus  parallelis  an  ea 
non  longe  deacriptiE  accidere  potest:  intra  vero  quinquemestre  spatium  id  eodem 
hemisphamo  boreali  vel  austrino  bina:  eclipses  solares  conspici  quarunt,  qua?  omnia 
demonstrari  possunt  utpote  vera.  Sed  hujus  Epistols  Auctor  Dungaltis  has  diffe- 
rentias  ignorasse  videtur.n 

i  In  Struyk's  Catalogue  of  Eclipses  there  occur,  I  think,  four  instances  of  a  solar 
eclipse  having  been  observed  twice  withiu  the  space  of  a  year,  viz.  A.  n.  237-8,  812-3, 
1185-6,  and  1408-9. 

§  According  to  Denina,  not  merely  the  management  of  these  schools,  but  the 
credit  of  founding  them  also,  is  to  be  attributed  to  Dungal  :— M  Fu  nell  827  fatto  venire 
di  Scosia  un  monaco  per  norae  Dungalo,  fa  mono  io  quell'  eta  pel  suo  sapere.  Kbbe 
costai  a  reggere  in  particolare  lo  studio  di  Pavia,  ma  fn  nello  stesso  tempo  antore  e 

Suasi  foodatore  delle  altre  scuole  d'  1  vrea,  di  Torino,  di  Fermo,  di  Verona,  di  Vicensta. 
i  Cividal  del  :Friuli,  alle.  quale  dovevano  concorrere  ripartitamente  gli  scolari  da 
tutte  le  altre  citta  del  regno  Italico,  siccome  ordino  [<ottario  in  suo  famoso  capitolare." 
— Lib.  viii.  cap.  12. 

"  This  Capit  ular,  as  given  by  Tiraboschi,  thus  commences  : — u  Primum  in  Papia 
convenient  ad  Dungallnm,de  Mediolano,  de  I*ude,de  Bergamo,  de  Novaria,"  &c.  ike. 
— Tom.  iii.  lib.  3.  cap.  I.  Tiraboschi  adds,  "Chi  fossero  i  Professori  nelle  altre  eita. 
'n*1  Cein'  *  "Ina8<n  memoria.  Solo  quel  di  Pavia  si  nomina  iu  questa  legge,  cioc 
Dungalo. " — lb. 
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A  work  written  by  this  eminent  man  about  the  year  827,  in 
answer  to  an  attack  made  by  Claudius,  bishop  of  Turin,  on  the 
Catholic  practice  of  honouring  images  and  paying  reverence  to 
saints,  is  praised  by  a  distinguished  Italian  writer,  as  displaying 
not  merely  a  fund  of  sacred  learning,  but  also  a  knowledge  of 
polite  literature,  and  of  the  classical  graces  of  style.*  In  opposi- 
tion to  Claudius,  who,  reviving  the  heresy  of  Vigilantius,  main- 
tained that  saints  ought  not  to  be  honoured,  nor  any  reverence 
paid  to  images,  the  Irish  Doctor  contends  zealously  for  the  an- 
cient Catholic  practice ;  and,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  aid  of 
argument  on  a  point  solely  to  be  decided  by  authority  and  tra- 
dition, appeals  to  the  constant  practice  of  the  church  from  the 
very  earliest  times,  which  has  been,  he  says,  to  revere,  with  the 
honour  suitable  to  them,  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  the  pictures 
and  relics  of  saints,  without  either  sacrificing  to  them  or  offering 
them  the  worship  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  In  honour  of  his 
countryman  St.  Columbanus,  Dungal  bequeathed  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Bobbio  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  the  greater  part  of 
which  are  now  at  Milan,  having  been  removed  to  the  Ambrosian 
library  by  cardinal  Frederic  Borromeo.f 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Ireland, 
when  it  was  her  destiny  to  undergo  a  great  and  disastrous 
change ;  when  that  long  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
comprising  a  period  commensurate  with  the  whole  of  her  au- 
thentic history,  which,  with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  had  kept 
her  verdant  fields  untouched  by  the  foot  of  an  invader,  was  at 
length  fiercely  broken  in  upon ;  and  a  series  of  invasions,  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  began  to  be  inflicted  upon  her  people, 
wJiich  checked  the  course  of  their  civilisation,  kept  the  whole 
island  for  more  than  three  centuries  in  a  continued  state  of  con- 
fusion and  alarm,  and  by  dividing,  even  more  than  by  wasting, 
the  internal  strength  of  the  kingdom,  prepared  the  way  for  its 
final  and  utter  subjugation  by  the  English.  Before  we  plunge, 
however,  into  the  dark  and  revolting  details  of  this  period, 
which,  marked  as  they  are  with  the  worst  excesses  of  foreign 
aggression,  are  yet  more  deeply  disgraced  by  the  stain  of  do- 
mestic treachery  and  strife,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  infringe  so 
far  on  the  order  of  historical  synchronism,  as  to  complete  the 

*  M  Cieteruin  Hber  UH  Dungali  hominem  eruditum  sacrisque  etiam  lilteris  ornatmn 
prodit,  at  aimul  in  grammaticali  foro  ac  Prisciani  deliciis  eoutritum." — Muratori. 

\  A  catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library  at  Bobbio,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  respective  donors,  has  been  preserved  by  Mnratori  (Antiq.  Hal.  vol.  viii. 
Dissert.  43  ),  and,  in  this  document,  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  10th  century,  the 
name  of  Dnngal  is  thus  mentioned: — **  Item,  de  libris  quos  Dungalus  pnecioutis 
Sr.it or mn  obtolit  beatissimo  Columbaoo;n— meaning,  to  the  monastery  founded  by 
Columbanus 
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rapid  review  we  have  here  commenced  of  the  many  peaceful 
triumphs  achieved  by  Irish  genius  during  this  century,  as  well 
at  home  as  in  foreign  countries,  leaving  the  warfare  and  political 
transactions  of  the  same  interval  to  be  treated  separately  after- 
wards. 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  our  cele- 
brated seholar  Virgilius,  that  in  leaving  Ireland  he  is  said  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  Greek  bishop,  named  Dubda;  a 
circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the  fact  stated  by  Usher  of 
there  having  been  a  Greek  church  at  Trim,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,*  which  was  so  called  even  to  bis  time,  proves  that  the 
Came  of  the  schools  and  churches  of  Ireland  had  attracted  thither 
several  Greek  ecclesiastics;  and  accounts  for  so  many  of  her 
own  native  scholars,  such  as  St.  Columbanus,  Cummian,  arid, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  John  Erigena,  having  been  so  per- 
fectly masters  of  the  Greek  language.  One  of  the  chief  argu- 
ments, indeed,  employed  by  Ledwich,  in  his  attempt  to  show 
that  the  early  church  of  Ireland  was  independent  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  is  founded  on  those  traces  of  connexion,  through  Greek 
and  Asiatic  missionaries,  with  the  East,  which,  there  is  no 
doubt,  are  to  be  found  in  the  records  and  transactions  of  that 
period.  Had  such  instances,  however,  been  even  numerous 
enough  to  prove  more  than  a  casual  and  occasional  intercourse 
with  those  regions,  it  would  not  have  served  the  purpose  this 
reverend  antiquarian  sought  to  gain:  as,  at  the  time  when 
Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Ireland,  the  heads  of  the 
Greek  church  were  on  the  best  terms  with  the  see  of  Rome; 
Asiatics  and  Greeks,  during  the  very  period  to  which  he  alludes, 
were  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  it  was  not  till  many 
centuries  after,  that  the  schism  of  the  Greeks  divided  the  Chris- 
tian world. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  of  their  merits  furnished  by  the 
recorded  acts  of  the  Irish  missionaries  themselves,  it  is  but  just 
to  mention  also  some  of  those  tributes  of  admiration,  which 
their  active  piety  and  learning  drew  from  their  contemporaries. 
A  curious  letter  addressed  by  the  Saxon  scholar  Aldhclm,f  to 
his  countryman  Eahfrid,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  long 
course  of  study  in  Ireland,  though  meant,  in  its  inflated  style  of 

*  Pontificem  see  am  hahait  proprinm  Dobdan  nomine,  Orsecum.  qui  ipsum  secatna 
erai  ex  paths.  .  .  .  Mi  rarer  vero  ex  Hiberoia  nostra  hominem  Graham  proditsse,  nisi 
scirem  id  agro  Midenai  apud  Trimmenses  s-detn  88  cram  extitisse,  qua*.  Gracce  Ec- 
rleaiK  noinen  ad  hunc  usque  diem  retioet  —  Epist.  Hibern.  Sylloge,  note  xvi. 

1  The  inrtructor  of  Aldhol.n  was  Maidulf,  an  Irishman;  thonKli  Mr.  Turner  (un- 
intentionally, as  I  aaj  willing  to  think)  suppresses  the  fart,  merely  »»yiU%  that  Aldhelm 
had  M continued  his  studies  at  Malmshnry,  where  Maidulf  an  Irishman  hnd  foundf  d 
a  roowwtery.^Vol.  ii.  Aldhelm  himself  became  afterward,  ah  hot  of  the  monastery. 
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irony,  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  Irish  schools,  is  rendered,  by  the 
jealousy  which  it  so  involuntarily  betrays,  far  more  flattering 
than  the  most  prepense  panegyric  : — "  Why  should  Ireland," 
says  the  writer,  "whither  troops  of  students  are  daily  trans- 
ported, boast  of  such  unspeakable  excellence,  as  if  in  the  rich 
soil  of  England,  Greek  and  Roman  masters  were  not  to  be  had 
to  unlock  the  treasures  of  divine  knowledge.  *  Though  Ireland, 
rich  and  blooming  in  scholars,  is  adorned  like  the  poles  of  the 
world  with  innumerable  bright  stars,  it  is  Britain  has  her  radiant 
sun,  her  sovereign  Pontiff  Theodore,  nurtured  from  the  earliest 
age  in  the  school  of  philosophy  :  it  is  she  possesses  Adrian  his 
companion,  graced  with  every  virtue.  .  .  This  is  that  Theodore 
who,  though  he  should  be  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  Hibernian 
scholars,  as  a  boar  in  the  midst  of  snarling  dogs,  yet  as  soon'  as 
he  baj-es  his  grammatical  tooth,  puts  quickly  to  flight  the  rebel 
phalanx."f 

The  tributes  of  Bede  to  the  piety,  learning,  and  benevolence 
of  the  Irish  clergy,  have  been  frequently  adverted  to  in  these 
pages  ;  and  while  justice  was  thus  liberally  rendered  to  them 
by  the  English,  we  find  a  French  author  of  the  ninth  century, 
Eric  of  Auxerre,  equally  zealous  in  their  praise.  "  What  shall 
1  say,"  he  exclaims,  "  of  Ireland,  who  despising  the  dangers  of 
the  deep,  is  migrating,  with  almost  her  whole  train  of  philoso- 
phers, to  our  coasts?"  ^ 

Among  the  names  that,  early  in  the  ninth  century,  adorn 
this  list  of  distinguished  Irishmen,  are  those  of  Sedulius  and  Dona- 
tus,  the  former  the  author,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Commentaries  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  From  the  many  Irishmen,  scholars  of 
this  name  that  arose  at  different  periods  into  reputation,  consi- 
derable difficulty  has  been  found  in  distinguishing  their  respec- 
tive times  and  writings.  §  But  it  appears  pretty  certain,  though 
both  were  natives  of  Ireland,  that  the  author  of  the  poems  men- 

*  "Car.  inqciain,  Hibernia,  qui  catervatim  iatinc  lec  tores  classibus  adyecti  con 
fluunt,  meffabili  quodam  privilegio  efleratnr :  ac  si  i«tic,  fnecundo  Britanuia*  in  cespite. 
didascali  Argivi  Romanive  Qtiirites  reperiri  minima  queaot,  qui  cceleatis  tetnea  eno- 
dantea  bibliothec*  uroblemata  sciolis  reaerare  se  aciacitantibns  valeant.  Q.ian.vs 
enira  pradictum  Hibernia*  rua,  discentium  opulans  \ernauaque  (ut  ita  diienm)  pas- 
cuoaa  numerositate  lectorum,  quemndmodum  poli  cardines  astriferis  nucantiuni 
ornentur  vibraminiboa  sideram;  ast  tamen,"  &c.  kc  —Epist.  Httern.  Sylfogt. 

}  u  Etiamsi  beata;  memoriae  Tbeodoms  auromi  aacerdotii  gubernacula  M HlJ, 
Iliberneoaium  globo  discipulomui  (cen  aper  trucnlentua  moloaaoruro  catasta  nngente 
vallatua)  atipetur ;  limato  perniciter  Grammatico  dente,"  &c.  icc.-Epust.  Htbern. 
Silloae. 

%  tlQuid  Hiberniam  memorem,  contempto  pelagi  dismmine,  pene  lota  cum  grege 
philoaophorum  ad  littora  ooatra  migrants m." — Ad  Carol.  Call . 

6  See,  for  the** arioits  authorities  on  this  subject,  the  Ecclesiar.  Primord.  7oV,  w Mrr 
Ihe  result  of  the  mass  of  evidence  so  laboriously  brought  together  seems  to  be:  inai 
(he  commentator  and  the  poet  were  decidedly  distinct  persons. 
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lionet!  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work  is  to  he  considered  as  a 
distinct  person  from  the  commentator  on  St.  Paul.    In  the 
subject  and  origin  of  one  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  the  later 
Sednlius,"  may  be  found  a  proof  of  the  constant  prevalence 
among  his  countrymen  of  that  tradition  respecting  their  origin 
from  Spain,  to  which  I  have  had  occasion,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  volume*  to  advert.    On  account  of  the  reputation  he  had 
acquired  by  his  commentaries  on  St.  Paul,  this  abbot  was 
despatched  by  the  pope,  with  the  dignity  of  bishop  Oreto,  to 
Spain,   for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  some  differences  of 
opinion  that  had  arisen  among  the  clergy  of  that  country.  The 
Spaniards,  objecting  to  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  such 
a  capacity,  made  some  difficulty  as  to  receiving  him  ;  on  which 
Sedulius,  it  is  said,  drew  up  his  treatise  entitled  "  the  Concor- 
dance of  Spain  and  Hibernia,"  in  which,  referring,  no  doubt, 
to  the  traditions  of  both  countries,  he  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  to  be  considered  asSpaniards,and  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  ;  ' 

At  the  same  period  another  accomplished  Irishman,  Donatus, 
having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  was  induced  to  fix 
himself  in  Italy,  and  became  soon  after  Bishop  ol  Fiesole. 
That  he  left  some  writings  behind  him,  political  as  well  as 
theological,  may  be  collected  from  tfcc  epitaph  on  his  tomb, 
compoaed  by  himself.:):  But  of  these  productions  the  only 
remains  that  have  reached  us  are  some  not  inelegant  verses, 
warmly  in  praise  of  his  native  land.  § 

But  the  most  remarkable  man  tliat  Ireland,  or,  perhaps,  any 

•  "  Thus  mentioned  by  Hepidanoii,  the  monk  of  St  Gall,  under  the  year  818  :— 

M  Sedulius  Scottos  clams  habetnr.n 
»  t  Harr»  00  Ware's  Writers,  art.  Sedulius. 

$  M  Gratuita  discipulis  dictabam  scripta  libellis 
Schemata  inetrorum,  dicta  beata  senum." 
§  u  Finibus  occiduis  descrihilur  optima  tellus 
Nomine  et  antiquis  Scotia  dicta  libris. 
Insula  dives  opnm,  gemmarum,  testis  et  auri : 

Com tn od a  corporibus,  aere.  sole,  solo. 
Melle  Unit  pulchris  et  lacteis  Scotia  campis, 
Vestibus  atque  armis,  frugibus,  arte,  viris,"  fttc.  &c. 
The  translation  of  these  verses  given  in  OHalloran's  History,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pieces  of  poetry  with  which  in  my  youth  I  was  familiar ;  and  it  is  purely  in 
the  indulgence  of  old  recollections  that  I  here  venture  to  cite  a  few  of  the  lines  : — 
'•  Far  westward  lies  an  isle  of  ancient  fame, 
By  nature  bless'd,  and  Scotia  is  ber  name, 
EnrolPd  in  books, — exhaustlera  is  her  store 
Of  veiny  silver  and  of  golden  ore. 
Her  fruitful  soil  for  ever  teems  with  wealth  ; 
With  gems  her  waters  and  her  air  with  health ; 
Her  verdant  fields  with  milk  and  honey  flow, 
Her  woolly  fief  ces  vie  with  virgin  snow. 
Her  waving  furrow*  float  with  bearded  corn, 
Anil  nrtH  and  arms  hrr  envied  sons  adorn  " 
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other  country,  sent  forth,  in  those  ages,  was  the  learned  and 
subtle  John  Scotus;  whose  distinctive  title  of  Erigena,  or,  as  it 
was  sometimes  written,  Eringena,  points  so  clearly  to  the  land 
of  his  birth,  that,  among  the  numbers  who  have  treated  of  his 
life  and  writings,  but  a  very  few  have  ventured  to  contest  this 
point.  At  what  period  he  removed  from  Ireland  to  France 
cannot  be  very  accurately  ascertained ;  but  it  is  conjectured  to 
have  been  about  the  year  845,  when  he  had  already  reached 
the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  doubtless  furnished  with  all  the 
learning  of  his  native  schools;  and  such  was  the  success,  as  well 
of  his  social  as  of  his  intellectual  powers,  that  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  France,  not  only  extended  to  him  his  patronage,  but 
made  him  the  companion  of  his  most  secluded  and  familiar 
hours. 

For  the  early  travels  of  this  scholar  to  Greece  and  into  the 
East,  there  appears  to  be  no  other  foundation  than  a  wish  to 
account  for  his  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  other 
languages,  as  well  as  for  that  acquaintance  with  the  mystic 
theology  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  he  derived,  in  reality, 
from  his  study  of  the  writings  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite.  A  copy  of  these  treatises  had  been  sent  as  a  present  to 
Louis  I.,  by  Michael  Balbus,  the  Greek  emperor ;  and  as  addi- 
tional reverence  was  atyached,  in  France,  to  their  contents, 
from  the  notion  that  Dionysius,  the  supposed  author,  was  the 
same  as  St.  Den ys,  the  first  bishop  of  Paris,  Charles  the  Bald, 
with  a  view  of  rendering  the  work  accessible  to  such  readers 
as  himself,  who  were  unacquainted  with  Greek,  appointed 
Erigena  to  the  task  of  translating  it  into  Latin. 

The  change  effected  in  the  theology  of  Europe  by  this  book, 
as  well  as  by  the  principles  deduced  from  it  afterwards  in  the 
translator's  own  writings,  continued  to  be  kit  through  a  very 
long  period.  Previously  to  this  time,  the  scholastic  mode  of 
considering  religious  questions  had  prevailed  generally  among 
the  theologians  of  Europe;*  but  the  introduction  of  the  mystic 

*  By  Brucker  (torn.  iii.  De  Scbolasticis)  the  commencement  of  tbe  Scholastic  theo- 
logy is  brought  down  ho  late  as  to  the  twelfth  century :  bot  it  ia  plain  from  his  own 
history  that  this  form  of  theology  bad  a  much  earlier  origin ;  ana  by  Mosheim  tbe 
credit  of  first  introducing  it  is  attributed  to  tbe  Irish  of  the  eighth  century. 

M  That  the  Hibernians,"  he  says,  u  who  were  called  Scots  in  this  century,  were 
lovers  of  learning,  aud  distinguished  themselves,  in  these  times  of  ignorance,  bv  the 
culture  of  the  sciences  beyond  all  the  other  European  nations,  travelling  through  the 
most  distant  lands,  both  with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  communicate  their  know- 
ledge, is  a  fact  with  which  I  have  been  long  acquainted;  aa  we  see  them,  in  the 
most  authentic  records  of  antiquity,  discharging,  with  the  higest  reputation  and 
applause,  the  function  of  doctor  iu  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  both  during  this  nud 
the  following  century.  But  that  these  Hibernians  were  tbe  first  teachers  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology  in  Europe,  and  so  early  as  the  eighth  century  illustrated  the  doctrines 
of  religion  by  the  ,  rinciples  of  philosophy,  I  learned  but  lately  from  the  testimony 
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doctrines  of  Alexandria  by  John  Scotus  infused  a  new  element 

into  the  theology  of  the  West ;  *  and  the  keen  struggle  which 
then  commenced  between  those  opposing  principles  has  formed 
a  considerable  part  of  the  history  of  religious  controversy  down 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  too,  that  while, 
as  an  eminent  church  historian  alleges,  "  the  Hibernians  were 
the  first  teachers  of  scholastic  theology  in  Europe,"  so  an 
Hibernian,  himself  unrivalled  among  the  dialecticians  of  his  day, 
should  have  been  also  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  arena  the 
antagonist  principle  of  mysticism. 

The  want  of  that  self-restraint  acquired  in  a  course  of  train- 
ing for  holy  orders, — for,  by  a  rare  fate  in  those  days,  Erigena 
was  both  a  scholar  and  a  layman, — is  observable  in  the  daring 
lengths  to  which  his  speculations  respecting  the  nature  of  God 
are  carried;  speculations  bordering,  it  must  be  owned,  closely 
on  the  confines  of  Spiuozisin  or  Pantheism.  Thus,  M  the  soul," 
he  says,  "will  finally  pass  into  the  primordial  causes  of  all  things, 
and  these  causes  into  God  ;  so  that,  as  before  the  existence  of 
the  world  there  was  nothing  but  God  and  the  causes  of  all 
things  in  God,  so  there  will  be,  after  its  end,  nothing  else  than 
God  and  the  causes  of  all  things  in  God."  With  the  same  Pan- 
theistic view,  he  asserts  that  "all  things  are  God  and  God  all 
things, — that  God  is  the  maker  of  all  things  and  made  in  all." 
It  is  plain  that  this  universal  deification  is  but  another  form  of 
universal  materialism  ;  and  the  self-satisfaction,  and  even  tri- 
umph, with  which  so  good  and  pious  a  man — for  such  Erigena 
is  allowed  uuiversallv  to  have  been — could  come  to  such  deso- 
lating  conclusions,  was  but  the  result  of  that  dangerous  prin- 
ciple of  identifying  religion  with  philosophy,  for  which  he  has 
been  so  lauded  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  modern  apostles 

of  rationalism,  f 

■        —  ■    ■  •• 

of  Bent-diet,  Abbot  of  Aniane,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc."  He  then  produces 
hi**  proofs,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader  (Cent.  viii.  part  ii.  chap.  3),  and  add*. 
u  From  hence  it  appears  that  the  philosophical  or  scholastic  theology  among  the 
Latins  is  of  more  ancient  date  than  is  commonly  imagined." 

euim  Latum  auribus  accomniodauJo  chaos  simul  Alexandrinnm.  quod 
pleroaanc  bactcnus  in  Occidente  iatuerat,  notum  fecit,  ansatnqtie  dedit  ut  cumtheolo 
gia  Kcholastica,  mystica  quocjue  extolleret,  ratioai  sana»  et  philosophie  non  minus 
inimicaquam  ilia  ut  supra  dictum." — lirucLer.  De  Philosoph.  Ckristianor.  Occident. 
k4  And  thus,*1  adds  Brurker,  "that  philosophic  enthusiasm,  which  the  Oriental 
philosophy  brought  forth,  and  Platonism  nursed,  which  Egypt  educuttd,  Asia  nur- 
tured, and  the  Greek,  church  adopted,  waa  introduced,  under  the  pretest  and 
authority  of  a  great  apostolic  name,  into  the  Western  churches,  and  there  gave  rise 
to  innumerable  mischiefs.' 

| u  Rernarquez  qu'ile  sont  tons  ecclesiastiques  et  leur  philosophie  est  toute 
religieuse  et  toute  chrctienne.  C'Vst  In  leur  common  caractere;  ils  ne  font  tous, 
sous  ce  rapport,  que  commeuter  cette  belle  phrase  de  Scot  'Krigene. '  il  n'y  .1  pas 
deux  etudes,  lune  de  la  philosophie,  I'autre  de  la  religion;  la  vraie  philosophie  est 
la  vraie  religion, et  la  vraie  religion  est  la  vraie  philosophie  "—  Victor  Cousin,  fours 
d*  Philosophic,  torn    i.  lecon  9. 
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The  notions  just  cited  are  promulgated  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Division  of  Nature,  or  the  Nature  of  Things;  and  though  in  that 
work,  which  was  written  subsequently  to  his  translation  of  Dio- 
nysius,  there  is  to  be  found,  in  its  fullest  force,  the  intoxicating 
influence  of  the  fountain  at  which  he  had  been  drinking,  it  is 
manifest  that,  even  before  he  had  become  the  interpreter  of  the 
dreams  of  others,  his  mind  had  already  been  stored,  by  the  study 
of  the  Platonic  writers,  with  visionary  notions  of  its  own  ;  as, 
in  the  share  taken  by  him  in  the  famous  controversy  with  the 
monk  Gotescalc,  on  the  subject  of  predestination,  he  had,  in 
the  midst  of  those  dialectic  subtleties  in  which  his  chief  strength 
and  enjoyment  lay,  exhibited  the  same  daringness  of  research 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  characterises 
those  later  flights  of  his  genius  to  which  I  have  adverted.  * 
Combating  the  doctrine  of  Godescalc,  who  maintained,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  St.  Augustin,  and,  afterwards,  of 
Calvin,  that  the  decrees  of  God  had,  from  all  eternity,  preor- 
dained some  men  to  everlasting  life  and  others  to  everlasting 
punishment  and  misery,  Erigena  denied  that  there  was  any  pre- 
destination of  the  damned ;  contending  that  the  prescience  of 
God  extended  only  to  the  election  of  the  blessed ;  since  he  could 
not  foresee  that  of  which  he  was  not  the  author,  and,  being 
the  source  neither  of  sin  nor  evil,  could  not  foreknow  or  pre- 
destinate them.    In  truth,  identifying,  as  he  did,  all  things  with 
God,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  admit  of  permanent  pain  or 
evil  in  the  system,  without  making  that  Being  a  sharer  in  them. 
Hence  his  doctrine,  that  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  and 
even  the  wickedness  of  the  devils  themselves,  will,  some  time 
or  other,  cease,  and  the  blessed  and  the  unblessed  dwell  in  a 
state  of  endless  happiness,  differing  only  in  degree. 

While  thus,  in  his  notion  of  the  final  redemption  even  of  the 
demons  and  the  damned,  he  revived  one  of  the  heresies  of  Orr- 
gen,  his  assertion  of  the  power  of  the  human  will,  and  his  denial 


The  original  passage  here  referred  to  is  as  follows :—  u  Quid  est  aliud  de  pbilosophia 
tractare,  nisi  vera:  religionis ,  qua  minima  et  principalis  omnium  re  rum  causa,  Deus,  et 
!n milliter  collitnr  et  rationabiliter  investigate^  regulas  exponere?  Conficitnr  inde 
veram  esse  philosophiam  veram  religionem,  cooversimque  veram  religiooem  ease 
veram  vhi\owyh\am.'  —De  Pr<tdestinatione. 

"Scott  Fngene  avait  puisc  dins  son  commerce  (avec  les  exrita  de  D^nis  I'Areopa- 
gite,  une  foule  d'idees  d'Alexandrinea  qu'il  a  developp  es  dans  aea  deux  ouvragea 
onginaux  ,  Pun  sur  la  Predestination  et  la  GrAce,  Pautre  sur  la  division  des  Etrea. 
Cesidees,  par  leur  analogic  avec  cellea  de  S.  Augustin,  entierent  faciiement  dana 
la  circulation,  et  grossirent  le  tresor  de  la  scholastiqne." — Cousin,  ut  supra. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mistake  into  which  the  learned  professor  has  here  fallen,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  bis  not  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
which  he  speaks;  as  it  is  not  possible  for  two  systems  to  have  less  analogy  with  each 
other  than  those  of  St.  Augustine  and  John  Erigena  upon  the  subject  of  predesti- 
nation. 
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of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  betrayed  a  coincidence  be- 
tween his  creed  and  that  of  the  heretic  Pclagius,  which  he  in 
vain  endeavoured,  by  logical  subtleties,  to  disguise.  He  had,  in 
fact,  gathered  from  almost  every  heresy  some  materials  for  his 
philosophy,  and  his  philosophy,  in  turn,  lent  vigour  and  anima- 
tion to  effete  heresy. 

Besides  the  labours  of  this  ingenious  man  which  I  have  here 
mentioned,  he  entered  likewise  into  the  controversy  raised,  at 
this  period,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ  are  present  in  the  sacrament.  The  treatise  written  by 
him  upon  the  suhject  no  longer  exists;  but  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  he  denied  the  Real  Presence;  and  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind  to  run  counter  to  prevailing  and  sanctioned  opinions, 
renders  it  most  probable  that  such  was  his  view  of  this  now,  lor 
the  iirst  time,  controverted  mystery.  In  stating,  however,  as 
he  is  said  to  have  done,  that  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is 
not  the  **  true  body  and  true  blood,"  he  might  have  had  refe- 
rence solely  to  the  doctrine  put  forth  then  recently  by  Pascha- 
sius  Radbert,  who  maintained  that  the  body  present  in  the  Eu- 
charist was  the  same  carnal  and  palpable  body  which  was  born 
of  the  Virgin,  which  suffered  on  the  cross,  and  rose  from  the 
dead  ;  whereas  the  belief  of  the  Catholic  church,  on  this  point  of 
doctrine,  has  always  been,  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  under  the 
symbols  not  corporeally  or  carnally,  but  in  a  spiritual  manner.' 

The  stories  introduced  into  the  general  accounts  of  John 
Erigena,  of  his  removing  to  England  on  the  death  of  his  patron, 
Charles  the  Bald,  and  acquiring  a  new  Maecenas  in  the  person 
of  Alfred,  the  great  English  king,  are  all  manifestly  fables  ;  aris- 
ing out  of  a  confusion,  of  which  William  of  Malmeshury  and 
others  availed  themselves,  between  our  Irish  John — who,  it  i* 
evident,  remained  in  France  till  he  died,— and  a  monk  from 
Saxony,  much  patronised  by  Alfred,  called  John  of  Atheliug.  7 
At  what  period  Erigena  died  is  not  clearly  ascertained;  but  it  is 
concluded  that  his  death  must  have  occurred  before  the  year 
875,  as  a  letter  written  in  that  year,  by  Anastasius,  the  Biblio- 
thecarian,  speaks  of  him  in  the  past  tense,  as  if  then  dead,  j 

•  Thus  explained,  in  perfert  consonance,  ns  he  says,  with  the  doctrine  of  th  • 
Council  of  Trent,  by  the  celebrated  nnHsionary  Veron  r  — "  brc^o  corpus  Chiisti. 
Jieu  Christuf,  est  in  nyinhnlis  spiritnali  modo  sen  spirit  on  liter .  et  nan  rorpnr.di  *e<i 
<  arnali,  ner,  corporaliter  sen  c  irnnliter  11  —  tteynla  Fid.  ('at/ml  ,  c  n.  §  11 

f  The  antiquary.  Iceland,  though  following  the  popular  error  in  numbering  John 
Scot  us  among  those  learned  men  who  adorned  the  courtol  Alfred,  yet  expressly  dis 
tingoodiPS  htm  from  thatSaxnti  moiii  Willi  wImiii  Mr.  Turner,  among  others,  has 
utrangely  confounded  him  *'  JnHtinem  moi.uchum  f  i  Saxonia  tr  uism  tnna  orrmdiun, 
Joannem  Scoturn  qui  Dionvsii  h'n-rart liian>  ii;ler;netatus  -  st.  vims  t  xln  rjn.*  tioucrn 
doctiMiroos,  in  pretioet  t'W.iliai  itale  hu'-ut."—  Lvlan.i   <".iwv;- r. '  -  ,  ■  .  >   '  '5 

%  This  long  »ud  curious  letter  may  he  iu  -nd  in  L  slier  *  Jsyllo-e.    ••  ],  j„  WuIJdt-rful ," 

I.  J«i 
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The  space  devoted  here  to  the  account  of  this  extraordinary 
person  *  will  hardly,  I  think,  in-  deemed  more  than  it  deserves; 
since,  in  addition  to  the  honour  derived  to  his  country  from  the 
immense  European  reputation  which  he  acquired,  he  appears  to 
have  been,  in  the  w  hole  assemblage  of  his  qualities,  intellectual 
and  social,  a  perfect  representative  of  the  genuine  Irish  cha- 
racter, in  all  its  various  and  versatile  combinations.  Com- 
bining humour  and  imagination  with  powers  of  shrewd  and 
deep  reasoning, — the  sparkle  upon  the  surface  as  well  as  the 
mine  beneath, — he  yej  lavished  both  these  gifts  imprudently, 
exhibiting  on  all  subjects  almost  every  power  but  that  of  dis- 
cretion. His  life,  in  its  social  relations,  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  the  same  characteristic  anomalies;  for  while  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  mind  and  manner,  and  the  festive  play  of  his  wit, 
endeared  him  to  private  friends,  the  daring  heterodoty  p(  his 
written  opinions  alarmed  and  alienated  the  public,  and  rendered 
him  at  least  as  much  feared  as  admired. 

Another  Irish  philosopher,  named  Macarius,  who  flourished 
in  France  about  this  period,  is  supposed  by  some  w  riters  to  have 
preceded  the  time  of  Erigena,  but,  more  probably,  was  either 
his  contemporary,  or  came  soon  after  him,  as  the  doctrine  pro- 
mulgated in  a  treatise  ascribed  to  his  pen,  that  "  there  is  but 
one  soul  in  all  mankind,"  had  clearly  its  origin  in  the  emanative 
system  of  that  mystic  school  of  philosophy  with  which  the  trans- 
lator of  the  pseudo-Dionysius  had,  for  the  first  time,  made 
the  Western  Church  acquainted. 

nay «  the  Kibliothecarian,  uhow  that  barbarous  man  (who,  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world,  might,  in  proportion  M  he  was  remote  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  be  sup- 
posed io  be  unacquainted  with  other  languages)  was  able  to  comprehend  such  deep 
thing*,  and  to  render  them  in  another  tongue.  I  mean  John  Scotigena,  whom  I  have 
heard  spoken  of  as  a  holy  roan  in  every  respect.*' 

*  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  adding  to  the  other  notices  of  this  Irish  scholar  the 
following,  from  Hn  eminent  German  writer  :  —  "  On  place  dans  un  ordre  beaucoup 
pins  elevu  Jean  Soot,  ne  en  Irlande  (de  la  son  surnom  d'Erigenc).  homme  fort  lettre, 
esprit  philosophique  et  inde pendant,  dont  on  ignore  quelles  farent  les  restourres 
pour  atteindre  u  cette  superioritc.  On  peut  regarder  corome  des  phenomenea  sin- 
guliers  pour  sou  Steele  sr*  coonoissances  en  latin  et  en  grec  (quelques-un*  y  joignent 
la  langue  nrabe)  son  amour  pour  la  philoaophie  d'Anstote.  sa  traduction,  si  prcV 
rietise  en  Occident,  de  Dcnys  I'Areopagite,  ses  opinions  franches  et  eclairces  dan* 
les  disputes  de  son  temps  sur  la  predestination  et  Feurharistie,  sa  roaniere  de  consi- 
dcrer  la  philosophic  comme  la  science  des  principes  de  tonte  chose,  science  qui  ne 
pent  etre  distingue?  <i<  la  religion,  et  son  systeme  ptulosophiune  renouvele  du  060- 
piatonisme,  ou  domine  ce  principe. — Dieu  est  la  substance  de  toutes  c hoses,  elles 
r!e.  oulent  de  la  plenitude  de  son  etre,  et  retournent  enfin  a  lui.  Tons  ces  reenltats 
hi  extraordlnaires  deludes  laborieuses,  et  d  une  pensee  forte  et  originate,  enssent 
i»u  faire  plus  de  bien,  si  leur  influence  n'eut  ete  arrive  par  les  proscriptions  de 
rorthodoiie."—  Tennetnam,  Manuel  de  tHist.  de  la  Phil 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Slate  of  learning  and  the  arti  in  Ireland  duriog  the  name  period. 

In  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  volume  here  has  been  submitted 
to  the  reader  most  of  the  evidence,  as  well  incidental  as  direct, 
suggested  by  various  writers,  in  support  of  the  belief,  that  the 
use  of  letters  was  known  to  the  pagan  Irish.  But,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  convincing  proofs,  that  they  were  at  least 
acquainted  with  this  gift  before  the  time  when  St.  Patrick 
introduced  among  them  the  Christian  doctrine,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  immediate  display  of  mind  and  talent  which  the  impulse 
of  that  great  event  produced,  — in  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
at  once  started  forth  as  scholars  and  missionaries,  and  became, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  instructors  of  all  Europe,  at  a  time  when, 
according  to  some,  they  were  but  rude  learners  themselves.  It 
is,  indeed,  far  easier  to  believe — what  there  is  besides  such 
strong  evidence  to  prove — that  the  elements  of  learning  were 
already  known  to  them  when  St.  Patrick  and  his  brother  mis- 
sionaries arrived,  than  that  the  seeds  then  for  the  first  time 
sown  should  have  burst  forth  in  so  rich  and  sudden  a  harvest. 

To  the  question, — Where,  then,  are  any  of  the  writings  of 
those  pagan  times  ?  where  the  tablets,  the  manuscripts,  even 
pretending  to  be  of  so  ancient  a  date  ? — it  can  only  be  answered, 
that  the  argument  involved  in  this  question  would  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  two  or  three  centuries  succeeding  the  time 
of  St.  Patrick,  when,  as  all  know,  not  merely  letters,  but  the 
precious  fruits  of  those  elements,  literature  and  the  sciences,  had 
begun  to  spring  up  in  Ireland.  And  yet,  of  that  long  and  com- 
paratively shining  period,  when  the  schools  of  this  country  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  Europe ;  when  the  accomplished 
Cummian  drew  from  thence  his  stores  of  erudition,  and  Co- 
lumba's  biographer  acquired  in  them  his  Latin  style ;  when 
Columbanus  carried  to  Gaul,  from  the  celebrated  school  of 
Banchor,  that  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  which  he  after- 
wards displayed  in  his  writings,  and  the  acute  Virgilius  went 
forth,  enriched  with  the  various  science  which  led  him  to  anti- 
cipate the  discovery  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth of  all  that 
period,  in  Ireland,  abounding  as  it  was  in  scholars  and  writers 
extraordinary  for  their  time,  not  a  single  authentic  manuscript 
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now  remains ;  not  a  single  written  relic,  such  as  ought  to  con- 
vince that  class  of  sceptics  who  look  to  direct  proofs  alone,  that 
the  art  of  writing  even  existed  in  those  days.  The  very  same 
causes — the  constant  ravages  of  invasion  and  the  blind  fury  of 
internal  dissension* — which  occasioned  the  destruction  and  loss 
of  manuscripts  between  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century,  account  with  still  stronger  force  for  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  earlier  vestiges  of  writing ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
more  recent  and  scanty  at  present  are  the  remains  of  the  ac- 
knowledged era  of  Irish  literature,  the  more  it  weakens  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  want  of  any  such  visible  relics  of  the 
ages  preceding  it.f 

We  have  seen  that  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
still  extant,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  hand  of  St. 
Columbkill ;  and  to  this  copy  Dr.  O'Connor  triumphantly  refers, 
as  affording  an  irrefragable  answer  to  those  who  deny  the 
existence  of  any  Irish  manuscript  of  an  older  date  than  the 
tenth  century4  But  the  zeal  of  this  amiable  scholar  iu  the 
cause  of  his  country's  antiquities  and  the  facility  with  which,  on 
most  points'  connected  with  that  theme,  he  adopts  as  proved 
what  has  only  been  boldly  asserted,  render  even  him,  with  all 
his  real  candour  and  learning,  not  always  a  trustworthy  witness  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  researches  on  this  point,  in  Ireland,  of 
one  whose  experience  in  the  study  of  manuscripts  combined 
with  his  general  learning,  render  him  an  authority  of  no  or- 

*  "Nec  mirum,"  says  Ware,  in  the  dedication  prefixed  to  his  account  of  Irish 
writers;  "nam  periisse  liquet  plorimorum  notitiam,  una  cum  multo  maxima  operant 
eorum  parte,  cum  "Hibernia  nostra  seditionibus  intestinis  oppressa  quasi  miseriaratn 
dilutio  inundata  fnerit*' 

Of  the  wanton  destruction  of  Irish  manuscripts  which  took  place  after  the  invasion 
of  the  English,  I  shall,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  have  occasion  to  sueak. 
Many  of  these  precious  remains  were,  as  the  author  of  Catnbrensis  Eversas  tells  us, 
actually  torn  up  by  boys  for  covers  of  books,  and  by  tailors  for  measures :  — "  Inter 
pueros  in  ludis  lilteranis  ad  librorum  sitybas,  et  inter  sartores  ad  lacinias  pro  vestium 
torma  dimetiendi."— "It  was  till  the  time  of  James  1.,"  says  Mr.  Webb,!4,  an  object 
of  government  to  discover  and  destroy  every  literary  remain  of  the  Irish,  in  order  the 
more  fully  to  eradicate  from  their  minds  every  trace  of  their  ancient  indepen- 
dence. " — Analysis  of  the  Antio.  of  Ireland. 

-f  The  absurd  reasoning  of  the  opponents  of  Irish  antiquities  on  this  point,  has 
been  well  exposed  by  the  English  writer  just  cited  :  —  M  The  more  recent  they  dan 
by  any  means  make  this  date,  the  greater,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  objection  to  the 
authenticity  of  Irish  history,  and,  to  the  pretensions  of  the  national  antiquarians  to  an 
early  use  of  letters  among  their  countrymen.*1  He  afterwards  adds,—"  If  we  possess 
so  few  Irish  manuscripts  written  bf  fore  the  twelfth  centnry,  it  is  plain  that,  by  ad- 
ducing this  circumstance,  they  the  more  clearly  ascertain  the  extent  of  (hose  dis- 
turbances which  destroyed  every  historical  record  prior  to  the  tenth,  and  which  must 
have  been  far  more  effectual  in  causing  to  perish  every  remain  of  the  fifth  age." — Id. 

t  After  quoting  Usher's  account  of  the  Kells  manuscript,  Dr.  O'Connor  says— 

*  Habemus  itaqne,  ex  indnbitabe  fidei  scriptoribus,  ad  nostra  fere  tempora  ex- 
titisse  antiquissimos  codices,  charncteribus  Hibernicis  scriptos,  qui  longo  ante  se- 
cujum  decimum  exarati  fuere ;  ita  ut  a  veritate  pluriroum  abesse  consendi  sunt 
qui  nullum  ante  secnlnm  X.  codicem  characteribus  Hibernicis  scriptum  extare 
opinantnr."—  Her.  Lib.  Script.  AW 
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dinary  weight,'  is,  that  the  oldest  Irish  manuscript  which  has 
been  discovered  in  that  country,  is  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  written 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

For  any  remains,  therefore,  of  our  vernacular  literature  he- 
fore  that  period,  which  have  reached  us,  we  are  indehtcd  to 
Tigernach  and  the  annalists  preceding  him,  through  whom  a 
few  short  pieces  of  ancient  poetry  have  heen  transmitted;  and 
to  those  writers  of  the  tenth  century,  who,  luckily  taking  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  compilers,  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  many  curious  w  orks,  w  hich,  though  extant 
in  their  times,  have  since  been  lost.  Among  the  fragments  trans- 
mitted through  the  annalists  are  some  distichs  by  the  archpoet 
Dubtach,  one  of  St.  Patrick's  earliest  converts,  the  antiquated 
idiom  of  which  is  accounted,  by  Irish  scholars,  to  be  in  itself  a 
sufficient  proof  of  their  authenticity.^  A  few  other  Iragments 
from  poets  of  that  period  have  been  preserved  by  the  same 
trustworthy  chronicler,  and  it  appears  on  the  whole  highly  pro- 
bable, that  while  abroad,  as  we  have  seen,  such  adventurous 
Irishmen  as  Pclagius  and  Cielestius  w  ere  entering  into  the  lists 
with  the  great  championsof  orthodoxy, — while  Sedulius  was 
taking  his  place  among  the  later  Latin  classics, — there  were 
also,  in  Ireland  itself,  poets,  or  Fileas,  employing  their  native 
language,  and  either  then  recently  quickened  into  exertion  by 
the  growing  intercourse  of  their  country  w  ith  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, or  forming  but  links,  perhaps,  of  a  long  bardic  succession 
extending  to  remote  times. 

According  as  we  descend  the  stream  of  his  Annals,  the  me- 
trical fragments  cited  by  Tigernach  become  more  numerous; 
and  a  poet  of  the  seventh  century  ,  Cenfaelad,  furnishes  a  number 
of  these  homely  ornaments  of  his  course.  The  singular  late 
of  the  monarch,  Murcertach,  who,  in  the  year  .>Ml,  was 
drowned  in  a  hogshead  of  wine,  seems  to  have  lormed  a  fa- 
vourite theme  with  the  poets,  as  no  less  than  three  short  pieces 
of  verse  on  this  subject  have  been  preserved  by  the  annalists, 
written  respectively  by  the  three  poets,  Cernach,  Sin,  and  Cen- 
faelad.  In  these,  as  in  all  the  other  fragments  assigned  to  that 
period,  there  is  to  be  found,  as  the  learned  editor  of  the  Irish 
Chronicles  informs  us,  a  peculiar  idiom  and  structure  of  verse, 
which  denotes  them  to  be  of  the  early  date  to  which  they  are 
assigned,  ft  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  modern  contri- 
vance of  rhyme,  w  hich  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  a  far 

Astle,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing 
f  "  CarntiniH  antiqnitatem  inclir  ;»nl  phr;m  n  t-im  ok-*nU  t.r    M  ,\  rc<  onti<>i  nm  n\\<> 
ni.itc  aliena?.'"— En   Nunc.  r\ . 
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other  source,  may  be  traced  to  its  origin  in  the  ancient  rans  or 
ritts,  as  they  termed  their  stanzas,  of  the  Irish.  The  able  his- 
torian of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  referring  to  some  Latin  verses 
of  Aldhelm,  which  he  appears  to  consider  as  the  earliest  spe- 
cimen of  rhyme  now  extant,  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover whence  that  form  of  verse  could  have  been  derived.* 
But  already,  before  the  time  of  Aldhelm,  the  use  of  rhyme  had 
been  familiar  among  the  Irish,  as  well  in  their  vernacular  verses 
as  in  those  which  they  wrote  in  Latin.  Not  to  dwell  on  such  in- 
stances, in  the  latter  language,  as  the  Hymns  of  St.  Columba, 
respecting  whose  authenticity  there  may  be  some  question,  an 
example  of  Latin  verses  interspersed  with  rhyme  is  to  be  found 
among  the  poems  of  St.  Colombanus,*{-  which  preceded  those  of 
Aldhelm  by  near  half  a  century.  So  far  back,  indeed,  as  the 
fifth  century,  another  Irish  poet,  Sedulius,  had,  in  some  of  the 
verses  of  his  well-known  hymn  on  the  Life  of  Christ,  left  a 
specimen  of  much  the  same  sort  of  rhyme4  As  practised  most 
generally,  in  their  own  language,  by  the  Irish,  this  method  con- 
sisted in  rhyming  at  every  hemistich,  or,  in  other  words,  making 
ttie  syllable  in  the  middle  of  the  line  rhyme  to  that  of  the  end ; 
much  in  the  manner  of  those  verses  called,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Leonine,  from  the  name  of  the  writer  who  had  best  suc- 
ceeded in  them.    According  to  this  "art  of  the  Irish," §  as  it 

*  u  Here  then  P  says  Mr.  Turner,  M  is  an  example  of  rhyme  in  an  author  who  lived 
before  the  year  700.  and  he  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  ?  Whence  did  he  derive  it  ?  Not 
from  Uie  Arabs  :  they  had  not  yet  reached  Europe.** 

w  Mundn*  iste  transit  et  quotidie  decrescit : 
Nemo  vivena  manebit.  nallna  virus  remansit." 


Though  the  rhymes  or  coincident  sounds  occur  thus,  in  general,  on  the  goal  syl- 
lable, there  are  instances,  throughout  the  poem,  of  complete  double  rhymes.   As  for 


u  Dilexerunt  tenebras  tetras  mag  is  quam  lucei 
Imitari  contemnunt  vita*  Oominura  Ducero, 
Velut  in  somnis  regent,  ana  hor&  letantur, 


Sed  afterna  tormenta  adhuc  illis  parantur." 
%  The  following  lines  from  this  hymn  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  Irish  method  of 


w  A  aolis  ortus  cardial,  ad  usque  terra?  limitem, 

Christum  canamus  principest — natum  Maria  virgwte.'* 
But  it  is  still  more  correctly  exemplified  in  a  hymn  in  honour  of  St.  Rrigtd, 
written,  as  some  say,  by  Columbkill,  but  according  to  others,  by  St  Ultan  of 
Ardbraccan.    (See  Usher,  Ecclea.  Priroord.  963.) 

M  Christum  in  nostra  insula — qua'  yocatur  Hiberoia, 
Ostensus  est  hominioru — maximis  mirabiliAi/*,'1 8tc. 
§  From  the  following  account  of  the  metrical  structure  of  Irish  verse  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  peculiarly  such  as  a  people  of  strong  musical  feeling,  and  with  whom  the 
music  was  the  chief  object,  would  be  likely  to  invent  and  practise :  —      .  . 
"  u  The  rhythm  consists  in  an  equal  distance  of  intervals;  and  similar  terminations, 
each  line  being  divisible  into  two,  that  it  may  be  more  easily  accommodated  to  the 
voice  and  the  music  of  the  bards.    It  is  not  formed  by  the  nice  collocation  of  long 
and  short  syllables,  but  by  a  certain  harmonic  rhythm,  adjusted  to  the  voice  of  song 
by  the  position  of  words  which  touch  the  heart,  and  assint  the  memory      Essay  by 
Doctor  Drummond,  Trans,  nf  Begat  Insh  Acad ,  vol.  xvi. 
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ti  as  styled,  most  of  the  distichs  preserved  hy  Tigei  nach  from  the 
old  poets  were  constructed ;  and  it  is  plain  that  Aldhelm,  whose 
instructor,  Maidulph,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  must  have  de- 
rived his  knowledge  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  olher  literary  ac- 
complishments of  that  day,  from  the  lips  of  his  learned  master. 
How  nearly  bordering  on  jealousy  was  his  own  admiration  of 
the  schools  "of  the  Irish,  has  been  seen  in  the  sarcastic  letter  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  Kaghfrid,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  course 
of  six  years'  study  in  that  country,  overflowing,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, with  gratitude  and  praise. 

In  its  infant  state,  poetry  has  been  seldom  separated  from 
music;  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  stanzas  cited  by  the 
annalists  were  meant  originally  to  be  associated  with  song.  Of 
some  of  the  juvenile  works  of  St.  Columbanus  we  are  told,  that 
they  were  " worthy  of  being  sung     '  and  a  scene  brought 
vividly,  in  a  few  words,  before  our  eyes,  by  the  Irish  biographer 
of  Columha,  represents  that  holy  man  as  sitting,  along  with  his 
brethren,  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  lake  Kee,  j  while 
among  them  was  a  poet  skilled,  we  are  told,  in  modulating  song 
to  verse,  u  after  the  manner  of  his  art."}    That  it  was  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  stringed  instrument,  called  the  Cm  it,  they 
performed  these  songs  or  chants,  appears  to  be  the  most  general 
opinion.     In  some  distichs  on  the  death  ttf  Columha,  preserved 
in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  §  we  find  mention  of  this 
kind  of  harp     in  rather  a  touching  passage : — u  Like  a  song  of 
the  emit  without  joy,  is  the  sound  that  follows  our  master  to  the 
tomb;11  and  its  common  use  in  the  eighth  centurv,  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  voice,  may  he  implied  Irom  Hede  s  account 
of  the  religious  poet  Ccadmon,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  taking  a 
part  in  the  light  songs  of  society,  always  rose,  as  he  tells  us, 
from  table  when  the  harp  was  sent  round,  and  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  sing  and  play.    The  Italians,  who  are  knawn  to  have 

•  u  Ad  caoendum  digna," — so  pronounced  by  his  biographer^  Jouna 
t  lo  the  coooty  of  Roscommon. 

%  Alio  in  tempor:  S.  Columba,  cum  juxtn  stagcum  Cei,  prope  ostium  flumiui* 

Simd  La  tine  Aosdicitur  (i.e.  the  Boyle  river)  die  aliqua  cum  fratribus  sederet,  qui- 
am  ad  eos  Scoticus  poeta  devenit.  Qui  cum  recessisset,  Fratres  ad  Sanctum,  cur, 
mquiunt,  aliquod,  ez  more  sua?  artis,  cauticumnon  postulasti  modulabiliter  decantari. 
— Adamnan  lib.  i.  c.  42. 

$  Ad  ann.  593.  Written  by  Dalian  Feargall,  and  thus  translated  by  Dr.  O'Connor:— 
Rat  medicina  mediri  absque  remedio  —  est  Dei  dec  return  timor  cam  mcerore. 
Kst  carmen  cum  cythara  sine  gaudio — sonus  sequens  nostrum  Dncem  ad  sepulchrum. 

•*  Of  this  instrument,  the  harp,  the  Irish  are  said  to  have  had  four  different  species; 
the  rlarseach.  the  keirnine,  the  cronatcruit,  and  creamin  the  emit;  for  all  of  which 
see  Walker,  Hist.  Mem.  of  Irish  Bards;  Beauford.  ibid..  Appendix;  and  Ledwich's 
.Xntiquitus.  What  Mootfaucoo.  however,  says  of  the  differeut  names  given  to  the 
lyre  among  the  ancients,  may  also,  perhaps,  be  applicable  here  Among  this gwat 
diversity  Icannot  but  think  the  same  instrument  mirst  often  be  signified  by  different 
nanvM."  • 
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been  in  possession  of  the  harp  before  the  time  of  Dante,  are  by 
a  learned  musician  of  their  own  country,  Galilei,  said  to  have 
derived  it  from  Ireland ;  the  instrument,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, being  no  other  than  a  citara  with  many  strings,  and 
having,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  four  octaves  and  a  tone  in 
compass. 

How  little  music,  though  so  powerful  in  its  influence  on  the 
feelings,  either  springs  from,  or  is  dependent  upon,  intellect, 
appears  from  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  exquisite  effusions 
of  this  art  have  had  their  origin  among  the  simplest  and  most 
uncultivated  people ;  nor  can  all  that  taste  and  science  bring 
afterwards  to  the  task  do  more,  in  general,  than  diversify,  by 
new  combinations,  those  first  wild  strains  of  gaiety  or  pas- 
sion into  which  nature  had  infused  her  original  inspiration. 
In  Greece  the  sweetness  of  the  ancient  music  had  already 
been  lost,  when  all  the  other  arts  were  but  on  their  way  to 
perfection ;  *  and  from  the  account  given  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  f  of  the  Irish  harpers  of  the  twelfth  century4  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  melodies  of  the  country,  at  the  earlier 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  were  in  some  degree  like  the 
first  music  of  the  infant  age  of  Greece,  and  partook  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  that  morning  of  mind'and  hope  which  was  then  awaken- 
ing around  them. 

With  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  ancient  Irish  harp, 

*  See  Anacharsis,cbap.  '27,  note*  v.  vii.  u  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Wood,  u  that  the 
old  chaste  Oreek  melody  was  lost  in  refinement  before  their  other  arts  had  ac- 
quired perfection. "— -£« say  on  Homer 

f  Topograph.  Dist.  3,  c.  H.  This  curious  passage,  which  appears,  though 
confusedly,  even  to  imply  that  the  Irish  were  acquainted  with  counterpoint,  is 
prefaced  by  a  declaration  that  in  their  music  alone  does  he  find  any  thing  to  com- 
mend in  that  people: — "  lu  musicia  solum  instrumentis  commendabilem  invenio 
gentis  i«tac  diligentiam."  The  passage  in  question  is  thus  translated  in  Mr.  Walker's 
Hist.  Mem.  of  the  Irish  Bards : — M  It  is  wouderful  bow,  in  such  precipitate  rapidity 
of  the  fingers,  the  musical  proportions  are  preserved;  and  by  their  art,  faultless 
throughout,  in  the  midst  of  their  complicated  modulations,  and  most  intricate  ar- 
rangement of  notes,  by  a  rapidity  so  sweet,  a  regularity  so  irregular,  a  concord  so 
discordant,  the  melody  is  rendered  harmonious  and  perfect,  whether  the  chords  of 
the  diatesseron  or  diapente  are  struck  together;  yet  they  always  begin  in  a  soft 
mood,  and  end  in  the  same,  that  all  may  be  perfect  iu  the  sweetness  of  delicious 
sounds.  They  enter  on  and  again  lea\e  their  modulations  with  so  much  subtilty, 
and  the  tinglings  of  the  small  strings  sport  with  so  much  freedom,  noder  the  deep 
notes  of  the  bass,"  &c.  &c. 

"  Mirom  quod  in  tauta  tarn  prweipiti  digitorum  capacitate  musica  serratur  pro- 
portio:  et  arte  per  omnia  indemni  inter  crispatos  modulus,  organaque  mnltipliciter 
intricata,  tarn  snavi  velocitate,  tam  disnari  paritate,  tam  discordi  concordia  consona 
redditur  et  completur  melodia,  sea  diatesseron  sen  diapente  chorda"  concrepent. 
Semper  tameu  ab  molli  incipiuot  et  in  idem  redeunt,  ut  cuncta  sub  jucundte  sonori- 
tatis  dulcedine  compleantur.  Tam  snbtiliter  modulo*  intrant  et  exeunt;  sicqne  sub 
obtoso  grossioris  chords  sonitn,  gracilium  tinnitus  licentius  ludimt,"&c.  he— Topo- 
graph, Hibem.  dist.  3.  cap.  11. 

X  "  Even  so  late  as  the  eleventh  century,"  says  Warton,  the  practice  continued 
among  the  Welsh  bards  of  receiving  instructions  in  the  Bardic  profession  from  Ire- 
land."-//*/. »f  English  Poetry. 
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there  does  not  appear  to  have  heen  any  thing  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  but,  from  that  retentiveness  of  all  belonging  to  the  past 
which  we  have  shown  to  have  characterised  this  people,  it 
appears  most  probable  that  their  favourite  instrument  was  kept 
sacredly  unaltered ;  and  remained  the  same  perhaps  in  later 
times,  when  it  charmed  the  ears  of  English  poets  and  philo- 
sophers,* as  when  it  had  been  modulated  by  the  bard  Cronan, 
in  the  sixth  century,  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake  Kec.  S 

It  would  appear  that  the  church  music,  likewise,  of  the  Irish 
enjoyed  no  inconsiderable  repute  in  the  seventh  century,  as  we 
find  Gertrude,  the  daughter  of  the  potent  Mairc  du  Palais, 
Pepin,  sending  to  Ireland  for  persons  qualified  to  instruct  the 
nuns  of  the  abbev  of  Nivellc  in  psalmody :  +  and  the  great  mo- 
nastery  of  Bangor,  or  Benchoir,  near  Carrickfergus,  is  supposed, 
by  W  are,  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  White  Choir  which 
belonged  to  it.  \  A  certain  sect  of  antiquarians,  whose  fa- 
vourite object  it  is  to  prove  that  the  Irish  church  was  in  no  re- 
spect connected  with  Home,  have  imagined  some  mode  by  which, 
through  the  medium  of  Asiatic  missionaries,  her  Chant  or 
Psalmody  might  have  been  derived  to  her  directly  from  the 
Greeks.  But  their  whole  hypothesis  is  shown  to  be  a  train  of 
mere  gratuitous  assumption  ;  and  it  is  little  doubted  that,  before 
the  introduction  of  the  Latin,  or  Gregorian  chant,  by  St.  Ma- 
lachy,  which  took  jplace  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  style  of 
music  followed  by.the  Irish,  in  their  church  service,  was  that 
which  had  been  introduced  by  St.  Patrick  and  his  companions 
from  Gaul.  § 

The  religious  zeal  which,  at  this  period,  covered  the  whole 
island  with  monasteries  and  churches,  had  not,  in  (he  materials 
at  least  of  architecture,  introduced  auy  change  or  improvement. 

« 

*  Alluding  to  such  tribute!  as  the  following : — 

M  The  Irish  I  admire 
And  still  cleave  to  that  lyre, 

As  our  tnnae's  mother ; 
And  think,  till  I  expire, 
Apollo's  such  another.'1  Drayton. 
u  The  harp,"  says  Bacon,  w  hath  the  concave  not  along  the  strings,  but  across  tbe 
strings ;  and  no  harp  has  the  sound  so  melting  and  prolonged  as  the  Irish  harp." — 
Spfv.  Sylvar.   See  also  Selden's  Notes  on  Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Tbe  following  is  from  Evelyn's  Journal :— "  Came  to  see  my  old  acquaintance, 
and  the  most  incomparable  player  on  the  Irish  harp,  Mr.  Clarke,  after  his  travels 
....  Such  music  before  or  since  did  I  never  hear,  that  instrument  being  neglected 
for  its  extraordinary  difficulty :  hut  in  my  judgment  far  superior  to  the  lute  itself,  or 
whatever  apeaks  with  strings." 

t u  Pour  instrnire  la  comnjunautc  dans  le  chant  des  Paeaumes  et  la  meditation 
de«  choHes  saintes."— Quoted  from  Flenry  by  DA  I  ton,  Essay,  416. 

%  According  to  O  Halloran  and  Dr.  O'Connor,  the  name  Benn-Choir 
Sweet- Choir. 
$  See,  on  this  subject,  Lanigan,  chap.  xxvi.  note  46. 
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Stone  structures  were  still  unknown  ;  and  the  forest  of  oak 
which,  from  old  heathen  associations,  had  suggested  the  site  of 
the  church,  furnished  also  the  rude  material  of  which  it  was 
constructed.  In  some  few  instances. these  wooden  edifices  were 
encircled  by  an  enclosure  of  stone,  called  a  casiol,  like  that 
which  Bede  describes  as  surrounding  a  chapel  erected  on  Holy 
island  by  St.  Cuthbert.  The  first  churches,  indeed,  of  Northum- 
brian were  all  constructed  of  wood  ;  and  that  of  St.  Finan,  the 
Irish*  bishop,  at  Lindisfarn,  was,  as  we  are  told,  built  after  "  the 
fashion  of  his  country,  not  of  stone,  but  of  split  oak,  and  covered 
with  reeds."  * 

\  When  such  was  the  rude  simplicity  of  their  ecclesiastical  ar- 
chitecture, it  may  be  concluded  that  their  dwellings  were  still 
more  homely  and  frail ;  and  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the  other  arts 
of  life,  their  slow  progress  may  be  ascribed  mainly  to  their  civil 
institutions.  Where  possessions  were  alt  temporary,  the  natural 
motive  to  build  durably  was  wanting.  Instead  of  being  brought 
together,  too,  in  cities,  where  emulation  and  mutual  interchange 
of  mind  would  have  been  sure  to  lead  to  improvement,  the 
separate  clans  of  the  Irish  sat  down,  each  in  its  hereditary 
canton,  seldom  meeting  but  in  the  field,  as  fellow  combatants, 
or  as  foes.  In  this  respect,  the  religious  zeal  which  now  uni- 
versally prevailed,  supplied  in  some  degree  the  place  of  industry 
and  commerce  ;  and,  among  the  many  civilising  effects  of  the 
monastic  institutions,  it  was  not  the  least  useful  that,  wherever 
established,  they  were  the  means  of  attracting  multitudes  around 
them,  and,  by  examples  of  charity  and  self-denial,  inspiring 
them  with  better  motives  than  those  of  clanship  for  mutual  de- 
pendence and  concert.  The  community  collected,  by  degrees, 
around  the  Oak  of  St.  Brigid,  at  Kildare,  grew  at  length  into  a 
large  and  flourishing  town  ;  and  even  the  solitary  cell  of  St. 
Kevin,  among  the  mountains,  drew  around  it,  by  degrees,  such 
a  multitude  of  dwellings  as,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  form  a 
holy  city  in  the  wilderness,  f 

With  regard  to  our  evidence  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  at 
this  period,  the  language  employed,  on  such  subjects,  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  our  only  sources  of  information,  is  too  vague 
and  general  to  afford  any  certain  knowledge.  The  tending  of 
sheep  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  task  assigned  to  St.  Patrick 

*  In  insula  Lindisfarnensi  fecit  ecclesiam  episcopali  scde  congruam,  quam  tamcn 
mure  Scotorum  non  dc  lapide  acd  de  robore  sccio  toiam  composutt  atqiie  •rondwe 
Uxil.—Bede,  lib.  3.  cap.  25. 

f  44  In  ipso  locu  clara  et  religiosa  civitas  in  bonore  S.  Coerogeni  (Kevio)  erevit  qna- 
nomine  predicts*  valjia  in  qua  ipsa  est  Gleandaloch  vacatur."— Quoted  by  r>nnr. 
from  a  life  of  St.  Kevin,  Eccles.  'Primord  %6. 
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during  bis  servitude  ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  most  probable  that  pas- 
turage was  then,  as  it  continued  for  many  centuries  after,  the 
chief  employment  of  the  people.*  The  memorable  M  Barn," 
however,  of  the  apostle's  friend  Dicho,  implies  obviously  the 
practice  of  hoarding  grain  j  and  Irom  an  account  given,  in  the 
annals  for  the  year  (550,  of  a  murder  w  hich  took  place  in  "  the 
bakehouse  of  a  mill,"  it  would  appear  that  water- mills  j- had 
already  been  brought  into  use  at  that  time. i  There  is,  indeed, 
mention  made,  in  one  of  the  Brehon  Laws,§  though  of  what 
period  seems  uncertain,  both  of  carpenters  and  millwrights. 

Another  of  these  Irish  Laws,  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
shows  that  the  practice  of  irrigating  lands  must  have  been  in 
use  when  it  was  enacted :  as  it  thus  regulates  the  common  right 
in  the  water: — "According  to  the  Fenechas,  the  common  right 
of  drawn  water  belongs  to  the  land  from  which  it  is  drawn.  It 
is  therefore  that  all  require  that  it  shall  run  freely  the  first  day 
over  the  entire  land.  For  right  in  the  water  belongs  to  none 
but  in  the  land  from  which  it  is  drawn."  ** 

The  biographer  of  St.  Columba,  besides  employing  the  terms 
ploughing  and  sowing,  mentions  as  the  result,  on  one  occasion, 
of  the  abbot's  prayers  and  intercessions,  that  they  had  an  abun- 
dant harvest.  The  discipline  of  the  monks,  enjoining  herbs  and 
pulse  ff  as  their  chief  food,  would  lead  to  the  culture  of  such 
productions  in  their  gardens.  The  mention  of  honeycomb,  too, 
as  part  of  the  monastic  diet,  concurs,  with  some  curious  earlv 
laws  on  the  subject,  #  to  prove  their  careful  attention  to  the 

*  It  wm  for  this  reason  that  they  appeared  to  Giraldus  as  not  yet  ia  his  time 
emerged  from  the  pastoral  life : — M  Gens  agriculture  labores  aspernans,  a  primo 
pasto  ralis  vita?  vivendi  modo  non  recedenft."  That  Spenser  held  it  to  be  no  less 
a  cause  than  a  sign  of  the  want  of  civilisation,  appears  from  the  following  strong  sen- 
tences : — uTo  say  truth,  though  Ireland  be  by  nature  accounted  a  great  soil  of  pas- 
ture, yet  had  1  rather  have  fewer  cows  kept,  and  men  better  mannered,  than  to  have 
such  huge  increase  of  cattle,  and  no  increase  of  good  conditions.  I  would,  there- 
fore, wish  that  there  were  some  ordinances  made  amongst  them,  that  whosoever 
keepeth  twenty  kine  should  keep  a  plongh  going ;  for,  otherwise,  all  men  would  fall 
to  pasturage,  and  none  to  husbandry." — Hew  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 

j  Annal.  iv.  Blag,  ad  ann.  647. — See  Dr.  O'Connor's  note  on  the  passage. 

i  The  introduction  of  water-miles  into  the  British  Isles  is  attributed,  nvWhitaker. 
to  the  Romans ;  and  from  hence,  he  says,  this  sort  of  mill  is  called  Melin  in  the 
British,  and  Muilan  or  Muilandxu  the  Irish. 

§  Coliectan.  Hi  hern  No.  10. 

*  O'Reilly  on  the  Brebon  Laws,  Trans.  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xiv. 

f  7  u  Cibus  sit  vilis  et  vespertinus  monarhorum.  satietatem  fugiens  et  potns  ebrie- 
tatero,  ut  et  sustineat  et  non  noccat  Olera,  legumina,  farina:  aquismiitse,"  &c— 
Columban.  Reg.  cap.  3. 

X\  u  Whoever  plunders  or  steals  bees  from  ont  a  garden  or  fort  is  subject  to  a  likely 
penalty  as  if  he  steal  them  ont  of  a  habitation,  for  these  are  ordained  of  equal  penalty 
by  law."  Again,  u  Bees  in  an  enclosure,  or  fort,  and  in  a  garden,  are  of  the  same 
account  (as  to  property,  penalty,  &tc.)  as  the  wealth,  or  substance  of  a  habitation." 
Extracted  from  iuedited  Brehon  Laws,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  oi 
Gardening  in  Ireland,  by  J.  C.  Walker.  See  Antholog.  Hiberu.,  vol.  i  ,  and  Trans 
Royal  Acad,  vol  iv. 
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rearing  of  bees ;  and  not  only  apple-trees,  but  even  vines,  are 
said  so  have  been  cultivated  by  the  inmates  of  the  monasteries. 

Of  the  skill  of  the  workers  in  various  metals  at  this  period r 
as  well  as  of  the  lapidaries  and  painters,  we  are  told  wonderslby 
the  hagiologists,  who  expatiate  at  length  on  the  staff  of  St, 
Patrick,  covered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  tomb  of 
St.  Brigid  at  KJIdare,  surmounted  by  crowns  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  walls  of  the  church  at  the  same  place,  adorned  withyfioly 
paintings.  But  it  is  plain  that  all  this  luxury  of  religious  orna- 
ment, as  well  as  those  richly  illuminated  manuscripts  which 
Dr.  O'Connor  and  others  have  described,  must  all  be  referred 
to  a  somewhat  later  period. 

Of  the  use  of  war-chariots  among  the  Irish,  *  in  the  same 
manner  as  among  the  Britons  and  the  Greeks,  some  notice 
has  already  been  taken;  and  this  sort  of  vehicle  was  employed 
also  by  the  ancient  Irish  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  travelling. 
The  self-devotion  of  St.  Patrick's  charioteer  has  made  him 
memorable  in  our  history ;  and  both  St.  Brigid  and  Columba 
performed  their  progresses,  we  are  told,  in  the  same  sort  of  car- 
riage. There  is  also  a  canon  of  the  synod  attributed  to  St. 
Patrick,  which  forbids  a  monk  to  travel  from  one  town  to 
another,  in  the  same  chariot  with  a  female.f 

Reference  has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  this  chapter,  to 
the  early  Brehon  Laws,  and  could  we  have  any  dependence  on 
the  date  assigned  to  such  of  these  laws  as  have  been  published, 
or  even  on  the  correctness  of  the  translations  given  of  themr 
they  would  unquestionably  be  very  important  documents.  Of 
those  published  by  Vallancey  it  has  been  pronounced,  by  a 
writer  not  over  credulous;  J  that  they  bear  strong  internal 
marks  of  antiquity;  and  wbile  the  comment  on  the  several 
laws  is  evidently,  we  are  told,  the  work  of  some  Christian 
jurisconsults,  the  laws  themselves  wear  every  apearance  of  being 
of  ancient,  if  not  of  Pagan,  times.  No  mention  occurs  in  them 
of  foreigners,  or  of  foreign  septs,  in  Ireland.  The  regulations 
they  contain  for  the  barter  of  goods,  and  for  the  payment  of 
fines  by  cattle  and  other  commodities,  mark  a  period  when 
coin  had  not  yet  come  into  general  use ;  while  the  more  modern 
date  of  the  Comment,  it  is  said,  is  manifested  by  its  substi- 
tuting, for  such  primitive  modes  of  payment,  gold  and  silver 
taken  by  weight.    Mention  is  made  in  them,  also,  of  the  Tal- 

*  The  King  of  the  Irish  Crntheni,  or  Pick,  is  described  by  Adamnan  as  escaoinff 
from  the  field  of  battle  in  a  chariot :—  u  Quemadmodnm  victus  cnrnii  inside »» 
evaserit." 

+  Monachos  et  virgo  ...  in  unocarru  a  villa  in  villani  non  discorrant. 
i  Leland,  Hist  oflreland,  Preliminary  Discourse. 
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tine  Games  and  the  Convocation  of  (he  States;  and  it  is  for- 
bidden, under  the  pain  of  an  Eric,  to  imprison  any  person  for 
debt  during  these  meetings. 

With  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  absence  of  auy 
allusion  to  foreigners,  there  is  not  one  of  these  alleged  marks 
of  antiquity  that  would  not  suit  equally  well  with  the  state  and 
condition  of  Ireland  down  to  a  period  later,  by  many  centuries, 
than  that  at  which  we  are  arrived ;  the  payment  by  cattle  and 
the  law  of  the  Eric  having  been  retained,  as  we  shall  find,  to 
a  comparatively  recent  date. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish  laws  were 
delivered  down,  whether  in  writing  or  by  tradition,  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion ;  and  the  poet  Spenser,  in 
general  well  informed  on  Irish  subjects,  declares  the  Brehon 
Law  to  be  "a  rule  of  right  unwritten."  Sir  John  Davies,  too, 
asserts  that  "  its  rules  were  learned  rather  by  tradition  than  by 
reading."  This  is  evidently,  however,  an  erroneous  represen- 
tation. Without  referring  to  the  Collections  of  Judgments,  or 
Codes  of  Laws,  which  are  said  to  have  been  compiled  under 
some  of  the  heathen  princes,  we  find,  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  Great  Code,  or  Seanchas-More,  as  it  was 
called,  drawn  up  with  the  aid,  according  to  some  writers,  of 
St.  Patrick,*  but  supposed  by  others  to  have  been  of  a  much 
later  date. 

In  the  seventh  century,  a  body  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
was  compiled  and  digested,  we  are  told,  from  the  scattered 
writings  of  former  lawyers,  by  three  learned  brothers,  the 
sons  of  O'Burechan,  of  whom  one  was  a  judge,  the  second  a 
bishop,  and  the  third  a  poet.  The  great  number,  indeed,, of 
Irish  manuscripts  still  extant,  on  the  subject  of  the  Brehon  Laws, 
sufficiently  refutes  the  assertion  of  Spenser  and  others,  that 
these  law  were  delivered  down  by  tradition  alone.  In  the  very 
instance,  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Davies,  of  the  aged  Brehon 
whom  he  met  with  in  Fermanagh,  the  information  given  re- 
luctantly by  this  old  man,  respecting  a  point  of  local  law,  was 
gained  by  reference  to  an  ancient  parchment  roll,  **  written  in 
fair  Irisn  character,"  which  the  Brehon  carried  about  with  him 
always  in  his  bosom/  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  both 
tradition  and  writing  were  employed  concurrently  in  preserving 
these  laws;  the  practice  of  oral  delivery  being  still  retained 

*  Anno  Chriati  438  et  regia  Leogarii  deciroo,  vetoatia  codicibaa  aliiaque  antiqtiin 
1  \ i be miae  mondmentia  uodique  conquiaitia,  et  ad  iinum  locum  congregntia,  Hibernia 
Antiquitatea  et  Sanctiones  Legal**  S.  Patricii  auctoritate  re  purgata*  et  ronacripla.* 
nunt.—AnnaJ  Mag.  I  V 

*  Letttrto  the  &rl  of  Saliabory,  Collect™,  vol.  i 
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after  the  art  of  writing  them  down  was  known;  and  a  custom 
which  tended  much  to  perpetuate  this  mode  of  tradition,  was 
the  duty  imposed  upon  every  Filea,  or  Royal  Poet,  to  learn 
by  heart  the  Brehon  Law,  in  order  to  be  able  to  assist  the 
memory  of  the  judge/ 

On  the  whole,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  claims  to  a 
high  antiquity  of  the  numerous  remains  of  the  Brehon  Law 
that  have  come  down  to  us,  of  the  immemorial  practice  of  this 
form  of  jurisprudence  among  the  ancient  Irish,  and  of  the  fond, 
obstinate  reverence  with  which,  long  after  they  had  passed 
under  the  English  yoke,  they  still  continued  to  cling  to  it, 
there  exists  not  the  slightest  doubt.  In  the  fifth  century,  the 
Brehons  were  found  by  St  Patrick  dispensing  their  then  ancient 
laws  upon  the  hills;  and,  more  than  a  thousand  years  after,  the 
law-officers  of  Britain  found  in  the  still  revered  Brehon  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  their  plans. 

*  In  order  to  qualify  the  Fill,"  says  Mr.  O'Reilly,  "  for  this  important  office,  the 
rule*  for  the  education  of  the  poetic  professors  required  that  tevery.I>o«,  or  poet  of 
the  third  degree,  before  he  was  qualified  to  become  a  Cana,  or  poet  of  the  fourth 
degree,  should  repeat,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  nobles,  the  Brett  he 
NeimAidA,  i.  e.  the  Law  of  the  Dejrj-ees  or  Ranks,  and  fifty  poems  of  his  own  com- 
positions—Essay on  the  Brehon  Laws. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  Dane*. — Supposed  Intercourse  with  the  Northern  Nations 
at  an  early  Period.-The  Black  Strangers  and  the  White  Stranger*.— Reign  of 
King  Niell  of  the  Showers. — Battle  of  Almhaio  —State  of  Ireland  at  this  Period. — 
Weakness  of  the  Monarchy. — Increasing  Strength  ol  the  Throne  of  Munster  — 
Causes  of  Both. — Reign  of  the  Monarch  Aidos  —  Devastation*  of  the  Danes. — 

.  Political  Connection  of  the  Irish  Kings  with  I 


According  to  the  most  trustworthy  of  English  records/  it 
in  the  year  787  that  those  formidable  pirales  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Danes,  made,  for  the 
first  time,  their  appearance  upon  the  coasts  of  Britain,  j  This 
expedition,  which  consisted  but  of  three  ships,  had  been,  most 
probably,  sent  to  ascertain  the  localities  and  resources  of  these 
regions,  and  to  see  how  far  they  held  forth  temptations  to  the 
invader  and  the  spoiler.  It  would  appear  that  the  report  made 
by  this  party,  on  their  return,  was  of  no  very  encouraging  nature, 
as  nearly  eight  years  elapsed  before  another  experiment  of 
the  same  kind  was  tried ;  and  the  attempts  upon  the  English  and 
the  Irish  coasts  took  place  nearly  about  the  same  time; — the 
small  island  of  Rechran,  at  present  Raghlin, }  having  been,  in 
the  year  795,  laid  waste  by  the  Danes.  § 

At  what  period  these  nations  of  the  north  became  for  the  first 

•  Chron.  Sax. 

7  Usher,  /tuf.  Chron.  Some  foreign  historians  date  the  first  of  this  series  of 
northern  invasion*  so  early  as  the  year  700.  MPontanns  et  Torfa'QS."  says  Lange- 
bek,  "  nimis  vetnstom  in  iflis  insulis  dominium  ab  anno  700  cireiter  tribuerunt." — De 
Servitiis  qua  Reguli  Mamva-,  &C. 

%  Seward,  Topoy.  Htbern.  According  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  however,  who 
has  given  an  account  of  this  island  (Letters  convening  the  Coast  of  Antrim),  it 
is  at  present  called  Raghery;  meaning,  as  he  rather  fancifully  conjectures,  Ragh- 
Krin,  or  the  Port  of  Erin.  To  this  secluded  spot  Robert  Bruce  fled  for  refuge  when 
driven  to  extremities  hy  the  English  king ;  and  the  remains  of  a  fortress  which  tradi 
tion  has  connected  with  his  name  are  still  visible  on  the  northern  angle  of  the  island. 

The  annals  of  Ulster  refer  to  a.  d.  747,  the  date  of  this  attack  upon  Rechrain,  by 
the  Danes,  and  record  as  the  first  achievement  of  these  marauders,  the  drowning 
of  the  abbot  of  Rechran's  pigs. — u  Badudh  Anwcaich  ab.  Muiccinnse  re  gnil." 

$  The  Wel»h  chronicler.  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan  (whom  Usher,  in  this  instance, 
inconsiderately  follows),  state*  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  to  have  been  devastated  in 
the  same  year,  795:  "Maximam  Ilibernia:  partem  populati  Rechreyn  quoque  vasta- 
venjnt"  The  Danes,  however,  did  not  penetrate  fnlo  the  interior  of  the  country 
until  several  years  later, 

I.  II 
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lime  acquainted  with  Ireland  has  been  a  subject  of  much  doubt 
and  con  trove  i-s  y  among  our  historians.  While,  according  to 
some,  the  calamitous  epoch  we  are  now  approaching  witnessed 
the  first  descent  of  northern  adventurers  upon  these  shores, 
there  are  others  who  maintain  that  traces  of  habitual  inter- 
course between  the  people  of  Ireland  and  the  Lochlans,  or 
Danes,  may  be  discovered  in  the  Irish  annals,  as  far  back  as 
the  first  century  of  our  era.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that 
the  appellation  Lochlan,  or  Dwellers  on  Lakes,  by  which  the 
Irish  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  are  known 
to  have  designated  their  Danish  invaders,  was  employed  also 
in  their  earlier  annals  to  denote  some  northern  nation  with 
which  they  were  at  that  time  in  habits  of  intercourse  and  com- 
merce. But  whether  these  earlier  Loch  landers  were  of  the  same 
race  or  region  with  those  who  afterwards  poured  from  the 
great  Scandinavian  reservoir,  there  appears  to  be  no  means  of 
ascertaining. 

In  proof  of  the  Danes  having  been  the  people  with  whom 
this  early  intercourse  was  maintained,  the  authority  ofa  number 
of  northern  historians  has  been  adduced,  according  to  whose 
accounts  it  would  seem  that,  from  a  period  preceding  the  birth 
of  Christ,  a  succession  of  invasions  of  this  island  from  Denmark 
had  been  commenced  ;*  and  that,  for  some,  centuries  after,  a 
course  of  alternate  hostility  and  friendship  marked  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Imposing,  however,  as  is  the 
array  of  northern  authorities  for  this  statement,  the  entire 
value  of  their  united  evidence  may  be  reduced  to  that  of  the 
single  testimony  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  from  whose  pages  they 
have  all  copied ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  for  all  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  eloquent  writer's  history,  the  foundation  is  as 
unsound  and  unreal  as  Scald ic  fable  and  fallacious  chronology 
could  make  it.  The  only  circumstance  that  lendsany  semblance 
of  credit  to  the  accounts  given  by  northern  historians  of  the 
early  fortunes  of  Ireland,  is  the  known  fact,  that  the  chief  mate- 
rials of  their  own  history  were  derived  from  records  preserved 
in  Iceland ;  to  which  island,  inaccessible  as  it  might  seem  to 
have  been  to  the  rude  navigation  of  those  days,f  it  is  certain 

*  The  Scandinavian*  were  very  early  practised  in  navigation ;  insomuch  that  the 
Sueone*  who  occupied  anciently  the  present  Swedeu  and  the  Danish  isles  are 
said  by  Tacitus  to  have  dwelt  in  the  ocean,— 14 ipso in  occano."—  German,  c.  44. 
See  also  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  30 

+  It  is  said  that  these  northern  navigators  carried  ravens  with  them  in  their  ei- 
peditions.  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  distant  land  hy  the  direction  of  the  Bight 
of  these  birds.   See  Barrow  's  Voyages  mto  the  Polar  Region*. 
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that  a  number  of  Irish  missionaries  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  contrived  to  find  their  way.  We  learn,  from  more 
than  one  authentic  source,  that,  when  the  Norwegians  first 
arrived  in  Iceland,  they  found  there  traces  of  its  having  been 
previously  inhabited  by  a  Christian  people;  and  the  Irish  hooks, 
bells,  and  holy  staves,  left  behind  by  the  former  dwellers,  suffi- 
ciently denoted  the  religious  island  from  whence  they  had 
migrated.*  The  title  of  Papas,  which  it  appears  was  borne  by 
them,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  have  been  Irish 
priests  who  had  adventurously  fixed  themselves  in  this  desolate 
region;  and,  under  the  same  name,  they  were  found  in  the 
Orkneys  when  the  Norwegians  conquered  those  islands. 

Unless  we  were  to  suppose,  however,  that  among  the  book* 
left  by  these  missionaries  in  Iceland,  there  were  any  relating 
to  Irish  historv  of  which  the  chroniclers  consulted  by  Saxo 
might  have  availed  themselves,  the  incident,  though  curious 
and  well  attested,  affords  but  slight  grounds  for  placing  reliance 
on  these  early  northern  annals,  whose  sources  of  information 
are  known  to  have  been  spurious,  and  to  whose  general  charac- 
ter for  extravagant  fictions,  the  few  brief  notices  which  they 
contain  respecting  Irish  affairs  can  hardly  be  expected  to  furnish 
an  exception.  Nor  is  any  more  serious  credit  due  to  them, 
when  they  represent  Dublin  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the 
Danes  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ/  than  when  they 
assert  that  London  was  built  by  these  northern  people  about 
the  very  same  period. 

Fabulous,  however,  as  are  these  accounts,  yet  that,  long 
before  either  the  Danish  or  even  the  Saxon  invasions,  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  had  sent  forth  colonies  to  some  of  the 
British  Isles,  is  a  fact  to  which  foreign  as  well  as  domesfic  ^ 
tradition  bears  testimony.  The  conjecture  of  Tacitus,  that  the 
people  called  Picts  were  a  Germanic,  or  northern  race,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  traditional  accounts  of  this  people,  preserved  in 
the  chronicles  of  Britain;  and  all  the  early  Scandinavian  legends 

•  Mallets  Northern  Antiquities,  c.  ii.  By  Forster  it  is  supposed  that  these  ar- 
ticles may  have  been  left  at  Iceland  by  some  of  the  Norman  pirates,  who.  after 
plundering  Ireland,  may  have  directed  their  course  to  the  westward  with  their  booty. 
(Northern  Voyages.)  The  following  is  the  account  given  of  this  interesting  circum- 
stance in  the  Anliquitat.  Hcando-Celt .— M  Before  Iceland  was  inhabited  by  the 
Norwegians,  there  were  men  there  whom  the  Norwegians  call  Papas,  and  who  pro- 
fessed the  Christian  religion,  and  are  thought  to  have  come  by  sea  from  the  West; 
for  there  were  left  by  them  Irish  books,  bells,  and  crooked  staves,  and  several 
other  things  were  found  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  were  west-men." 

*f"  The  Danish  kinp,  Frotho,  who,  according  to  their  accounts,  seised  upon  Dublin, 
at  this  remote  period,  foond  so  much  wealth,  as  they  tell  us,  in  the  royal  treasury  of 
that  city,  that  no  regular  partition  of  the  booty  wa*  made,  but  every  soldier  was  nl- 
lowed  to  carry  away  as  much  as  he  pleased  —Pet.  Obi,  Chronica  Reg  Dan. 
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concur  with  the  annals  of  Ireland  in  intimating,  at  some  remote 
period,  relations  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
We  have  seen,  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  what  almost 
certain  grounds  there  are  for  believing  that  those  Scyths,  or 
Scots,  who,  at  the  time  when  Ireland  first  became  known  to 
modern  Europe,  formed  the  dominant  part  of  her  people,  were 
a  colony  from  some  region  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea  which 
had,  a  few  centuries  before  gained  possession  of  this  island. 
From  whatever  part  these  Scythian  adventurers  may  have 
arrived,  whether  from  theCimbric  peninsula,  the  islands  of  the 
Baltic,  or  the  Scandinavian  shores,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
with  that  region  the  occasional  intercourse  was  afterwards 
maintained,  and  those  alliances  and  royal  intermarriages  formed 
of  which,  in  our  ancient  traditions  and  records,  some  scattered 
remembrances  still  remains.* 

With  respect  to  those  swarms  of  sea-rovers  who,  throughout 
the  dark  and  troubled  period  we  are  now  approaching,  car- 
ried on  their  long  career  of  havoc  and  blood,  though  known 
most  polularly  in  English  history  by  the  general  name  of  Danes, 
they  are  but  rarely,  and  not  till  a  late  period,  thus  designated 
in  our  annals.  By  Tigernach,  the  earliest  existing  annalist, 
they  are  invariably  called  Gall,  or  Strangers;  while,  in  the 
Annals  of  Ioisfallen,  of  Ulster,  and  of  the  Four  Masters,  they 
are  styled  indifferently  either  Galls,  Gentiles,  Dwellers  on  the 
Lakes,  or  Pirates;  but,  in  not  more  than  two  or  three  instances, 
are  they  called  Normans,f  and  as  seldom  Danes. 

In  the  present  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  includ- 
ing, as  the  latter  does,  Norway,  was  comprised  the  vast  extent 
of  territory  which,  in  those  days,  poured  forth  almost  its  whole 
population  over  the  waters,  and  made  all  the  coasts  of  Europe 
tributary  to  its  unnumbered  Sea  Kings.  Though  confounded 
therefore,  ordinarily  under  the  general  name  of  Northmen, 
these  daring  adventurers,  among  whom  piracy  was,  as  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age,  accounted  an  honourable  call- 
ing, were,  it  is  clear,  a  miscellaneous  aggregate  of  Norwegians, 
Danes,  Swedes,  Livonians,  Saxons,  and  Frisians,^  whose  expe- 
ditions, independent  respectively  of  each  other,- and  having  no 
common  object  but  plunder  and  devastation,  kept  all  the  mari- 

•  See  p.  74. 

i  In  one  inatance  (I  V.  Mag.  ad.  an.  797.)  we  find  the  term  «  Norman  » inserted  bT 
a  more  recent  hand. 

t  "  U  vaate  otendoe  de  la  Scandinavie  etant  partagce  alora  entre  plusieam  peo- 
ples peu  coonas,  et  seolement  deaignes  pardes  noma  RcutSraux,  comnae  ceux  at 
Ciotha  et  de  Normana,  par  exerople,  on  ne  pouvoit  savoir  exactement  de  qaelle  con- 
tree  chr-iuc.  troupe  etoit  origiuaire  ."-Mallet,  Introduet. 
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time  districts  of  the  west  of  Europe  in  a  state  of  constant  dis- 
may. The  only  distinction  employed  by  the  Irish  to  denote  any 
difference  between  the  several  tribes  that  invaded  them,  was 
that  of  Black  Strangers  and  White  Strangers;  and  under  these 
distinctive  appellations  we  find  two  great  bodies  of  these  for, 
eigners  designated,  who,  about  the  year  850,  contested  fiercely 
with  each  other  the  possession  of  Dublin  and  its  adjoining 
territories.  It  may  be  remarked  as  at  least  a  curious  coinci- 
dence in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  the  Picts, 
or  Caledonians,  as  of  a  congenerous  race  with  these  later  in- 
vaders, *  that  the  very  same  distinction  was  applied  to  that  • 
people  by  the  Ilomans  of  the  fourth  century;  who,  as  we  learn 
from  Ammianus,  divided  them  into  Ducalidones  and  Vectu- 
riones,  signifying  the  Black  Picts  and  the  White  Picts. 

Between  the  political  institutions  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
there  existed,  at  the  time  when  the  northern  invasions  we  arc 
about  to  notice  took  place,  a  very  strong  similitude;  rendering 
them  both,  perhaps,  in  an  equal  degree,  incapable  of  present- 
ing that  firm  front  to  an  invader  and,  in  fore  countries  less 
parcelled  out  into  dynasties,-]'  and  there  more  compact  in  will 
and  power,  would  have  been  most  probably  displayed.    In  the 
one  single  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  we  find  represented,  upon 
a  smaller  scale,  almost  a  counterpart  of  those  scenes  of  discord 
and  misrule  which  form  the  main  action  of  Irish  history  in  those 
times;  the  same  rapid  succession  and  violent  deaths  of  most  of 
the  reigning  chieftains,  and  the  same  recklessness  of  the  public 
weal  which  in  general  marked  their  whole  career. 

The  two  predominant  pursuits  of  the  Irish  in  those  days — 
war  and  religion — are  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  diffe- 
rent fates  of  the  successive  monarchs,  whose  uninteresting  ex- 
istence is  drily  recorded  throughout  this  period.  For  while 
most  of  them,  as  one  of  their  own  historians  expresses  it,  died 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  there  were  also  many  who,  exchang- 
ing the  camp  for  the  cloister,  devoted  the  close  of  their  days  to 
penitence  and  seclusion ;  and  the  monarch  Niell  of  the  Showers4 
who  died  in  pilgrimage  at  Iona,  was  deposited,  with  three 

•  See  p.  78. 

+  Ounog  the  Hpptarchy  Britain  contained  about  fifteen  kingdoms,  Saxon,  British, 
ana  Scotch;  and  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  the  smallest  of  them  all,  could  at  one  time 
boast  no  less  than  three  kings. 

%  Niell  Trassach. — u  He  was  so  surnamed,  because,  as  some  authors  say,  in  bis 
reign  (but  more  authentic  authors  say  the  night  he  was  born),  three  Showers,  via.  a 
Shower  of  Honey,  a  Shower  of  Silver  (we  have  some  of  the  same  yet  in  the  kingdom, 
called  the  twelve-grain  penny),  and  a  Shower  of  Blood,  happened  iu  Ireland ;  and 
the  names  of  the  certain  place1)  wherein  they  tell  are  mentioned  ia  the  Antiquity 
Books."— Mc.  Curtin,  a  Brief  Discourse  in  Vindication  of  the  Antiquity  of  Ire- 
land 
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others  of  bis  royal  countrymen,  in  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  m 
that  island/ 

During  the  century  that  elapsed  previously  to  this  period, 
notwithstanding  the  advancement  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
people  in  all  the  knowledge  of  those  times,  the  character  of  the 
civil  transactions  of  the  country  still  continued  to  be  at  the 
same  low  and  barbarous  level;  and  the  few  efforts  made  from 
lime  to  Xime  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  numerous  sources  of 
strife, — as  in  the  instance  of  the  odious  Boarian  tribute/ which 
the  mon  arch  Finactba,  as  we  have  seen,  remitted  44  for  himself 
and  his  successors  for  ever,"f  were  rendered  unavailing  either 
by  the  force  of  old  habit,  or  by  new  demands  of  violence  and 
rapacity.    Not  half  a  century  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
renunciation  of  this  tax,  when  the  claim  to  it  was  again  brought 
forward  by  the  monarch  Fergall ;  who,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  21,000  men,  invaded  Leinsler  to  enforce  its  payment4  The 
force  assembled  by  the  king  of  that  province  to  repel  this  inroad 
amounted,  we  are  told,  to  no  |more  than  0000  men;  but  they 
were  the  flower  of  his  kingdom,  and  were  commanded  on 
this  occasion  by  about  100  champions  of  the  highest  military 
renown. 

It  was  at  Almhain,  a  spot  memorable  in  the  Finian  songs 
and  legends  §  for  having  been  the  residence  of  the  Leinsler 
hero,  Fin-Mac-Cumhal,  that  the  shock  of  the  two  hostile  armies 
took  place;  and,  notwithstanding  the  gallantry  of  the  Lagenian 
troops,  and  the  inspirations  of  the  better  cause  for  which  they 
fought,  their  great  inferiorily  in  numbers  would  have  rendered 
the  issue  but  for  a  short  time  doubtful,  had  not  an  interposition, 
in  which  the  hand  of  heaven  was  supposed  to  be  visible,  given 
an  unexpected  turn  to  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  On  the  very 
first  onset  of  the  combatants  there  appeared  a  holy  man,  or  her- 
mit, among  the  ranks,  who,  regardless  of  the  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded him,  raised  his  voice  in  bold  and  awful  denunciations 
of  the  impious  wrong  of  which  Fergall  and  his  people  were 
guilty,  in  violating  the  engagement  entered  into  by  his  prede- 
cessor to  abolish  the  Boarian  tribute  for  ever.  Seized  with  a 
panic  at  these  denouncements,  the  royal  army  almost  unresis- 
tingly gave  way;  the  monarch  himself,  with  his  select  body- 

•  "  The  tomb  on  the  son  the  syde  foresaid  has  thin  inscription,  Tumulm  Ret/urn 
Uy hernia- ,  that  is.  The  tomb  of  the  Irlaod  hinges  ;  for  we  have  in  oar  aold  bnacbe 
aroDickells,  ther  wer  foure  Irlaud  Kinges  eirdit  in  the  said  touihe."— Monro  a  Western 
Inlet. 

f  *  n.  (593    See  p.  226 

X  IV.  Mag  ad  ann.  718.  (/Kne  Com.  7*2  ) 

$  Sec  c  vii  pp  102,  103. 
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guards,  to  (he  number  of  160  knights,  were  among  the  slain  ; 
and,  of  the  two  armies,  no  less  than  7000,  among  whom 
Tigernach*  reckons  200  kings,  were  the  number  slaughtered 
on  that  day. 

Of  the  system  of  polity  established  in  Ireland,  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  her  history,  some  account  has  been  given 
in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work.f  But  a  few  further  remarks, 
suggested  by  the  events  to  which  we  are  hastening,  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  more  clearly  their  precise  character 
and  course.  The  nature  of  the  quintuple  division  of  the  island, 
in  ancient  times,  has  been  variously  and  somewhat  confusedly 
represented.  It  may  be  collected,  however,  to  have  been, 
a  sort  of  pentarchy,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  four  great 
provinces  of  Leinster,  Ulster,  Minister,  and  Connaught,  was 
included,  as  a  fifth  province,  the  district  called  Meath  ;i  which, 
though  belonging  naturally  to  Leinster,  was  set  apart,  on 
account  of  its  position  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  to  form  the 
seat  of  the  monarchy.  The  limited  extent  of  this  portion,  as 
compared  with  the  four  other  principalities,  was  supposed  to 
be  compensated  as  well  by  its  commanding  position  and  supe- 
rior fertility,  as  by  the  ample  supplies  and  tributes  which,  in 
his  capacity  of  supreme  ruler,  the  king  of  Tara  was  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  subordinate  princes.  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  it  was  found  expedient  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 
royal  domain ;  aud  a  tract  of  land  taken  from  each  of  the  other 
provinces  was  added  to  the  original  territory,  forming  altoge- 
ther the  country  now  called  Meath  and  West  Mealh,  with 
the  addition,  probably,  of  a  great  portion  of  the  present  King's 
County. 

The  want  of  a  controlling  power  and  influence  in  the 
monarchy,  as  regarded  its  relations  with  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, had  been  always  an  anomaly  in  the  Irish  scheme  of 
polity  productive  of  weakness,  insubordination,  and  confusion; 

*  Ad  ann.  722.   For  a  similar  prodigality  of  the  regal  title  among  the  Cartha- 
ginian*, ate  Larcher  upon  Herodotus.  Polymn. 
+  See  chap.  h.  p.  133. 

|  According  to  come  authorities,  among  whom  is  Giraldns  Cambrensis,  the 
quintuple  number  of  the  provinces  was  mnde  oot  by  the  division  of  Munster  into 
two,  North  and  Sooth,  which,  together  with  the  other  three  provinces,  Ulster,  Con- 
naught,  and  Leinster,  constituted,  they  say,  the  Pentarchy.  Dr.  O'Connor  pro- 
nounces Meath  to  have  been  a  $Uth  portion,  adding,  somewhat  nationally,  "Talis 
fuit  Hibernorum  Pentarchia»-Prol?*.  W. 

The  omission  of  Meath  by  Giraldus,  in  his  quintuple  division  of  the  kingdom, 
is  thus  strongly  objected  to  by  Lynch  :  u—  Divisio  regni  a  Giraldo  institute ,  com 
ei  Mediam  inserere  omisit  manca  est  et  mutila. ....  Media  vero,  cam  extra  pro- 
yieciarnm  aliaram  fines  posits  et  nullius  in  Hibernia  Regis,  nisi  Monarch*)  solium 
imperii*  obnotia  sit,  at  anum  Pentarohidr  regnum  a  caetens  seiunctnm  per  se  con- 
Mi  t«at  necease  t^-Cambrem  Ever: 
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and  this  source  of  evil,  at  the  time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Danes, 
had,  by  a  number  of  concurrent  circumstances,  been  increased. 
As  some  modification  of  the  evils  of  an  elective  monarchy,  mea- 
sures had  been  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  reigns  of  Hugony 
and  Tuatha),*  to  confirm  the  right  of  succession  to  one  royal 
family  only.  The  frequent  intrusion,  however,  of  usurpers 
among  the  successors  of  these  monarchs,  shows  how  little  even 
the  strong  feeling  of  the  Irish  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  blood 
could  avail  against  the  blind  zeal  of  popular  factions,  and  the 
reckless  ambition  of  the  provincial  chiefs.  Far  more  suc- 
cessful, in  his  provisions  for  the  descent  of  the  monarchy,  was 
the  great O'Niell  of  the  Nine  Hostages ;  whose  will,  bequeathing 
his  hereditary  possessions  to  the  descendants  of  his  eight  sobs, 
was  adhered  to  with  such  remarkable  fidelity,  that,  for  more  than 
500  years,  with  but  one  single  exception,  all  the  monarchs  of 
Ireland  were  chosen  from  the  Hy-Niell  race.  Through  the 
very  same  causes,  however,  by  which  the  power  of  this  illustrious 
house  was  perpetuated,  it  was  also  weakened  and  divided.  In 
providing  for  his  innumerable  royal  descendants  such  means  of 
aggrandisement,!  both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  he  was 
as  it  were,  launching  so  many  brands  of  discord  into  future 
times ;  for,  the  four  great  families,  or  clans,  into  whicb,under 
the  denominations  of  North  Hy-Niells  and  SouthHy-Niells,  bis 
posterity  was  subdivided  never  ceased  to  disturb  the  kingdom 
by  their  conflicting  pretentions,  rendering  the  contests  for  the 
crown  as  stormy  as  its  possession  was  insecure.  And  thus  the 
discord  and  mutual  enmity  of  the  kindred  clans  who  enjoyed 
a  right  to  succession,  were  added  to  jealous  and  hostile  feelings 
of  those  who  were  by  law  excluded  from  it. 

Besides  these  fertile  sources  of  weakness  and  division,  the  mo- 
narchy had  also  to  cope  with  a  "rival  power  in  the  provincial 
kingdom  of  Munster;  a  power,  the  foundation  of  which  bad 
been  laid  in  earlier  ages,  but  which  had  now  for  a  long  time 
been  growing  formidable  to  the  weakened  throne  of  Tara,^  and 


anions 

O  Flaherty  Ogygia,  part  in.  c.  86.    In  the  same  place,  he  give*  un 
ihflereut  territories  assigned  respectively  to  U»e  eight  uoan. 

t  The  first  encroachment  of  the  power  of  Munster  on  the  rights  of  the  monarchy 
was  the  act  of  Olliol-Olim,  an  early  king  of  that  province,  in  forcing  the  princes 


and  states  of  Leiustcr  to  pay  to  him,  instead  of  to  the  monarch,  the  fine,  or  rmiici, 
railed  the  Tribute  of  Etdirsgeol,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  monarch, 
Cooary  More  In  the  Psalter  of  Cashell,  as  cited  in  those  Munster  annals  Iron* 
which  Vallanccy  drew  his  materials,  it  is  mud  of  Luig  Mennn,  a  successor  of  OluoJ- 
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* 

at  last  usurped  upon  it,  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  old  Tua- 
thalian  constitute/  The  origin  of  this  kingdom  in  Munster, 
which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
is  to  be  sought  in  that  ancient  division  of  the  island  into  two 
equal  parts,  northern,  and  southern,  called  LeathCon,  or  Con's 
Half,  and  Leath  Mogh,  or  Mogh's  Half.f  The  greater  portion 
of  the  territory  included  in  this  latter  moiety  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  Munster;  and  this  kingdom  was  again  subdivided 
into  two  principalities,  North  and  South  Munster,  which,  by 
the  will  of  Olill  Ollum,  an  ancient  king  of  the  province,  were 
bequeathed  to  the  descendants  of  his  two  eldest  sons,  Eogan 
and  Cormac  Cas.  From  the  former,  whose  kingdom  of  Des- 
mond, or  South  Munster,  comprehended  the  present  counties  of 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry,  the  people  of  these  districts  were 
called  Eoganacths,  or  Eugenians;  while  from  Cas,  whose  des- 
cendants held,  as  their  patrimony,  Thomond,  or  North  Munster, 
— including  the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  the  country 
about  Cashel,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Sliablama  in  Ossory, 
— the  people  of  this  principality  derived  the  name  so  memorable 
in  Irish  warfare,  of  Oalgais,  or  Dalcassians.  By  an  arrangement, 
complex,  and,  like  most  other  of  the  rules  of  succession  in  Ire- 
land, pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  strife,  it  was  settled  that  the 
crown  of  all  Munster,  or  Leath  Mogh,  should  be  enjoyed  al- 
ternately by  these  two  kindred  families;  and  that,  while  one 
exercised  its  turn  of  dominion  over  the  whole  province,  the 
other  was  to  rule  only  over  that  portion  which  formed  its  own 
separate  patrimony.  For  instance,  when  the  Eugenians  suc- 
ceeded to  their  alternate  right  of  giving  a  sovereign  to  Leath 
Mogh,  the  Dalcassians  were  coniined  to  their  principality  of 
Thomond,  or  North  Munster;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  it 
came  to  the  latter  family  to  furnish  the  sovereign  of  Leath 
Mogh,  the  Eugenians  relapsed  into  their  subordinate  station 
of  kings,  or  dynasts,  of  South  Munster. 

Olim.  that  he  was  Dot  only  kimj  of  Leath  "Mogh,  hut  was  considered  equal  to  the 
monarch  of  Ireland  in  power  and  influence  over  the  natives. 

*  To  such  a  height  had  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Munster  attained,  at  the  lime 
when  the  Leabhar  na  Cceart,  or  Hook  of  Rights,  was  drawn  up  [Transact,  of  the 
Ibemo- Celtic  Society ,  art.  St.  Benin),  that,  as  appears  from  that  curious  document, 
they  then  assumed  a  right,  which  had  been  exercised  originally  only  by  the  monarch, 
of  subsidising  and  demanding  tribute  from  the  other  pentarchs  and  provincial  princes. 
Vallancey  himself,  who  has  traced  historically  the  progress  of  the  power  of  this  j»ro 
vince,  yet  seems  unable  to  believe  in  its  assumption  of  such  rights  :  "  which  subsidies, 
however  (he  sajs),  I  do  not  suppose  to  have  been  given  or  received,  as  n  mark  of 
Huperiority  in  the  king  of  Munster  over  the  other  peutarchs."— Imw  of  Tanislry 
illtistrated. 

t  "The  bounds  fixed  between  these  two  halves  (says  Vallancev)  were  from  Athcliath 
na  Mearuidhe,  now  called  Clariifs  Bridge,  near  Gal  way,  to  the  ridge  of  mountains 
railed  Kisgir-ltiada.  on  which  Claaimmcnoiss  and  rfuaiuirard  are  situated,  and 
-o  on  to  Dubliu  *_W  of  Tanistry  illustrated. 
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I  have  been  anxious  to  explain  clearly,  even  at  the  risk  of 
falling  into  tediousness,  the  complex  nature  of  the  form  of 
government  by  which  the  affairs  of  this  province  were  administe- 
red, both  because  it  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  mode  in 
which  kingship  was,  in  thosetimes,  subdivided  and  complicated, 
and  because,  from  the  prominent  part  taken  by  the  princes  of 
Munster,  in  most  of  the  transactions  about  to  be  narrated, 
some  knowledge  of  the  territorial  relations  of  these  dynasts 
to  each  other  is  absolutely  necessary  towards  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  course  of  the  general  history. 

While  such  as  has  been  just  described  was  the  complex 
system  by  which  that  moiety  of  the  island  called  Leath  Mogh 
was  governed,  the  control  over  the  northern  portion,  or  Leath 
Cuinn,  was  all  that  remained,  — and,  in  some  respects  but 
nominally  remained, — in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,,  whose 
power  of  asserting  his  supreme  rights,  or  even  of  maintaining 
the  decent  dignity  of  the  crown,  had  been,  from  other  causes, 
considerably  diminished  at  this  period.  Those  royal  demesnes 
which,  under  the  designation  of  the  Mensal  Lands  of  the  House 
of  Tara,  had  been,  in  early  times,  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
the  monarchy,  were  again,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centuries, 
diverted  from  that  purpose;  and,  at  last,  the  district  of  Meath 
itself,  the  ancient  appendant  to  the  crown,  came  to  be  partly,  if 
not  entirely,  severed  from  it,*  leaving  little  more,  perhaps,  of 
the  original  royal  demesnes  than  the  lands  immediately  sur- 
rounding Temora,  or  Tara.  To  Niell  the  Great,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  mischievous  policy  which  dictated  this  dismemberment 
of  the  royal  territory,  is  to  be  attributed ; — that  prince  having 
parcelled  out  the  state  lands,  in  order  to  provide  for  and  ag- 
grandise some  of  those  numerous  branches  of  the  Hy-Niell  race, 
both  northern  and  southern,  which  had  then  spread  themselves 
over  the  whole  island,  weakening  that  noble  stock  by  their 
diffusion. 

Among  the  various  other  causes,  therefore,  which  had  com- 
bined, at  this  crisis,  to  enfeeble  the  Irish  monarchy,  and  reduce 

•  Proofs  of  this  separation  of  Meath  from  the  mooHrchy  occur  continually  in  the 
annals  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Thai,  Annal  Vft.  ad  an.  863,  we  are  told 
that  Lorcan,  the  king  of  Meath,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes  by  Aodh.  king  of  Temora, 
i.  e.  the  monarch.  In  the  IV.  Ma*,  ad  an.  769,  another  monarch  of  the  same 
name  is  stated  to  have  divided  Meath  between  the  two  sons  of  his  royal. predecessor, 
Donchad.  Meath  itself,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  partitioned  in  these  times 
into  almost  incredibly  small  principalitieK,  as  we  6nd  not  only  king*  for  the  two  chief 
divisions  of  that  district,  namely.  North  Bregia  and  South  Bregia,  but  even  a  king 
of  the  half  of  South  Bregia.  n—Annal.  Ult.  ad  an.  814. 

u  Hy-Nirllia  (South),  another  name  for  the  whole  territory  of  Meath.  after 
was  fM»ssessed  by  the  posterity  of  Neill-Mor.  king  of  Ireland,  and  was  dmc 
many  inferior  territories  n—War'. 
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a  power,  at  all  times  more  imposing  than  efficient,  to  little 
better  than  a  mere  shadow  of  sovereignty,  is  to  be  numbered 
this  diminution  of  his  fiscal  resources, — leaving  no  other  support 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  regal  power  and  stale,  than  in  those 
contributions  and  military  supplies  derived  from  the  provincial 
princes,  and  furnished  in  general  with  a  feeling  of  reluctance 
which  only  force  could  overcome. 

From  the  foregoing  statements,  though  too  much  partak- 
ing, 1  fear,  of  the  inherent  complexity  of  their  subject,  it  may  be 
collected  that  the  government  of  Ireland,  though  originally  a 
pentarchy,  and  still  nominally  retaining  that  form,*  had,  by  the 
course  of  events,  become  divided  into  two  great  rival  sections, 
or  kingdoms,  between  which  a  struggle  was,  at  the  period  we 
have  now  reached,  carrying  on,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
the  throne  of  Minister,  and  the  downfall  of  Tara's  ancient 
dynasty. 

The  name  of  the  monarch  who  filled  the  throne  at  the  time  *.  D. 
when  the  Northmen  made  their  first  serious  incursions  was  79r>- 
Aidus,  or  Aedan,  a  son  of  the  king  Niell  Trassach ;  and  during 
his  long  reign  the  incursions  of  these  pirates  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  violence. f  Landing  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Ireland,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  Koscommon,  laying  waste  all 
the  surrounding  country,  and  giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
interior  their  first  bitter  foretaste  of  the  desolation  and  misery 
that  were  yet  in  store  for  them.  The  ravagers,  previously  to 
this  expedition,  had  twice  visited  the  sainted  island  of  Iona,  and, 
with  that  feeling  of  hatred  to  all  connected  with  Christianity 
which  marked  their  fierce  career,  had  set  fire  to  the  monastery 
of  Icolumbkill,  and  caused  a  great  number  of  its  holy  inmates 
to  perish  in  the  flames.  The  results  of  their  second  attack  were 
no  less  disastrous;  and  but  a  small  proportion,  it  is  said, of  the 
monks  of  that  famous  fraternity  were  left  alive.  Whatever 
spot,  indeed,  had  been  most  distinguished  by  popular  reve- 
rence, thither  these  spoilers  bent  their  course.  Even  the  small 
island,  Inis-Patrick,  the  supposed  residence  of  the  Irish  apostle, 
did  not  escape  their  unholy  rage;  ^  and  an  Irish  geographer  of 
that  period,  §  in  describing  the  waste  and  desolation  they  left 

*  Thus,  in  Annal.  IV.    Mag.  ad  art.  838,  Connangbt  is  called  the  fifth  part. 
Choice,  or  Coige.    M  This  word,"  says  O'Brien,  u  being  prefiied  to  the  names  of  the 
five  different  provinces  of  Ireland,  as  they  are  esteemed  each  a  fifth  part  of  the  kin* 
Horn,  though  they  are  not  all  of  equal  extent."—  Invoce,  Coige. 

f  Ware,  Anita,  chap.  xxiv.  ad  nun  807. 

i  Annal*  of  Lister,  ap.  Johnstone,  Anliq.  Scando-Celt. 

$  Dicuil,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  and  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century.    I  lis  geographical  work  is  entitled,  M  A  Survey  of  the  Provinces  of  the 

Karlh  " 
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behind  them,  says,  that,  in  many  of  the  smaller  islands  of  these 
seas,  not  even  a  hermit  was  to  be  found. 

At  length,  rousing  themselves  from  the  state  of  panic  and 
dismay  into  which  visitations  so  new  and  alarming  had  at  first 
thrown  them,  the  natives  ventured  to  front  heir  invaders  in  the 
Held ;  and,  in  two  or  three  instances,  wi(h  complete  success. 
In  the  year  810  the  annals  of  Ulster  record  a  slaughter  of  the 
Galls,  foreigners,  in  that  province.  The  year  following,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  defeated  by  an  army  ofThomonians,  under 
the  "lung  of  the  Lake  of  Killarney  ;M  and,  in  812,  a  sanguinary 
battle  took  place,  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  by 
foreign  chroniclers,*  one  of  whom  states  that  the  Northmen, 
after  losing  a  considerable  part  of  their  force,  were  compelled 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  disgraceful  flight,  and  return  to  their 
own  country. 

Among  those  usurpations  on  the  historical  fame  of  the  Irish 
which,  under  cover  of  the  ambiguous  title  of  Scots,  their  de- 
scendants in  North  Britain  have  so  often  and  dexterously  prac- 
tised, must  be  numberedthe  claim  set  up  by  Scottish  antiquarians 
to  the  honour  of  an  alliance  of  some  kind,  at  this  period,  be- 
tween one  of  their  kings  and  Charlemagne  ;f  whereas  it  was 
with  Ireland  that  this  league,  whatever  may  have  been  its  extent 
or  object,  was  formed, — the  name  of  Scotia  not  having  beeu 
extended  to  the  Irish  settlement  of  Albany  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  this  period.  We  have  already  seen  by  how  many 
learned  and  eminent  Irishmen  the  schools  of  France  and  Italy 
were,  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  adorned  ;  and  it  appears 
from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  that  prince  by  Eginhart,  £  that,  in 
addition  to  this  literary  intercourse,  some  understanding  also  of 
a  political  nature  had  been  at  that  time  entered  into  between 
France  and  Ireland.    In  referring  to  instances  of  the  extended 

*  Rhegino,  Hermannus  Contractus,  Eg  inhart.  The  last  of  these  chronicler*  thus 
records  the  event :  —u  Classis  Nordtnnonorum  Hibernian*,  Scotorum  inanlam,  ag- 
ijressa,  commissoque  cum  Scotia  pndio,  parte  noo  modica.  Nordmannorum  interfecta, 
turpiter  fugiendo  domum  re  versa  eat." 

f  To  their  king,  Eocha  IV.,  or  Achaios,  the  Scotch  attributed  this  league  ;  and 
the  double  treasure  in  the  Scottish  arma  was  snpposed  to  have  originated  in  the 
event.  But  one  of  their  own  countrymen,  lord  Hailes,  and,  before  him,  a  learned 
German,  Scboepflen,  have  abundantly  exposed  the  ntter  groundlessness  of  the  pre- 
tension. See  Pinkerton,  also,  on  the  subject,  Enquiry,  part  iv.  c.  v.  M  It  is  certain, 
aays  thisuriter,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  "that  the  Irish  alone  are  the 
Scots  of  Eginhart,  and  that  the  corre*|>ondence  he  mentions  between  Charlemagne 
and  the  regea  Scottorum,  kings  of  the  Scota,  refers  aolely  to  Ireland.  That  emperor 
procured  learned  men  from  Ireland,  but  did  not  probably  know  even  of  the  existence 
of  the  Dalreudini,  or  British  Scota." 

?  "  Scotorum  quoque  Heges  sic  haboit  ad  suam  voluutatcm  per  suam  mnmficen- 
liam  iuclinatos.  ut  eum  nnnqnam  aliter,  miam  dominum  scque  subditoa  ac  «n°s 
ejus  pronu  nth  rent.  Extant  Epistolw  nb  ris  ad  ilium  niissa>,  quibua  hnjunmodi  af- 
Jectua  eoruro  erga  ilium  iuclicatur      Eginhart,  dc  lit  et  Gcsl.  Carol.  Magmi. 
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f  ame  of  Charlemagne,  his  secretary  says, "  So  devoted  to  his  will 
had  he  rendered  the  kings  of  the  Scots,  by  his  munificence, 
that  thev  never  addressed  him  otherwise  than  as  their  lord,  and 
declared  themselves  his  faithful  subjects  and  vassals."  He  adds, 
that  there  were  letters  extant,  addressed  by  these  kings  to  the 
emperor,  in  which  their  submission  and  allegiance  were  in  ex- 
press terms  announced.  There  is  yet  another  proof  adduced 
of  this  alliance,  which,  if  not  convincing,  is  at  least  curious. 
We  know  that  the  historians  of  the  Norman  conquest  have  found 
materials  for  their  task  in  the  tapestry  of  Bayeux;  and,  in  like 
manner,  a  confirmation  of  the  account  of  this  league  between 
Charlemagne  and  the  Irish  has  been  sought  for  in  an  ancient 
piece  of  tapestry  at  Versailles,  where  the  king  of  Ireland  is  re 
presented  as  standing  in  a  row  of  princes  all  in  amity  with 
Charlemagne,  and  is  drawn,  as  a  mark  of  distinction,  with  t\w 
Irish  harp  by  his  side.  * 

Constant  as  was  the  state  of  alarm  in  which  these  incursions 
had  kept  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  still  this  harassing  scourge 
from  without  had  no  effect  whatever  in  suspending  their  mutual 
animosities  within.  Twice  in  one  month,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
annalists,  the  lands  of  the  Lagcnians,  or  people  of  Leinster,  wen- 
laid  waste  by  the  monarch; — the  resistance  made  by  them  to 
the  old  Boarian  tax  being  assigned  as  the  cause  of  this  inflic- 
tion;— though  it  seems  even  then  to  have  been  felt  how  dis- 
graceful and  melancholy  was  all  this  waste  of  the  national 
strength  in  discord,  as  a  verse  cited  by  the  Four  Masters  says, 
in  reference  to  a  battle  fought  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "The 
poet  sung  not  the  slaughter  of  that  field,  for  he  came  away  front 
it  with  sadness  in  his  heart."  7 

It  wasin  proceeding  upon  one  of  these  expeditions  against 
Leinster  that  an  occurrence  is  recorded  to  have  taken,  place 
affecting  materially  the  discipline  and  privileges  of  the  Irish 
clergy.  According  to  the  practice,  for  some  time  prevalent  1:1 
Ireland,  of  summoning  bishops  and  abbots  to  attend  the  kings 
in  their  martial  enterprises,  the  monarch,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, was  accompanied  by  Conmach,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  the  abbot  Fothadius ;  the  latter  of  whom,  on  account  of  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  was  called  Fotha- 

*  Kennedy,  Genealog  Stuart.  That  there  existed  a  tradition  of  soma  of  the  Irish 
kinga  having  made  their  appearance  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  seems  not  im- 
probable, from  the  introduction  of  Oberto,  M  il  re  d'lberDia,"  aj  Ariosto,  and  the 
account  he  gives  of  this  young  Irish  prince  having  been  brought  up  in  France. — 
Orlando  Furioso,  canto  xi.  61. 

t  IV.  Mag.  adann.  799. 

M  Ni  ran  an  tetri  tad  each,  con  do  farcaibh  im  brogh  nn.n 
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dius  de  Canonibus.  Arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Leinster,  the 
clergy  in  attendance  having  represented  to  the  monarch  how 
great  was  the  injury  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  arising  from  the 
custom  of  requiring  persons  of  their  profession  to  attend  on 
military  expeditions,  besought,  for  themselves  and  their  succes- 
sors, an  exemption  from  the  duty.  The  king,  appealing  to  the 
authority  of  Fothadius,  professed  himself  ready  to  abide  wholly 
by  his  decision;*  and  that  learned  canonist,  having  drawn 
up  a  treatise  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  the  clergy,  of  which  the 
title  alone  is  preserved,-}-  they  were  declared  to  be  thenceforth 
exempt  from  all  military  service. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Traditions  of  the  Northmen  respecting  Ireland.— Achievements  of  the  Sea  King, 
Rngnar  Lodbrog.— Arrival  of  Turgesius  with  a  large  Fleet  in  Ireland.— Hatred 
of  the  Northmen  to  Christianity.— Persecution  of  the  Saxons  its  Cause.— Reign  of 
the  Monarch  Coocobar — Depredations  of  the  Danes. — Dissensions  of  the  Irish 
among  themselves. — Life  and  Triumphs  of  Feidlim,  King  of  (Mnnster. — Death  of 

.  Tnrgesios,  and  Expulsion  of  the  Foreiguera. 

Though  the  Northmen  had  been  taught  by  those  frequent  and' 
signal  defeats,  which  at  length  forced  them  to  quit  the  country, 
that  they  had  an  enemy  to  deal  with  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  and 
who  wanted  but  concert  and  coalition  to  be  unconquerable, 
they  had  been  also,  on  the  other  side,  made  too  fully  acquainted 
with  the  disunited  state  of  the  people  among  themselves  to 
abandon  the  hope  of  being  able  ultimately  to  master  them. 
They  were  likewise  sensible,  it  is  clear,  of  the  weakening  effects 
of  their  own  scattered  mode  of  warfare.  Acting  in  detached 
expeditions,  each  under  its  own  separate  chief,  there  was  wholly 
wanting  among  them  that  concentration  of  means  which  alone 
produces  great  and  permanent  effects;  nor  had  any  names  suf- 
ficiently eminent  to  descend  to  posterity  been  as  yet  placed  at 
the  head  of  their  rude  desultory  enterprises. 

•  Armed.  Ult.  ad  an  803.  From  a  circumstance  related  with  reference  to  this 
treatise  of  Fothadius,  it  is  concluded  that  Mngun,  the  martyrolopist,  wan  his  contem- 
porary. The  Utter  having  lent,  as  we  are  told,  his  metrical  works  to  Fothadius,  the 
canonist  returned  the  comphmeut  by  communicating  to  the  poet  his  own  Treatise 
on  the  Kights  of  the  Clergy.  {Rer.  Hid.  Script.  Bp.  Nunc.)  The  name  of  ^ngns, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  common  to  more  than  one  hugiolof{ist  about  this  pe- 
riod ;  and  hence  arises  some  coufusion  as  to  their  respective  nates. 

t  Opusculum  pro  Cteri  defensione  et  immunitate. 
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Among  ihe  adventures  told  of  their  romantic  hero,  Ragnar 

Lodbrog,  it  is  related  that,  after  a  series  of  victories  in  England, 
he  carried  his  arms  into  Ireland ;  where,  having  slain  the  king 
of  (hat country,  whose  name,  as  given  by  the  Danish  historians, 
was  Maelbric,  he  honoured  Dublin  for  a  whole  year  with  his 
heroic  presence.*  In  the  famous  Death-Song, |  attributed  to 
this  champion,  his  adventures  in  Ireland  are,  with  peculiar 
pride,  commemorated; — his  combat  with  "Marstein,  Erin's 
king,  who,  whelmed  by  the  iron-sleet,  allayed  the  hunger  of  the 
eagle  and  wolf;"  his  "stubborn  struggle  against  three  kings  in 
Leinster,"  when  few,  we  are  told,  M  went  joyous  from  the  con- 
flict;" and  when  "Erin's  blood,  streaming  from  the  decks, 
flowed  on  the  deep  beneath.":): 

These  romantic  accounts  of  the  great  northern  heroes  re- 
semble, in  so  far,  the  ancient  Greek  traditions,  that  they  may 
be  depended  upon  for  the  reality  of  the  events  which  they  relate 
far  more  than  for  that  of  the  personages  to  whom  they  attribute 
them:  and,  in  like  manner  as  the  genius  of  Grecian  fable  has 
collected  round  the  head  of  one  deilied  Hercules  the  scattered 
glory  of  various  achievements  performed  by  different  heroes  at 
different  periods,  so  in  the  northern  Sagas  and  songs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  glorifying  one  great  national  champion,  events  that 
chronology  would  have  widely  separated,  tradition  has,  without 
scruple,  brought  together;  and  the  single  life  of  their  royal 
sea-rover,  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  is  made  to  condense  within  its 
compass  the  achievements  of  many  a  heroic  career,  spread 
over  a  long  tract  of  time.'  In  a  similar  way,  the  adventures 

*  tf  Cumqae  in  Anglia  annum  victor  exegisset,  arma  in  Hiberniam  transtolit;  oc- 
ciaoque  insula-  rege  Melbrico  per  integrals  aunom  Dublini  commoratos  est."—  Tor- 
fttus,  lib.  iii  c.  10.  Thus,  too,  id  another  of  the  Danish  historian*,  it  is  said  of 
Lodbrog,  M  Post  hoc  in  Hiberniam  arma  movit  cujns  rege  occiso  Dnbliniam  civitatem 
obsedit  et  aepil  n — Thomas  Gheysmer,  Compend.  Hist.  Dan.  See  also  Langbek's 
Script.  Rer.  Danic.  for  the  Chronicon  Erici  Regis,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Peter 
Olau*,  in  both  of  which  the  same  fable  is,  in  mnch  the  same  terms,  repeated.  The 
original  source,  however,  of  all  these  fictions  respecting  Ragnar's  Irish  adventures, 
is  to  be  found  is  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Db.  ix. 

+  Lodbrokar  Quida,  translated  by  the  Rev.  James  Johnstone. 

i  u  The  fertile  Erin  was  long  the  great  resort  of  the  Scandinavians,  who,  from  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  natives,  gained  considerable  footing.  They,  however, 
met  with  a  stubborn  resistance,  ilence,  the  Islandic  authors  represent  the  Irish 
as  most  profuse  of  life,  and  the  Ira  far  was  no  less  terrible  to  the  sons  of  Lochlin, 
than  the  'furor  Normannorum'  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  Some  of  the  Norwegian 
kings  were  fnnd  of  imitating  [the  Irish  manners,  ana  one  of  them  could  speak  no 
language  perfectly  but  the  Calic  Several  Runic  pillars  are  inscribed  to  Swedes 
who  fell  in  Enn.n— Lodbrokar  Quida    Note  by  the  Translator. 

§  Thus,  while  in  some  of  these  northern  histories  it  is  said  that  Ragnar  wan  killed 
in  Ireland  in  the  ninth  century,  others  state  that  one  of  his  sons  was  the  first  founder 
of  the  city  of  Loudon  u  Quin  si  vera  sunt  (says  Torfsuos)  quae  nostrates  de  condilA 
per  Lodbrochis  filium  urbe  Londinensi  referunt,  is  turn  Lodbrochem  a  duobus  aliis 
diversum  esse  oportet."  Lib  iii.  e.  12.  The  confusion  that  has  arisen  between  the 
Ragnar  Lodbrog  of  romance,  and  a  chief  of  the  same  name  supposed  to  have  flourish* 
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celebrated  in  the  supposed  Death-Song  of  the  same  hero,  arc 
probably  but  a  series  of  poetical  glimpses  of  the  Danish  warfare 
in  these  seas,  and  therefore  little  to  be  trusted  as  authority  for 
the  actual  agency  of  Ragnar  himself  in  those  scenes. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Danes  had,  up  to  this  period,  considered 
Ireland  but  as  a  temporary- field  for  their  depredations;  and 
the  bitter  hatred  of  the  Christian  creed,  which  so  strongly 
marked  their  whole  career,  could  not  have  been  gratified 
more  appropriately  than  in  thus  desolating  a  country  which 
had  become  so  distinguished  for  Christian  zeal,  as  to  have 
been  styled  by  the  nations  of  Europe  the  Island  of  Saint?. 
When  they  came  to  be  acquainted,  however,  with  the  interior 
of  the  kingdom,  and  saw  all  its  means  and  resources,  expe- 
rienced the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  fertility  of  the 
soil,  it  was  natural  that  a  wish  for  the  permanent  possession 
of  so  fine  at  country  should  arise  forcibly  in  their  minds ;  and  the 
scale  of  their  subsequent  expeditions  to  its  shores  evinced  a 
resolution  to  see  that  wish  accomplished.  They  were  fully, 
it  is  evident,  aware,  that  a  more  extended  and  combined  plan 
of  invasion  was  now  called  for,  as  well  by  the  difficulty  as  by 
the  value  of  the  conquest.  Accordingly,  about  theyear  815, 
as  the  common  accounts  slate,  but,  according  to  other  authorities, 
later  in  the  century,  the  Norwegian  chief,  Turges,  or  Tnrgesius, 
arriving  with  a  large  fleet  of  ships  and  a  considerable  force, 
made  a  descent  upon  this  island ;  and  having  succeeded,  no 
less  through  the  treacherous  alliance  of  the  Irish  themselves 
than  by  means  of  reinforcements  poured  in  from  the  north,  in 
establishing  settlements  on  the  coasts,  continued,  through 
thirty  long  years  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  to  retain  possession 
of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  naturally  fierce  character  of  these  Scan- 
dinavians, and  their  habitual  recklessness  of  the  lives  of  others, 
as  well  as  of  their  own,  they  were  also  stung  into  still  more 
savage  animosity  against  those  countries  in  which  Christianity 
flourished,  by  the  remembrance,  still  fresh  in  the  hearts  of 
themselves  and  their  fellow  Northmen,  of  the  cruelties  inflicted 
on  them  by  professed  champions  of  that  creed  :*  and  such  a 
visitation,  following  so  quick  upon  the  wrong, — even  where, 


ed  in  the  ninth  century,  is  explained  thna  by  Mnllct :— w  A  regard  des 
reilletiRes  nvenhtrea  que  Saxon  met  «ur  le  compte  dece  prince,  il  faut  observer  qoe, 
ReloD  toutes  Irs  apparences,  ellea  doivent  appartenir  eo  grande  partie  a  an  autre 
Hefner,  egalemt-nt  aornorome  Lodhroj,  qni  u'a  vecu  que  vera  la  findn  netmime 
eiecle,  et  qoi  n  a  jamais  regne  d  Danemarc,  qnoiqn'H  deacendH  peot-etre  dn  roi  de 


ce  Dom," 


The  open  avowal  of  the  pewecotio*  apirit,  in  the  following 
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as  in  this  case,  (he  penalty  lights  upon  the  innocent, — is  one 
of  those  dispensations  full  of  warning  to  the  world,  as  showing 
that  the  bolt  of  offended  justice  will  fall  somewhere ;  and  thus 
rendering  responsible,  by  a  sort  of  frank- pi  edge,  the  whole 
community  of  nations  for  all  such  outbreaks  of  violence,  civil  or 
religious,  in  any  one  of  its  members,  as  may  be  likely  to  lead  to 
so  desperate  and  indiserimate  a  reaction. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  Irom  kindred  descent,  similarity 
of  language,  and  long  habits  of  confederation,  the  Danes,  or 
Normans,*  and  the  Saxons,  were  become  as  one  people.  In 
the  nominally  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain,  the  majority  of  those 
who  achieved  it  were  Danes; — the  Angles  and  Jules  having 
been  tribes  of  that  people  from  Jutland,  and  the  present  duchy 
of  Sleswick.f  But,  among  the  ties  that  so  closely  connected 
and  almost  identified  the  nations  of  the  north  with  each  other, 
the  very  strongest,  perhaps,  was  their  common  religion;  and  the 
same  fidelity  to  their  ancient  gods,  which  the  brave  Saxons 
preserved  unbroken  through  a  long  struggle  of  thirty  years 
against  ihcarrniesof  Charlemagne,  was  equally  fell  and  responded 
to  along  all  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  Already  one  king  of 
Denmark  had  taken  up  arms  in  aid  of  their  national  cause; 
at  the  court  of  another,  their  hero,  Wittikind,  had,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  his  glorious  bursts  against  their  oppressor,  found 
shelter  and  counsel;  and  when  every  effort  proved  unavailing, 
and  the  doom  of  Saxony  was  finally  sealed,  to  the  Danes  fell 
the  tremendons  task  of  taking  vengeance  for  her  sufferings,  not 
merely  on  France  itself  hut  on  almost  every  Christian  kingdom 
of  Kurope.  The  dominant  feeling  in  all  their  ravages,  was 
evidently  hatred  to  the  creed  of  their  country's  despoilers;  and 


by  Mallet  from  the  Acessionee  Historic  of  Leibnitz,  amounts,  in  its  boldness,  al- 
most to  the  sublime 

M  Hioc  slutuit  requie*  illis  (Saxonibua)  ut  nulla  daretur 
Donee,  (Jentili  cultu  ritnque  relicto, 
Christicola?  fit-rent,  aut  delerentur  in  arvum. 
O  pietas  beneriicta  Deo  ! 
Sicqoe  \el  invito*  aalvari  cogeret  ipso*  n 

'  I  have  preferred  using,  in  general,  the  term  Danes,  as  being  nt  once  precise  and 
sufficiently  comprehen  ive.  The  t-rm  Ostmen.  employed  by  so  many  of  the  writers 
on  Irish  history,  is  of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  and  not  found  in  any  of  our 
native  annals.  In  Johnstone's  Kx  tracts,  indeed  from  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  the  Danes 
are  called  Ostmen  [ad  r.n,  799),  but  without  any  authority  from  the  text. 

A  distinction  between  Danes  and  Normans  i«  thus  drawn  by  M.  Thierry ; — 
u  Appeles  Danois  on  Normaods  selon  qu'ils  v/noientdes  isles  de  la  mer  Haltiiiue  ou 
de  la  cote  mouta^neuse  de  Norwe^c  " —  Hi*t.  de  la  Conquite  de  P  Angle  terre. 
"  The  Northmen,"  says  sir  F.  Palgrave.  u  whom  our  historians  usually  term  Danes, 
were  Anglo-Saxons  under  another  name  " 

t  MOn  sail  que  les  Angles  et  lea  Jules,  qui  partagerent  avec  les  Saxons  l'honueur 
de  celte  conqnete.  etoieut  des  peuples  Uunois  sortisde  la  Jutland*  rtdu  Slf»wick.n 
— Mali* t,  Itttroduct. 
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the  blood  of  priests/  and  the  plunder  of  churches,  were  in  all 
places  their  most  powerful  incentives  and  rewards.  In  the 
songs  describing  their  murderous  forays,  it  was  said,  with  bitter 
mockery,  "We  chaunted  the  Mass  of  lances  with  the  uprising 
sun  ;"f  and  the  proudest  boast  of  some  of  their  chieftains  was, 
that  they  had  stabled  their  horses  in  the  chapels  of  kings4 

There  have  been  found  writers  so  much  under  the  influence, 
some  of  the  religious,  some  of  the  heroic,  qualities  of  Charle- 
magne, as  to  have  attempted  not  merely  to  palliate,  but  even 
to  vindicate  the  atrocious  measures  resorted  to  by  him  for  the 
forcible  subjection  of  the  Saxons  to  his  own  creed  and  yoke. 
But  Religion  herself  abhors  such  modes  of  advancing  her 
temporal  triumphs;  and  how  little  the  result  can  be  pleaded  in 
favour  of  this  method  of  propagating  truth,  appears  convinc- 
ingly from  the  fact,  of  all  the  Gothic  nations,  the  Scandinavians 
were  the  very  last  to  embrace  the  Christian  creed. 

Of  the  Norwegian  chief,  Turgesius,  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  commenced  his  oppressive  and  desolating 
dominion  in  Ireland,  not  a  vestige  is  to  be  found  under  this  name 
in  any  of  the  northern  chroniclers.  An  effort  has  been  made, 
indeed,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  gross  anachronisms  of  the 
Sagas,  to  identify  him  with  a  prince  named  Thorgils,§  who 
is  said  by  Snorro  to  have  reigned  in  Dublin,  but  whose  father, 
Harold  Harfager,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  not 
born  till  many  years  after  Turgesius  died.*  *    The  name,  what- 

*  u  Clerici  et  roooachi  crudelius  damnabanlur."— Script.  Rer.  Norman. 
+  Lodbrokar  Quida. 

\  "  Hie  (Ragner)  per  xi.  atroos  urbes  Francis  vastavit,  et  Parisiis  veniens  in  ec- 
cleaia  S.  Oennani  et  Aquisgrani  in  palalio  Imperatoria  atabalum  equoram  fecit"— 
Chronic.  Erici. 

For  professedly  historical  details,  respecting  Ragnar,  aee  Hist  of  Anglo-Saxons, 
book  3.  c.  4.  In  apite  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Turner  to  invest  thin  phantom  with  a  sub- 
stance, the  personal  identity  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog  moat  still  continue  to  evade  the 
graap  of  history. 

I  may  take  thia  opportunity  of  observing  that,  having  followed  Mr.  Turner  through 
moat  of  nis  northern  authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  such  scattered  notices  as 
might  be  found  in  them  respecting  Ireland,  I  am  in  so  far  qualified  to  bear  humble 
testimony  to  the  diligence  and  accuracy  with  which  .hi*  valuable  historical  materials 
have  been  collected. 

$  One  of  Ledwich'a  crude  and  self-sufficient  conjectures.  In  a  long  note  upon 
the  "  Vita  S.  Klpbegi,  a  Danish  Martyr,"  Lnngrbek  has  enteredinto  an  elaborate 
inquiry  on  the  subject  of  Thorkili,  or  Torkilf;  but,  among  the  various  chiefs  of 
that  name  whom  he  enumerates,  does  not  once  glance  at  the  possibility  of  any  one  of 
them  being  the  same  with  the  Turgesius  of  Ireland.  That  the  origiual  name,  how- 
ever, of  this  tyrant  might  have  been  Tborgills,  or  Thorkili,  in  his  own  country, 
the  same  learned  authority  thus  intimates: — u Turgesius  ann.  615.  835.845..  Nor- 
wegus  forte,  cuius  nomen  in  pntria  Thurgils  sive  rhorkillus." — Note  on  the  Ge- 
nealoa.  Stirji.  Reg.  Dan.  8t>o.  Anschariano. 

*'  Both  in  England,  and,  it  is  said,  also  in  Ireland,  some  strange  traditions  were 
for  a  long  time  preserved,  respecting  a  personage  named  Gurmundus,  the  son  of  an 
African  prince,  of  whose  achievements,  in  both  countries,  many  wonders  are  related. 
See  Giraldua  Cambrensis  (Topograph.  Hib.  Dist.  iii.  c.  3S,  39,  40.),  who  has  been 
g-iilly  t  i  the  abjurd  anachronism  of  making  this  Gurmundus  a  contemporary  of  the 
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ever  may  have  been  its  Scandinavian  reading,  continued  to  be 
long  after  in  use  among  the  Danes  of  Ireland ;  as  we  find,  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  Ostman  bishop,  who  assisted  at  the 
synod  convened  at  Kells  by  cardinal  Paparo,  bearing  the  name 
of  Torgesius. 

In  the  year  818,  the  monarch  Aodth,  after  a  reign  of  fifteeen 
years'  duration,  was  succeeded  by  Concobar,  or'Connor,  son  ol 
Donchad.  A  circumstance  recorded  among  the  minor  events 
of  the  former  reign,  shows  with  what  reverence,  even  in  the 
midst  of  scenes  so  stormv  and  calamitous,  all  that  related  to  the 
power  and  immunities  of  the  church  was  regarded.  In  the 
year  806/  say  the  annalists,  a  violent  interruption  of  the  Taltine 
Sports  took  place,  owing  to  the  seizure  and  retention,  by  the 
monks  of  Tallagh,  of  the  monarch's  chariot  horses: — this  step 
having  been  taken  by  them  in  consequence  of  the  violation  of 
their  free  territory  by  the  O'Niells.  It  is  added,  that  ample 
reparation  was  made  to  the  monastery  of  Tallagh,  as  well  as 
gifts  in  addition  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  king. 

The  first  year  of  the  monarch  Concobar's  reign  was  distin-  A  D 
guished  by  an  event  so  marvellously  peaceful  in  its  character,  818 
so  widely  departing  from  the  natural  course  of  affairs  in  Ire- 
land, as  to  be  attributed  by  the  Four  Masters  to  "  a  miracle  of 
God."  In  consequence  of  some  factious  feud,  the  immediate 
cause  of  which  is  not  specified,  an  army  of  the  O'Niells  of  the 
north,  commanded  by  Murtach,  son  of  Maildun,  marched  in 
battle  array  to  meet,  on  the  plain  near  the  Hill  of  the  Horse, 
an  army  of  southern  O'Niells,  led  by  the  new  monarch  Con- 
cobar. But,  no  sooner  had  these  two  hostile  forces  come  face 
to  face,  than  each  army,  at  the  same  moment, turned  away  from 
the  other,  and,  without  a  drop  of  blood  spilt,  or  even  a  blow 
exchanged,  separated.! 

The  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Danes  in  Ireland,  during 
the  long  and  afflicting  tyranny  of  Turgesius,  presents  but 
one  dark  and  monotonous  picture  of  plunder,  massacre,  and 

British  king.  Careticua,  who  flourished  about  a.  d.  566,  and  yet,  at  the  name  time' 
supposing  him  to  have  acted  under  Turgesius,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  that  chief 
as  his  lieutenant  to  Ireland.  The  reader  will  find  all  that  needs  to  be  known  on  thi* 
subject  in  Usher  (Ecclea.  Primord.  p.  568.),  who  attempts  to  trace  to  the  traditions 
respecting  Gurmundus,  the  names  of  some  of  the  streets  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  thos*- 
of  Grange- Gorman,  Gormanstown,  Sec.  &c.  The  name  Gormo,  applied  by  Usher 
to  this  chief  (wGormonis  sive  Gormundi),"  rather  strengthens  the  conjecture  respecting 
him  which  I  find  in  a  northern  authority,  though  still  leaving  the  chronology  as  trrecoit- 
cileable  as  ever— "Anno  Domini  738,  Gormo  1  ,  Haraldi  filins,  Biornonis  nepos. 
regnat  annos  33.  Hie  a  Svlvestri  Giraldo  Can.brensi  Gurmundus  et  ipaius  legatus 
rerum  belUcarum  Torchillus  Turchesius  appellari  videtnr.  —  Hamafortii  Ckro- 
nologta. 

'  Annal.  IV.  Mag.    The  Auuals  of  Ulster  place  this  event  in  the  yonr  810. 
t  IV.Mag.odano.818. 
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devastation ;  and  though  for  thirty  years  the  whole  bland  may 
be  said  to  have  groaned  under  their  yoke,  it  is  plain  that  the 
footing  they  had  acquired  was  not  without  much  difficulty 
maintained.  In  the  very  amount  and  long  continuance  of  their 
cruelties,  we  find  a  proof  of  the  constant  resistance  they  expe- 
rienced ;  since  not  even  fiends  could  so  long  have  persisted  in 
the  persecution  of  a  quelled  and  submissive  people.  Their 
frequent  plunder  of  the  same  shrines,  and  destruction  of  the 
same  monasteries,  shows  at  once  the  religious  zeal  of  the  na- 
tives, who  were  constantly  repairing  and  rebuilding  these  holy 
places,  and  the  persecuting  industry  of  their  oppressors,  who 
were  as  constantly  employed  in  destroying  them.  The  monastery 
of  Banchor,  which  could  boast  at  one  period  of  no  less  than  3000 
monks  observing  its  rule,  and  from  whose  schools  those  two 
remarkable  men,  St  Columba,  and  the  heresiarch,  Pelagius, 
were  sent  forth, — this  celebrated  monastery,  which  had  been 
once  before  the  object  of  their  fury,  was  now  again  despoiled 
and  plundered  bv  these  ravagers  »,*  who  having  broken  open 
the  rich  shrine  of  its  founder,  St.  Comgall,  wantonly  scattered 
about  the  relics  that  were  there  inclosed.  On  this  latter  occasion 
the  venerable  abbot,  and,  it  is  said,  900  monks,  were  all  murde- 
red in  one  day. 

The  seat  of  the  primacy,  Armagh,  appears  to  have  been, 
more  frequently  than  any  other  place,  the  object  of  their  at- 
tacks ;f  owing,  most  probably,  to  the  wealth  collected  in  that 
city  from  the  annual  tribute  sent  thither  under  the  Law  of  St. 
Patrick.  Nor  would  the  richly  decorated  tomb  and  pictured 
walls  of  Kildare  have  attracted  so  frequently  the  visits  of  these 
plunderers,  did  it  not  likewise  present  some  temptations  of  the 
same  substantial  kind.  Wherever  pilgrims  in  great  numbers 
resorted,  thither  the  love  at  once  of  slaughter  and  of  plunder 
led  these  barbarians  to  pursue  them.  The  monastery  of  the 
English  at  Mayo ;  the  holy  isle  of  Iniscathy,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Shannon;  the  cells  of  St.  Kevin,  in  the  valley  of  Glendalough; 
the  church  of  Slane,  the  memorable  spot  where  St.  Patrick  first 
lighted  the  Paschal  fire 4  the  monastery  of  the  Scelig  Isles,  on 
the  coast  of  Kerry,  a  site  of  the  ancient  well- worship;  all  these, 
and  a  number  of  other  such  seats  of  holiness,  are  mentioned  as 
constantly  he'n^  made  the  scenes  of  the  most  ruthless  devas- 
tation. 

It  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if,  by  such  an  uninterrupted 

•  A  mini.  IV.  Map.  and  Annal.  Ult.  ml  au.'»23 
f  Ita  first  timr  vt  devastation  was  in  830. 
J.  See  chap.  x.  p.  170. 
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oourse  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  the  spirit  of  the  people  had 
been  as  much  broken  and  subdued  as  was  that  of  the  English, 
by  the  same  scourge,  at  a  later  period.    But,  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  long  course  of  persecution  the  Irish  had  never,  it 
is  plain,  ceased  to  resist;  and,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
during  this  reign,  we  find  them  resisting  with  success.   In  re-  a.d. 
pelling  an  invasion  of  their  province  by  the  Danes,  the  brave  J* 
Ulionians,  commanded  by  Lethlobar,  king  of  Dalaradia,  gained 
a  decisive  victory  ;  and,  at  the  same  period,  Carbry,  king  of 
Hy-Kingsellagb,  was,  in  an  encounter  with  these  foreigners, 
equally  successful.*    Could  the  contentions  of  the  Irish  princes 
among  themselves  have  been,  even  for  a  short  time,  suspended, 
the  galling  yoke  under  which  all  equally  suffered  might  have 
been  broken.    But  the  curse  ofdiscord  was  then, as  it  has  been 
ever,  upon  this  land;f  and,  in  selfish  struggles  between  rival 
factions,  the  cause  of  the  common  country  of  all  was  sacri- 
ficed.   It  is,  indeed,  lamentable  to  have  to  record,  that  the 
prince  who  shines  at  this  period  most  prominently  in  our  an- 
nals, is  one  whose  renown  had  been  all  acquired  by  victories 
over  his  own  countrymen;  and  of  whom  not  a  single  hostile 
movement  against  the  common  foe  is  recorded. i 

This  selfishly  ambitious  ruler  was  the  renowned  Feidlim, 
king  of  Cashel ;  and  a  brief  sketch  o(  his  bold  unprincipled 
career  will  show  that,  in  addition  to  what  Ireland  had  to  suffer 
from  her  tormenting  invaders,  she  was  also  cursed  with  rival 
tormentors  within  her  own  bosom. 

The  extent  of  power  attained  by  the  provincial  throne  of 
Munster  comprising  in  its  range  almost  the  whole  of  the  sou- 
thern moiety  of  Ireland,  has  already  been  fully  shown  ;  as  well 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  succession  to  this  throne  was  shared 
alternately  by  the  Eugenian  and  Dalcassian  princes.  It  was 
shortly  after  the  landing  ol  Turgesius,  that  Feidlim  Mac-Oim- 
than,  by  right  of  his  Eugenian  descent,  came  into  possession 

•  Annal.  IV  Ma*,  and  Anna).  Hit  ad  an.  826.  827. 

t  A  writer,  whom  none  can  justly  accuse  of  ill-will  or  unfairness  towards  hi*  own 
countrymen,  thus  speaks  of  this  lamentable  stain  on  their  historical  character : — 
"Pendant  qn'one  partie  de  ce  people  ae  consacrait  entierement  u  Dien  pnr  tin  r6- 
noncement  parfait  an  monde,  et  servoit  en  cela  de  modele  aux  nations  voisines, 

I'esprit  de  discorde  fot  toujours  nonrri  chea  em  ils  ttoient  toujour*  arrnes 

les  uns  contre  lesautres,  sans  que  levangile  qulla  venoient  de  recevoir  avec  tant  de 
respect  eut  pu  corriger  cet  esprit  de  discord**,  qui  fut  cause  de  taut  de  deaordres" 
— Abbh  Mac.  Geoghenan.  Hist.  (Tlrlnndts,  part  2.  c.  4 

i  One  historian  (O'Halloran,  book  x.  c.  1.)  attributes  to  this  prince  a  snccessfu 
attack  upon  the  Danes,  but  without  any  authority  for  the  assertion.  The  I'oly- 
chronicon.  indeed,  states  that,  at  the  time  when  Turgesins  landed,  Feidlimjwas  kimr 
of  Munster; — "tempore  Feldmidii  Norwe-jenaes.  duce  Tnrgesio.  terra m  banc  occu- 
parunt,"— hut  of  any  conflict  between  this  prince  and  the  |)nn«'S.  neither  the  Poly 
rhronicoo  nor  any  other  records  mnke  mention- 
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of  the  crown  of  Cashel ;  and  his  course  from  thenceforth  was 
marked  with  the  worst  excessesof  rude  and  lawless  power. 
While,  in  one  part  of  the  country,  the  Northmen  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  visiting  with  all  the  horrors  of  fire  and  sword  * 
such  devoted  monasteries  and  religious  houses  as  offered  temp- 
tations to  the  spoiler,  this  Irish  prince  was  to  be  found  in 
another,  pursuing  zealously  the  same  sacrilegious  course.  In 
many  instances,  too,  the  same  holy  communities  which  had 
served  as  victims  to  the  rage  of  the  foreign  barbarians,  were 
those  selected  for  fresh  ravage  by  their  no  less  barbarous  coun- 
trymen. Thus  the  monastery  of  Clonmacnois,  which  was  one 
of  those  laid  desolate  by  the  Danes, had  to  experience  a  similar 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  king  Feidlim ;  who,  besides 
burning  all  the  lands  of  the  abbey,  "up  to  the  church  door,"f 
put  numbers  of  its  holy  inmates  to  death.  In  like  manner, — 
except  that,  in  this,  case,  the  native  depredators  had  the  first 
fruits  of  the  spoil, — a  party  of  the  Danes  attacked  and  devas- 
tated Kildarc  but  a  short  time  after  it  had  been  forcibly  entered 
by  king  Feidlim,  and  the  clergy  carried  off  from  thence  in  cap- 
tivity along  with  his  own  slaves. 

In  this  year  (832 — 3)  died  the  monarch  Gonquovar,  after  a 
reign  of  about  fourteen  years,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  Niell  Calne,  son  of  Aodh  Ornidhe. 

It  has  been  shown  how  immensely  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
Leath-Mogh  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  gained  upon  that  of  the 
monarchy;  and  a  stirring  ambitious  prince  like  Feidlim  could 
not  fail  to  advance  still  further  the  usurpation.  So  daring  were 
his  inroads  into  the  monarch's  territory,  that,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  the  whole  country  from  Birr  to  Tara  was  laid  waste 
by  his  arms.  Having  revived  also  the  ancient  and  bitter  feud 
between  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught,  respecting 
their  claims  to  the  territory  now  called  Clare,  he  gained,  in  the 
course  of  this  contest,  a  sanguinary  victory  over  an  army  of  Co- 
nacians,  led  by  the  O'Niells ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  as  a 
double  triumph,  that,  on  the  very  same  day  when  he  received 
a  d.  hostages  from  the  princes  of  Connaught,  he  swept  with  his  army 
839  over  the  rich  plains  of  Meath,  and  seated  himself  proudly  in  the 

"  Cnm  dacibus  solitis  Marte  et  Volcano  —  Bromton. 

|  The  words  of  the  annalist,  u  Go  doroa  a  ciUe."— Annal.  IV.  Mag.  ad  an.  S38. 


which  led  Girnldos  to  rank  Feidlim  among  the  raooarchs  of  Ireland.  u  De  gente 
igitur  iate  ab  adventa  Patn'cii  usque  ad  Feldmidii  regis  tempore  33  regea  per  400 
annos  in  Hiberuia  regnaverunt."  See  Archdall  {Monasl.  Hibtrn.  at  Clonmacnois?). 
where,  likewise  on  the  authority  of  the  Muoster  Annals,  the  same  dignity  is  at- 
tributed to  Feidlim. 
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ancient  precincts  of  Tcmora.*  A  council  was  held  immediately 
after,  at  Clonmacnois,  where  Niell  the  monarch  delivered  to 
him  hostages;  and  on  that  day,  says  the  Munster  annalist,  Feid- 
lim  was  supreme  king  of  all  Ireland.  But  his  turbulent  career 
was  soon  brought  to  a  miserable  end.  A  few  years  after  these 
brilliant  events,  which  a  poet  of  his  own  times  commemorated, 
he  received,  while  devastating  the  lands  of  the  abbey  of  St. 
Ciaran,  a  wound  from  the  staff  of  the  abbot,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  curse  from  the  holy  man's  lips,  of  the  effects  of  which 
he  never  after  recovered.  Devoting  the  close  of  his  days  to 
penitence  and  the  Church,  he  died  in  the  following  year;f  and, 
in  the  very  face  of  all  the  enormities  which  their  own  pages  have  a.  p. 
recorded  of  him,  is  described  by  his  ecclesiastical  historians  as  Wti 
"the  most  religious  and  learned  anchoret  that  Erin  could 
boast  in  his  day.1 

In  the  year  837,  a  considerable  addition  had  been  made 
to  the  Danish  force  in  Ireland ; — two  lleets  from  the  Baltic,  con- 
sisting altogether,  it  is  said,  of  120  sail,  having  arrived,  one  in 
the  river  Boyne,  and  the  other  in  the  Liffey;  from  whence, 
pouring  forth  their  swarms  over  the  plains  through  which  these 
rivers  flow,  thev  inflicted  on  the  already  sacked  and  exhausted 
country  new  varieties  of  desolation  and  ruin.  It  was  their 
custom  thus  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  the  line 
inland  waters  of  Ireland  afforded;  being  enabled,  by  means 
of  light  barks  which  they  launched  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  to  pe- 
netrate far  into  the  country,  and,  by  sudden  landings,  take  the 
unguarded  and  panic-struck  natives  by  surprise. 

To  attempt  to  follow,  through  all  its  frightful  details,  the 
course  of  outrage  and  massacre  which  continued  to  be  pursued 
by  the  bands  of  Turgesius  throughout  the  remainder  of  that 
tyrant's  turbulent  life,  would  be  task  as  wearisome  as  revolting. 
Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  state  that  there  is  not  a  single  spot  of 
renown  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country,  not  one  of 
those  numerous  religious  foundations,  the  seat  and  monuments 
of  the  early  piety  ol  her  sons,  that  was  not  frequently,  during 
this  period,  made  the  scene  of  most  fearful  and  brutal  excesses. 
The  repeated  destruction  by  fire,  year  after  year,  of  the  same 

•  Annal.  IV.  Mag.  ad  an.  839.  (849.)  The  annals  of  Inisfalleu  add  that,  in  the 
course  of  this  inroad  he  carried  off  Gorroflatha,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Menth, 
together  with  all  her  handmaids. 

T  Annal.  IV.  Mag.  ad  an.  845.  [JErm  Com.  846.)  Her.  Hib.  torn,  i.,  in  Catal. 
Re  gum. 

X  Annal.  IV.  Mag.  The  Chrooiron  Scotorum  calls  him  "the  last  king  of  the 
Scots."  M'Curtin  quotes,  for  his  flattering  character  of  Feidlim.  the  Leabhar  lrs», 
or  Book  of  Records. 
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monasteries  and  churches,  may  naturally  be  accounted  for  by 
the  material  of  these  structures  having  been  wood.  But,  as  few 
things  of  any  value  could  have  survived  such  conflagrations,  the 
mere  wantonness  of  barbarity  alone,  could  have  tempted  them 
so  often  to  repeat  the  outrage.  The  devoted  courage,  however, 
of  those  crowds  of  martyrs  who  still  returned  undismayed  to  the 
same  spot,  choosing  rather  to  encounter  sufferings  and  death 
than  leave  the  holy  place  untenanted,  present  one  of  those  affect- 
ing pictures  of  quiet  heroism  with  which  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church  abounds. 

Though,  in  their  assaults  upon  religious  houses,  the  Danes  in 
general  put  most  of  the  inmates  to  death,  they  in  some  cases 
carried  off  the  chief  ecclesiastics,  either  as  hostages,  or  for  the 
sake  of  ransom.  Thus  Farannan,  the  primate  of  Armagh,  was, 
together  with  all  the  religious  and  students  of  the  house,  as  well 
as  the  precious  church  relics,  taken  away  to  the  Danish  ships  at 
Limerick;"  and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  Maelcob,  the 
bishop  of  Armagh,  and  Mocleus,  the  Reader,  were  in  like 
manner  made  prisoners  by  the  invaders. 

That  the  Northmen,  in  their  first  plundering  incursions,  may 
have  found  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  Ireland,  appears  by 
no  means  improbable.  Though  coined  money  was  not  yet 
introduced  among  the  natives,  f  and  the  word  "  pecunia,"  which 
is  often  supposed  to  have  implied  coin,  was  employed  in  those 
days  to  express  cattle  and  all  other  sorts  of  property,  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals,  in  ingots,  had  long  been  generally  known ; 
and  the  ornaments  of  the  shrines  in  which  saintly  relics  were 
inclosed,  appear  to  have  been,  in  many  instances,  valuable.^ 
The  tomb  of  St.  Brigid,  at  Kildare,  was  overhung,  weare  told, 
With  crowns  of  gold  and  silver;§  and  the  relics  of  St.  Coltimba, 
which  the  abbot  of  Iona  removed  for  safety,  in  the  year  830,  to 
Ireland,  are  stated  to  have  been  enclosed  in  a  shrine  of  gold.** 
The  luxury  of  ornament,  indeed,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  was  bestowed  on  the  illumination  and  covering  of  ma- 
nuscripts at  that  pcriod,f  f  would  lead  us  to  give  credit  to  much 

•  The  Four  Masters  place  this  event  in  843.    L'sher,  Ind.  Citron.  848. 

+  Simon  (Essay  on  Irish  Coins)  is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  bnt  having  no  authority 
in  favour  of  nis  notion  except  in  Saga*,  hi*  reason*  are  of  bnt  iittle  weight 

t  Shrines  of  told  and  silver  are  mentionf-d  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  under  the  dates 
a.  d.  799  and  800 

§  Coronis  anreis  et  argenteis  desuper  pendentibus.  Cogitosua,  de  Vita  S.  Brigtd '., 
a  work  which  Vossius  (d*>  Hist.  Lat.  1.  3.)  pronounces  to  be  of  great  antiquity  ;  but 
whether  of  ho  early  a  date  us  is  assigned  to  it,  nauiely,  the  *ixtb  centory,  appears 
doubtful.    See  Ware,  Writers. 
**  Her.  I  lib.  Scrip,  torn.  iv.  p.  206.  note 

ft  For  an  ntconnt  of  ihe  early  manuscripts  thus  embellished,  sec  Dr.  O'Connor 
Ep.  Nunc. 
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of  what  is  related  ol  the  richness  of  the  ustensils  found  in  mo- 
nasteries by  the  Danes. 

The  power  which  these  foreigners  had  now  so  long  exercised 
owed  clearly  its  consolidation  and  continuance  to  one  single 
directing  mind;  and  the  standard  raised  by  Turgesius,  however 
uneasily  and  amidst  constant  contlict  upheld,  presented  a  rallying 
point,  not  merely  to  the  multitude  of  Northmen  already  in  the 
country,  but  to  all  such  swarms  of  new  advenurers  as  were 
from  lime  to  time  attr  acted  to  its  shores.  To  these  lierce  and 
hardy  assailants,  combined  under  one  head,  and  having  one 
common  object,  was  opposed  a  brave  but  divided  people,  whose 
numerous  leaders  followed  each  his  own  personal  interest  or 
ambition;  and  who,  from  long  habits  of  indiscriminate  war- 
fare had  almost  lost  the  power  of  distinguishing  between  enemies 
and  fricods.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  such  was  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  that  while,  about  this  very 
period,  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  France  became  the  fief  of 
the  Northmen,  and  while  England  twice,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries, passed  tamely  under  their  yoke,  it  was  only  during  the 
short  interval  of  the  Turgesian  persecution  that  their  domi- 
nion can  fairly  be  asserted  to  have  prevailed  over  Ireland. 

That  upon  the  life  of  their  able  leader  the  power  of  the 
Danes  in  this  country  chielly  depended,  is  proved  by  the  rapid 
dissolution  of  their  union,  and,  consequently,  strength,  which 
succeeded  immediately  upon  his  death.  The  obscurity  which  844' 
involves  the  details  of  this  latter  event  has  been  turned  to 
account  by  those  ready  and  fluent  historians  who,  when  most 
stinted  in  facts,  are  then  always  most  prodigal  in  details; 
and  a  story,  briefly  related  by  Cambrensis,  respecting  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  Norse  chiefs  death,  has  become 
amplified  in  this  manner  by  successive  historians,  each  adding 
some  new  grace  or  incident  to  the  original  tale.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  the  anecdote,  as  told  by  Giraldus:*— The 
beauty  of  the  daughter  of  O'Melachlin,  king  of  !Mcath,  having 
awakened  a  passion  in  the  breast  of  Turgesius,  that  tyrant,  ac- 
customed to  the  ready  accomplishment  of  all  his  desires,  made 
known  to  her  father  the  unlawful  views  which  he  entertained. 
Concealing  his  horror  at  such  a  proposal,  the  king,  in  appear- 
ance, consented  to  surrender  to  him  his  daughter;  and  a  small 
island  upon  Loch-var,  in  the  county  of  Mealh,  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  desired  interview.  Thither  it  was  fixed  that  the 
princess,  attended  by  fifteen  maidens,  should  come  at  an  ap- 

"  F»ttn|.tm  oUrit  i'vn     IV  0  0 ■  ■  1 1 1 , ■  •  i     iim   rtr   r(ioi  (■  Tnrt'i  sn  n  ]:"»  midlis  int<  i 
■  rrtorefertCmW,,,. 
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pointed  hour;  and  there Turgesius,  with  as  many  young  Danish 
noblemen,  was  waiting  impatient  of  to  receive  her.  The  sup- 
posed handmaids,  however,  ofthe  princess  were,  in  reality,  fifteen 
brave  and  beardless  youths,  selected  for  the  purpose,  who,  hiding 
each  a  skian  or  dagger  under  his  robe,  took  advantage  of 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered,  and,  falling  upon  the  tyrant 
and  his  followers,  despatched  the  whole  party.  It  is  added, 
that  the  fame  of  this  gallant  achievement  having  spread  rapidly 
through  the  country,  the  Danes  were  in  every  quarter  attacked.* 
and  either  got  rid  of  by  the  knife  sword,  or  else  compelled 
to  return  to  Norway  and  the  different  isles  from  whence  they 
came.f 

This  romantic  account  of  the  death  of  Turgesius,  resembling, 
in  some  of  its'particulars,  a  stratagem  recorded  by  Plutarch  in 
his  life  of  Pelopidas,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Irish  books 
of  annals  ;  wherein  it  is  simply  stated,  that  the  tyrant  fell  into 
the  hands  of  O'Melachlin,  and  was  by  him  drowned  in  Loch- 
var4  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  real  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  this  pirate-king,  of  the  great  importance 
of  its  results  there  is  not  any  reason  to  doubt ;  and  although,  to 
the  wholesale  assertion  of  Giraldus,  that  Ireland  was  from 
thenceforth  entirely  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Danes,  her 
subsequent  history  affords  but  too  downright  a  contradiction,  it 
is  certain  that  their  power  was  from  thenceforth  considerably 
reduced;  and  that,  however  harassing  at  all  times,  and  even  oc- 
casionally formidable,  they  never  afterwards  regained  their  for- 
mer strength  or  sway. 


_..  IV.  Mag.  843.  (844.)  In  the  Chronic  de  Gent.  Northman,  published  by 
Andre  du  Chesue,  this  victory  of  the  Irish  over  the  Danes  (which  the  chronicler  places 
in  the  year  848),  in  thns  triumphantly  recorded :— M  Scoti  super  Northmannos  irroen- 
tes,  auxilio  Dei  victor**,  eos  a  suis  finibus  expellunt*'— Hist.  Franc,  et  Norman. 


Script.  Anfnj 

f  Kama  igitur  pernicibas  alia  totam  statim  insolara  pervolante,  et  rei 
ut  assolet,  divulgante  Norwagienaes  nbiqne  truncantnr,  et  in  brevi  omne 
acu  vi,  seu  dolo,  vel  morti  traduntur;  vel  iterutn  Norwagiani  et  insula*  unde  veneraat, 
tiavigio  adire  compellnntur.— (tirald.  Catnbrens.  Topog.  Hibern.  Dist.  iii.  c.  41. 

%  Annal.  Ult.  ad  an.  844.  This  lake  is,  by  Seward  [Topograph.  Hiben.),  placed 
near  Mullingar.  According  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  however,  the  scene  ofthe 
tyrant's  death  was  Lake  Annin  in  Meath.  Much  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  exact 
year  in  which  this  event  happened ;  some  placing  it  in  844,  when  Malachy  was  still 
but  king  of  Meath,  while  others  (Usher,  Ind.  Chron.)  advance  it  to  848,  when  be  had 
been  raised  to  the  throne  of  Ireland  I  have  followed,  as  the  reader  will  see.  the 
ordinary  date  of  our  own  annals ;  though  the  record  cited  above  from  the  Notm- 
Chronicles,  fixing  the  reduction  and  expulsion  ofthe  Danes  from  Ireland  at  A.  d  am, 
would  incline  me  to  think  that  the  date  of  the  death  of  Tnrgemua  should  be  referred 
tn  the  same  year 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

Arrival  of  Reinforcements  to  the  Danes. — Alliances  between  these  Foreigners  and 
the  Natives.—  Demoralising  Effects  thereof.—  Divisions  among  the  Northmen 
themselves.— Arrival  of  Three  Norwegian  Brothers  —Tax  called  Nose-money  im- 
posed on  the  Irish.— Reign  of  the  Monarch  Aod  Finliath.— Exploits  of  Anlaf  the 
Dane.— Reign  of  the  Monarch  Flan  Siona  —Retrospect  of  the  Affairs  of  the  Scots 
of  North  Britain.— Reign  of  Cormac  Mac  Calinan,  King  of  Monster.— Death  of 
Cortnac  in  the  Great  Battle  of  Moyalbe.— His  Character. 

So  signal  and  decisive  appeared  the  advantage  which  had 
been  gained  over  the  common  enemy,  that  Melachlin,  who 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ireland,4  despatched  ambas- 
sadors to  the  court  of  France  on  the  occasion,  announcing  hist 
intention  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City,  as  an  act  of 
thanksgiving  for  such  a  deliverance,  and  asking  permission  to 
pass  through  France  on  his  way.-}-  The  constant  influx  of  Irish 
missionaries  into  France  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
had  brought  the  two  countries,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  into 
amicable  relations  with  each  other;  and  the  high  repute  which 
the  learned  Irishman,  John  Erigena,  now  enjoyed  at  the  French 
court,  must  have  still  more  conciliated  for  his  countrymen  the 
good  opinion  both  of  the  monarch  and  his  subjects.  The  ambas- 
sadors sent  on  the  solemn  mission  just  referred  to,  were  the 
bearers  of  costly  presents  to  the  French  king;  but  the  intended 
visit  of  the  royal  pilgrim,  which  they  came  to  announce,  was, 
by  a  return  of  the  troubles  of  his  kingdom,  frustrated. 

The  Danes,  though  dispersed  and  apparently  subdued,  were 
still  numerous  in  those  parts  of  the  island  they  had  so  long 
possessed ;  and  waited  but  a  reinforcement  from  the  shores  of 
the  Balticf  to  enable  them  to  reappear  in  the  field  as  formida- 
ble as  ever.  With  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  pos- 
session they  had  lost,  they  were  of  course  not  slow  in  devising 

*  It  would  appear,  from  the  instance  of  MaJachy,  that  even  when  tard  of  all 
Meath  by  inheritance,  the  monarch  was  not  suffered  to  retain  that  principality 
after  his  succession  to  the  supreme  throne;  as  we  shall  liml  that,  during  Malachy's 
reign,  Meath  was  held  jointly  by  two  other  princes. 

f  M  Rex  Scotorum  ad  Carolum,  pacis  et  amicitiw  gratia,  legatos  cum  muneribus 
mittit,  yiam  sibi  petendi  Romara  concedi  deposcens."— Chron.  deGist.  Norman. 

\  With  an  easterly  wind  the  northern  navigators  calculated  but  three  days  as  UK- 
average  duration  of  a  voyage  to  the  British  isles :  —  M  Triduo,  flantihus  Enris,  vela, 
panduntur. n— Script.  Rer.  Dan, 
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means  for  its  speedy  recovery ;  and  accordingly,  in  (he  year  849/ 
a  fleet  from  the  north,  consisting  of  140  sail,  landed  a  fresh 
supply  of  force  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland  :i  and  the  war,  which 
had  slumbered  but  from  want  of  fuel,  was  now  with  all  its  for- 
mer vigour  rekindled. 

While  the  violence,  too,  of  the  contending  parties  continued, 
in  its  renewed  shape,  as  fierce  and  barbarous  as  ever,  there  was 
now  introduced  in  their  relations  to  each  other  a  material  and 
demoralising  change, — a  readiness  to  merge  their  mutual  hosti- 
lity in  the  joint  pursuit  of  plunder  or  revenge ;  and  to  fight  side 
by  side  under  the  same  banner,  regardless  of  aught  but  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  moment; — a  change,  which,  it  is  evident, 
to  the  moral  character  of  both  parties  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
deeply  and  lastingly  injurious.  Upon  the  public  mind  of  Ireland, 
in  particular,  the  effects  of  such  warfare  must  have  been  to  the 
deepest  degree  degrading.  The  dissensions  of  a  people  among 
themselves,  however  fatal  to  the  national  strength,  may  not  be  in- 
consistent with  a  generous  zeal  for  the  national  glory  and  wel- 
fare ;  but  when,  as  in  this  instance,  they  invite  the  foreigner  to 
cast  his  sword  into  the  scale,  they  not  only  blindly  invite  slavery, 
but  also  richly  deserve  it. 

The  first  example  of  such  degeneracy  at  this  period  was  set 
by  the  Irish  monarch,  Melachlin  himself;  who  achieved,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Danes,  a  dishonourable  victory  over  his 
own  countrymen.  In  like  manner,  a  prince  named  Keneth,  the 
lord  of  the  Cianachtaf  of  Meath,  was  enabled  by  the  same  base 
sort  of  confederacy  to  lay  waste  the  territories  of  the  princely  Hy- 
Niells  from  the  source  of  the  Shannon  tothe  sea.§ 

Had  this  spirit  of  disunion  and  faithlessness  been  confined  to 
the  natives  alone,  they  must  at  once  have  fallen  as  easy  prey  to 
the  stranger;  but,  luckily,  the  habit  of  serving  as  mercenaries 
soon  estranged  the  loyalty  of  the  Danes  from  their  own  cause  : 
and,  according  as  they  became  divided  among  themselves,  they 

■ 

•  Annal.  Inisfall.  ad  an.  849 

t  Ware,  Antiq  c.  24  —Annals  of  Ulafer,  ap.  Jobnstene.  Antiq.  Scand  Celt. 

%  There  were  several  other  Cianachtas  throughout  Ireland;  bnt  this  in  Meatli, 
and  the  other,  called  the  Cianarhta  of  Olingiven,  in  the  North  Hy-Nial,  were  the 
most  noted  See  Dissert,  on  Hist,  of  Ireland.— There  was  also  another  in 
from  whence  a  sept  of  the  O'Connors  derived  the  title  of  O'Concubar  Rianachta. 
O'Brien  (in  voce  Cianachta)  interprets  the  use  of  the  word,  in  this  instance, M  M 
that  these  O'Connors  were  descended  from  Ciau,  the  son  of  the  great  O  hoi  Olluro, 
and  this  derivation  of  the  term  wonld  seem  to  be  countenanced  by  a  similar  applica- 
tion of  the  word  Eoganacth  to  territories  belonging  to  the  descendants  of  Eogao  Wore 
(see  Ware,  Antiq.  c.  7.).  But  Cianachta  appears  to  me  to  have  had  a  more  general 
import;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  by  Tigernacb  {Rer. 
p.  44.).  must  have  meant.  I  think,  a  particular  measure  of  land,  as  be  speaks  tnere 
of  Ma  thirty-fold  Ci  ana  c  ha  ta Trichac  Ciansa 

f>  Annal.  IV.  M.ig  ad  ann  84H. 
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grew  less  formidable  as  enemies.  There  occurred  an  event,  also, 
about  the  middle  of  this  century,  which  added  a  new  source  of 
internal  division  to  the  many  that  already  distracted  and 
weakened  their  strength.  An  army  of  Northmen,  called  the 
Dubh-Galls,  or  Black  Strangers,  as  being  of  a  different  race 
from  those  hitherto  known  in  Ireland,  having  landed  in  consi- 
derable force  in  the  year  850/  made  an  attack  on  the  Fin-Galls, 
or  White  Strangers,  already  in  possession  of  Dublin,  ;-  and 
after  defeating  them  with  great  slaughter,  made  themselves 
masters  of  that  city  and  its  adjoining  territories.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  the  Fin-Galls,  being  reinforced  from  their 
own  country,  attacked  the  Black  Gentiles,  by  whom  they  had 
been  driven  from  Dublin;  and,  after  a  battle  which  lasted, 
according  to  the  annalists4  three  days  and  three  nights,  com- 
pelled them  to  abandon  their  ships,  and  regained  possession  of 
the  city. 

It  was  soon  after  this  latter  occurrence  that  the  three  brothers, 
Anlaf,  Ivar,  and  Sitric,  of  the  royal  blood  of  Norway,  arriving 
with  a  large  army  collected  from  the  different  isles  of  the  North, 
took  possession  of  the  three  great  maritime  positions, — Dublin,  a.  r*. 
Limerick,  and  Waterford  ;J  and  while  Anlaf  and  Ivar,  to  whom  863> 
fell  the  sovereignty  over  the  two  former  cities,  enlarged  con- 
siderably their  boundaries,  and,  it  is  not  improbable,  fortified 
them,  the  remaining  brother,  Sitric,  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  been  the  first  founder  of  Waterford.  ** 

•  Ado.  Ult  —Ware  and  1  .anignn  place  it  in  the  year  861.    The  Fonr  Masters 
as  usual,  antedate  the  event  making  it  in  849. 

t  In  Harris's  Annals  of  Dublin,  a.  d.  838,  it  is  said,  u  Dublin  now  submitted  to 
them  (the  Ostmen,  or  Danes)  for  the  first  time,  in  which  they  raised  a  strong  rnth, 
and  thereby  curbed  not  only  the  city,  but,  in  a  little  time,  extended  their  conquests 
through  Fingal  to  the  north,  and  as  f»r  as  Bray  and  the  mountains  of  Wick  low  to 
the  sooth.  These  parts  seem  to  have  been  soon  utter  made  Die  head  of  the  Danish 
settlements  in  Leinster ;  and  from  them  Fingal  took  its  name,  an  much  as  to  say.  The 
Territory  of  the  fVhite  Foreigners,  or  Norwegians,  as  the  country  to  the  south  of 
Dublin  was  called  Dubh-Gafl,  or  the  Territory  of  the  Black  Foreigners,  from  the 
Danes.  This  last  denomination  is  not  preserved  in  history,  that  we  know  of;  but  it 
remains  by  tradition  among  the  native  Irish  of  these  parts  to  this  t'ay."  The  writer 
would  have  found,  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  the  name  of  Duhh-ghall  ap- 
plied to  these  strangers  ;  while  in  the  iknnals  of  Inisfalien  and  of  l  ister,  they  are  styled 
„        Uubh-gentie,  or  Black  Gentile*,  and  the  others  Fionn  geinte,  or  White  Gentiles. 

t  Annal.  Ult  ad  an.  851  (852).    Anna  I.  Inisfall.  ad  an.  852. 

$  Annal.  Ult.  ad  an.  852  (853).  Annal.  Inisfall.  ad  an.  853. 
/'  Smith,  flirt,  of  Waterford,  c.  4.-"  Were  we  to  believe  Giraldus  Cnmbren- 
ws,n  says  Dr.  Lamgan,  u Sitric  was  the  founder  of  Limerick.*'  (c  xxi.  sect.  14. 
note  143.)  Bet  this  is  an  oversight;  for  it  is  to  Ivar  that  <  iiraldus  attributes  the  con- 
struction of  this  city.  w  Constructs  itaqne  primo  civitatibtts  tribus.  I  uhlinia.  Gwa- 
terfordia.  Limerico,  Dublinia?  principatus  cessit  Amelao,  Gwaterfordiae  Svtaraco, 
Limerici  Yaoro."—Tqpop.  Hib.  Dist.  iii.  e.  43.  It  is  clear  that  Dublin,  of  which 
Giraldus  attributes  the  building  to  Amlaf,  had  been  in  existence,  though  probably 
bnt  an  inconsiderable  place,  long  before  this  lime;  and  the  Annals  of  Inisfalien  fix. 
the  first  occupation  of  it  by  the  Danes,  in  the  year  837.  Of  Limerick,  its  historian, 
Ferrer,  says,  «  According  to  a  manuscript  in  the  editor's  possession,  the  Danes  got 
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However  suspicious,  in  most  of  its  circumstances,  is  the  tale 
told  by  Cambreasis,*  respecting  the  stratagems  of  their  brother 
chieftains,  in  coming  under  the  assumed  guise  of  merchants,  and 
thus  obtaining  for  themselves  and  their  followers  a  friendly  foot- 
ing in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  to  their  skill  and  success  in  commercial  pursuits,  as 
well  as  to  that  command  over  the  Irish  sea-coasts  which  their 
position  and  practice  in  seamanship  gave  them,  they  were  mainly 
indebted  for  the  acknowledged  influence  they  so  soon  attained 
throughout  the  kingdom.  How  considerable  was  the  amount 
of  this  power  may  bejudged  from  two  pregnant  facts  stated  by 
the  annalists, — that  to  these  brothers  not  only  ,the  foreigners 
throughout  the  whole  island  submitted,  but  likewise  the  natives 
were  all  compelled  to  pay  them  tribute.f 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  tributethey  exacted  from  the  Irish, 
or  whether  it  resembled  the  famous  Danegeltin  its  first  form, 
when  paid  by  the  English  to  purchase  a  respite  from  Danish 
plunder,  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  records.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  of  a  tax  imposed  by  Turgesius,  called  Agiod-Sron, 
or  Nose-money,  from  the  penalty  attached  to  its  nonpayment 
being  no  less  than  the  loss  of  the  defaulter's  nose.  A  sort  of 
tax,  bearing  the  same  name,  but  not  enforced  by  the  same  in- 
human forfeit,  appears,  from  one  of  the  Sagas, ^  to  have  been 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians;  and  such,  most  pro- 
bably, was  the  nature  of  the  tribute  now  exacted  by  their  des- 
cendants, though  thus  misrepresented,  according  to  the  usual 
bias  of  history  when  the  hand  of  an  enemy  holds  the  pen. 

On  the  death  of  the  monarch,  Melachlin,  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  throne  by  Aodh  Finliath,  a  prince§  of  the  northern 
Hy-ISiell,  who  had  just  before  his  accession,  in  concert  with  the 
Danes,  overrun  and  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Meath.  The  prin- 
cipality, which  formed  no  longer  an  inseparable  adjunct  of  the 
monarchy,  was,  at  the  time  of  Aodh's  succession,  held  in  partition 
between  the  two  princes,  Lorcan  and  Concobar ;  on  the  former 
of  whom  the  new  monarch  laid  violent  hands,  and  deprived  him 

possession  of  Limerick  in  the  year  855."  Bat  we  have  seen  that,  oboat  a  dozen 
yean  earlier,  Unit  place  had  been  used  by  the  Northmen  an  a  station  fur  their  ships. 

*  Topograph.  Hibern.  Dist.  3.  c.  43.  . 

f  IV.  Ma*,  ad  ann.  851.  Anoal.  Inisfall,  ad  ann.  852.  The  latter  annalist  thus 
states  the  fact : — Gur  ghiallaat  Doohlaunaicch  Eirionu  do,  7  cios  o  Ghadhnlaibh  do. 

\  In  the  Ynglinga  Saga,  it  is  said  that  Odin  introduced  snch  laws  as  before  were 
in  use  among  the  Asi;  and,  u  throughout  all  Swedland,  the  people  pair!  nnto  Odin* 
Scotpenny  for  each  nose." 

$  Annal.  Inisfall.  ad  an  863.  According  to  these  anuals,  it  was  through  the  aid  of 
Anlaf  and  the  Danes,  that  Aodh  Finliath  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
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of  his  eyes;  while  the  latter  was  drowned  at  Clonard  by  Aodh's 
accomplice  and  ally,  Anlaf  the  Dane/ 

The  deeds  of  this  adventurous  Northman  occupy  aconspi- 

cuous  space  in  the  records  of  his  time.  Besides  his  various 
exploits  in  Irish  warfare,  among  which  the  spoliation  of  the  rich 
city  of  Armagh,  and  the  burning  of  its  shrines  and  hospitals  was 
not  the  least  memorable,  he  also  refreshed  his  veteran  followers 
with  an  occasional  inroad  into  North  Britain,  where  the  now 
weakened  Britons  of  Strath-Clyde  opposed  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance ;  and  the  renowned  fortress  of  Alcluyd,  after  a  blockade  a.  ©. 
of  four  months,  fell  into  his  power.f  At  length,  in  one  of  these  8(59 
incursions  into  the  Albanian  territory,  he  was  surprised  by  a 
stratagem  of  the  Scots  And  slain. 

The  fame  of  Ireland,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  exile  and 
sufferer,  was,  even  in  these  dark  times,  maintained ;  and  we  find 
Roderick,  king  of  Wales,  when  compelled  to  abandon  his  own 
dominions  to  the  Danes,  seeking  an  asylum  on  the  Irish  shores.} 

After  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  the  monarch,  Aodh  Finliath,  a.  n. 
departed  this  life;  and  Flan  Siona,  a  prince  of  tha  South  Hy-  m 
Fsiell,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  It  has  been  seen,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  establishment  of  an  Irish  colony  in  North  Bri- 
tain^ how  close  and  friendly  continued  to  be  the  intercourse  be- 
tween that  settlement  and  the  mother  country — cemented  as 
it  was  by  all  those  ties  which  consanguinity,  perpetual  alliance, 
and  frequent  intermarriages,  could  create.  To  this  connection 
between  the  two  kingdoms  a  new  link  had,  during  the  late 
reign,  been  added  by  the  marriage  of  the  Irish  monarch,  Aodh 
Finliath,  with  Malmaria,  the  daughter  of  the  renowned  Keneth 
Mac-Alpine. 

Some  time  having  elapsed  since  I  last  submitted  to  the  reader 
any  notice  of  the  affairs  of  the  Scots  of  North  Britain," — a 
people  whose  annals  the  parent  country  long  identified  with  her 
own,}} — it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  briefly  the  course  of 

*  IV.  Mag.  ad  ao.  862  (863). 

t  A onal  Ult  ad  an.  869,  and  870.   "Alcluyd  waa  wholly  rased  to  the  around 
The  '  Black  Strangers '  were  resistless ;  and  the  Britons,  Saxons,  Angles,  and)  Pick, 
were  mingled  in  captivity  beneath  the  yoke  of  Aulafand  Hingvar  (Ivar)." — Pal- 
grave,  English  Commonwealth^  c.  xiv. 

i  Anna).  Ult.  ad  an.  876. 

6  For  accounts  of  the  original  settlements  of  the  Irish  in  North  Britain,  see  c.  vii. 
p.  1(10,  undo,  xi  p.  184. 
Seec.  12.  p.  194. 

"H*  Not  unfreqnently,  too,  the  records  of  the  affairs  of  Albany  have  been  corrected 
by  reference  to  those  of  the  mother  conntry :  for  an  instance  of  this,  see  Rer.  Htb. 
Script,  torn.  i.  p.  88.,  and  torn.  iv.  p.  367.  u  In  rebus  Albanicis,"  says  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor, u  loner  sccuratiores  sunt  Hibernici  Annates."  He  adds,  that  if  Kennedy  in 
his  Chronological  Genealogy  of  the  Stuarts,  had  been  more  diligent  in  consulting  the 
Irish  annals,  he  woo  Id  not  have  fallen  into  so  many  errors. 
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that  colony  since  the  period  at  which  our  last  notice  of  it  ter- 
minated. The  ruler  of  the  Scoto-Irish  settlement  at  that  time 
was  Aidan,  the  royal  friend  of  St.  Columba,  under  whose  sway 
(a.d.  590.)  it  ceased  to  be  tributary  to  the  Irish  crown,  *  and 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  On  the  small  stage  of  this  mi- 
niature realm,f  we  find  acted  over  again  most  of  the  dark  and 
troubled  scenes  of  the  Irish  pentarchy;  the  same  lawlessness 
and  turbulence,  redeemed  sometimes  by  the  same  romantic  he- 
roism ;  a  similar  reverence  for  all  that  was  sanctioned  by  the 
past,  combined  with  as  light  and  daring  a  recklessness  of  the 
future.  That  rooted  attachment  to  old  laws  and  usages  which 
marked  the  natives  of  the  mother  country,  was  here  trans- 
mitted in  full  force  to  their  descendants  ;t— the  ancient  language, 
and  all  the  numerous  traditions  of  which' it  was  the  vehicle ;  the 
system  of  clanship,  and  laws  of  succession ;  even  the  old  parti- 
coloured dress  worn  by  the  ancient  Scots, — all  continued  to  be 
retained  in  North  Britain  to  a  much  later  period  than  among 
the  original  Irish  themselves. 

The  native  hardihood  of  the  early  colony  had  been  strongly 
manifested,  not  only  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  maintained 
themselves  in  their  rude  mountain  holds,  in  despite  of  an  un- 
genial  clime,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fierce  enemy,  the 
Picts,  but  also  in  their  conversion  afterwards  of  this  enemy  into 
an  ally,  and  the  gallant  stand  made  by  them  jointly  against  the 
legions  of  mighty  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  their  king  Aidan 
(572 — 605),  the  longest  and  most  glorious  of  any  in  the  Dal- 
riadic  annals,  these  Highlanders  encountered  the  Saxon  in- 
vaders on  the  borders  of  Westmorland,  and  in  two  several 
engagements  defeated  them4  At  length,  elated  too  much  by 
his  successes,  Aidan  ventured  to  attack  the  Bernician  king, 

4  See,  for  an  account  of  (he  contention  held  at  Dromceat  in  the  year  51K), 
p.  105.  "  At  that  convention,"  says  O'Flaherty, u  Aidan  obtained  an  exemption  from 
payiug  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Ireland  ;  and,  consequently,  the  honours  and  dignities 
attendant  on  a  free  and  absolute  sovereignty."—  ( 'kronol.  and  Geneal.  Catalogue 
of  the  King$  of Scotland,  Orygia  Vindicated,  c.  12. 

t  The  region  occupied  by  the  Scoto-Irish  colony,  comprised  only  K entire,  Argyle, 
and  some  of  the  islets.  In  a  note  on  the  annals  of  Tigernach,  ad  ac.  502,  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor thus  describes  the  extent  of  this  smnll  kingdom:— M  Negioues  quas  filii  Era  oc- 
capnvernnt  tendehant  a  freto  Dunbrittannico,  inclndentes  Kentireaui.  Knapdaliam, 
Ijoarnam,  Ardgatheltam,  et  Braidalhan,  cum  vicinis  iusulis  Hebriduiu."  Some  late 
writers  have  been  induced,  by  the  unsafe  authority  of  Whitaker,  to  refer  the  date 
of  the  migrations  of  the  sons  of  Erck  to  the  beginning  of  tho  fm.tli  century  ;  but  the. 

Psriod  fixed  for  this  event  (a.  d.  503),  by  all  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  will,  as 
inkertou  justly  observes,  M  to  any  one  tne  least  versed  in  Irish  history,  or  in  the  old 
Scottish  chronicles,  be  as  openly  evinced  as  any  date  of  Greek  or  Roman  history." — 
Enquiry,  part.  iv.  c.  3. 

%  both  these  victories  of /Kdanare  mentioned,  in  the  annals  of  lister.  at5Sl,  and 
589.  In  the  curious  Dnan  ascribed  to  Malcolm  the  Third's  bard,  this  Scoto-Irish 
king  is  called  M  Kdno  of  the  extended  territories  " 
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/Ethelfrid,  in  the  full  career  of  his  victories,  and  sustained,  on 
that  occasion,  so  signal  a  defeat,  that  he  himself  was  but  able  to 

escape  with  a  few  followers  from  the  field.'  This  was  the 
last  effort  of  military  prowess,  ]  out  of  their  own  immediate  re- 
gion, upon  which  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  are  known  for  some 
centuries  to  have  ventured.  After  the  death  of  this  able  prince, 
not  merely  their  external  influence  declined,  but  the  peace  and 
union  which  he  had  managed  to  maintain  within  his  small  domi- 
nions, almost  entirely  vanished. 

The  elements  of  anarchy  which  this  Irish  colony  had  im- 
ported with  them,  in  their  system  of  chieftainship,  and  the 
rivalry  of  septs  which  naturally  sprung  out  of  it,}  were,  of 
course,  not  tardy  in  developing  themselves;  and  there  arose  a 
feud  between  the  two  kindred  races  of  Fergus  and  Lorn,§ 
which  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  divided  thissmall  com- 
munity into  two  fierce  and  irreconcilable  factions.  Through- 
out the  whole  time  during  which  this  division  lasted,  the 
respective  tribes  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  strife;  and 
we  are  told  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  each  ot  the  antagonist 
sovereigns  bad  sent  outta  fleet  composed  of  currachs,  or  small 
leathern  boats,  to  attack  the  dominions  of  the  other,  the  two 
armaments  met  otf  Ardanesse,  on  the  coast  of  Argyleshire, 
and  a  naval  battle  took  place  between  them,  which  ended  in  a 
victory  on  the  side  of  the  belligerent  who  boasted  his  descent 
in  the  line  of  Fergus.    At  length  an  arrangement  was  brought 
about,  by  which,  as  in  the  alternate  succession  of  the  north  and 

*  Bede  thus  speaks  of  the  second  hattle  :— w  Motus  yas  protections  .^Eidan  rex 
Scotnrum  qui  Britain  am  inhabitant  venit  contra  eum  enm  immense  exercito,  sed  cum 
paucis  virtue  aufugit.**— -Hist.  Ecclesiast.,  lib.  i.  c.  34.  Tbe  record  of  this  battie,  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  i*  thns  confusedly  rendered  by  a  late  (translator : — "  The  Scots 
fought  with  the  Daireathians,  and  with  Ethel  frith,  king  of  the  Northumbrians."  A 
full  account  of  the  achievements  of  this  Scoto  Irish  king  .may  be  fruud  in  Bucha- 
nan, Rer.  Scot.  Hist.  lib.  5.  Rex  xlix. 

\  According  to  Sigebert.  ad  an.  615,  this  defeat  of  the  Scoto-Irish  had  been  fore- 
told by  the  apostle  of  tbe  English,  Augostin.  uHaec  calaruitas  Scottis  contingit  se- 
cundum vaticininm  Augustini  episcopi,  qui  interminatus  est  Scottos  ab  Anglis  fore 
peri  cue  ndo*." 

Bishop  Lloyd  thns  marks  the  dates,  both  of  this  event  and  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Scots  in  North  Britain : — M  In  the  year  603  (which  I  reckon  to  have  been  just  a 
hundred  years  after  their  comiug  into  Britain),  that  prince,  Aidan,  having  a  jealousy 
of  ^theltrid,  &.c."— On  Church  Govern,  c.  i. 

i  Sine  rege  ac  certo  imperio  per  cognitionex  tribntim  sparsis.— Buchan,\\b.  A. 

$  At  a  still  earlier  period,  the  race  of  Fergus  alone  had  supplied  sufficient  materials 
of  discord  from  its  own  stock, — tbe  septs  of  Cotngnl  \  and  of  Gauran,  both  de- 
scended from  Fergus,  having,  for  a  length  of  time,  convulsed  this  small  realm  with 
their  feuds.  At  length,  in  571,  a  sanguinary  battle  decided  their  respective  preten- 
sions, leaving  the  tribe  of  Gauran  in  possession  of  Kintire,  while  Argyle  fell  to  tbe 
tri!>e  of  Comgall  •  w  and  these  two  tribes,"  says  Chalmers,  "arc  sometimes  distin- 
guished in  the  Irish  annals  as  the  sept  of  Kintire,  and  the  sent  of  Argail." — V  ol 
Book  »•  c.  vi.  See  also  this  useful  work  (Ak\  citat  )  for  a  Genealogical  Table  of 
the  Dalriadic  Kings. 
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south  Hy-Niells  in  Ireland,  the  rival  races  of  Lorn  and  Fergus 
were,  each  in  turn,  to  succeed  the  other  on  the  throne. 

During  the  whole  of  this  state  of  affairs,  of  which  the  Picts, 
U  might  be  supposed,  would  gladly  have  taken  advantage,  as 
opening  so  favourable  a  field  for  designs  against  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  Scottish  neighbours,  no  act  indicative  of  such  a 
policy  appears  to  be  recorded  ;  and  it  was  not  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  (a.  d.  736.)  that  the  series  of  fierce 
conflicts  between  the  Scots  and  Picts  commenced,  which  ended, 
after  a  long  struggle  and  with  alternate  success,  in  placing  a 
Scoto-Irish  prince  on  the  throne  of  the  Pictish  kings. 

With  the  expectation,  doubtless,  of  softening,  by  a  family 
alliance,  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  two  kingdoms,  a  mar- 
riage was  contracted,  early  in  the  ninth  century  between  Achy, 
or  Achaius,  king  of  the  Scots,  and  a  Pictish  princess  named 
(jrgusia;  and  this  connection,  though  it  had  not  the  effect  of 
even  abating  the  mutual  enmity  of  the  two  kingdoms,  was 
the  means  ultimately  of  conducing  to  that  only  issue  of  such 
a  contest  by  which  it  could  be  summarily,  and  without  chance 
of  revival,  extinguished.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, Keneth  Mac  Alpine,  the  grandson  of  the  princess  Urgusia, 
furnished  with  the  double  claim  arising  from  military  prowess 
and  bis  maternal  descent,  took  the  field,  assisted  by  Irish  auxi- 
liaries, against  the  Picts;  and,  after  a  battle,  renewed,  as  the 
chroniclers  tell  us,  no  less  than  seven  times  in  one  day,  gained 
a  victory  over  that  people  (a.  d.  843.)  so  complete  and  decisive, 
as  to  have  been  exaggerated  by  panic  and  fiction  into  their 
total  extirpation/  By  this  event  the  crowns  of  Albany  and 
Pictland  were  both  united  on  one  head;  and  from  the  same 
epoch  is  to  be  dated  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish  kingdom 
in  North  Britain; — although  it  is  certain  that  the  application  of 
the  name  of  Scotia  to  that  country  did  not  begin  to  come  into 
use  before  the  eleventh  century.-} 

• 

*  The  original  source  of  this  extravagant  fiction  was  the  ancient  chronicler,  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  according  to  whom  the  very  language  of  the  Picts  passed  suddenly 
into  oblivion : — u  Non  solum  reges  eoruro.  et  principes,  et  populum  deperiisse,  vernm 
etiam  stir  pern  omnein,  et  lingua  m  et  mentionem  simul  defecisse."— Lib.  i.  Buchanan 
mentions  an  ancient  prophecy,  which  had  foretold  this  utter  extinction  of  the  Picta 
by  the  Scots. :— "  Divinitus  Pictis  dictiouein  esse  datam  fore,  ut  aliquando  tola  gens 
a  Scotis  deleretur." — Lib.  iv. 

f  Usher  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  no  instance  can  be  produced  of  the  name 
Scotia  having  been  applied  to  the  present  Scotland  before  the  eleventh  century  ;— 
uQuod  nt  ante  ttndecnnum  post  Christi  nativitatetn  seculum  hand  quaquam  fac- 
tum, in  fine  prarcedentis  Capitis  declarnvimiis  :  ita  neminem,  qui  toto  antecedentiuni 
annorum  spacio  scripserit  produci  posse  arbitramur  qui  Scotitt  appellatione  Al- 
banian) unquam  designaverit." — Ecclt  s.  Printord.  c.  16  Dr.  O'Connor  follows  Usher 
in  this  opinion  (Prol.  i.  60.)  ;  and  Pinkerton,  agreeing  with  both,  says,  "the  truth  U. 
that  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  eleventh,  the  names  Scotia  and  Scoti  belonged 
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At  this  time  the  celebrated  Lia  Eail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny, 
upon  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  used  to  be  inau- 
gurated/ and  which  had  been  brought  over  into  Albany  by 
Fergus,  the  leader  of  the  Dalriadic  colony,  was  removed  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  Picts  from  Argyle  to  Scone,  where  it  remained 
till  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  by  whom  it  was  transferred  to 
Westmister  Abbey. 

To  return  to  the  course  of  our  history. — The  marriage  of 
Malmaria,  the  daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  the  Picts  to  Aodh 
Finliatb,  the  monarch  now  ruling  over  Ireland,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  continuance  of  the  ancient  ties  of  amity  between 
the  two  kindred  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  of  Albany.  After  A  b 
Aodh's  death,f  his  successor,  Flan  Siona  (a.  d.  879.),  solicited 
also  and  won  the  hand  of  the  widowed  queen  Malmaria,  who 
became,  through  this  double  alliance,  the  means  of  connecting 
the  three  great  branches  of  the  Hy-Niell  race,  the  Tyronian, 
the  Clan-Colman,  and  the  Slanian,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
the  fourth,  or  Tyrconnel  branch  from  the  succession  to  the 
monarchy4 

Among  the  deficiencies  most  to  be  complained  of  by  a 
reader  of  our  early  history,  is  the  want  of  the  interest  and  in- 
struction arising  from  the  contemplation  of  individual  character 
— the  rare  occurrence,  not  merely  of  marked  historical  per- 
sonages, but  of  any  actors  in  the  tumultuous  scene  sufficiently 
elevated  above  their  contemporaries  to  attract  the  eye  in  pass- 
ing, or  form  a  resting  place  for  the  mind.  To  this  but  too 
obvious  defect  of  our  early  annals,  a  rare  exception  occurs  at  the 
period  we  have  now  reached,  in  the  person  of  Cormac  Mac  ^j* 
Culinan,  king  and  bishop  of  Cashe),  whose  connection  with  to 
the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  history  of  his  country, 

solely  to  Ireland  and  the  I  nub." — Enquiry,  part  iv.  c.  I.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there- 
fore, anticipates  by  a  century  or  two,  when,  io  speaking  of  Kenneth  Macalpine, 
he  »ayt*.  M  The  country  nnitca  under  his  sway  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  catted 
Scotland;  which  name  it  baa  ever  since  retained." — Hist,  of  Scotland,  Cab.  Cyc. 
vol.  i.  c.  li. 

*  Said  to  have  been  brought  into  Ireland  by  the  Tuatha  de-Danaan.— See  c.  r 
p.  60.    Of  Ihw  relic,  and  its  removal,  Drayton  thus  males  mention: — 

M  Oar  Longflhanks.  Scotland's  scourge,  who  to  the  Oreads  raugbt 

His  sceptre;  and  with  him,  from  wild  Albania  brought 
The  reltqnes  of  her  crown  (by  him  first  placed  here), 
The  seat  on  which  her  kings  inaugurated  were." 

Polyolb.  Sevcnicettih  Souq. 

\  iv.  Mag.  ad  ann.  S76.  f&rtc  commun.  879.) 

%  Hiac  aeqiutur  O  NeiUoa  Tirouensea  Clan  Colmannos,  et  Clan  Slanios  per  Mael- 
inariam  cotwoaaton  fuUse,  etTircoonalleuaea  a  Reginune  llibernorum  prorsns  exclu- 
R*r.  Hib.  Script,  t.  iv.  ad  ann.  87b.  Note.   See  alao,  Divert  on  the  Hist,  of 
Ireland,  sect,  a  v. 

Ill  • 
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imparts  an  interest  to  his  name  and  reign  but  seldom  atten- 
dant upon  the  records  of  his  brother  kings  and  bishops. 

The  union  of  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  powers  in  the  same 
person  was  not  without  precedent  in  Cormao's  own  family ; — 
two  of  his  ancestors,  Oncobar  and  Cenfilad,  having  been,  at 
their  respective  periods,  kings  of  Casbel  as  well  as  bishops  of 
Einly.*  As  Cashel  bad,  in  the  times  preceding  his  reign,  been 
comprised  in  the  see  of  Emly,  some  wonder  has  been  expressed 
at  its  appearance  as  a  distinct  bishopric  in  the  instance  of  king 
Cormac.  But  though  no  record  of  the  change  exists,  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded  that,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  high 
political  rank  which  Munsler  had  now  assumed,  its  capital  city 
had  been  equally  advanced  on  the  scale  of  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  it  seems  even  probable  that  the  station  of  metropo- 
lilical  see  which  Cashel  afterwards  attained  had  long  before 
been  held  virtually  by  it  as  the  capital  of  Munster. 

In  upholding  the  triple  character  of  king,  bishop,  and  war- 
rior, this  prince  had  been  anticipated  by  his  ancestor,  Olchobar 
Mac-Kenedi,  who,  in  like  manner,  though  a  bishop  and  abbot, 
illustrated  the  annals  of  his  reign  by  a  brilliant  victory  over  the 
Dancs.f 

The  very  brief  period  during  which  Cormac  held  the 
sceptre  was  passed,  unremittingly,  by  him  in  warfare  both 
with  the  monarch  and  the  king  of  Leinster;  but  whether 
through  provocation  originating  with  himself  or  his  antagonists 
is  a  point  variously  represented  by  historians.  Judging  from 
the  dates,  however,  assigned  to  the  transactions  by  the  anna- 
lists, it  is  clearly  unjust  to  attribute  the  first  hostile  movement 
to  Cormac,  who,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  been  admi- 
nistering the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  in  peace,  when  Flann- 
Siona,  then  monarch  of  Ireland,  made  an  irruption  into  Mun- 
sler, and  laid  waste  the  country  from  Gaura  to  Limerick.j: 
An  opportunity  of  taking  revenge  for  this  wanton  inroad  was  not 
long  wanting.  In  the  following  year,  attended  by  Flaherty,  the 
warlike  abbot  of  Iniscalhy,  who  was  the  chief  prompter  and 
a  .0  a^v^er  of  his  military  enterprises,  Cormac  gave  battle  to  the 
907  monarch  and  his  confederates,  on  the  Heath  of  Moylena,  a 
plain  memorable  in  the  traditions  of  older  times,$  and  having 

1  <IYare  8  B^oi*.  «t  Emly  and  Cashtl. 

7  llt  m;»y  be,"  8ay9  Lauigan,  *  that  be  was  originally  bead  bishop  at  Cashel, on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  accord iug  to  the  Irish  system  of  raisiug  distinguished 
*H>r*m>  to  the  episcopal  rank  in  places  where  previously  there  had  been  no  bishops  " 
—■Chap.  xiii.  §  lv. 

$  Annal.  Inisfall.  ad  an.  906.   Aunal.  Hit.  ad  an.  905. 

$  I  he  phio  of  J*ne,  in  the  Kiop's  County,  remarkable  in  cur  history  for  havn? 
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gained  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  obtained  hostages  as  marks 
of  submission  from  their  royal  leader.  Still  further  to  follow 
up  his  success  and  bring  into  subjection  the  proud  power 
of  the  Hy-Niels,  Cormac  marched  also  into  Roscommon,  and 
there  exacted  similar  pledges  of  submission  ;  thus  conferring 
upon  the  Church  the  rare  and  welcome  triumph  of  seeing 
the  northern  portion  of  the  island  rendered  tributary  to  an 
ecclesiastical  sovereign. 

The  original  source  of  the  hostile  feelings  which  had  first 
given  rise  to  this  war  appears  to  have  been  the  part  taken  by 
the  monarch  in  encouraging  and  aiding  the  people  of  Leinster 
in  their  refusal  to  pay  the  customary  tributes  to  the  king 
of  Munster.*  This  right  or  custom  of  receiving  tribute  in 
exchange  for  subsidies  or  wages,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
relations  established  between  the  superior*  and  inferior  princes, 
was  originally  excised  by  the  subordinate  kings  only  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  provinces;  while  the  supreme  monarch 
asserted  this  right  over  all  the  provincial  princes,  and  present- 
ing subsidies  to  each,  received  tribute  and  supplies  from  each 
in  return.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  when  the  throne 
of  Cashel  had  become,  in  every  respect,  almost  coequal  with 
that  of  Tara,  the  king  of  Munster,  no  longer  content  with  his 
own  provincial  resources,  extended  his  demands  over  the  whole 
of  the  southern  moiety  of  Ireland,  rendering  tributary  to  him- 
self all  the  other  states  and  princes  of  Leath  Mogh. 

Such  was  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  claim  which  the  people 
of  Leinster  now  strenuously  resisted,  and,  with  a  natural  jea- 
lousy of  so  usurping  a  power,  were  as  strenuously  abetted  in 
their  resistance  by  the  monarch.  Both  parties  prepared  with 
energy  for  the  encounter;  though  to  Cormac  himself  is  attri- 
buted, by  most  of  his  historians,  a  strong  reluctance  to  commit 
his  lame  and  the  peace  of  his  subjects  to  the  chance  of  a  contest 
so  doubtful.  To  whatever  extent,  however,  such  scruples  may 
have  arisen  in  his  mind,  they  were  completely  overborne  by 
the  rash  counsels  of  his  war-minister,  the  impetuous  abbot'  of 
Iniscathy.  The  army  of  Munster  was  accordingly  marched  into 

been  the  scene  of  a  great  victor)  rained  by  Con  M  of  the  Hundred  Unities"  otet  hi  I 
competitor  for  th« (sovereignty,  E«»K»"  M«M<h-Nuad.  See  Tiyrmach,  ad  nu  181 
Ith?  hero,  Ooll,  the  mm  of  Monii,  whom  Mncpherson  borrowed  from  Irish  history, 
was  one  of  the  chnmpioo*  that  fought  and  conquered  on  the  aide  of  Connattght  in 
that  battle.  See  Rer.  Hi/,  Scrip.  Prolnjom.  Iriii,  where  n  Poem  on  the  HntlL- 
"'  ""ftlfna.  entitled  uCath  Leoe,"  is  referred  to  ax  still  rxtant. 

"  The  Book  of  Wan*  Bad  B  ittkl  mentions  at  large  the  reason  which  induced 
Lormac  this  tune  to  w  ir  ii|h>o  the  Lagenians  ;  and  savs  it  was  because  their  king, 
t  earohiill  refused  to  pay  the  usual  tributes  due  from  the  kings  in  Le.ith  Mneha  »■» 
the  king  of  fnshel       M  Curtm  n  HrieJ  Discourse,  et< 
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the  Lagenian  territory/  where  they  were  met  by  the  united 
.  forces  of  the  monarch  and  the  king  of  Leinster,  supported  also 
by  most  of  the  princes  of  Leath-Cuinn.  A  foreboding  that  he 
should  fall  in  this  baltle  is  said  to  have  so  strongly  taken  posses- 
sion of  Cormac's  mind,  that,  under  the  avowed  influence  of 
this  feeling  he  made  his  last  will ;  and,  though  himself  of  the 
Eoganacht  or  Eugenian  race,  appointed,  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  alternate  right  of  the  Dalcassians,  the  prince  of  this  tribe 
who  was  to  succeed  him. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  disparity  in  numbers  of  the  two  armies  engaged.  After 
a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  the  troops  of  Munster  were  at 
length  forced  to  give  way;  and  Cormac  himself,  according  to 
his  foreboding,  was  among  the  slain;  having,  as  some  relate, 
been  thrown  from  histhorse  in  the  heat  and  press  of  the  engage- 
ment. A  number  of  other  princes  and  nobles  of  Munster,  whose 
names  are  enumerated  by  the  annalists,  were,  together  with 6000 
of  their  respective  clans,f  put  to  the  sword,  on  that  day.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  slain  are  mentioned  the  abbots 
of  Cork  and  of  Kinetty;^  two  of  that  numerous  body  of  ec- 
clesiastics who,  forced  by  the  overwhelming  inroads  of  the  Danes 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  themselves  and  their  establish- 
ments, became  at  length  but  too  much  accustomed  to  this  fleshly 
warfare,  §  and  in  more  than  one  instance,  like  the  fierce  abbot 
of  Iniscathy,  embittered  far  more  than  they  mitigated  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  strife. 

As  far  as  the  few  events  known  of  his  life  enable  us  to  judge 
of  Cormac's  character  and  career,  be  appears  to  have  been  an 
accomplished  and  gentle-minded  ecclesiastic,  raised  late  in  life 
to  the  stormy  possesion  of  a  throne,  and  made  evidently  the 
instrument,  dnriug  his  few  years  of  sovereignty,  of  some  of  the 
more  violent  and  aspiring  spirits  of  his  order.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  simple  announcement  of  his  accession  to  the  see  of 
Cashel,  there  occurs  no  mention  in  our  annals  of  his  name 
till  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Munsters,  which  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  his  previous  life  had  been  passed  in  peaceful 

*  Annal  Inisfalt.  ad  an.  908. 

+  The  Annals  of  Inisfallen  mention  particularly  the  clan  of  Eogan,  nod  the  clan> 
ol  Neill  .—Chineotl  Eogain  7  moran  eiU  (Puaulibh  cleinne  Nri/L 
t  I*- Mag. 

$  Hume,  speaking  of  (he  same  period  in  England,  says,  "The  ecclesiastics  were 
then  no  leas  warlike  than  the  civil  magistrates." — (Vol.  i  cii.)  and  Mosheim,  in  hia 
account  of  (he  internal  state  of  the  church  in  the  ninth  century,  telU  nst— "The 
bishops  and  heads  of  monasteries  held  many  lands  and  castles  by  a  feudal  tenure; 
and  being  thereby  bound  to  furnish  their  princes  with  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
in  time  of  war,  were  obliged  also  to  take  the  field  themselves  at  the  head  of  the*- 
troopa.-Cent.  9  part  2.  c.  ii. 
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pursuits;  while  the  memorable  monuments  of  bis  taste  and 
talent  which  he  left  behind  in  his  famous  Psalter,  a  work  il- 
lustrative of  Irish  antiquities,  and  the  beautiful  chapel  built  by 
him  at  Cashel,  which  still  retains  his  name,  show  that  his  leisure 
had  not  been  unprofitably,  nor  without  honour  to  himself  and 
his  country,  employed. 

When  advanced  to  the  throne,  the  views  and  counsels  by 
which  he  was  guided  were  those  of  others,  it  is  manifest,  not 
his  own  ;  and  the  same  gentleness  of  nature  which  had  fitted 
him  for  a  life  of  peace  will  account  also  for  the  culpable  facility 
with  which  he  now  suffered  himself  to  be  involved  in  war.  Once 
committed,  however,  in  the  strife,  he  appears  to  have  deported 
himself  in  a  manner  becoming  a  king  and  general,  in  such  exi- 
gencies ;  and  the  circumstances  preceding  the  fatal  battle  in 
which  he  fell, — the  making  of  his  will,  bequeathing  gifts  to  bis 
favourite  friends  and  the  principal  churches, ' — his  sending  (or 
Lorcan,  the  head  of  the  Dalcassian  tribe,  and  declaring,  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  court  and  kinsmen,  that  this  prince  was  his 
rightful  successor  in  the  throne — all  these  deliberate  prepara- 
tions for  a  fate  which  he  felt  to  be  near  at  hand,  contrasted 
with  the  rash  and  vulgar  turbulenceof  those  who  were  hurrying 
him  to  that  doom,  presents  altogether  a  picture  of  moral  dignity, 
of  calm  encounter  with  fortune,  which,  to  whatever  age  or 
country  it  might  have  belonged,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  in- 
terest and  respect. 

In  endeavouring  to  secure,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  to  the 
Dalcassian  branch  of  his  family  their  right  of  alternate  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Munster,  he  made  but  a  due  return  of  jus- 
tice and  gratitude  for  all  the  generous  services  rendered  by 
that  gallant  sept,  as  well  to  himself  as  to  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors,! though  of  the  rival  and  too  often  usurping  branch. 
Occupying  a  district  which  served  as  a  frontier  ground  between 
Munster  and  Connaught,  it  was  upon  these  brave  warriors  that 

The  following  ia  the  list  of  his  presents  to  the  churches,  as  1  find  it  in  Keating  : 
— u  An  ounce  of  gold,  an  ounce  of  silver,  and  a  horse  and  anus  tor  Adfiuan  ;  a  golden 
and  a  silver  chalice,  and  a  vestment  of  silk,  to  Lismore ;  a  golden  and  a  silver  chalice. 
4  ounces  of  gold,  and  5  of  silver,  to  Cashel;  3  ounces  of  gold,  and  a  mass-book, 
to  Kmly ;  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  another  of  silver,  to  Olendaloch  ;  a  horse  and  arms, 
with  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  a  silk  vestment,  to  Kildare ;  24  ounces  of  gold  and  of 
silver  to  Armagh;  3  ounces  of  gold  to  Iniscatha  ;  3  onncesof  gold,  and  a  silk  vest- 
ment, with  his  royal  benediction,  to  the  successor  of  Mungaired(Mnngret)."  What 
ever  authenticity  may  be  claimed  for  this  part  of  Cormac's  will,  the  bequests  to  bis 
friends,  which  are  enumerated  in  verse,  bear  evident  marks  of  more  modern  fabrica 
tion  ;  the  list  of  articles  comprising,  among  other  things,  "  a  clock/1  and  a  u  coat  of 
mad  of  bright  and  polished  steel." 

t  The  particulars  of  the  many  good  service*  of  the  rlan  of  Dalgais  to  the  kings  of 
Monster,  in  the  disputes  between  that  province  and  Leinster.  are  recorded  in  a  po<  m 
composed  by  O  Dngan.— See  Appendix  to  SichoUon*  llntor  L  b. 
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aways  fell  the  first  brunt  of  invasion  in  any  incursions  from  the 
latter  province  ;*  while,  by  means  of  their  signal-fires,  lighted  up 
rapidly  from  hill  to  hill,  they  gave  nstant  alarm  to  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  and  secured  the  inhabitants!  ^vom  surprise. 
Among  the  recorded  tributes  to  the  high  reputation  of  this  brave 
sept,  was  one  from  the  pen,  as  we  are  told,  of  Cormac  himself; 
who  said  that,  "  in  the  vanguard  was  always  the  post  of  the 
Dalgais  on  entering  an  enemy's  country,  and  in  the  rear  when 
retiring  from  it."^ 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that,  in  despite  of  the  solemn 
will  of  Olill  Ollum,  enjoining  that  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Cashel  should  be  enjoyed  alternately  by  the  Eugenian  and 
Dalcassian  branches  of  his  family,  yet  so  often  had  the  former 
tribe  encroached  on  the  rights  of  the  latter,  that  little  more  than 
one  third  of  the  princes  elevated  to  that  throne  had  been  of  the 
Dalcassian  race.  Were  this  statement  correct,  so  frequent  an 
infringement  of  an  old  law  of  succession  would  have  formed  a 
rare  exception  to  the  general  fidelity  with  which  the  ancient 
Irish  were  known  to  have  adhered  to  such  settlements.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  disparity  in  numbers  observable  between 
the  Eugenian  and  Dalcassian  kings  of  Munster,  can  be  traced 
satisfactorily  to  the  practice  prevalent  among  the  antiquaries  o( 
some  great  houses,  of  lengthening  out  the  series  of  the  family 
succession  by  means  of  adscititious  names.  In  his  sort  of  ge- 
nealogical imposture  the  seanachies  or  antiquaries  of  the  Eu- 
genian race  are  said  to  have  rather  unwarrantably  indulged; 
insomuch  that  were  their  catalogue  of  kings  retrenched  of  its 
interpolated  names,  the  excess  of  the  number  of  their  reigning 
princes  over  that  of  the  Dalcassians  would  be  found  considerably 
diminished.  § 

• 

*  There  existed,  from  an  early  period,  a  constant  enmity  between  the  two  pro- 
vinces, Connaught  nnd  Munster,  nnd  the  present  county  of  Clare  was  the  bone  of 
contention  ;  the  Conaciaas  claiming  it,  as  being  included  in  Northern  Ireland.  At 
nn  early  period  the  Momonians  were  obliged  to  make  Fearan  Cloidhimh,  or  Sword- 
Land,  of  nil  the  western  coast ;  as  they  were,  after  the  death  of  OoH,  of  many  other 
parts."— Note  on  a  Translation  of  the  Ode  ofGoU,  the  Son  of  Monti,  Transact,  of 
R.  I.  Academy.  1788. 

f  **  It  is  curious,  even  at  this  day,  to  observe  the  judgment  with  which  these 
beucons  were  placed.  1  have  examined  several  of  these  eminences,  and  not  only 
through  the  whole  county  of  Clare  were  forts  so  disposed  that  in  two  hours  the  entire 
country  coold  receive  the  alarm,  whether  the  attempts  were  made  by  sea  or  land, 
or  both,  but  in  Lower  Ormond  stations  were  so  judiciously  placed  that  the  least 
attempts  or  preparations,  towards  the  Shannon  side,  were  quickly  made  known.** 
— 0*  tlalloran,  Hut.  of  Ireland,  book  ii.  c.  1. 

i  Vallancey,  Late  of  Tanistry  illustrated. 

$  In  many  instances,  kings  of  Munster,  who  had  been  coregnauts,  or  reigning  at 
the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  set  down  in  the  list  ot  the 
Eugenian  antiquaries  as  having  reigned  separately,  and  at  different  periods.  To 
show  the  lengths  to  which  this  deception  was  carried,  one  example  will  suffice. 
From  the  year  of  the  battle  iu  which  Cnnoac  fell  (H08),  to  the  death  of  Callaghnn 
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By  the  monkish  chroniclers,  ihe  reign  of  their  favourite  king, 
Cortnac,  is  described  as  a  period  rich  in  all  earthly  blessings; 
an  interval  of  sunshine  between  past  and  coming  storms,  in 
whose  cheering  light  religion  and  learning  revived,  the  song  of 
peace  was  again  heard  upon  the  hills,  and  the  smile  of  returning 
prosperity  diffused  brightness  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land. 
In  writing  of  the  reign  of  a  bishop-king,  the  monastic  historian 
may  well  be  indulged  in  some  flights  of  zeal ;  but  unluckily  the 
picture  here  presented  can  boast  no  semblance  whatever  of 
truth.  So  far  from  the  short  period  of  Cormac's  reign  having 
been  an  epitome,  as  here  described,  of  the  golden  age,  it  was, 
on  the  contrary,  marked  throughout  with  all  the  worst  features 
of  violence  and  injustice  that  ordinarily  disfigure  the  face  of  Irish 
hislory;  rendered,  in  this  instance,  still  more  odious  by  the 
gross  and  prominent  part  which  an  unworthy  pretender  to  the 
priestly  character  performed  in  the  transactions  of  the  scene. 

In  one  respect  only  may  the  prospect  of  the  country  be  said 
to  have  brightened  to  a  certain  extent  at  this  period.  The  as- 
cendancy of  the  Danes  had,  by  some  late  victories  over  them, 
been  considerably  diminished ;  and  the  expulsion  of  great  num- 
bers of  them  from  the  island  had  but  the  year  before  Cormac's 
accession  been  effected. 

This  partial  deliverance  from  foreign  encroachment,  ac- 
complished chiefly  by  the  brave  efforts  of  the  people  of  Leinster, 
who  had  too  often  on  former  occasions  disgraced  themselves  by 
confederacy  w  ith  this  same  foe,  has  been  represented  carelessly 
by  some  historians  as  a  total  expulsion  of  the  Danish  marauders 
from  the  island.-]-  Whereas  it  is  certain  that  at  this  period,  and 
for  a  long  time  after,  there  continued  to  be  stationary  settle- 
ments of  the  Danes  on  various  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  so  well 
established  in  their  several  positions  and  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  as  to  have  become,  to  a  great  degree,  incorporated 
with  the  population  of  the  country.  That  the  chiefs  of  these 
maritime  settlements  may  have  acted  as  leaders,  occasionally, 
to  some  of  those  numerous  swarms  of  adventurers  that  were 
Irom  lime  to  time  wafted  from  the  Baltic,  may  be  fairly  and 

Cashel,  king  of  Munster  (964),  (a  period  of  forty-six  years)  there  reigned  over  Mini- 
ster three  successive  princes.  Bat  into  this  same  interval,  namely,  between  the  death 
ofCorroac  and I  that  of  Caltaghan  Cashel,  the  Engenian  antiquaries  have  crowded  do 
less  than  13  kings,  and  distributed  among  them  a  series  of  166  years. 

A  similar  imposture  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Scandinavian  historians  ; 
«nd  Torfwas,  asqaoted  by.Mallet,  accuses  .Saxo  (irammatiens  of  having  inserted,  in 
his  list  of  kings, u  tantot  des  princes  etraogers,  tan  tot  des  seigneurs  ou  vnssaux  puis- 
*ana.n— Mall*/,  Introduct. 

•  See  Keatiog,  O'Ualloran,  M'Cnrlin,  &c. 

T  !■  902  the  Danes  were  slaughtered  by  the  people,  and  the  whole  of  them  driven 
out  of  Ireland."— Lanigan,  Evclesiast  Hint.  chap.  22  $  3. 
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rationally  taken  for'graoled.  But  it  is  not  the  less  evident  thai, 
throughout  ail  this  period,  there  remained  fixed  in  the  four 
great  holds  of  their  power, — Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and 
Limerick, — a  no  inconsiderable  portion,  of  Danish  population ; 
and  that  those  boasls  of  an  entire  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  which 
occur  more  than  once  in  the  records  of  this  and  the  preceding 
century,  imply  nothing  more  than  the  total  dispersion  of  some 
of  those  later  swarms  of  freebooters,  from  whose  visitation, 
arriving  fresh  as  they  did  to  the  work  of  spoil  and  murder,  it 
might  well  be  considered  a  triumph  and  signal  blessing  to  have 
been  delivered. 

In  the  year  908,  but  a  very  short  time  after  the  period  when 
all  the  Northmen,  it  ispretended,  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
we  find  them  in  full  force  under  the  command  of  Tomar,  the 
Jarl  of  the  Limerick  Danes,  pursuing  their  accustomed  course 
of  rapine  and  devastation  ;  and,  among  other  specified  enormi- 
ties, plundering  the  rich  monastery  of  Clonmacnois,  and  laying 
waste  the  beautiful  isles  of  Lough  Ree,* — from  all  which  places, 
it  is  added,  they  carried  away  44  great  spoil  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  many  precious  articles."  In  two  years  after  this  period  a 
fleet  arrived  in  Waterford  from  the  Baltic,  bringing  to  the  Danes 
of  that  city  a  fresh  accession  of  force;  and  it  appears  that,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  monarch  Flan  Siona's  reign,  their  numbers 
had  augmented  considerably  throughout  the  whole  province  of 
Munster.  Some  jealousies,  however,  had  evidently  broken  out 
between  the  different  tribes  of  the  Northmen;  as,  in  a  massacre 
which  took  place  in  the  church  of  MochelIoc,f  where  a  great 
number  of  the  Waterford  Danes  were  attacked  and  slaughtered 
by  the  people  of  Munster,  the  latter  were  assisted  in  perpetrating 
this  outrage  by  the  Danes  of  Limerick4 

In  the  year  916,  the  monarch,  Flan  Siona,  died,  after  a  long 
reign  of  thirty-siy  years  aod  some  months,  during  a  part  of 
which  he  was  engaged  in  open  warfare  with  his  roydamna  and 
son-in-law,  Nial  Glundubh,  who  now  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne. 

*  A  Dual.  Inisfall.  ex  rod.  Bodleian,  ad  an  908. 

t  Supposed  to  be  the  church  of  Kilmalloc,  the  foundation  of  which  ia  attributed 
to  St.  Morhelloc;  and  its  name  a  contraction,  it  is  thought,  of  Kil-mochclloch.— Set 
f.nnipan,  Ecctes.  Hist.,  c.  17.  §6. 

t  Annal.  Initial  I.  ex  cod.  Bodleian,  ad  an.  911. 
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CHAPTER  XVUI. 

State  of  Learning  and  Literature  among  the  Irish  in  the  Ninth  Century.— Notices  of 
Writers  who  Flourished  at  that  Period  —  £ngus,  the  Hagiologist  —  Pothad,  a 
Poet—  Maolmura,  a  Bardic  Historian.—  Flann  Mac  Lonan,  Chief  Poet  of  all  Ire- 
land-King Connac,  Author  of  the  Psalter  of  Cashel.— His  Chapel  on  the  Rock 
of  Caahel.— Date  and  Progress  of  Stone  Architecture  in  Ireland.— Account  of  the 
Culdees.— Bishops  styled  Princes  — Usurpation  of  the  See  of  Armagh  by  laymen. 

Notwithstanding  the  harassed  condition  of  the  country  during 
the  whole  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  repeated  spoliation  to 
which  all  the  great  monasteries,  those  seats  of  learning,  as  well 
as  of  piety,  were  exposed,  there  still  survived  enough  of  that 
ardent  love  of  instruction,  for  which  the  Irish  had  long  been 
celebrated,  to  keep  the  flame  from  wholly  expiring  beneath  the 
barbarian's  tread.  Many  of  the  schools  appear  to  have  been 
still  maintained ;  and  although  Armagh,  which  had  once  towered 
among  them  as  their  university,  was  in  this  century  burned,  and 
its  sacred  edifices  destroyed, — though  Iona  was  now  so  much 
harassed  by  the  pirates  that  the  shrine  and  relics  of  her  saint, 
Columba,  had  been  sent  from  thence*  for  a  chance  of  safety  to 
Ireland, — yet  that  learning,  such  as  was  then  cultivated,  still 
continued  to  thrive  in  the  schools  of  Clonmacnois,  Devenish,f 
Kildare,  and  other  such  religious  establishments,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  great  number  of  scribes,  or  men  of  letters, 
whose  names  arc  rec^led  in  the  obituaries  of  the  time,  as 
having  adorned  these  dirV^ent  schools.! 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  volume  I  have  in  so  far 
anticipated  my  task  as  to  give  some  brief  account  of  those  na- 
tives of  Ireland  who,  in  the  course  of  the  ninth  century,  became 
distinguished  for  their  learning  and  piety  in  foreign  lands.  It 
now  remains  for  me  to  notice  in  like  manner  the  most  known 
and  prominent  among  those  who,  during  the  same  interval,  and 

*  In  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (ad  an.  829)  it  is  mentioned,  that  Diermit,  the  abbot  of 
I  ly,  came  to  Ireland,  bringing  with  him  the  relics  of  St.  Columba.    These  remains  ot 
the  saint  were  (as  we  arc  told  by  Walafrid,  the  biographer  of  Blathmac)  inclosed  in  a 
ahrine  of  gold ;  and,  having  been  taken  from  Ireland  to  Albany  in  the  year  828  (Annat 
Ult.).  were  again  transported  back  to  Irelaod  in  830. 

t  An  island  in  Lough  Erne,  on  which  St.  Laseriau,  otherwise  called  MolaisM». 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  monastery  in  the  sixth  century.  (Ware's  Catalogue  oftAi 
Bishops  of  Ctogher.)  On  this  island  stands  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  our  Roiin<» 
Towers,  and  near  it  are  the  venerable  ruins  of  DevenUh  Abbri. 

t  See  the  iv  Mag.  for  ninth  century,  passim. 
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amidst  all  the  distractions  and  commotions  of  their  country,  ar- 
rived at  eminence  in  the  same  peaceful  pursuits  at  home. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  died  ^ngus,  the  learned 
hagiologist,*  called,  from  the  piety  and  austerity  of  his  life, 
Ceile-De,  or  the  Servant  of  God.f  Near  the  monastery  of 
Clonenagh,  of  which  this  holy  man  became  abbot,  there  was 
in  those  days,  as  tradition  tells  us,  a  waste  solitary  place,  to  which 
he  used  to  betake  himself  for  meditation  and  prayer;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  it  is  added,  the  place  in  question  bears  to  this 
day  the  name  of  Desert  ,4£ngus4  Besides  a  select  Martyrology, 
containing  the  names  only  of  the  chief  saints,  or,  as  he  calls 
them,  "  the  Princes  of  the  Saints,"  Mngus  was  the  author  also 
of  a  more  copious  work  of  the  same  description,  comprising 
saints  of  every  nation  and  age,  and  including  among  the  number 
some  Britons,  Gauls,  Italians,  and  even  Egyptians,  whom  he 
asserts  to  have  died  in  Ireland,  and  also  mentions  the  several 
places  where  their  remains  are  laid.J 

With  this  work,  which  is  called  sometimes  the  Psal  tern  a  Rann, 
another,  of  the  same  name,  but  not  by  /Engus,  nor  of  so  early 
a  date,  is  frequently  confounded; — the  latter  being  a  sort  of  mis- 
cellany relating  to  Irish  affairs,**  and  containing,  among  other 
fabulous  matter,  one  of  the  earliest  outlines  of  that  famed  Mile- 
sian story,  to  which  succeeding  writers  have  vainly  endeavoured 
to  lend  some  semblance  of  historical  substance  and  shape. 

Among  the  poetical  writers  of  this  age  is  commemorated 
Fothadh,  the  poet  of  the  monarch  Aodh  Finnliath;  and  one  of 
the  productions  still  extant  under  his  name  is  an  ode  addressed 
to  his  royal  patron  on  his  coronation.  A  passage  cited  from 
this  poem,  relating  to  the  fiscal  rights  or  tributes  of  kings,  will 
be  found  strongly  to  confirm  and  illustrate  all  that  has  been  said 
in  the  preceding  pages  of  the  high  station  and  authority,  almost 
commensurate  with  that  of  the  monarch  himself,  which  the 
kings  of  Cashel  had  now,  by  gradual  strides  of  encroachment, 


*  A  detailed  account  of  .'Emrtis  aud  his  writings  may  be  found  in  the  Transactions 

of  the  Iberno-Celtir.  Society 

f  The  terra  Ceile,  or  servant,  wan.  it  appears,  a  very  frequent  adjunct  to  names 
in  those  times.  Thus,  for  instance,  Cele-Christ,  Cele-Peter,  i.  e.  servant  of  Christ, 
servant  of  Peter;  and  sometimes  Gilla  or  Oiolla,  was  used  with  the  same  import.— 
as  in  Gilla-Patrick,  servant  of  Patrick .  See  O'Brien,  in  voce  Gilla.  This  name  ol 
Ceile-De.  or  servant  of  God,  which  was  at  first  applied  only  to  some  eminently  pious 
individuals,  became,  somewhat  later,  the  designation  of  a  whole  order,  or  com 
nmoity  ;— the  name  uCuldees,M  adopted  by  a  certain  body  of  ecclesiastics,  who  made 
their  appearance  iu  Ireland  early  in  the  ninth  century,  having  been  most  probably 
derived  from  Ceile-l)e. 

t  Ij«nigan,  Ecclesiast  Hint,  nf  Ireland.,  c  xx  §  9. 

§  Ibid,  c.  xi.  note  106. 

**  See  eitract  from  this  work,  civcn  by  Ware  (Antiquities,  c  2  .),  who,  however, 
ronfound*  the  author  ol*  it  with  .&ngus  <  eilc-De. 
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attained.  "  Rights,"  says  this  metrical  jurisconsult,  "are  law- 
fully due  to  the  descendants  of  Niell,  except  from  the  abbot  of 
Armagh,  the  king  of  Cashel,  and  the  king  of  Tarrah." 

In  tracing  to  the  bardic  historians  of  this  age  the  origin  of  the 
Milesian  fable,  1  have  already  mentioned  the  poet  Maolmura  as 
one  of  the  chief  and  apparently  most  skilful  of  the  successive 
fabricators  of  that  figment. *  The  following  record  of  this 
poet's  death,  describing  him  in  his  mixed  character  of  bard 
and  historian,  is  found  in  the  annals  of  the  Four  Masters, 
under  the  date,  a.  d.  884 :  —  "  Died  Maolmura,  a  learned  and 
truly  well-taught  poet,  and  an  historian  skilled  in  the  language 
of  the  Scots.T' 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  flourished  another  poet, 
Flann  Mac  Lonan,f  who  was  called  the  Virgil  of  the  race  of 
Seota4  and  held  the  distinguished  office  of  Ard-Ollamh,  or 
chief  poet  of  all  Ireland.  The  gift  of  poesy  appears  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  this  laureate, — his  mother,  Laitheog,  having 
attained  such  reputation  in  the  art  as  to  have  affixed  popularly 
to  her  name  the  designation  of  "  the  Poetic." 

Of  many  of  the  writings  attributed  to  the  authors  I  have 
above  enumerated,  there  still  exist  copies  in  the  hands  of  the 
collectors  of  Irish  manuscripts;  while  some  are  to  be  found 
interspersed  through  those  various  11  Books,"  or  Miscellanies, 
which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our  ancient  native  litera- 
ture^ 

It  would  be  undoubtedly  not  the  least  interesting  fact  in 
our  history  at  this  period,  could  it  be  well  ascertained  that  the 
great  Alfred  (as  some  English  chroniclers  have  alleged)  was 
sent  by  his  father  for  religious  instruction  to  Ireland,  and 
there  confided  to  the  care  of  a  female  of  high  reputation  for 
Christian  knowledge,  named  Mod  wenna/*  The  religious  woman 

*  See  chap.  ttii.  p.  121. 

f  Annal.  luisfall.  ad  an  81)6. 

i  VirBhil  ail  Scota  prim  Fhile  Gaoidhe al  aile.— IV.  Mag.  ad  an.  891 . 

§  Id  the  titles  of  our  ancient  vernacnlar  works,  the  use  of  the  word  Leabhar. 
or  Book,  is  of  constant  occurrence.  Thus  we  hate  the  Book  of  Heigna,  the  Book  ol 
itights,  the  Book  of  Battles,  the  Book  of  Invasions,  &c,  &c  See  the  Appendix 
and  Index  to  Nicholson's  Irish  Historical  Library,  as  well  as  the  Lint  of  Irish 
MSS.  given  by  Dr.  O'Connor  (Ep.  Nunc),  where  will  be  found  enumerated  the  titles 
of  more  than  fifty  of  such  u  Books,"  all  of  them  still  extant 

It  was  also  customary  to  name  books  from  the  colour  of  iheir  binding*  Thus  then 
is  the  Leabhar  Buidhe,  or  Yellow  Book  ;  the  leabhar  Dubh,  or  Black  Book :  the 
leabhar  Roadh,  or  Red  Book  ;  and,  (as  this  latter  volume  is  sometimes  called)  the 
Leabhar  Breac,  or  Speckled  Book. 

*'  "14  it  be  trne,  as  some  chroniclers  intimate,  that  infirm  health  occasioned  ln- 
fat  her,  in  obedience  to  the  superstition  of  the  day,  in  send  him  to  Modweuna,  a  re- 
ligions lady  in  Ireland,  celebrated  into  sanctity,  such  an  expedition  must,  by  its  new 
scenes,  have  kept  his  tnrioaity  alive,  and  have  amplified  his  information Tururr's 
Hint,  of the  Anglo  Saxon*,  book  i  chap.  viii.  Mr.  Turner  cites  as  the  authorities 
fur  this  supposition,  f/„f  A  urea  Johann  Tmmuth.  MSS.  in  Hib   Robl  ,  and  lite 
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of  this  name,  best  known  in  our  ecclesiastical  annals,  is  in 
general  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  seventh  century; 
but  there  exist  probable  grounds  for  assigning  her  to  the  ninth 
which  would  remove  one  at  least  of  the  few  difficulties  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  so  interesting  an  episode  in  the  great  hero's 
life. 

In  the  list  of  the  authors  of  the  ninth  century  must  not  be 
forgotten  the  name  of  Cormac,  king  of  Munster;  who,  to  his 
compound  designation  of  prelate-king,  superadds  another,  not, 
1  fear,  less  incongruous,  thatof  poet- historian.  Whether  there 
be  still  extant  any  copy  of  his  famous  Psalter  of  Cashel,*— a 
work  containing,  as  we  are  told,  besides  other  matter,  all 
the  details  of  the  Milesian  romance,  as  then  brought  together 
and  methodised  by  his  pen, — appears  a  point  by  no  means 
easy  to  be  ascertained ;  nor,  except  as  a  subject  of  mere  anti- 
quarian curiosity,  can  it  be  accounted  much  worth  the  trouble 
of  inquiry.   The  small  and  beautiful  chapel  erected  by  him, 
on  the  Rock  of  Cashel,  and  still  bearing  his  name,  is  assuredly, 
as  an  index  of  the  progress  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  at  this 
period,  a  much  more  important  object  of  interest  and  research. 

By  some  of  the  inquirers  into  our  antiquities  it  has  been  as- 
serted, that  neither  in  domestic  or  ecclesiastical  architecture  was 


chronicler  Higden.  He  might  have  found  others,  and  still  stronger,  in  the  following 
passage  of  Usher u  Utde  Polydoro  Vergilio  et  Nicolao  Harpsfeldio  nihil  dicam,  qui 
uono  post  Christum  aecolo  Modvcnnan  et  Ositham  floruisse  volunt,  illos  secuti  aurfo- 
rea,  qui  Alfredunt  filium  regis  Anglorum  a  Monenna  vel  ModwennA  nostra  gravi 

Iuo  I  a  bora  bat  morbo  liberation  magnnm  ilium  Aluredum,  &c  ,  &c." — De  Brit, 
tccies.  Primord.  The  cure,  here  said  to  have  been  performed  on  Alfred  by  Mod- 
wenna,  ia  mentioned  also  by  Hanmer.  Unluckily  Asser,  in  his  Life  of  Alfred,  a  work 
worthy  of  its  noble  subject,  makes  no  mention  of  the  visit  of  his  hero  to  Ireland ;  and 
it  is  moat  probable  that  some  confusion  between  the  great  Alfred  and  a  king 
the  Northumbrian  Britons,  named  Aldfrid,  who  really  did  pass  some  years  of 
of  exile  in  Ireland  (see  p.  9*25  ),  may  have  given  rise  to  the  tradition  mention- 
ed in  the  test.  There  ;is  still  extant  nn  Irish  poem,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  the  Northumbrian  king  during  his  banishment,  wbicli  the  reader,  curious  in  soch 
matters,  may  find  in  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii.  notes;  though  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  poem,  it  is  right  to  add,  Dr.  O'Connor  gives  the  following  cautious 
opinion:— u  Ego  minime  assenungenuinnm  esse  Alfredi  (atas. ^—Annotat  ,&c 

•  "This  was  a  collection  (says  Mr.  O'Heiliy)  of  Irish  records,  in  prose  ana  verse, 
transcribed  from  more  ancient  documents,  such  as  the  Psalter  of  Tenth,  &c.  It 
contained  also  many  original  pieces,  some  of  them  written  by  Cormac  himself. 
This  book  was  extant  in  Limerick  iu  the  year  1712.  as  appears  by  a  large  folio  MS. 
in  the  Irish  language,  preserved  iu  the  library  of  Cashel,  written  in  Limerick  in 
that  year,  and  partly  transcribed  from  the  original  Psalter  of  Cashe!."  The  writer 
adds: — w  The  original  Psalter  of  Cashel  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  it  is  now 
said  to  be  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. Transactions  of  the  Ibemo-Ccit. 
Society.  In  the  time  of  Sir  James  W  are  this  work  was,  according  to  his  account, 
"  yet  extaut,  and  held  in  high  esteem  and  that  some  manuscript,  professing  to  be 
this  Psalter,  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr  AsUe,  appears  from  his  own  declaration: 
— u  The  oldest  Irish  MS  which  we  hate  discovered  is  the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 
Nyritten  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  "—Origin  of  Writing  For  other  par- 
ticulars respecting  this  celebrated  Psalter,  see  Nicholson,  Irish  Hut.  Lib  ,  Charles 
O'Connor  a  Reflections,  &c  (Collectan.  de  Ihb.  Uib.,\o\  iii  )  aud  Stillingtlet  t.  Orig. 
Bntann.  27l,tt,  &c 
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bione  and  cement  of  lime  used  by  (he  native  Irish,  at  any  period 
antecedent  to  the  twelfth  century';*  while  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintain  that  there  existed  structures  of  this  kind  for 
religious  purposes  as  far  back  as  the  fifth  and  sixih  centuries; 
and  some  have  even  been  of  opinion  that  both  the  Round  Towers, 
and  the  ancient  churches  near  which  they  stand,  were  alike  the 
work  of  the  Christian  Irish  in  those  ages,  f 

About  half-way,  perhaps,  between  these  two  widely  different 
views  may  be  found,  as  in  most  such  disputes  respecting  Irish 
antiquities,  the  point  nearest  to  the  truth.  That  it  was  an  un- 
usual practice  in  Ireland,  even  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  to 
erect  structures  of  stone  for  any  purpose,  domestic  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal, may  be  concluded  from  one  or  two  authentic  anecdotes  of 
that  period.  When  the  celebrated  archbishop,  Malacby,  un- 
dertook, on  his  return  from  Rome  to  Ireland,  to  build,  at  Ran- 
chor,  a  small  stone  oratory,  after  the  fashion  of  those  he  had 
seen  in  other  countries,  considerable  wonder  was  expressed  by 
the  people  at  the  unusualness  of  the  sight,  stone  buildings 
being  then  a  novelty  in  that  part  of  the  country 4  A  few  years 
later,  too  (1161),  when  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  ofConnaught, 
erected  a  palace  or  castle  of  stone  at  Tuam,  so  much  surprise 
did  the  building  excite  in  the  natives,  that  it  became  celebrated 
among  them  under  the  name  of  the  Wonderful  Castle. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  remains  still  existing  in  Ireland 
of  stone  structures,  manifestly  of  great  antiquity,  leave  not  a 
doubt  that  the  art  of  building  with  cemented  stone  was,  how- 
ever rarely,  yet  very  early  practised  in  this  country.  Without 
laying  much  stress  on  the  instance  afforded  in  the  ancient 
Damliag,  or  House  of  Stone,  said  to  have  been  erected  by  St. 
Kienan  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  some  of  the  ruins  in  the 
valley  of  Glendalough,  and  parts  of  the  small  church  of  St. 

*  Thus  Harris,  in  speaking  of  St  Malacby: — u  He  built  a  stoiw  oratory  at  Ban- 
cbor,  whicb  is  said  to  be  the  fiist  of  the  sort  that  was  erected  in  Ireland  "  (Ware'.*. 
Ri«ho|>a,  at  Malachy  (fMorgair  )  In  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  huweter,  for  the  year 
788.  there  is  express  mention  of  a  stone  oratory  at  Armagh  ;  and  a  stone  church  is 
said, by  the  Four  Masters,  to  ha\e  been  built  al  tlonmacnois  by  the  monarch,  Rami 
Siona,  io  904.  In  the  following  century  the  instances  of  such  architecture  are  nu- 
merous: and  a  large  church  of  Armagh  js  described,  in  1020,  as  being  not  only  con- 
structed of  stone,  bot  having  a  leaden  roof. — u  In  Damliacc  |mor  con  a  thuighi  do 
luaiphe."- — Annul.  Ult 

f  Historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Primitive  Use  of  ihe'Jris/i 
Pillar  Tom.ctx.  by  Colonel  Hervry  dr  Montmorency-! Morris  Sir  Richard  I  loan  .  too, 
in  v,  •  iking  of  formac's  chapel,  says..  "  Its  masonry,  architecture,  and  ornaments, 
are  certainly  the  production  of  n  very  early  age;  and  the  Round  Tower  was  pro- 
bably erected  at  or  near  the  same  period. *  See  for  notice  of  this  very  untenable 
hypothesis)  respecting  the  Round  Towers,  p.  27. 

\  u  Visum  est  Matarhiir  debere  ronstrui  in  Benchor  oratorium  lapideum  instar 
lilorum  qua?  in  aliis  regiombus  extructa  rouspexerat.    Et  cum  nrpisset  jarere  fun 
daroepta,  indigemr  mtibVm  mirnfi  sunt,  quad  iu  terra  ilia  nccduut  ejusmodi  a?dificia 
inrcmreutw  — .*  Bernard  in  Vit  }falach 
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Doulach,  near  Dublin,  present  features  of  remote  antiquity 
which  prove  them  to  be  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  chapel 
ofCormac  at  Cashel ;  this  latter  structure  being  clearly  a  speci- 
men of  the  more  ornate  stage  of  that  old,  circular  style  of  ar- 
chitecture (called  Saxon,  but  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
Roman,  or  Grecian)'  which,  in  the  church  of  St  Doulacb,  is 
seen  in  its  ruder  and  yet  undecorated  form.  It  may  be 
remarked,  as  peculiar  to  these  ancient  Irish  churches,  that  their 
roofs  are  of  stone ;  and  that  the  crypts,  instead  of  being  sub- 
terranean, as  in  the  ancient  British  churches,  are  situated  aloft 
between  the  cieling  and  the  angular  roof  of  stone. 

A  certain  perverse  school  of  antiquarians,  who  take  pleasure 
in  attributing  the  credit  of  Ireland's  remains  to  any  other  race 
of  people  than  her  own,  finding  it  in  vain  to  deny  that  buildings 
of  cemented  stone  were  existing  among  them  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, have,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  ascribed  all  these  early 
structures  to  the  Danes.  How  entirely  groundless  is  the  sup- 
position that  the  Hound  Towers,  were  the  work  of  these  foreign 
marauders,  has  already  been  sufficiently  shown ;  and  the  hypo- 
thesis, assigning  to  them  the  curious  stone-roofed  chapels,  the 
mysterious  sculptures  in  Glendalough,  and  other  such  early 
ecclesiastical  remains,  is  to  the  full  as  gratuitous  and  absurd. 
It  appears  to  be  questionable,  indeed,  whether  there  exist  any 
vestiges  of  stone  buildings  at  present  in  Ireland  that  can,  on 
any  satisfactory  grounds,  be  ascribed  to  the  Northmen;!  and 


*  uThftt  I  lie  species  of  building  which  we  call  Saxon,  or  Anglo- Norman,  aod  of 
which  thin  island  (England)  possesses  the  most  niaguiheent  example*,  was,  in  fact, 
intended  as  an  imitation  of  Roman  architecture,  cannot  be  doubted  " — Whittinf/ton 
on\Ciothic  Architecture.  Another  writer,  well  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  archi 
tecture,  says  of  the  heavy,  circular  manner  of  building.  M  It  is  called  the  Saxon  style, 
merely  because  it  prevailed  during  their  dynasty  in  Britain;  but.  in  fact,  it  is  the 
Urecian  or  Homan  style,  having  the  essential  characters  of  that  style,  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  decline  of  the  arta,  rudely  executed  "—Miiiier's  Treatise, 

The  following  tribute  to  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities  of  Ireland  comes  from  an 
authority  of  high  vnlue  on  such  subjects: — "The  stone  chapel  ofCormac  at  Cashel 
is  nowhere  to  be  surpassed,  nnd  is  itself  a  host  in  point  of  remote  and  singular  anti- 
quity ;  and  though  her  monastic  architecture  may  fall  short,  both  in  design  and  execn 
lion,  and  be  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  sister  kingdoms,  yet  Ire- 
land, in  her  stone-roofed  chapels,  Round  Towers,  and  rich  crosses,  may  justly  boast 
of  singularities  nnknowu  and  unpossessed  by  either  of  them." — Sir  It.  C.  Hoare. 
Tour  in  Ireland.  Of  the  two  crosses  at  Monaster  boy  ce.  the  same  writer  says,  "  They 
are  by  far  the  finest  examples,  and  the  richest  in  their  sculpture,  of  any  1  have  ever  yet 

t  M  There  are  at  present  scarcely  any  traces  of  stone  buildings  which  can,  with  a 
satisfactory  calculation  of  correctness,  be  ascribed  to  a  Danish  origin  •  •  •  •  -  and 
the  examiner  who  is  averse  to  the  indulgence  of  conjecture  iu  antiquarian  inquiries, 
will  perhaps  believe  that  the  ouly  military  vestigies,  «atisfactorily  attributed  to  the 
Danes,  are  the  earth-works  usuully  denominated  Rnths."—  Bt  ewer's  Beauties  of  Ire 
land 

**  Some  of  these  high  monts  'says  the  late  Mr.  William  Tight),  particularly  tho»e 
that  ha\e  any  appearance  of  a  fence  round  the  juntnii',  imy  be  pt  jjeil}  attributed  to 
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it  is  probable  lhat  those  ralhs,  or  earthen-works,  raised  as  mili- 
tary defences,  in  the  construction  of  which  they  took  for  models 
the  artificial  mounds  used  as  fortresses  by  the  natives,  are  the 
only  remains  of  any  description  that  can,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, be  ascribed  to  Danish1  workmanship. 

In  the  life  of  king  Cormac  there  occur  some  circumstances 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  time,  which  might 
justify  a  brief  review  of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  church  at  this 
period.  But,  as  a  more  lilting  occasion  will  be  found  for  such 
an  inquiry,  1  shall  here  content  myself  with  calling  attention, 
for  a  short  space,  to  a  peculiar  body  of  ecclesiastics  called 
Culdees,  who  about  this  time  make  their  first  appearance  in 
Irish  history ;  though,  in  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of  religious 
party,  it  has  been  pretended  by  some  writers  that  they  took 
their  rise  in  North  Britain  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century ;  while  others,  by  a  somewhat  more  plausible 
hypothesis,  place  the  time  of  their  origin  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  wholly  ungrounded  assump- 
tions, nothing  further  need  be  said  to  mark  its  true  character 
and  object,  than  that  it  came  from  the  same  mint  of  fiction* 
which  sent  forth  the  forty  counterfeit  kings  of  Scotland ;  being 
obviously  invented  to  provide  for  that  series  of  imaginary  mo- 
narchs  a  no  less  shadowy  array  of  priesthood  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Culdees.   But  the  weak  fable  of  the  Forty  Kingr 
having  been  in  the  course  of  time  abandoned,  the  date  of  the 
origin  of  the  Culdees  was  in  like  manner  relinquished,  orralhes 
was  shifted,  more  conveniently,  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  when  the  celebrated  Irish  saint,  Columba,  was 
assumed  as  the  founder  of  their  order. y  Among  a  select  body 

the  Danes ;  and  one  of  these  seems  to  derive  its  name  from  them,— that  of  Listerlin, 
Fort  of  the  Kaster-lins  or  Danes."-^.  Tigfc,  Surrey  of  the  County  of  Kilkenny, 
631 

*  M  The  first  author  oi"  it,"  say*  bishop  Lloyd,  w  is  one  that  was  much  given  to 
such  things,  John  of  Fordnn."  In  the  Scotichronicon  of  this  fabler  is  to  be  found  the 
source  as  well  of  the  Forty  Kings  as  of  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Culdees ;  and. 
in  both  fictions,  he  is  followed  by  his  countryman  Buchnnan,  who  refers  the  origin  of 
this  latter  community  to  no  less  early  a  period  than  the  time  of  Dioclesian.— Rer 
Scot  lib.  iv. 

t  From  a  mistaken  notion  that  Columba  and  his  successors  did  not  consider  bi- 
shops necessary  for  the  ordaining  of  priests,  the  later  Scotch  writers,  improving  on  the 
original  fiction,  converted  all  their  Columbian  Culdees  into  presbytertans :  while 
Ledwich,  and  others  of  his  school,  claim  this  imaginary  sect  with  which  they  have 
peopled  the  cells  of  Hy,  as  sound  episcopalian*  To  crown  all,  the  venerable  Dr. 
O'Connor,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  haunted  too  much  by  Dmidism  in  his  autiquarian 
speculations,  supposes  the  Culdees  to  have  been  the  remains  of  that  ancient  priest 
hood,  retaining  still,  in  their  Christian  profession,  some  vestiges  of  paganism,  and,  by 
the  austerity  of  their  lives,  and  occasional  display  of  false  miracles,  deluding  and 
daszling  the  crednloas  multitude  His  only  foundation  for  this  fancy  appears  to  hate 
been  a  record  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  for  the  year  806  rthe  earliest  men 

I.  10 
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of  believers  surrounding  this  holy  man  at  Iona,  were  preserved 
pure,  as  we  are  told,  from  the  flood  of  Romanism  which  was 
then  inundating  all  the  rest  of  the  British  isles,  not  only  the 
primitive  doctrines  and  principles  of  Christianity,  but  also, 
according  to  some  upholders  of  the  hypothesis,  the  orthodox 
system  of  church  government,  as  prescribed  and  established  in 
the  pure  apostolic  times. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that,  for  all  this  crude  specu- 
lation of  there  having  existed,  so  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
any  distinct  body  of  ecclesiastics  called  Culdees,  holding  doctrines 
different,  in  any  respect,  from  those  of  the  clergy  in  general  of 
Ireland  and  North  Britain,  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
in  fact; — the  polemic  object  of  the  fiction  being  the  only  part  of 
it  that  is  at  all  consistent  or  intelligible.  How  vague  and  shallow 
were  the  grounds  on  which  the  whole  scheme  rested,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  while,  by  one  party  or  section  of 
its  upholders,  the  Culdees  of  Iona  were  claimed  as  models  of 
presbyterianism,  they  were  held  up  by  another  party,  with 
equal  confidence,  as  most  exemplary  episcopalians.  It  may  be 
added  also,  as  conclusive  against  the  existence  of  any  authority 
for  this  fable,  that  neither  in  Adamnan's  Life  of  Columba,  nor 
in  any  other  of  the  numerous  records  of  that  saint,  is  the 
slightest  mention  made  of  Culdees,  or  of  any  religious  body 
answering  to  their  description ;  and  that  Bede,*  who  refers  so 
frequently  to  the  affairs  of  Iona,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Columbian  monks,  not  only  is  silent  as  to  the  existence  of  Culdees 

tion,  I  believe,  of  Culdeeism  in  oar  history),  where  it  is  mid,  that  "  a  Culdee  hnd 
arrived,  in  that  year,  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  with  dry  feet,  thouch  he  had  not  come 
in  any  ship ;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  there  had  come  down  a  written  proclamation 
from  heaven." 

While  such  have  been  the  inventions  broached  on  this  snbject,  it  is  right  to  add. 
that  by  two  learned  divines,  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  celebrated  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and,  in 
our  own  times,  Dr.  JLanigan,  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  a  manner  combining  at 
once  sound  learning  and  common  s?use;— -both  the  protestant  prelates  and  the  Ro- 
man catholic  priest  having  contributed  successfully  their  joints  efforts  to  demolish  the 
silly  and  dishonest  fictions  that  had  been  conjured  up  out  of  this  antiquarian  topic. 

*  In  the  whole  history  of  the  tricks  of  controversy,  there  can  be  found  few  more 
coolly  audacious  than  that  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ledwich  has  practised  (Anliq.  of  Ire- 
land), in  assuming  the  authority  of  Bede  as  expressly  sanctioning  his  own  favourite 
hypothesis,  respecting  the  identity  of  the  Columbian  monks  and  the  Culdees.  Him- 
self, as  it  appears,  being  satisfied  on  this  identity,  he  makes  no  scruple  of  applying 
to  the  latter  body  all  that  Bede  has  stated  solely  of  the  former.  Accordingly,  such 
passages  as  the  following  occur  frequently  in  his  argument:—"  Bede,  though  closely 
attached  to  the  see  of  Rome,  yet  witb  candour  and  truth  confesses  the  merit*  ot 
the  Culdees Bede,  all  the  time,  be  it  observed,  having  said  nothing  concerning 
Coldees  whatsoever!  How  successfully,  however,  this  air  of  coufidence  impose* 
on  others,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  article  u  Culdees,"  in  Ree»  s  Cyclopwdia, 
where  the  writer,  fed,  it  is  clear,  from  this  fountain  of  troth,  thus  plausibly  improve* 
«n  his  original : — M  Few  writers  have  done  justice  to  the.Culdees  ....  even  Bede,  ve- 
nerable as  he  was,  though  he  bestows  upon  them  great  and  just  commendation,  cannot 
avoid  passing  some  censure  upon  them,  and  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  schis- 
matics, in  the  worst  sense  of  that  word  » 
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at  lhat  period/  but  has  said  nothing  whatever  that  can  be  in- 
terpreted as  in  the  remotest  degree  implying  their  existence. 

As  far  as  certainty  can  be  attained  in  the  history  of  this  com- 
munity, which,  like  many  other  such  objects  of  research,  owes 
its  chief  fame  and  interest  to  the  obscurity  still  encircling  it,  the 
Culdees  appear  to  have  been  one  of  those  new  religious  orders 
or  communities  which  a  change  of  discipline,  either  general,  or 
in  particular  churches,  was  from  time  to  time  the  means  of  in- 
troducing; and  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  neither  in  Scotland 
Ireland  did  they  make  their  appearance  earlier  than  the 
iry.  With  respect  to  their  functions,  they  were  evi- 
dently secular  clergy,  attached  to  the  cathedrals  of  dioceses,  and 
performing  the  office  of  dean  and  chapter  to  the  episcopate; 
and  while  in  North  Britain  they  in  general  superseded  those 
communities  of  monks  by  which  the  cathedrals  had  hitherto 
been  served,  in  Ireland  the  usual  fidelity  to  old  customs  prevailed, 
and  the  monks  were  in  but  few  instances  displaced  for  the  new 
Culdean  chapters.-}* 

There  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  records  of  this  century 
some  mention  of  a  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical  property,  which, 
as  much  importance  appears  to  have  beeu  attached  to  it,  re- 
quire some  passing  notice.  It  would  appear  that  the  revenue 
arising  from  those  dues,  which  had  ever  since  the  time  of  St. 
Patrick  been  paid  to  the  church  of  Armagh,  was,  amidst  the 
convulsions  of  this  period,  interrupted  or  withheld ;  and,  in  the 
year  824,  we  find  the  authority  of  the  warlike  Feidlim,  king  of 
Munster,  interposed  in  aid  of  Artrigius,  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
for  the  collection  of  this  tax.  j  A  law  had  been  established, 
indeed,  about  the  year  731,  by  the  king  of  all  Ireland  and  the 
king  of  Munster  in  concert,  to  regulate  the  payment  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  primatial  see;§  and  it  is  manifestly  this  regula- 
tion we  read  of,  in  the  annals  of  the  ninth  century,  as  en- 
forced under  the  name  of  "  the  Law  of  St.  Patrick." 

Among  those  bishops  who  held  the  see  of  Armagh  during 
this  century,  there  occurs  one  named  Cathasach,  who  is  styled 
Prince  of  Armagh; — a  distinction  traced  by  some  writers  to 
a  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  early  ages,  of  calling  bishops 

*  •  8eldeo  («ri  Lloyd)  who  w,  for  aught  I  know,  the  first  that  brought  this  in- 
stance of  the  Culdees  into  the  controvert?,  vet  acknowledges  that  in  Bede  there  is 
oo  mention  of  them."  Not  willing  to  be  left  behind  io  nny  species  of  forgery,  Mac- 
phersoa,  io  his  pretended  Ossian,  has  turned  St  Patrick  into  a  Cu Idee  .-See  Trans- 
act. Royal  Wi  Academy  for  1787. 

\  Unifan.  Ecclesiast.  Hist,  chap.  31.  Lloyd  On  Church  Government,  chap  7. 
Cbonners*s  Caledonia,  book  iii.  chap.  8.  Usher,  Eccles.  Primord,  p.  637,  fcc 

I  .v.  Mag.  ad  .no.  853.  8*1. 

$  Harris,  on  Ware's  Bishops,  at  Artigius. 
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the  Princes  of  ihe  People,  or  of  the  Church.*  But  there  ap- 
pears do  reason  why,  upon  this  supposition,  the  title  should 
not  have  been  extended  as  well  to  every  other  bishop  of  the 
see.  It  seems  therefore  probable,  that  those  so  designated 
were  really  chieftains,  as  well  as  bishops,  of  Armagh ;  and 
that  to  the  encroachments  of  these  powerful  dynasts,who,  as 
lords  of  the  soil,  claimed  a  temporal  right  over  the  see,f  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  irreverent  anomaly  which  at  a  later  period  we 
shall  have  to  record,  of  no  less  than  eight  laymen  usurping 
in  turn  the  primacy,  and  seating  themselves  intrusively  in  the 
hallowed  chair  of  St.  Patrick. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Accounts  of  the  Danish  Transactions  in  Ire  land  meagre  and  obscure.— Confusion 
of  Dates  and  Names. — Ragnar  Lodhrog. — Traditions  concerning  him. — Reign  of 
the  Monarch  Niell  Glundubh — His  Successor  Donogh. — Heroic  character  of 
the  Roydamna,  Murkertach— His  Victories  over  the  Danes.— Exploits  ofCalla- 
chan.  King  of  Coshel. — Alliances  between  the  Northmen  and  the  Irish. — Their 
Confederacy  at  the  Great[Rattle  of  Brunanburh. — Norse  Account  of  that  Battle  — 
Ir  ish  Mode  of  Fighting. — Triumphal  Progress  of  the  Roydamna  through  the  King- 
dom.—Takes  Callachan  of  Cashel  Prisoner.— Death  of  the  Roydamna. 

The  extent  and  importance  of  the  possessions  of  the  North- 
men in  Ireland,  and  the  footing  maintained  by  them,  with 
few  interruptions  for  so  many  centuries,  in  all  the  strongest 
maritime  cities  of  the  island,  gives  them  a  claim  on  the  notice 
of  an  historian  of  this  country,  which  has  but  seldom  been  suffi- 
ciently regarded.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  of  this  neglect  is  to 
be  found  in  the  obscurity  which  involves  the  affairs  of  these 
foreigners,  more  especially  at  the  early  period  of  their  settle- 
ment, when  the  meagre  knowledge  of  their  transactions,  gleaned 
from  our  annals,  is  confined  to  a  list  of  their  acts  of  outrage 

*  "  St  Hilary,  in  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  expressly  calls  bishops 
Principes  Populi,  the  Princes  of  the  People;  and  St.  Augustin,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Forty- fourth  Psalm,  tells  us  that  it  grew  into  use  in  the  early  ages,  to  call  all 
bishops  Kcclfsiai  Principes.  But  that  the  archbishops  of  Armagh  should  be  caHed  so 
illicit  be  owing  to  anothrr  reason,  vi*.  because  they  sat  in  the  principal  metropol18. 
and  were  constituted  over  the  rest  of  the  clergy  ot  the  whole  kingdom',  as  the  sn- 

Freme  moderators  of  the  Jewish  churrh  were  called  Principes  Sacerdotum.  — 
Iarris  on  Ware,  Bishops,  at  Cattiasach.  _  .  . 

t  u  This  lamily  wa»  most  probably  that  of  the  dynasts  of  the  district  of  Armagh  , 
whose  ancestor  Daire  had  granted  to  St.  Patrick  the  ground  on  which  the  church 
and  other  religions  buildings,  etc.  of  that  city  had  been  erected  "— Lanigan,  Kcclts 
Hist  c.  xxi>.  §  13. 
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on  the  different  monasteries  and  their  holy  in  mates;— acts  of 
more  deep  and  immediate  interest  to  the  monkish  writers  of 
such  records,  than  were  any  of  those  general  events  and  move- 
ments by  which  posterity  was  to  be  affected. 

While  thus  our  own  sources  of  information  let  in  so  little 
light  upon  that  period,  the  records  of  the  Scandinavians  them- 
selves leave  it  no  less  involved  and  dark.     The  first  adven- 
turers from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  British  isles,  were 
all  obscure  and  nameless  sea  rovers  ;  men  who,  born  in  the 
dawn  of  their  country's  history,  have  furnished  materials  only 
for  legend  and  song.    It  was,  indeed,  out  of  the  real  achieve- 
ments performed  by  these  first  adventurers  during  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries/  that  arose  the  fanciful  tales  of  Icelandic 
chroniclers  respecting  the  sea-kiug,  Bagnar  Lodbrog,  and  his 
miraculous  coat  of  mail,  his  fairy  wife,  who  had  been  found 
cradled  in  a  golden  harp  on  the  sea-shore,f  and  his  numerous 
sons  sweeping  the  waters  with  their  ileet  of  2000  sail.  Towards 
the  close,  however,  of  this  century,  when  the  submission  of 
all  the  Northmen  in  Ireland  to  one  common  king  of  (heir  own 
race,  reigning  in  Dublin,  had,  if  not  concentrated,  afforded  a 
rallying  point  for  their  scattered  force,  the  operations  and 
policy  of  their  chiefs  become  more  distinctly  traceable.  In- 
stead of  a  confused  horde  of  invaders,  they  begin  to  assume 
the  shape  of  a  regular  community ;  and  their  kings,  reigning 
in  due  succession,  and  forming  alliances  and  intermarriages, 
stand  forth  to  the  eye  as  aulhentic  and  responsible  person- 
ages of  history. 

The  chieftain,  Ivar,  known  by  his  enterprises  against  North 
Britain,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Anlaf,  is,  in  the  record 
of  his  death  preserved  by  the  annalists  of  l  ister  (a.o.  872), 
described  as  king  of  all  the  Northmen  of  Ireland  and  of  Britain. 
In  conformity  with  this  statement,  we  find  the  same  Ivar  re- 
presented by  English  historians  as  at  that  period  wielding  the 
sceptre  of  Northumberland,  and  assisting  Ingwar  and  Ubbo, 
two  of  the  sons  of  the  hero  Bagnar,  in  their  enterprises  against 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  But  there  is  mixed  up  with  most  of  these  ac- 
counts of  the  warfare  of  the  Danes  in  Norlhumbria,  too  much  of 

•  "Some  of  the  apparent  incongruities  of  the  Sagas  may  be  diminished  by  the  sup 
position,  that  the  exploits  thus  commemorated  are  traditionary  account*  of  the  con 
quests  really  effected  by  the  Angles  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  in  Northumbria,  ex- 
aggerated and  confused  bv  the  fancy  or  inventions  of  the  Scalds  "—Palyrave,  Eny 
MM  Commonwealth,  c.  18. 

t  His  wife,  Aslang.     The  tradition  of  this  fable  was  as  follows  :— "  Eteniui 
tractna  illius  incoltt  coustanter  referunt,  seque  a  mnjoribus  suis  nccepisse  perhibent 
inventam  apud  se  in  exiguo  qnodam  «inu  nngulove  maris  citharnm  auream,  cujus 
ravitati  unclusa  fucrit  panula  rirgo."— SfWl  Urg  Dan  I. It.  c.  4. 
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the  fabulous  matter  of  the  Sagas  to  entitle  them  to  he  received 
as  history;  and  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Northumbria  and 
Dublin  on  the  head  of  one  Danish  chief,  wears  all  the  appea- 
rance of  being  but  an  anticipation  of  what  really,  as  we  shall 
find,  took  place  some  years  later.  One  chief  cause  of  the  fre- 
quent confusion,  as  well  of  periods  as  of  persons,  which  occurs 
in  the  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  Danes  in  the  British 
isles,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  so  many  of  their  distin- 
guished chieftains  having  been  called  by  the  same  names;  the 
two  most  popular  and  frequent  of  these  favourite  names  having 
been  Ivar  and  Anlaf.* 

In  the  second  year  of  the  tenth  century  the  expulsion  of  the 
Danes  from  Dublin,  by  the  people  of  Leinster,f  interrupted 

Wi  'or  a  SDOr'  lime  tne*r  possession  of  that  seat  of  power.  But, 
by  means  of  the  resources  they  could  command  from  England, 
from  the  Orkneys,  and  the  other  isles,  they  were  soon  enabled 
to  regain  all  their  former  dominion.  In  the  course  of  but  a 
few  years  we  find  Godfred,  the  grandson  of  Ivar,  taking  pos- 
session of  Dublin  ;t  and,  shortly  after,  ranging  with  his  fleet 
the  southern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  receiving  hostages,  in  token 
of  submission,  from  the  native  princes  of  that  quarter. 

The  monarch  who  filled  the  throne  of  Ireland  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Flan 
Siona,  the  second  husband§  of  the  princess  Malmaria,  Keneth 
Mac  Alpine's  daughter;  and  this  lady,  through  the  progeny  of 
her  double  marriage,  was  the  means  of  uniting  the  three  most 
powerful  branches  of  the  Hy-Niells.  Scarcely  had  Flan  been 
seated  upon  the  throne,  when  he  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of 
Danish  mercenaries  to  attack  and  wantonly  lay  waste  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster.  After  a  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years, 
this  monarch  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  Niell  Glundubh,** 
a  prince  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  father  of  the 

a   d.  family  of  OW'iell,  so  long  celebrated  in  our  annals;  and  his 
917  short  reign,  which  was,  for  a  wonder,  unsullied  by  the  dis- 
grace of  alliance  with  the  foreigner,  was  terminated,  together 
with  bis  life,  in  a  sanguinary  battle  against  the  Danes.  After 

*  The  various  modes  also  of  spelling  the  name  Anlaf.  sdd  not  a  little  to  the  coo- 
fusion.  Thus,  in  the  Irish  annals;  it  assumes  the  various  forms  of  Amlain,  Amlaiph, 
Amblaith,  Olave,  etc.  In  some  of  the  Sagas  it  is  Olafr;  and,  by  the  English  chro- 
niclers, it  is  made  Anlaf,  Anlaf,  Anlavus,  Analaph,  and  Onlaf.  See  Tamer,  book 
*i  e.  8.  note  21. 

+  Anna].  Ult  ad  an.  901  (902),  and  Annal.  Wall,  ad  an.  902. 
i  Annal.  Inisfall.  907.  ;' 

*  Her  first  husband  was  Domnald  Mac  Aod,  prince  of  Alichia,  in  Ioesowtn 

*  i.  s.  of  the  Black  Knee. 
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the  death  of  Nidi/  the  sceptre  passed,  according  to  the  order  A.  0 

of  alternate  succession,  into  the  hands  of  Donogh,  a  prince  of . 
the  other  branch  of  the  HyNiell  family  ;  and  Murkertach,  the 
son  of  the  late  monarch,  became  the  Roydamna,  or  heir  ap- 
parent, of  his  successor. 

During  the  dark  and  troubled  transactions  of  this  reign, 
which  lasted  for  the  space  of  five-and-twenty  years,  the  two 
personages  who  stand  forth  the  most  prominently  in  our  annals 
are  the  Roydamna,  IVIurkertach,  and  the  famous  Callachan, 
king  of  Cashel;  princes  who,  opposed  to  each  other  in  cha- 
racter and  in  policy,  may  he  aptly  referred  to  as  affording,  in 
their  respective  careers,  a  fair  sample  as  well  of  the  vices  as 
the  virtues  by  which  the  chieftains  of  that  turbulent  period 
were  characterised.  The  first  great  achievement  of  the  Roy- 
damna was  a  signal  victory  over  the  Danes,  or  Pirates  of  the 
Lakes,f  m  Ulster;  on  which  occasion  eighty  of  the  Danish 
chieftains  were  slaughtered,  and  among  them,  Albdan,  the  son 
of  Godfred,  king  of  Dublin.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  de-  9^ 
feated  army,  driven  to  a  place  called  the  Ford  of  the  Picts4 
were  there  surrounded,  and  on  the  point,  it  is  added,  of  pe- 
rishing by  famine,  when  Godfred  himself  hastened  from  Dublin 
to  their  relief. § 

Again,  in  a  few  years  after,  when  a  force  of  the  North- 
men, gaining  possession  of  Loch  Erne,  laid  waste  and  deso- 
lated the  whole  province  of  Ulster,  "  as  far  as  Mount  Bellia  to  93]. 
the  west,  and  Mucnaraha  to  the  south,""*  the  gallant  Roydamna, 

"  One  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  the  reign  of  Niell  Glunduhh.  was  his  revival 
(a.  D.  915.)  of  the  ancient  Taltine  Game*,  or  sports,  which  had  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  been  very  much  discontinued.  In  recording  a  sus- 
pension of  these  games  in  the  year  87*4  the  l  ister  Annals  add  that  it  was  an  event 
which  had  never  before  from  early  times  occurred.  These  ancient  sports,  though 
little  more,  it  is  evident,  than  an  annual  fair,  have  been  brought  by  some  over  zealous 
antiquarians  into  juxta  position  with  the  Olympic  (James.  "Hi  enim  ludt  ..says  Dr. 
O'Connor)  non  minon  frequentia  nec  minori  Dniidum  solemnitate  in  Hibernin 
celebrabantur  quant  LllfU  Olympici  in  Peloponntso."  For  the  use  made  ol  these 
games  by  the  ancient  Irish  in  regulating  the  length  of  thr ir  year,  see  chap.  iv.  p. 

f  So  called  by  the  Annalists.— See  Annal.  lnisfall.  ad  an.  997,  where  the  death  of 
Sitric  O'lmar.  king  of  the  Black  Pirates  and  the  White  Pirates,  is  recorded  The 
Northmen  did  not,  any  more  than  ihe  ancient  Greeks,  feel  degraded  by  the  ap 
pellation  of  Pirates.    In  the  Odyssey,  Nestor  inquires  of  the  strangers  whom  he 
had  been  feasting,  whether  they  were  merchants  or  pirates. 

|  M  Ath  Cruithne."— We  have  here  an  instance  of  that  want  of  precision  and  de 
finite  ness  which  Pinkerton  aud  others  complain  of  in  the  Celtic  language.  The  word 
Cruilhne  means  indifferently  either  Kcta  or  Harpers  ;  and,  accordingly.  Dr  O  (  oimor. 
who,  in  his  version  of  the  Four  Masters,  calls  the  scene  of  this  fight  "  The  l  ord 
of  the  Picts."  in  translating  the  record  of  the  same  battle,  in  the  annals  of  Ulster, 
mak^s  it  "The  Ford  ol  the  Harpers." 

§  iv  Mag.  ad  an.  924  Annal.  Fit  925.  Era>  Com.  9*3 

* '  iv.  Mag  ad  an.  931.  "Co  sliahh  Betha  siar  7  co  Mucininha  fo  dhea*."    I  am  a*. 
a  loss  to  discover  what  places  in  Ulster  are  designated  by  these  names 
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x.  p.  coming  suddenly  upon  them,  defeated  and  dispersed  their  whole 
•JJ6.  force}  carrying  off  with  him,  as  trophies  of  bis  victory,  200 
heads  of  the  slain/  With  simitar  success,  in  the  year  930, 
notwithstanding  some  recent  differences  between  the  monarch 
and  himself, — such  as  the  Roydamna's  position  in  relation  to  the 
throne  rendered  frequent,  and,  indeed,  inevitable, — Murker- 
tach,  forgetting  all  other  considerations  in  that  of  the  public 
weal,  joined  the  forces  under  his  command,  as  prince  of  Aileacb, 
with  those  of  the  monarch;  and, attacking  the  Northmen  in  their 
headquarters,  carried  devastation  through  all  their  possessions 
round  Dublin,  from  the  city  itself,  as  we  are  told  by  the  chro- 
niclers, to  the  Ford  of  Trustan.f 

While  thus  this  gallant,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
patriotic  and  honest  prince,  was  directing  all  the  vigorous  means 
within  his  power  to  the  one  great  object  of  crushing  the 
common  foe,  the  career  o(  his  rival,  the  much  more  celebrated 
Callachan,  presents  a  specimen  of  Irish  character  the  very  re- 
verse of  this  description,  and  such  as,  unfortunately,  has  seldom 
been  wanting  in  the  country,  from  the  days  of  Agricola  to  the 
present.  Fighting  almost  constantly  on  the  side  of  the  North- 
men, Callachan  imitated  also  those  spoilers  of  his  country  in 
their  worst  excesses  of  devastation ;  and  in  one  instance,  when 
the  venerable  monastery  of  Clonmacnois  had  been  cruelly  pil- 
laged and  sacked  by  them,  it  was  again  visited  with  similar 
horrors  in  the  same  year  by  the  king  of  Cash  el.  %  With  a  like 
disregard  both  of  his  country  and  her  religion,  Callachan,  assisted 
by  the  Danes  of  Waterford,  made  an  irruption  into  the  district 
of  Meath,  and  sacrilegiously  plundering  the  abbey  of  Clone- 
nagh,  and  the  ancient  church  of  Cillachie,  carried  off  from  those 
retreats  two  holy  abbots  as  prisoners.§ 

'.  To  achievements  like  these  the  whole  public  life  of  this  bold 
and  unprincipled  chief  was  devoted  ;  nor  is  there  on  record 
more  than  one  single  instance  in  which  he  is  stated  to  have 
fought  on  the  side  of  his  country,  or  rather  against  her«des- 
poilers ; — a  defeat  of  the  Danes  in  the  Desies  country,  with  the 

ail.  slaughter  of  2000  of  their  troops,  being  found  attributed  to  him 
in  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen.**    There  is  little  doubt,  however, 

*  This  custom  of  cutting  off  the  head* of  fallen  enemies,  which  prevailed  originally 
in  Egypt,  continued  to  be  practised  in  Ireland  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  Ii.:  and 
Dr.  Meyrick  (Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour),  nmusicgly  refers  to  this  custom  of  the 
Irish,  as  lending  "probability  to  their  Asiatic  origin,  so  earnestly  contended  for  by 
general  Vallancey." 

\  IV.  Mag.  ad  an.  9.16.  i  l v.  Mag.  ad  an.  934  (aerar  com.  936.) 

?  ?v.  Mag  ad  npn.9J9.  "  Inisfall.ad  ann.  04). 
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that  this  single  redeeming  record  is  erroneous,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  Desies  themselves  were  in  reality  the  victims  of 
his  triumph.* 

Notwithstanding  their  feelings  and  habits  of  mutual  hostility, 
alliances  were  frequently  formed  between  the  Northmen  and  the 
natives,  and  coalitions  were  now  becoming  almost  as  common 
among  them  as  conflicts.  Thus  a  dynast  of  the  house  o( 
Niell,  named  Conang,  gained  a  victory  about  this  time,  in  concert 
with  the  Danes,  over  the  Ulidians,  a  people  of  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Down ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  king  of  that 
district,  Matudan,  called  in  also  the  aid  of  the  Northmen,  and,  in 
his  turn,  carried  into  the  plains  of  the  north  the  horrors  of  fire 
and  sword. 

But,  among  the  instances  of  such  confederacy,  during  this 
century,  by  far  the  most  memorable  was  that  exhibited  at  the 
battle  of  Brunanburb,  in  Northumbria;  when  the  brave  Anlaf, 
king  of  Dublin,  and  likewise  of  Northumbria,  joining  in  the 
powerful  league  then  formed  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  king, 
Athelstan,  led  an  immense  army  of  Northmen  and  Irish  to  the 
encounter,-)'  having  entered  the  H umber,  it  is  said,  with  a  fleet  A  D. 
of  615  sail4  At  the  head  of  the  forces  collected  for  this  for-  937- 
midable  invasion  was  Constantino,  king  of  Albany,  whose 
daughter  Anlaf  had  married ;  and  the  battle  which  decided 
the  fate  of  their  enterprise,  and  which  has  been  described 
in  detail  both  by  Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  chroniclers,  was  con- 
considered,  for  length  of  duration  and  amount  of  slaughter,  to 
be  without  parallel  in  English  history.§  After  a  contest  main- 
tained with  alternate  success  from  dawn  until  sunset,  victory 
declared  at  length  in  favour  of  the  fortunate  Athelstan,  who 
from  thenceforth  reigned,  without  a  competitor,  the  first  ac- 
acknowledged  English  king.  A  retreat  to  their  shipping,  which 
they  were  able  to  effect  with  the  wreck  of  their  army,  was  all 
that  remained  to  the  vanquished  Constantine  and  his  son-in- 
law  •,  and  Anlaf,  dislodged  by  this  signal  disaster  from  his  North- 

*  The  Four  Masters,  who,  in  matter*  relating  to  Monster,  are  in  general  far  more 
trustworthy  than  the  Annals  of  Inisfalleo,  state  that  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year 
'  941.),  two  successive  battles  were  fought  between  Callachau  and  the  people  of  the 
Desies,  in  the  first  of  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  with  the  slaughter  of  two 
thoasaod  of  their  troops;  bat  in  the  second,  being  assisted  by  the  people  of  Ossory, 
they  trained  a  complete  victory  over  him. 

f  The  departure  of  the  Danes  from  Dublin  on  this  expedition  Miuto  Saxony 
ia  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters,  ad  an.  935.  («r»  com.  937.) 

X  Tomer.  Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons  (book.  vi.  chap.  2.),  who  gives  as  his  authorities, 
the  Chronicle  of  Mailros,  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  lloveden. 

§  Uncle  usque  ad  priesens  bellum  prwnominatur  magnum. — Ethelwerdi  Htitoria. 
UJ he  bloodiest  fight,  say  authors,  that  ever  this  ialand  saw^-Milton,  History  of 
tin  lain. 
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umbrian  throne,  returned  defeated,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  not 
subdued,  to  Ireland. 

In  the  Saga  of  Egil,  which  contains  the  Norse  account  of 
this  great  battle — detailed  with  a  minuteness  rather  suspicious 
— we  find  some  particulars  respecting  the  Irish  troops  engaged 
in  the  action,  which,  as  characteristic  of  that  people,  are  worthy 
of  some  notice.  One  of  the  Vikingrs,  or  northern  sea-kings, 
who  held  a  command  on  the  side  of  Alhelstan,  is  represented, 
in  disposing  his  forces  for  action,  to  have  appointed  a  particular 
battalion  to  engage  the  Scots  or  Irish,  who,  it  is  added,  never 
fought  in  any  regular  order;  but  keeping  constantly  in  motion, 
from  one  part  of  the  field  to  the  other,  did  often  much  damage 
to  those  whom  they  found  off  their  guard ;  but,  on  being  op- 
posed, with  the  same  alertness  again  retreated.  *  Wehavehere 
an  exact  picture  of  the  mode  of  fighting  practised  by  the  Kerns, 
or  light-armed  infantry  of  the  Irish,  whose  remarkable  activity 
in  returning  constantly  to  the  attack,  together  with  their  dex- 
terous useof  the  missile  weapons,  rendered  them  a  force,  as  even 
Giraldus  acknowledges,  not  a  little  formidable.! 

In  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  commemorative  of  the  battle 
of  Bruoanburh,  there  occur  some  verses  which  have  been, 
rather  too  sanguinely,  interpreted  as  containing  a  eulogium 
upon  the  character  of  the  Irish  people;  whereas  so  hopelessly 
vague  and  obscure  are  the  structure  and  language  of  these 
verses,  that  they  leave  full  scope  for  every  possible  variety  of 
conjecture  as  to  their  meaning;  and  the  opinion  given  of  them 
long  since  by  the  poet:  Milton,^  ought  to  have  deterred  all  such 
rash  attempts  to  sound  their  fathomless  obscurity.    As  the  sup- 

•  Thus  io  Johnstone's  version  (Antiq.  Seando-Ctlt.J,  M  Scoti  cnina  anient 
mobiles  esse  inacie;  hucilluc  discurrunt,  diversisque  partibus  incursantes,  iucanti* 
sirpe  damnum  afferunt;  si  aatem  obsistitnr  illis  fugraces  existunt"  Giraldus  has 
described,  in  pretty  much  the  same  terms,  the  peculiar  manoeuvres  of  the  Kerns : 
u  Quatenus  et  lapidum  (quorum  ictibus  graves  et  annates  cominus  nppetere  solent,  el 
indemnes  agilitatis  beneficio.  crebris  accedere  vicibus  et  abscedere),  e  diverso 
eminus  sagitlis injuria  propulsetur." — Hibern.  Expug.  lib.  ii.  c.  36. 

t  In  professing  to  follow  the  northern  account  ot  this  battle,  Mr.  Turner  has,  I 
must  say,  dealt  rather  unfairly  as  well  by  the  meaning  of  his  authority,  as  by  the 
character  of  the  Irish  soldiery.  The  troops  of  this  nation  engaged  on  thai  occasion  he 
represents  an  M  irregular"  and  u  disorderly"  force,  M  who  always  flew  from  point  to 
point,  nowhere  steady,  yet  often  injuring  the  auguarded."  But  assuredly  the  ac- 
count given  of  the  mode  of  fighting  of  the  Irish  K^rns,  both  in  Egil  s  Saga,  and  the 
passage  of  Giraldus  just  cited,  conveys  a  totally  different  notion  of  that  light,  agile, 
and  constantly  harassing  force.  In  the  part  of  his  descriptions,  too,  where  profess 
edly  following  the  Saga,  Mr.  Turner  speaks  of  the  battalia  of  Thorolf.  as  *  consist! dr 
of  the  disorderly  Irish,"  there  is  not,  in  the  original  rendered  by  Johnstone,  the 
slightest  grounds  for  this  disparaging  epiUiet. 

f  tt  To  describe  which  (battle)  the  Saxon  annalist  (who  is  wont  to  be  sober  and 
succinct)  whether  the  same  or  another  writer,  now  labouring  under  the  weight  ot 
his  argument,  and  {overcharged,  runs  on  a  snddeirinto  such  extravagant  fancies  and 
metaphors  as  bear  him  quite  beside  the  scope  of  being  understood."— Milton.  History 
of  Britain. 
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posed  eulogy,  however,  upon  the  Irish,  which  has  been  conjured 
up  out  of  them,  is  at  least  not  undeserved,  the  passage,  as  ren- 
dered according  to  this  view,  may  here  be  cited.  After  stating 
that  Constantine  left  his  own  son  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  poet 
is  made  to  say  that  "  neither  was  there  aught  for  the  yellow- 
haired  race,  the  bold  in  battle,  and  the  ancient  in  genius, 
to  glory  in ;  nor  had  Olaf,  'and  the  remains  of  the  army,  any 

reason  to  boast  The  sad  remainder,  in  the  resounding  sea, 

passed  over  the  depths  of  the  waves  to  Dublin."  * 

In  about  seven  years  after  his  defeat  on  the  field  of  Brnnan- 
burh,  the  gallant  Anlaf,  finding  the  course  for  his  daring  ambi- 
tion again  thrown  open  by  the  death  of  Athelstan,  renewed  his 
pretensions  to  the  Northumbrian  throne ;  and,  having  been  in- 
vited over  from  Ireland  with  that  view,  was  appointed  by  the 
people  of  IVorlhumbria  their  sovereign.  Among  the  numerous 
errors  occasioned  by  so  many  Danish  princes  bearing  the  name 
of  Anlaf,  may  be  reckoned  the  opinion  entertained  by  some 
writers,  that  the  brave  competitor  of  Athelstan  and  of  Edmund, 
just  mentioned,  was  the  same  Anlaf  whose  name  is  found  on 
an  ancient  Irish  coin  accompanied  by  a  figure  of  the  cross,  de- 
noting that  the  king,  by  whose  orders  this  coin  had  been  struck, 
was  a  Christian,  f  For  this  supposition,  however,  there  appears 
not  to  be  any  foundation ;  as  it  was  not  till  near  seven  years 
after  the  death  of  Anlaf  of  Brunanburh  that  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, to  use  the  language  of  our  annals,  "  received  the  faith  ol 
Christ,  and  were  baptised."  The  coin  in  question,  therefore, 
must  have  belonged  to  the  reign  of  a  later  prince  of  the  same 
name. 

It  was  about  the  year  948  that  the  conversion  of  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  to  the  Christian  faith  is,  in  general,  supposed  to  have 
taken  place.]:  The  Northmen  of  that  city  were,  it  is  supposed, 
the  first  of  their  nation  in  Ireland  who,  in  any  great  numbers, 

*  The  reader  needs  bat  to  tarn  to  the  different  versions  of  this  passage  by  Gibson. 
Ingram,  Turner,  and  Price,  to  perceive  how  utterly  hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  arrive 
at  its  real  meaning ;  and  of  how  little  worth  is  the  compliment  to  the  Irish  that  has 
been  extorted  from  it.  He  will  find  that  the  u yellow-haired  youth,"  or  ^nation," 
which  figured  so  poetically  in  the  version  of  three  of  these  interpreters,  is,  in  that  of 
the  fourth,  transformed  into  ua  grissly- beaded  old  deceiver 

If  the  Celtic  tongue,  as  above  intimated,  be  open  to  the  charge  of  vagueness  and 
want  of  precision,  what  is  to  be  said  of  this  specimen  of  the  Gothic  ? 

f  For  an  account  of  this  silver  coin,  see  Ware's  Antiquities,  ch.  ziiii..  and  Si- 
mon s  Eusay  on  Irish  (Join*.  The  whole  subject  of  the  coins  supposed  to  have 
been  struck  in  Ireland  about  this  period,  is  beset  with  difficulty  and  obscurity  ;  but, 
in  the  writers  just  quoted,  in  Bishop  Nicholsons  Historical  Library,  ch.  viii.,  aud 
in  Radar's  "Nammorum  in  Hibernia  Cu  so  ruin,  etc. a  work  compiled  chiefly  from 
the  foregoing,  the  reader  will  find  all  that  is  known  and  coiyectured  on  the  sub- 
ject. See  also  a  note  by  Dr.  O'Connor,  on  the  Ulster  Annals,  ad  an  937,  and  Dr. 
I  .anigan,  ch.  ixii.  note  138. 

t  Ware,  Antiq.  chap.  xx\i.  ad  ann.  948 
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embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  but  so  little  change  did 
this  conversion  work  in  their  general  character/  that,  were  there 
not  express  record  of  the  fact,  it  would  not  be  easy  for  a  reader 
of  their  history  to  discover  that  they  were  not  still  immersed 
in  all  the  darkness  of  heathenism.  One  early  proof  of  religious 
zeal  they  indeed  afforded,  if  it  be  true,  as  some  historians  state, 
that  the  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Mary  was  founded  by  them  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  this  very  year. f 

Prosperous  as  appeared  to  be,  in  many  respects,  the  affairs 
of  the  Irish  Danes  at  this  crisis,  and  vast  as  was  the  command 
of  resources  which  their  possession  of  all  the  chief  seaports 
gave  them,  it  is  clear  that  the  tenure  of  their  power,  however 
great  its  extent,  was  never  for  a  single  day  certain  or  undis- 
turbed. The  indefatigable  activity  and  bravery  of  the  Irish 
people  left  not  a  moment  of  repose  or  security  to  their  inva- 
ders ;  and  though  but  too  often,  at  the  call  of  cupidity  or  re- 
venge, the  ever  ready  sword  was  drawn  on  the  side  of  the  fo- 
reigners,— though  there  were  even  found,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Leinster  men,  large  bodies  of  the  natives  almost  habitually 
traitors,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  mass  of  the  population  never 
ceased  to  resist,  that  they  were  strong  in  revenge  and  hatred 
against  their  oppressors,  and  wanted  but  one  combined  and  vi- 
gorous effort  to  rid  themselves  of  the  yoke. 

To  go  through  all  the  monotonous  details  of  battles  and 
scenes  of  pillage  which  form  the  staple  of  the  Irish  records  for 
this  century,  would  be  to  render  these  pages  like  a  confused  and 
deathful  dream.  All  those  monasteries  and  religious  establish- 
ments, which  have  already  been  enumerated,  as  furnishing  vic- 
tims for  the  Northmen's  rage,  were  again  and  again  visited, 
during  this  period,  by  the  still  refreshed  spirit  of  cruelty  and  ra- 
pine. The  venerable  church  of  Columba,  at  Kelts,  the  cells  of 
the  religious  upon  the  islets  of  Lough  Ree,  the  sacred  edifices 
of  Armagh4  the  school  of  Clonard,  renowned  for  its  learning 
through  Europe,  and  the  ancient  abbey  of  Down,  the  hallowed 
resting-place  of  the  remains  of  St.  Patrick, — all  these  memo- 

• 

*  The  insincerity  of  the  conversion  of  the  Danes  of  England  is  thns  stronply  re- 
presented by  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Descent  of  the  Normans Plu- 
aieurs  prirent,  moyennant  unelques  concessions  de  terre,  le  titre  et  l'emploi  <ie  ae- 
fenseara  perpetnels  des  eglises  qn'eax  memes,  avoient  brfllees ;  d'antres  revetirent 
Thabit  de  pretres,  et  conservoient  sous  cet  habit  la  fougue  et  la  durete  d'ame  des  bn- 
rands  demer  "  .  .... 

t  Ware,  in  he.  cUat,  Lanigao.  chap.  xxxx.  §  12.  Archdall,  Monastic  ilibtm 
at  Dublin.  .  See  for  the  churches  dedicated  by  them  to  their  own  saint*  M  uiave, 
St.  Michan,  etc.,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mason's  History  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 

t  In  921,  when  Oodfred.  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dnblin,  attacked  and  plundered 
Armagh,  he  is  said  to  have  spared  the  Chore  hen,  the  (olidei,  or  Culdecs  (who  wer. 
the  officiating  clergj  of  the  cnthedial),  iiid  the  sirk. 
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rable  and  holy  structures  were,  at  different  times,  during  this 
century,  and  in  various  forms  of  violation,  profaned  and  laid  de- 
solate/ The  rich  shrines  of  Kildare,  so  frequently  before  an 
object  of  their  cupidity,  were  broken  and  plundered  by  these 
spoilers  on  the  very  day  sacred  to  the  virgin  saint.  Even  after 
the  Danes  themselves  had  professed  to  embrace  Christianity, 
they  did  not  the  less  desecrate  and  destroy  its  venerable 
temples;  and,  in  an  attack  made  by  them  upon  Slane,  in  the  year 
950,  when  they  set  fire  to  the  church  of  that  ancient  place,  a 
number  of  persons  who  were  at  the  time  assembled  in  the 
belfry,  among  whom  was  Probus,  the  historian  of  St.  Patrick, 
perished  miserably  in  the  flames. 

It  has  been  observed  of  the  Danes  of  England,  that  had  they, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  united  the  whole  of  their 
force  under  one  supreme  head,  they  would  have  been  probably 
more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  power  of  Edward ;  and  doubt- 
less the  same  impolitic  system  of  dividing  their  strength  among  a 
number  of  equal  and  independent  chieftains,  which  so  long  de- 
layed their  complete  conquest  of  England,  was  the  cause  likewise 
of  their  ultimate  failure  in  Ireland.  For,  minute  as  was  in  this 
latter  country  the  subdivision  of  sovereignty,  a  yet  more  mul- 
tiple form  of  royalty  was  adopted  by  the  nations  of  the  north; 
where,  in  the  times  preceding  the  eighth  century,  there  existed 
in  Norway  itself  no  less  than  twelve  kingdoms;  and  the  small 
territory  around  Upsal  was  under  the  rule  of  nineteen  different 
kings.f 

This  enfeebling  partition  of  the  kingly  power  continued  to 
be  the  system  adopted  by  the  Northmen  in  Ireland ;  and  the 
weakening  effects  of  such  a  policy  were  the  more  felt,  from 
the  detached  districts  they  severally  occupied,  which  rendered 
it  still  more  difficult  for  them  to  act  with  speed  and  decision 
in  concert.  While  in  England,  too,  the  original  affinity  be- 
tween their  language:):  and  that  of  the  Saxons  afforded  to  the 
invaders  such  means  of  intercourse  as  greatly  facilitated  their 
progress  and  settlement  in  the  country,  the  Danes  in  Ireland 

*  See  our  Annals,  passim. 

■*• w  The  Herverar  Saga  mentions  that,  at  one  period,  there  were  twelve  kingdoms 
in  Norway."—  Turner,  Hist.  Anglo-Sax.,  book  Ui.  c.  1.  "In  Upsal,  nineteen  of 
these  petty  kingdoms  are  enumerated." — ioiof. 

\  Lingua  Danorom  Anglicanae  loquela?  viciua  est. — Scrip.  Her.  Danic.  w  The 
languages  (of  the  Danes  and  Saxons),  originally  kindred,  were  melted  into  each 
other ;  their  ancestor*  were  of  the  Name  race,  and  might  have  been  neighbours  in 
their  original  aunts."— Mackintosh*  Hist,  of  England,  c.  ii. 

According  to  a  late  learned  work,  however,  (Bask's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar),  by 
which  a  new  light  appears  to  have  been  thrown  upon  this  subject,  the  Anglo  Saxon 
deviates  considerably  from  the  Danish  and  other  Scandinavian  dialects.— See  Pre- 
face. 
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were,  on  the  contrary,  encountered  by  a  language  wholly  and 
essentially  different  from  their  own,  and  forming  in  itself  a  com- 
plete wall  of  separation  between  them  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
natives.  When  such  and  so  serious  were  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  boldly,  constantly  as  every 
step  of  their  way  was  contested,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but 
a  want  of  unity  among  the  Irish  themselves,  from  the  divided 
nature  of  their  government,  the  feuds  and  jealousies  among  the 
people,  and,  too  often,  the  treachery  of  their  princes,  could  have 
delayed  so  long  the  utter  expulsion  of  the  foreign  intruder  from 
out  the  land. 

What  the  Irish  wanted  at  this  crisis  was  evidently  the  as- 
cendancy of  some  one  potent  spirit,  who,  whether  for  his  own 
aggrandisement, 'or  from  some  more  lofty  motives,  would  de- 
vole  ardently  the  entire  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  task  of 
arousing  and  uniting  his  fellow-countrymen,  so  as,  by  one 
grand  and  simultaneous  effort,  to  rid  the  whole  island  of  the 
pestilent  presence  of  the  foreigner. 

It  was  hardly  possible  that  two  such  ascendant  and  stirring 
spirits  as  the  roydamna  and  the  king  of  Cashel,  should  continue 
to  move  through  the  same  sphere  of  action,  and  generally  in 
adverse  directions,  without  coming  at  last  into  collision;  and 
the  triumphant  ease  with  which,  in  the  encounter  that  ensued 
between  them,  Murkertach  mastered  his  antagonist,  presents 
one  of  those  instances  of  what  is  called  poetical  justice,  which 
occur  but  too  rarely  in  real  history.  After  a  successful  course  of 
warfare  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  particulars  of 
A  D  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  the  roydamna  proceeded 
939.  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  attended  by  a  select  and  of  1200 
warriors*  from  his  own  principality,  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
his  late  successes,  in  the  shape  of  tribute  and  princely  hostages 
from  the  conquered.  The  Danes  of  Dublin,  in  acknowledgment 
of  submission,  surrendered  to  him  their  prince,  Sitric;  while, 
from  the  Lagenians,  he  not  only  enforced  tribute,  but  carried 
away  with  him  as  hostage  their  king,  Lorcar.  But  it  was  in 
Munster  that  the  proudest  trophy  of  this  triumphal  progress! 

•  IV.  Mag.  ad  an  939. 

t  There  is  still  extant  a  poem  on  this  circoit  of  Morkertach.  said  to  hare  been 
written  by  a  contemporary  ami  friend  of  that  prince.  Corbmacati  Eigeas,  the  chief  poet 
of  Lister.  The  monarch,  gratified,  we  are  told,  by  Murkertach's  loyalty,  in  deli- 
vering to  him  all  the  hostages,  returned  them  again  iuto  his  hands,  considering .him 
their  fattest  guardian.  **To  commemorate  this  event,  and  th*  mighty  deeds  of  his 
prince,  Corbmacan  wrote  his  poem  of  256  verses,  beginning  *  Oh  Moirceartach,  son 
of  worthy  Niall,  who  hast  received  hostages  from  Falia'a  Isle.'  "—Trans.  Ibemo- 
CmU.  Society.  Mr.  O'Keilly  adds,  that  un  copy  of  this  ooem  is  in  the  OTIery's 
Book  of  Conqnests,  and  in  tie  pedigree  of  the  once  royal  family  ofONeill,  which  » 
in  the  hands  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  society  ." 
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awaited  him.  Entering  boldly  into  the  very  territories  of  his 
rival,  Callachan,  he  required  of  the  Momooians,  no  less  as  a 

pledge  of  future  fealty  than,  as  an  atonement  for  past  trans- 
gressions, that  they  should  deliver  up  iheir  king  uncondi- 
tionally into  his  hands.  This  humiliating  demand  was,  after 
some  hesitation  and  parley,  complied  with;  and  the  fierce  Cal- 
lachan, led  in  bondage  from  his  own  dominions,  was  sent  soon 
after  by  the  triumphant  roydamna,  with  all  his  other  captives 
and  hostages,  to  the  monarch/  How  long  his  state  of  captivity 
lasted  does  not  very  clearly  appear;  but  there  occurs  once  only, 
after  this  date,  any  particular  mention  of  him ;  and  then,  faithful 
to  his  old  habits  of  intestine  warfare,  he  is  found  gaining  a  san- 
guinary victory  at  Maighduine,  or  the  Field  of  the  Fortress,  over 
Kennedy,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Brian  Boru.f 

Murkertarch  survived  but  a  short  time  his  proud  and  irium-  A.  D 
phal  circuit  throughout  the  island,  and  died,:):  as  he  had  for  the  943* 
greater  part  of  his  manhood  lived,  in  fierce  conflict  with  the 
Danes ;  leaving,  as  a  poet  of  that  day  strongly  expresses  it,  all  his 
countrymen  orphans.  §  In  the  record  of  his  death  we  find  him 
described  as  u  a  warrior  of  the  Saflron  hue/'  and  the  hero  of 
Western  Europe. "•)*-[• 

It  is  a  fact  both  curious  and  instructive,  as  showing  of  what 
materials  the  idols  of  the  multitude  are  most  frequently  fashioned, 
that  while  such,  as  we  learn  from  authentic  records,  were  the 
respective  careers  of  these  two  warlike  contemporaries,  the  fame 
of  Callachan,  as  transmitted  by  tradition,  has  far  outrun  that 
of  his  patriotic  rival;  and  that  even  some  modern  Irish  his- 
torians, by  whom  Murkertarch  is  barely  mentioned,  have  de- 
voted whole  pages  to  the  narration  of  a  wild  and  imaginary 
adventure  related  of  the  kingof  Cashcl.ft  For  this  flimsy  tale  of 

*  Annal.  lnisfal).  ad  an.  941. 

+  iv.  Mag.  ad  an  942    Annal  Ult.  943.  («ne  com.  944.) 

I  iv.  Mag  ad.  an.  941.   Annal.  lit  ad  an.  943  (are  com  943. ) 

§  V  erses  quoted  by  the  Four  Masters,  iu  loc. 

**  The  use  of  this  colour  in  their  garments  continued  to  be  a  favourite  fashion 
with  the  Irish  down  to  no  late  a  period  as  the  lime  of  Heury  VII I  ,  when  it  was,  like 
all  other  things  Irish,  rendered  punishable  by  law;  and  there  is  a  statute  of  that 
reign,  forbidding  aoy  one  to  M  ose  or  wear  any  shirit,  atnocke,  kerchor,  bendol,  neck- 
erchour,  mocket,  or  lionen  cappe,  coloured  or  dyed  with  saffron."  See,  for  some 
amusing  remarks  upon  this  statute,  Ledwich's  Antiquities  u  Of  the  ancient  Irish 
Dress.  Campion,  who  wrote  his  account  of  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  century,  says, 
MThey  hare  now  Ml  their  saffron,  and  learne  to  wash  their  shirts  four  or  five  times  in 
a  yeare." 

+t  "The  Hector  of  Western  Europe,"  as  it  is  in  the  original  of  both  the  annalists 
above  cxvrd.—EctoirtartairEorpa.  According  to  Dr.  O'Connor,  however,  Ectoir  is 
a  very  ancient  Irish  word,  signifying  hero,  and  compounded,  as  he  rather  too  fan- 
cihilly  supposes,  of  Eacht,  an  achievement,  and  Otr,  golden,  or  splendid. 

%\  On  this  farrago  of  fiction  Keating  has  bestowed  no  less  than  ten  Or  eleven  of 
hw  fol.o  pages  while  Dr.  Warner  has  filled  fourteen  of  his  quarto  pages  with  a  ver- 
bose dilution  of  the  same  trash . 
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romance  [there  exist  no  grounds  whatever  in  our  annals ;  and 
the  whole  fable  was  probably  the  invention  of  some  of  those 
poet-historians,  or  seanachies,  of  the  Eugenian  princes,  who 
sought  to  do  honour  to  their  royal  masters  by  embalming  in 
fiction  the  memory  of  a  chieftain  of  their  race.  The  very  selec- 
tion, however,  of  Callachan's  name,  as  a  theme  for  fable, 
shows  that  already  he  stood  high  in  popular  fame,  having  been 
handed  down  by  tradition  as  the  favourite  champion  of  a  pe- 
riod when  valour  was  the  virtue  most  in  request ;  and  when  it 
mattered  little  to  the  fame  of  the  hero  whether  he  fought  on 
the  wrong  side  or  the  right,  so  he  but  fought  boldly  and  success- 
fully, and  with  the  due  heroic  disregard  to  life,  as  well  his  own 
as  that  of  others. 

After  a  reign  comprising  in  its  duration  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  this  year  saw  another  of  those  shadows  of  royalty, 
which  occupied  in  succession  the  throne  of  Tara,  pass  undistin- 
guished into  oblivion.  This  monarch's  name,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  Denough;  and  the  annalist,  in  recording  his 
death,  cites  a  distich  inscribed  by  a  poet  of  the  day  to  his  me- 
mory, in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  country  is  thus  la- 
mentably, and,  we  must  believe,  truly  depicted.  "  Without 
law  to  guide  her,  with  rulers  treacherous,  false,  and  factious,  the 
realm  of  Erin  hath  sunk  into  darkness."  * 

Donough  was  succeeded  in  the  supreme  throne  by  a  prince 
named  Congelacb,  who,  but  a  few  months  before  his  accession, 
had  acquired  considerable  renown  by  a  gallant  attack  on  the 
city  of  Dublin,  in  which,  being  aided  by  the  rare  alliance  of  the 
people  of  Leioster,  he  reduced  that  city  to  a  state  of  ruin  and 
desolation,  on  which  some  of  the  annalists  are  not  unpleased  to 
dwell,f  describing  the  burning  of  its  ships  and  ramparts,  the 
flowers  of  its  warriors  laid  in  the  dust,  and  the  blooming  youths 
and  venerable  matrons  all  led  away  in  chains.  The  repeated  at- 
tacks, indeed,  made  by  the  natives  upon  Dublin,  which  was 
again  retaken  from  them  as  often  as  they  possessed  themselves 
of  it,  showed  with  what  obstinacy  the  work  of  warfare  was 
carried  on,  and  by  how  little  else  the  attention  of  either  parly 
could  have  been  occupied.  In  the  course  of  the  very  next  year, 
Blacar,  the  Danish  king,  returning  with  fresh  supplies  of  force, 
retook  the  city.  The  same  alternations  of  success  and  re- 
verse were  exhibited  some  few  years  after  when  Godfred,  the 
son  of  Sitric,  having  been  forced,  with  the  loss,  enormous  for 
those  times,  of  no  less  than  6000  men,  to  surrender  and  fly  from 

*  IV  Mng.  nd  aa  942  (irr  rom.  944}  t  Ibid 
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Dublin,  was  enabled  in  like  manner,  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  to  recover  his 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Early  life  of  Brian  Born.— His  first  Battle*  under  hia  Brother  Mahoo.— Defeat— 
Victory  at  Salcboid.— Murder  of  Mahoo  — Acceaiiou  of  Briau  to  the  Throne  of 
Munater.— Attacks  and  defeats  the  Murderers  of  hia  Brother.— Death  of  the  Mo- 
narch Conge  lach — Domnal,  his  Successor. — Charter  of  the  Englixh  King,  Edj?ar, 
a  Forgery. — Power  of  the  Kingdom  of  Muoster—  Increased  considerably  under 
Brian. — Accession  of  the  Monarch  Malachy. — Gains  a  great  Victory  over  the  Danes. 
— Defeat  of  the  People  of  Ijeinster  by  Brian. — Growing  Jealousy  between  this 
Prince  and  the  Monarch. — Irruption  of  the  latter  into  Brian's  Principality.  —  Cots 

■  down  the  sacred  Tree  of  the  Dalcasnisns. — Invades  and  lays  waste  Leinster 
— An  Army  marched  against  him  by  Brian. — Convention  between  the  two  Kings. 
-Joint  Victories  over  the  Danes.— Renewal  of  their  mutual  Hostilities —Brian 
invades  the  Territory  of  the  Monarch. 

How  far  the  heroic  Murkertach,  had  he  lived  to  attain  the 
supreme  sovereignty,  was  likely  to  have  succeeded  in  delivering 
his  country  from  the  foreigner,  the  imperfect  outline  we  have  of 
his  character  renders  it  vain  to  attempt  to  speculate.  But  there 
had  now  appeared  on  the  scene  of  strife  a  young  and  enter* 
prising  warrior,  whose  proud  destiny  it  was,  at  a  later  period, 
to  become  the  instrument  of  effecting  this  glorious  work;  and 
whose  whole  long  life  seems  to  have  been  a  course  of  maturing 
preparation  for  the  great  achievement  he  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing at  its  close.  This  prince,  to  whose  original  name, 
Brian,  was  added  afterwards  the  distinctive  title  of  Boromh, 
or  Boni,f  was  one  of  the  numerous  sons  of  Kennedy,  king  of 
Munster  $  and,  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  his  brother, 
Mahoo,  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  was  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year.  Being  by  birth  a  Dalcassian,  he  had  naturally  been 
nursed  up,  from  earliest  days,  amidst  all  those  traditional 
incitements  to  valour  which  the  history  of  that  chivalrous  tribe 

*  IV  Msg.  ad  an.  948. 

+  A  snrname  piven  to  him,  according  to  O'Halloran,  M'Curtin,  and  others,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tribnte  {Boroimke  signifying  a  tribute  of  cows  and  other  cattle)  which 
be  exacted  from  the  people  of  Leinster ;  but  derived  by  others  with  more  proba- 
bility from  the  names  ot  the  town  Boromh,  which  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  palace  of  Kincora  in  the  county  of  Clare.  See  O'Brien's  Dictionary,  b  voce 
B or  urn  ha 

%  There  is  extant  a  poem,  attributed  to  Mac  Liag.  the  secretary  of  Brian,  giving  an 
account  of  the  "Twelve  Sons  of  chaste  Cinoeide"  (Kennedy).— Trant.  lberno- 
&U.  Society. 
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afforded.  Their  proverbial  character,  as  always  "  the  first  in 
the  field,  and  the  last  to  leave  it,"  was  in  itself,  as  repeated 
proudly  from  father  to  son,  a  motive  and  pledge  for  the  con- 
tinued valour  of  the  whole  race.  While  yet  a  youth,  his  high 
reputation  for  soldiership  had  collected  around  him  a  number 
of  young  followers ;  with  whom,  posting  himself  at  defiles  and 
mountain  passes,  or  lying  in  wait  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  he 
frequently  intercepted  the  enemy  in  their  plundering  expeditions, 
or  harassed  and  cut  them  off  in  their  retreats.* 

Upon  the  accession  of  his  brother  Mahon  to  the  throne  of 
Cashel,  the  constant  and  active  career  of  warfare  in  which 
that  intrepid  prince  engaged  furnished  a  practical  school  for  the 
ripening  of  Brian's  military  talents,  and,  by  inuring  ,  him  to 
service  in  a  subordinate  rank,  rendered  him  the  more  fit  for 
the  highest.  At  a  memorable  slaughter  of  the  Danes,  by 
Mahon,  near  Lake  Gur,  it  is  supposed  that  Brian,  though  not 
expressly  mentioned,  may  have  been  present;  but  the  first  im- 
portant event  connected  with  his  name  was  an  expedition  led 
by  Mahon  beyond  the  Shannon,  to  the  districts  bordering  on 
Lough  Ree.  There,  by  predatory  incursions  in  various  direc- 
tions, they  had  succeeded  in  amassing  considerable  plunder ; 
when  Fergal  O'Buarc,  with  a  large  army  of  Conacians,  pouring 
suddenly  down  upon  them,  the  brother  chiefs  were  compelled 
reluctantly  to  retreat.  Followed  closely  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  river  Fairglin,  they  there  stood  at  bay  and  engaged  their 
pursuers.  But  Brian's  good  genius  had  not  yet  exempted  him 
from  all  failure.  Notwithstanding  the  valour  of  Mahon,  and 
the  intrepid  bearing  of  the  future  hero  of  Cloutarf,  the  Momo- 
nian  troops  were  defeated  ;  and  Mahon,  forced  to  swim  across 
the  river  to  save  his  life,  was  compelled  ingloriously  to  leave 
his  shield  behind  him.  j 

But  the  victory  at  Sulchoid  over  the  Danes  of  Limerick, 
achieved  principally  through  Brian's  skill  in  partisan  warfare, 
first  gave  earnest  of  the  successful  struggle  he  was  destined  to 
wage  against  the  oppressors.  A  strong  body  of  cavalry,  de- 
tached from  the  Danish  force  stationed  at  Sulchoid,!  having 

*  Vallancey  (from  Munster  Annals), — LawofTanistry,  etc. 

t  IV  Mag.  ad  an.  961  far.  com.  963).  Vallancey,  whose  guide  is  the  Munster 
Annals,  make*  it  965.  In  the  account  here  given  of  the  result  of  this  battle,  I 
have  followed  the  authority  of  the  Four  Masters,  which  appear*  to  me  far  more 
trustworthy  than  that  of  the  poem  cited  from  the  Munster  Book  by  Vallancey.  at- 
tributing all  the  victory  and  the  glory  to  the  Munster  hero.  On  the  incident  of  the 
shield,  it  is  fair  to  add,  the  Four  Masters  are  silent. 

\  "  Sulchoid  is  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  ages  and  wars,  even  as  far 
down  as  the  last  campaigns  and  revolutions  that  happened  iu  this  kingdom,  as  a 
uoted  post  for  the  encampment  of  armies  ;  being  situated  in  a  plaiu.  which  is  guarded 
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advanced  to  reconnoitre  the  army  of  Mahon,  a  sudden  attack 
was  made  upon  them  by  Brian  at  the  head  of  some  squadrons 
of  light  horse,  and  with  such  effect  that  one  half  of  their 
number  lay  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  remainder  fled  in  con- 
fusion, pursued  by  Brian,  to  the  main  body  of  the  army  encamped 
at  Sulchoid.  Thither  Mahon  also  followed  rapidly  with  the 
whole  of  his  forces;  and  a  general  engagement  ensued,  disas- 
trous to  the  Danes,  of  whom  no  less  than  3000  were  slaughtered 
on  the  spot.  The  remainder  lied,  in  confused  rout,  towards  a.d. 
Limerick,  pursued  so  closely  and  eagerly  that  the  victors  entered  969 
the  city  along  with  the  vanquished,  making  prisoners  of  all 
whom  they  did  not  put  to  the  sword;  and  then,  having  ran- 
sacked that  rich  city  of  all  its  gold  and  merchandise,  they  left 
it  a  mass  of  ruins  and  flames.  ' 

There  were  yet  other  triumphs,  won  by  the  two  brothers 
in  concert,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell.  To  the 
gallant  Mahon,  however,  the  constant  success  (hat  attended  him 
in  all  his  enterprises  proved  in  the  end  fatal.  A  mortified 
rival,  named  Maolinua,  who,  having  failed  against  him  in  the 
field,  was  resolved  to  accomplish  by  treachery  what  he  despaired 
of  in  fair  battle,  concerted  a  plan  by  which,  under  the  pretence 
of  an  amicable  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  conference,  lie 
induced  the  unsuspecting  Mahon  to  trust  himself,  with  a  few 
followers,  in  his  power,  -j-  Thus  unguarded,  the  king  was  made  y;6 
prisoner  by  the  traitorous  Maolmua  and  his  brother  conspira- 
tors; and  being  then  hurried  away  by  night  to  a  solitary  place  in 
the  mountains,  was  there  basely  murdered. 

The  great  importance  attached  by  the  Irish,  from  the  earliest 
periods  of  their  history,  to  the  names  and  sties  of  places  con- 
nected with  memorable  events,  is  shown  in  the  instance  of  the 
supposed  locality  of  Malion's  murder,  whirl)  nji pears  to  have 
been  as  anxiously  inquired  into  as  it  was  variously  staled. 
While  some  authorities  mention,  as  the  scene  of  the  crime,  a 
mountain  now  called  Sliabh-Caon,  near  Magh-Feinc,  or  the 
Sacred  Plain,  and  describe  the  very  spot  where  it  was  com- 
mitted as  being  near  the  Bed  (.iap,or  lissure,  in  the  hill  of  (aon,] 

by  heights  on  both  sides,  within  our  <la>  s  inarch  of  1  urn  rick,  and  in  tli  •  dire,  r  <>;<<i 
from  Dublin  to  that  town  by  thr  way  .»!  (  ashel."  —  Lruv  of  Ttnitntnj. 

'  Annal.  Imsfall.  T,.d.  b.xtlrian.    :<  I  an   '.>.'#!.    'Urn  e vent  ■'  in  tbi>  s.  rt»  h  i-l  [  :  In 
Wallrn  A  mints  are  in  unir-nd  antid.it-ii  by  NIU-  n.  sixUth,  or  <\vn  a  still  k'p  at.  r  i.-im 
ber  cif  year*. 
T  Annal   J  It.  ad  an  9?.">. 

\  Annal.  luisbill  ml  an.  i'Tii.    "  In  my  <  ..|iy  <-l  the  ltiis|a!!i  nM.  s.  '  s,i> s  \ailarr.'- 
44  Jirartta- Deaytt ,  no\f  littl-i  'hair,  <»n  tin-  inouiiiai'.i  which  was  then  <  alh  <l  Sli.1,1, 
(ai»ii).  but  now  ShahFi- Ituir/i ,  t>>  t\v. -n  tin-  Lai. my  o\  I'  c  i  in.  v  a  nil  thr  i  in  i  ii  f  v  .  </ 
l.i  i. crick.  i«  *ni<l  to  be  the  \,:\^h  on  which  M mh  ii:  n!!i  am;  hi-  bmtln  rs  waih  it  lot  fn- 
r<>}  al  '.antne.  ami  pnl  him  to  death.     I'-it.  as  this  place  w.:  -  much  nut  nf  their  direr 
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there  are  others  which  state  the  murder  to  have  occurred  on 
one  of  the  Muskerry  mountains,  at  a  place  called,  from  this 
melancholy  event,  Leach  t-Magama,  or  Mahon's  Grave. 

On  the  death  of  this  prince,  his  brother  Brian,  who  had 
held  for  some  time  the  subordinate  sovereignty  of  Thomond, 
or  North  Munster,*  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  all  Munster; 
and  the  very  first  act  of  justice  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
perform,  was  the  infliction  of  summary  vengeance  on  the  base 
murderers  of  his  brother.  Attacking  successively,  in  the  very 
hearts  of  their  own  territories,  the  two  princes,  Donovan  and 
Maolmua,  who  had  been  chiefly  concerned  in  that  treacherous 
plot,  he  succeeded,  notwithstanding  the  aid  afforded  to  these 
traitors  by  the  Danes,  in  nearly  exterminating  the  whole  force 
of  their  respective  armies.f  To  his  son,  Morrough,  who  in  one 
of  these  battles  made  the  first  essay  of  bis  military  prowess,  fell 
the  good  fortune  of  encountering,  hand  to  hand,  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  base  deed,  Maolmua,  and  the  glory  of  sacrificing 
him  upon  the  spot  to  the  manes  of  his  murdered  relative.  Res- 
pecting the  place  where  this  latter  victory  |was  gained,  there 
appears  to  be  no  less  doubt  and  discussion  than  with  regard  to 
the  site  of  the  murder.  But,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mahon's  Grave,  which  is  one  of  the  opinions 
on  the  subject  cited  by  the  annalists,  seems  highly  probable, 
from  the  name  popularly  given  to  the  conflict  being  Cath 
Bhealaig-Leachta,  or  the  Battle  of  the  Road  of  the  Sepulchre.:): 

While  engaged  in  this  work  of  just  retribution,  Brian  found 
time  also  to  give  battle  to  those  Danes  who  had  a  few  years 
before  taken  possession  of  the  isle  of  Iniscalhy,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Shannon;  and  who,  through  the  aid  of  the  Danes  of 
Limerick,  still  maintained  themselves  in  that  station.  This 

road  from  Donovan'*  honite  to  their  own  home  near  Bandon,  I  rattier  give  credit  to 
another  designation  which  I  find  in  an  old  roll  or  teriei  of  the  kings  of  Munster, 
with  an  account  of  the  years  of  their  reigns,  and  the  manner  of  f  heir  death;  wherein 
it  is  mentioned  that  Mahon  was  murdered  on  the  mountain  of  Mnsnirr,  near  Ma- 
cfoomp,  at  a  place  called  Leacht-Mha^hthatnhDa,  or  the  Grave  of  Mahon,  from 
his  name.  This  place  lies  in  the  direct  Tine  between  the  places  where  Maolmuadh 
and  Donovan  (the  murderers)  had  their  residence." — Law  0/  Tanistry,  etc. 

The  reader  haa  here,  in  the  name  Mhayhthamkna,  a  specimen,  in  addition  to  some 
others  which  I  have  already  given,  of  the  absurd  mode  of  spelling  by  which  the  Irish 
language  is  disfigured.  This  heap  of  consonants  is  pronounced  simply  hingama. 
I  have  before  given  the  instance  of  Tigernach,  which,  in  pronunciation,  is  softened 
into  the  graceful  name  of  Tierna. 

The  Inisfallen  annalist,  in  noticing  the  different  opinions  as  to  the  site  of  the  mur- 
der, refers  to  a  work  which  he  calls  "The  History  of  the  Saints  of  the  Race  of 
Conary." 

*  lu  the  same  manner,  Mahon  had  enjoyed  for  some  time  the  principality  of  Tho 
mond  before,  iu  the  course  of  succession,  he  was  elevated  to  {4*  sovereignty  over  alt 
Munster. 

t  Annal.  Inisfall.  ad  an  978.— IV  Mag  ad  an.  976  *  Ibid. 
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beautiful  island,  with  its  eleven  churches,*  and  the  ornamented 
tomb  of  its  patron  saint,  Senanus,  was  one  of  those  favourite 
places  of  pilgrimage  and  penance  to  which,  in  defiance  of  all 
danger,  and  even  of  death  itself,  religious  persons  had  long 
contioued  to  resort  ;f  and  still,  as  its  shrines  were  enriched 
with  new  offerings  by  these  visitors,  they  became  but  fresh 
objects  of  plunder  and  outrage.  About  the  middle  of  this  cen- 
tury the]  Northmen  had  used  Iniscathy  as  a  place  of  arms; 
and,  in  the  year  972,  Mark,  a  Danish  chieftain,  the  son  of 
Harold,  appears  to  have  established  himself  in  the  island.  But 
Brian  now  landing  there,  at  the  head  of  1 200  of  his  own  brave 
tribe,  the  Dalcassians^:  succeeded,  though  opposed  by  the  Danes 
of  Limerick, finder  their  generals,  Ivar,  Amlaf,  and  Duibhan, 
in  recovering  the  island  from  the  hands  of  these  foreigners; 
having  slain,  in  the  battle  which  led  to  this  result,  the  chieftain 
Mark,  and  his  two  sons.§  After  effecting  these  important 
objects,  he  proceeded  to  devastate  all  the  other  small  islands  of 
the  Shannon,  carrying  off  with  him  the  treasures  and  effects 
of  the  Danes  wherever  he  found  them  along  those  shores. 

On  the  death  of  the  monarch,  Congelach  (a.  d.  956),  who 
fell  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Leinster  people  and  the  Danes, 
he  was  succeeded  b'jr  Domnal,  the  son  of  the  hero,Murkertach, 
and  it  was  during  the  long  reign  of  Domnal  that  the  events 
just  recounted  took  place.  In  the  time  of  this  monarch  is 
placed  the  date  of  a  pretended  charter  of  the  English  king 
Edgar,  claiming  dominion  over  "  the  greatest  part  of  Ireland, 
together -with  its  most  noble  city,  Dublin."**  Even  were  this 

*  The  remarks  of  MacCuIloch,  in  tweaking  of  the  Western  Isles,  with  respect  to 
the  proofs  they  afford  of  the  strength  and  ardonr  of  the  religious  feeling  in  early 
times,  arc  equally  applicable  to  tlie  iste  of  Iniscathy,  and  its  numerous  churches 
and  cells.  In  comparing  the  former  with  the  present  state  of  the  Western 
Islands,  few  circumstances  are  much  more  striking  than  the  enormous  disproportion 
of  their  religious  establishments  at  that  period  ;  when  also,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
poverty  of  the  territory,  there  could  be  bat  few  temporal  motives  for  such  establish- 
ments. ...  Assuredly  the  rocky  and  barren  mountains  of  Harris  seem  to  have  held 
out  no  great  temptations  beyond  l hose  of  a  spiritual  nature,  for  the  erection  of 
twelve  churches,  while  its  present  population,  now,  perhaps,  more  than  doubled, 
would  with  difficulty  fill  one." 

f  For  an  account  of  this  island,  see  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Tour  in  Ireland.  "The 
monument  of  St.  Senan  (says  Archdall)  is  still  to  be  seen  here,  with  the  remains  of 
eleven  small  churches,  and  sereral  cells.  In  the  stone  that  closes  the  top  of  the  ulbji 
window  of  the  great  church,  is  the  head  of  the  Saint,  with  his  mitre  boldly  executed 
and  but  little  defaced.  An  ancient  Hound  Tower  of  120  feet  in  height,  and  in 
complete  repair,  graces  the  scene,  litis  island  is  remarkable  for  the  resort  of  pil 
griras  on  certain  festivals."  Monast.  litem,  at  Inniscattery.  See,  for  St  Patrick's 
prophecy  respecting  St  nanus.  Usher,  Eccles.  Primord  ,iS74. 

I  Ann.,  1  Imsfall.  ad  an.  977. 

£  Archdall  at  Inmscattertf. 

""Maximan  partem  Ilibemise.  cum  sua  riobilissima  civitate  Dublinia."  This 
charter  may  be  found  in  Usher's  Sylloge.  The  original,  he  aays,  is  preserved  in 
Worcester  Cathedral,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  it  among  the  records  in  the  Tower. 
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strange  documeDt  authentic,  which  has  long  ceased  to  be  as- 
sumed, the  pompous  and  boastful  character  of  Edgar  would 
account  sufficiently  for  its  large  pretensions,  without  having 
recourse  to  any  more  substantia]  grounds.  It  is  related  of  him, 
that  when  residing  once  at  Chester  he  obliged  eight  of  his  tribu- 
tary kings  to  row  him  in  a  barge  upon  the  Dee.*  But,  in  the 
list  of  these  royal  liegemen,  there  is  not  one  from  Ireland. 

After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  Domnal  ended  his  days 
in  penitence  at  Armagh.f  and  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by 
Malachy  the  Great,  a  prince  who,  though  eminently  qualified 
by  character  and  talents  to  uphold  nobly  the  Hy-Niell  sceptre, 
was  doomed,  under  the  spell  of  an  ascendant  genius,  to  see  it 
pass  away  from  his  hands. 

The  consequences,  moral  as  well  as  political,  of  that  endless 
division  and  subdivision  of  kingship,}:  which  formed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Irish  system  of  government,  have  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon  and  exemplified  in  the  preceding  pages.  For  this 
distraction  of  the  public  counsels  and  energies,  a  partial  remedy 
would  appear  to  have  been  devised,  in  that  two-fold  division  of 
the  whole  island  which  took  place,  as  we  have  seen,  at  rather 
an  early  period; — the  northern  hall,  Lead)  Cuinn, being  allotted 
nominally  to  the  monarch,  while  the  southern  portion,  Leath 
Mogh,  formed  the  dominions  of  the  king  ofCashel.  But  this 
improvement,  as  it  might  have  been  deemed,  on  the  ancient 
quintuple  division,  while  it  left  all  the  former  sources  of  dis- 
sension still  in  full  play,  but  added  another  provocative  to  strife 
and  rivalry  in  the  second  great  royal  prize,  which,  by  this  new 
distribution  of  power,  was  to  be  held  forth  to  the  ambitious. 
Nor  was  it  from  the  competition  foiuthese  two  prizes  that  the 
mischief  chiefly  arose, — the  lines  of  succession  to  them  being 
kept  in  general  distinct, — but  from  the  collision  into  which  the 
respective  parties  were  brought  by  their  relative  position  af- 
terwards. Had  the  monarch  possessed  a  substantial  control 
over  the  portion  of  the  kingdom  allotted  to  him,  such  a  power, 
aided  by  the  traditional  reverence  which  still  encircled  the 
throne  of  Tara,  might,  in  difficult  conjectures,  have  enabled 

*  Hume.  These  eight  kings,  according  to  Turner,  were  "Kenneth  III.,  king  of 
Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  Macchus  of  Anglesey  and  the  Isles,  three  kiugs  of 
Wales,  and  two  olhers  n—  Hint.  Anglo-Sax.  c.  vi.  There  is  extaut  a  charter  of 
Edgar,  professing  to  be  signed  by  Kenneth  III.,— "  Ego  Kinadua  rex  Albania;  ad 
tjuievi,"— which  has  no  leas  the  appearance  of  being  a  forgery  than  the  arrogant 
charter  respecting  Ireland. 

t  Archdall,  who  quotes  Anna/  Munst. 

t  According  to  Frocopius,  the  practice  of  bestowing  the  title  of  King  on  mere  ee- 
r'-mls  was  prevalent  among  what  are  called  the  barbarous  nations : —Am*  Pufc 
■K*Xov/Atto(  /iiCier  Svra  y*p  (<ftt  towc  rfy'/u'»*f     8*^*?°*  inofAtX»nt.  —  (joth 
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him  to  enforce  bis  authority  with  success.  But  it  is  clear  that, 
in  his  mere  monarchical  capacity,  the  power  of  the  monarch  was 
only  nominal,  or,  at  the  best,  occasional;  and  that,  in  the  gene- 
ral struggle  for  plunder  and  pre-eminence  in  which  all  were 
alike  engaged,  his  authority  depended  as  much  for  its  enforce- 
ment on  the  amount  of  troops,  alliance,  and  subsidies  he  was 
able  to  command,  as  that  of  any  one  of  those  minor  kings,  over 
whom  he  was  by  courtesy  sovereign. 

When  to  this  it  is  added,  that  the  monarchs  themselves, 
considered  in  their  personal  characters,  were,  as  may  have  been 
judged  from  the  scanty  space  their  names  have  occupied  in  these 
pages,  a  series,  with  but  few  exceptions,  of  weak  and  insigni- 
ficant personages,  it  will  not  be  thought  wonderful  that  the 
throne  of  Munster,  tilled  alternately  fi'om  among  the  chiefs  of 
two  warlike  tribes,  each  emulous  of  the  other's  valour  and  re- 
nown, should  in  the  race  of  power  have  gained  rapidly  on  its  mo- 
narchical rival,  and  at  length  outgone  and  eclipsed  it.  Through- 
out the  two  centuries,  indeed,  preceding  the  period  we  have  now 
reached,  the  acts  and  achievements  of  the  kings  of  Munster  fur- 
nish the  chief  material  of  Irish  history  ;  and  how  far,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth  century,  they  had  already  usurped  on  the  power 
and  station  of  the  monarch,  may  be  collected  from  an  historical 
mistake  committed  by  Giraldus  (ambrensis,  who,  in  speaking  of 
Feidlim,  the  active  and  ambitious  ruler  of  Monster  at  that  period, 
was  so  far  deceived  by  the  prominent  station  this  prince  occu- 
pied, as  to  style  him  u  king  of  all  Ireland."  '  The  several 
princes,  whether  Eugenian  or  Dalcassian,  who  succeeded  Feidlim 
in  the  throne  of  Cashcl,  continued  each  to  strengthen  and  ad- 
vance the  aspiring  power  of  the  province;  till  at  length,  under 
the  military  genius  of  Brian,  it  received  an  impulse  onward, 
which  not  even  the  talent  and  public  spirit  of  the  monarch, 
Malachy,  could  avert:  and  accordingly,  as  we  shall  find,  the 
.  venerable  fabric  of  the  Hy-Nicll  dynasty,  rich  as  it  was  in 
the  recollections  and  associations  of  nearly  f>00  years,  sunk 
almost  unresistingly  beneath  the  shock. 

V\  hen  raised  to  the  throne,  the  new  monarch,  Malachy,  was 
in  ins  thirtieth  year;  and  a  victory  as  important  as  it  was 
splendid,  which  he  gained  over  the  Danes  almost  immediately 
on  his  accession,  threw  a  lustre  of  hope  and  promise  around 
the  commencement  of  his  reign.  Invaded,  in  the  heart  of  his 
own  dominions,  by  the  Northmen  of  Dublin  and  of  the  Isles, 
he  not  merely  repelled  the  incursion  with  spirit,  but,  turning 

•  Topog .  Hibero  Di»t  3.  c.  43 
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assailant  in  his  turn,  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  enemy'* 
force,  consisting  of  Danes  collected  from  all  parts,  of  Ireland ; 
and,  continuing  the  conflict  with  but  little  interruption  for  three 
days  and  nights,  forced  them  to  submit  to  whatever  terms  he 
chose  at  the  sword's  point  to  dictate.  Among  other  conditions, 
he  stipulated  for  the  instant  release  from  captivity  of  all  such 
natives  as  were  held  in  bondage  by  the  Danes ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  "noble  Proclamation,"  as  it  is  justly  styled,  in  which 
he  announced  to  the  country  this  result  of  his  victory,  was  in 
substance  as  follows:  —  "Let  all  the  Irish  who  are  suffering 
servitude  in  the  lands  of  the  stranger  return  now  to  their  several 
homes,  and  enjoy  themselves  in  gladness  and  peace."  * 

How  far  this  declaration  of  enfranchisement  was  allowed  to 
have  effect  throughout  the  country,  does  not  appear  from  the 
records ;  but  the  number  of  hostages,  as  well  as  of  captives  on 
other  grounds,  which  the  Danes,  in  obedience  to  this  edict,  re- 
leased, is  stated  to  have  been  no  less  than  2000,  among  whom 
were  Domnal,  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  O'Niell,  prince  of  Ti- 
rone ;  while,  as  a  further  proof  of  submission,  all  the  O'Niells, 
from  the  source  of  the  Shannon  to  the  sea,  were  declared  to 
be  exempt  from  all  future  payment  of  supplies  or  subsidies  to 
the  Northmen.f  To  judge  from  the  results,  indeed,  attributed 
to  this  battle,  which  was  called  from  the  district  where  it  com- 
menced, the  Battle  of  Tara,  it  may  be  pronounced  that,  next  to 
the  crowning  achievement  of  Brian  himself  on  the  glorious  field 
of  Clontarf,  it  was  by  far  the  most  signal  and  decisive  advantage 
gained  over  the  Danes  during  the  whole  course  of  their  ruinous 
sway.  Besides  the  immense  slaughter  of  their  troops,  they  had 
lost  likewise  nearly  all  their  distinguished  captains,  and  among 
them  Reginald,^the  son  of  Anlaf,  their  king 4  a  loss  which,  com- 
bined with  the  humiliating  sense  of  defeat,  so  deeply  affected 
the  royal  father,  that,  to  relieve  his  mind,  he  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  island  of  lona,  and  there  died  of  grief. 

As,  by  the  subjection  of  the  southern  moiety  of  Ireland  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  of  Muoster,  the  province  of  Leinster 
was  made  a  dependency  on  that  kingdom,  and  forced  to  pay  to 
its  sovereign  the  tribute  of  Eidirsgeol,— a  mulct  imposed  from 
early  times,— frequent  efforts  had  been  made  by  the  states  and 
princes  of  Leinster  to  rid  themselves  of  so  humbling  a  mark  o( 
submission.  With  this  view  they  joined  in  a  confederacy  now 
formed  against  Brian  by  OTelan,  prince  of  the  Desies,  in  which 

*  Tigernacb.  ad  no.  980.    IV  Mag.  ad  an  9^  (*rae  com  981). 
J  Ibid.,  and  Ware 'a  Antiquities,  c  24. 
I  Tigernach,  and  Ware*.  Antiquities,  c  24 
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were  associated  also  the  prince  of  Ossory,  and  the  Danes  of  Cork 
and  Waterford.  But  the  rapid  movements  of  the  watchful 
Brian,  who  suddenly  attacking  their  united  forces  at  a  place, 
called  in  our  annals  the  Circle  of  the  Sons  of  Conrad,*  chased 

ihem  from  thence,  with  prodigious  slaughter,  into  Waterford, 
completely  disconcerted  and  broke  up  the  whole  confederacy. 
Proceeding  directly  after  this  achievement  to  Ossory,  he  forced 
the  chiefs  of  that  district  to  deliver  up  to  him  hostages,  and  made 
their  hereditary  prince,  Mac-Gilla-Patrick,  his  prisoner.  From 
thence  sweeping  over  the  plains  of  Leinster,  and,  according  to 
the  ordinary  practice  of  Irish  warfare,  desolating  them  as  he 
went,  Brian  succeeded  for  the  lime  in  reducing  the  refractory 
province  to  'obedience.  Hostages  were  given  in  pledge  of  future 
fidelity;  and  the  two  kings  of  Leinster,  in  person,  tendered 
their  allegiance  and  homage  in  the  tent  of  the  conqueror. 

Placed  as  the  monarch  and  his  rival  Brian  were  at  this  crisis, 
each  Hushed  with  recent  victory,  and  meditating  further  enter- 
prises,  there  could  hardly  have  existed  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
either  that  they  must  ere  long  be  committed  together  in  the  field; 
and,  as  usually  happens,  it  was  from  the  younger  and  least  tried 
of  the  two  parties  that  the  provocative  to  the  onset  first  pro- 
ceeded. In  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Olill-Ollum,  already  more 
thau  once  adverted  to,  the  district  of  Dalcas,  or  Dalcassia,  the 
present  county  of  Clare,  was  inherited  by  Brian,  as  prince  of  the 
Dalcassian  tribe.  A  predatory  incursion  under  the  monarch  into  a  d. 
this  territory,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  gave  a  sufli-  7H'2- 
cienlly  clear  indication  of  hostile  feeling;  but  a  still  more  wound- 
ing offence  to  the  pride  of  the  gallaut  tribe  to  which  Brian  be- 
longed, was,  about  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  wantonly 
committed.  The  sacred  tree  in  the  Plain  of  Adoration,  at  Adair,f 
under  whose  boughs  the  Dalcassian  princes  used  in  former  times 
to  be  inaugurated,  was,  by  Malacliy's  order,  in  the  course  of 
Ibis  inroad  cut  dovvn.f 

*  UA  bhfan  roe  fonnradh."— An.  Iuisfall.  ad  an.  979.    Kee  aUo.  tor  this  battle 
\  allancey.— Laws  of  Tamxfr,/  ,  etc. 

■j-  Annal.  Iuislall  ad  aim  9H2.    See  an  account  of  the  practice  of  tree- worship 
iinonif  the  ancit-nt  Irish,  p.  45  ,  etc 

t  Annal  Iuisfall.  ad  an.  9S2— 9K3  Our  anticpiary,  l.edwirh,  in  his  great  anxiety 
to  prove  the  Irish  to  have  been  ot  Teutonic  origin — a  supposition  which,  with  regard 
,  to  a  small  portion  ot"  her  population,  the  Scots,  has  been  shown  to  be  highly  pro- 
bable.— has  udduced,  atunng  othe r  evidence,  the  ancient  custom  of  inaugurating 
the  kings  of  (  ashel  on  a  large  stone  "This  was  a  Pirbolgiau  custom,"  he  says, 
M  introduced  from  the  north  ;  where  the  people  erected  great  stones,  or  stone  circles, 
for  the  election  and  inauguration  of  their  princes.''  lie  forgot,  however,  that  though 
the  Kugenian  branch  of  the  Minister  kings  adopted  this  torm  on  iheir  election,  those 
of  the  Dalcassian  line  were  inaugurated  under  the  Kile  Magh  Adair,  or  sacred  tree, 
inThoniond;  a  custom  which,  being,  according  to  lum.  a  proof  of  C  eltic  descent, 
is  sufficient  to  neutralise  at  least  the  iuference  deduced  by  him  from  the  other 
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But  these  pointed  aggressions,  among  which  the  latter  stands 
forth  the  most  prominently  in  all  our  annals,  having  Tailed  to 
arouse  the  resentment  of  the  hero  of  Munster,  the  monarch 
again,  in  the  following  year,  held  forth  the  signal  of  defiance, 
by  marching  his  troops  into  the  province  of  Leinsler,  which,  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Leath  Mogh,  was  now  under 
the  dominion  of  Brian,  and  there  spreading  havoc  and  devasta- 
A.  D.  tion  over  its  plains  "  to  the  very  sea."  *  Such  an  infringement 
1*3.  of  his  royal  rights  was  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  king  of 
Munster,  who,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  force, 
marched  directly  against  the  monarch,  and,  by  this  prompt  and 
decisive  movement,  rendered  hostilities  for  the  lime  unnecessary. 
Yielding  to  remonstrances  so  strongly  backed,  Malachy  con- 
sented to  acknowledge  his  rival's  claims;  and  a  sort  of  con- 
vention was  then  mutually  agreed  upon,  confirming  to  Brian 
his  right  of  dominion  over  the  kingdom  of  Leath  Mogh,  in  like 
manner  as  it  assured  to  the  monarch  his  right  of  sovereignty 
over  Leath  Cuinn.  It  was  moreover  stipulated  on  both  sides, 
that  all  persons  held  in  captivity  by  either,  who  belonged  to 
the  dominions  of  the  other,  should  be  forthwith  delivered  up; 
and  lastly,  in  reference  to  the  claim  upon  Leinster — the  point 
immediately  at  issue, — it  was  settled  that  Donald,  the  king  of 
that  province,  was  bound  to  pay  tribute  to  Brian.f 

Through  the  four  or  five  following  years  this  amicable  ar- 
988  rangement  appears  to  have  been  respected  by  both  parties;  but, 
in  the  year  988,  whether  in  revenge  for  some  aggression,  or 
moved  by  the  one  sole  aim  and  object  of  his  career,  the  sup- 
planting of  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  we  find  Brian  actively 
preparing,  both  by  land  and  water,  for  the  invasion  at  once  of 
the  two  provinces,  Meath  and  Connaught.  Embarking  the  whole 
of  his  force  in  boats  on  the  Shannon,  he  thus  conveyed  them  as 
far  as  Lough  Ree,  laying  the  country  on  each  side  under  con- 
tribution. Then  dividing  his  forces  into  two  corps,  he  detached 
one  of  them  to  the  western  parts  of  Connaught,  which  they 
plundered  and  laid  waste,  slaying  Murgisius,  the  Roydamna  of 
that  province;  while  with  the  other  he  himself  marched  into 
Meath,  devastating  all  that  lay  in  his  course,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Shannon,  and  returned  to  his  palace  of  Kinkora, 
laden  with  rich  spoils  ] 
The  two  great  rivals  were  now  again  in  open  conflict;  though, 

*uGo  JWiflr,»_Ti*ernach,  ad  an  983.  IV  Ma«.  ad  to.  982.  (<rra>  com.  983.) 
t  Inisfcll.  ad  an.  989. 

\  IV  Mag.  Vallancey  (Laws  of  Tanislry),  from  Munster  Records.  Vallancey 
gives  to  thi*  Roydamna  the  nome  of  Muircdacli. 
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for  the  three  following  years,  alternate  inroads  into  each  other's 
territories,  for  the  purpose  of  spoil  and  plunder,  appear  to  have 
been  the  only  meat?  of  mutual  annoyance  resorted  to  by  them. 

Against  the  Danes,  however,  the  spirited  monarch  continued 
to  carry  on  a  brisk  and  effective  warfare;  and  so  closely  laid 
siege  to  them  in  Dublin,  for  the  space  of  "twenty  nights,"  that 
they  were  at  length  reduced  to  salt  water  for  their  only  drink. 
In  (his  extremity,  finding  themselves  compelled  to  submit,  they 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  monarch,  in  addition  to  the  accustomed 
tributes,  one  ounce  of  gold  out  of  every  principal  dwelling-house 
in  Dublin,  to  be  paid  yearly  on  Christmas-night  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.* 

In  the  year  994,  Dublin  must  again  have  been  the  scene  of 
his  triumphs,  as  he  is  said  to  have  then  carried  off  from  thence 
two  trophies, — the  collar  of  Tomar,  and  the  sword  of  Carl  us;  j 
to  which,  from  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  they  are  always 
mentioned,  peculiar  interest  must  have  been  attached.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  during  an  inroad  made  by  him  into 
IVlunster,  an  engagement  ensued  between  his  forces  and  those 
of  Brian,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated.^  But  this  passing 
eclipse  of  the  Momonian]  hero's  good  fortune  was  amply  re- 
deemed in  the  following'year,  when  invading,  in  his  turn,  the 
dominions  of  the  monarch,  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
him;  and,  carrying  conflagration  into  the  Royal  Bath,  in  which 
stood  the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Tara,§  burned  that  ancient  and 
stately  structure  to  the  ground.  At  length,  recalled  perhaps  by 
some  worthier  feelings  than  appear  in  general  to  have  actuated 
their  conduct,  to  a  sense  of  the  lasting  injury  they  were  in- 
flicting upon  their  country  by  these  feuds,  the  rival  sovereigns 
again  formed  with  each  other  a^lreaty  of  peace,  on  the  basis, 
as  before,  of  mutual  recognition  of  their  respective  rights,  as  997 

*  Tigernach,  ad  an.  989. 

-f  Harris  could  not  have  seen  this  record,  or  he  would  not  have  asserted  that  the 
sword  of  Cartas  belonged  to  Carolos  Knute,  who  was  killed  at  Clootarf.  The 
collar  of  Tomar  was  a  golden  torques,  which  the  monarch  Malacby  took  from  the 
neck  of  a  Danish  chieftain  whom  he  had  conquered  :— 

"  i  *-t  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old. 
Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her, 
When  Malachy  wore  the  collar  of  gold 
Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader." — Irish  Melodies. 

'  Inisfttll.  ad  an.  994.  With  a  spirit  of  partisanship  which  deserves  praise,  at 
least,  for  its  ardour,  being  ready  to  kindle  even  on  matters  as  fart  back  as  the  tenth 
century,  Vallancey  suppresses  all  mention  of  this  defeat  of  his  favourite  hero:  though, 
in  the  annals  most  partial  to  the  cause  of  Munster— those  of  InUlalleu— it  forms  al- 
most the  only  record  for  the  year. 

$  Anna).  Inisfali.  ad  an.  995.    These  annals  style  the  structure  that  was  burned  ' 
down  "Teachn  aoidhe,"  or,  the.  Hon*e  of  the  Learned  Man,  or  Preceptor;  but, 
according  to  Yaltaocey's  authorities,  it  was  the  Regal  House,  or  Rath»  of  Aleath. 
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rulers  of  the  Iwo  great  divisions  of  the  island,  Leath  Cuinn  and 
Leath  Mogh.* 

That  an  honest  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  bore  some  share 
in  the  motives  that  led  to  this  step,  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  first  fruits  of  their  reconcilement  having  been  an  active 
campaign  in  concert  against  the  Danes.  Marching  with  their 
united  forces  to  Dublin,  they  there  demanded  and  received 
hostages  from  the  Northmen;  and,  in  the  same  year,  having  re- 
newed their  joint  invasion  of  that  city,  they  carried  off  from 
thence  both  spoil  and  hostages,  and,  as  the  chroniclers  exullingly 
add,  "  with  much  triumph  to  the  Irish."-}-  A  yet  more  brilliant 
success  awaited  them  in  the  following  year,  when,  as  (hey  lay 
encamped  with  their  respective  armies  in  the  valley  called,  in 
those  times,  Glen-Mama,  the  Danes  poured  forth  from  their  seat 
of  strength  an  immense  force,  with  the  hope  of  surprising  and 
A  D.  overwhelming  the  two  sovereigns.  But,  in  the  conflict  that  then 
1000.  ensued,  the  superior  fortune  of  the  day  was  with  the  Irish ; 
and,  among  the  Danish  princes  and  nobles  who  fell  in  the 
action,  is  recorded  Harold,  the  son  of  Anlaf4 

Not  long  after  this  event  the  Northmen  of  Dublin,  under 
the  command  of  their  king,  Sitric,  making  an  irruption  into 
Leinster,  carried  away  with  them  the  king  of  that  province, 
Donogh  MacDonald  ;  on  hearing  of  which  outrage  upon  his 
liegeman,  the  active  Brian  marched  instantly  with  a  select  force 
to  their  city,  and  having  delivered  the  royal  captive,  burned 
down  their  principal  dun,  or  fortress,  making  himself  master  of 
the  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  effects  they  had  amassed, 
and  then  forced  them  to  expel  king  Sitric,  the  author  of  the 
outrage,  from  the  country.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
represent  Malachy  as  acting  with  Brian  in  this  expedition;  but 
Tigernach,  the  annals  of  Ulster,  and  of  Inisfallen,  all  agree  in 
attributing  the  credit  of  it  to  Brian  alone.§  It  is,  indeed,  manifest 

*  lnisfall  ad  an.  997. 

f  I V  Mag.  ail  an.  997.    -  Fri  suabhais  do  Gaoidbelaibh." 
i  IV  Mag.  ad.  an.  999. 

§  Tigernach  and  lnisfall.  ad  an.  999.  We  have  here  another  historical  partisan 
in  the  field.  The  author  of  Cambrensis  Kversus,  with  whom  Malachy  ia  not  un- 
deservedly a  favourite,  assigns  to  him  alcne  all  the  glory  of  this  achievement. 
**  He  attributes  (says  Vallancey)  the  whole  honour  of  this  action  to  Malachy,  with 
an  utter  exclusion  of  Brian,  although  the  aunals  of  Tigernach  expressly  mention 
Brian  as  solely  engaged  in  the  affair,  without  attributing  any  share  ofit  to  Malachy. ' 
Vallancey  then  proceeds,  with  much  warmth  and  energy,  to  contend  that  Malachy 
had  no  share  whatever  in  this  exploit. 

\s  long  ns  this  sort  of  partisanship  confines  iUelf  within  the  bounds  of  honest  zeal, 
it  is,  however  misplaced,  respectable  ;  but  too  often  unfairness  is  one  of  the  weapon!* 
to  which  it  resoits,  and  \allancey  himself  is  not  always  exempt  from  this  charge. 
In  order  to  i  atliate  the  violence  ol  Brian  s  proceedings,  attempt*  have  been  made 
by  some  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers  to  make  ft  appear  that  the  first  aggression 
came  from  Malachy;  and,  with  this  view,  Vallancey,  in  giving  an  account  of  an  at 
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that,  about  (his  period, the  monarch  had  seen  reason  to  separate 

his  interests  from  those  of  the  aspiring  king  of  Munstcr ;  whether 
from  jealousy  of  that  prince's  increasing  fame,  or,  as  seems  more 
probable,  from  a  clearer  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  his  de- 
signs, and  a  too  late  conviction  perhaps,  that,  in  aiding  so 
active  a  rival's  schemes,  he  was  but  hastening  forward  the 
march  of  a  power  already  threatening  the  rights  and  safety  of 
the  supreme  throne  itself. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  real  motives  for  such  conduct, 
fact  of  a  change,  at  this  time,  in  the  policy  of  the  monarch  is 
sufficiently  evinced  by  his  marching  his  troops  on  a  predatory 
expedition  into  Leinster  (that  province  being  now  in  relations  of 
allegiance  with  Biiin )  in  the  very  same  year  that  had  just  been 
signalised  by  Brians  victory  over  the  Northmen.    In  conse- 
quence, as  it  is  said,  of  this  overt  act  of  hostility,  hut  clearly  in 
pursuance  of  his  own  long-meditated  scheme  of  usurpation, 
Brian  collected  together  a  large  army  from  the  provinces  of  Con- 
naught,  Monster,  and  Leinster,  together  with  an  auxiliary  corps 
furnished  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  w  hom  he  had  now  brought 
into  obedience;  and,  at  the  head  of  this  imposing  force,  marched 
towards  Tara.    Learning  that  the  monarch  had  retired  with  his 
troops  to  the  plain  ofBregia,he  detached  to  that  place  a  squadron 
of  Danish  cavalry  which,  coming  in  conflict  with  the  troops  A.  D 
of  Malachy,  were,  almost  to  a  man,  cut  to  pieces.    On  the  1001 
appearance,  however,  of  Brian,  with  the  main  body  of  his  im- 
mense force,  the  monarch  saw  that  to  continue  his  resistance 
would  be  for  the  present  unavailing,  and  that  by  concession  only 
could  he  hope  to  purchase  a  brief  respite  for  the  monarchy. 
Accordingly,  appealiug  to  his  rival's  generosity,  on  account  of 
the  disparity  in  the  numbers  of  their  respective  forces,  and 
giving  hostages  in  pledge  of  fidelity  and  present  submission,  he 
succeeded  for  the  time  in  averting  the  danger  with  which 
he  was  threatened  ;  and  Brian,  w  ithdrawing  his  troops  peaceably 
from  the  royal  territory,  departed,  as  the  chroniclers  express 
it,  "without  battle,  without  waste,  without  burning."  * 

According  to  some  accounts1-  of  this  transaction,  the  mo- 
narch, in  pleading  the  comparative  weakness  of  his  own  force, 
requested  that  a  certain  time  should  be  allowed  him  for  the 

tack  upon  Mnnster.  in  the  year  OSS,  by  the  people  of  Connaught,  asserts,  without  the 
slightest  authority  from  any  of  our  authentic  annals,  th.it  the  monarch's  own  prin- 
cipality of  Meath  took  a  part  in  the  agression  M  In  088,"  he  says,  "the  people 
of  Connaught.  assisted  l»y  those  of  Meath,  in  open  violation  of  their  king's  treaty 

with  Brian,  invadetl  the  west  of  Monster  Brian,  to  revenge  this  insult, 

marched  at  the.  head  of  a  powerful  army."  etc 

•  "tian  cath.  gan  ind radii,        loscc 1\  Mag.  ad  an  1000  (crac  com.  1001) 

t  OUalloran. 
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purpose  of  bringing  inlo  the  field  his  whole  military  strength ; 
engaging  solemnly  that  if,  within  that  period,  he  should  find 
himself  unable  to  try  the  question  with  the  sword,  he  would  at 
once  resign  his  throne  and  pay  homage  and  tribute  to  Brian 
as  monarch.  With  this  plausible  arrangement  the  king  of 
Munster,  it  is  added,  politely  complied.  That  such  instances  of 
courtesy  in  warfare  were  not  unfrequent  among  the  Scandina- 
vians, we  learn  from  one  of  their  own  historians;  who  tells  of  a 
Danish  general  voluntarily  reducing' his  force  in  order  to  be  on 
a  level  with  that  of  his  antagonist.*  But  the  story  of  Brian's 
still  more  chivalrous  flight  of  complaisance,  besides  that  it  is 
mentioned  in  none  of  the  authentic  Irish  chronicles,  bears  evident 
marks  of  modern  fabrication. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Usurpation  of  the  Throne  of  Tara  by  Brian.— His  Triumphant  Progress  through 
the  Country.— Gifts  and  Privileges  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  Cbnrch  —State 
of  the  Country  under  his  Dominion. — Unusually  long  interval  of  Peace — Disturbed 
by  ihe  Restlessness  and  Per6dy  of  the  People  of  Leiuater  — Mnlachy,  defeated 
by  them,  applies  for  Assistance  to  Brian.— Is  refused.— Preparations  of  the  North- 
men, in  league  with  the  Lageniana,  for  a  Descent  upon  Ireland. — Forces  collected 
from  most  of  the  Danish  Dominions.— Great  Battle  of  Clootarf  and  its  Conse 
quences. 

A.  d.  The  following  year  beheld  the  accomplishment  of  the  ambi- 
1001  tious  Brian's  projects  and  hopes.  It  is  commonly  stated,  with 
a  view  of  exonerating  him  from  the  odium  of  usurpation,  and 
investing  his  acts  with  the  sanction  of  popular  approval,  that 
he  had  been,  previously  to  his  first  rebellion,  solicited  earnestly 
by  the  princes  and  states  of  Connaught  to  depose  Malachy  from 
the  supreme  throne,  and  take  the  sceptre  into  his  own  hands. 
But  in  none  of  our  really  trustworthy  records  is  there  to  he 
found  the  slightest  authority  for  this  assertion;  and  the  term 
"  rebellion,"  applied  by  the  annalists  to  Brian's  first  march  upou 
Tara,f  sufficiently  points  out  the  sort  of  aspect  under  which 
that  aggression  must  have  been  generally  regarded.  Though 
left  to  linger  on  through  a  few  more  feverish  months,  in  the 
mere  semblance  of  sovereignty,  the  fate  of  the  monarch  was  by 

*  Mallet,  torn.  i.  231. 

t  Tijjernach,  ad  an   1000.  and  IV  Mag  nd  an  999  (n?ra?  com.  1000).  Tiger 
nach  calls  it  "  a  rebr llioo  through  treachery ;  n—impod  ire  meabhal. 
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that  step  finally  sealed,  and  his  rival's  supremacy  secured.  In 
the  following  year,  at  the  head  of  a  force  as  formidable  in 
numbers  as  before,  Brian  again  marched  10  Tara;  and  there, 
in  the  palace  of  her  ancient  monarchs,  received  the  homage  of 
their  last  legitimate  successor,  the  descendant  of  a  series  of 
fifty  Hy-Niell  kings,  and  was  by  him  acknowledged  supreme 
sovereign  of  all  Ireland. 

However  strong  and  ascendant  was  the  power  acquired  by 
Brian  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  by  a  long  life 
of  military  success,  so  faring  a  step  as  he  had  now  ventured 
upon,  in  utter  defiance  of  all  those  long  cherished  prejudices 
in  favour  of  old  and  prescriptive  rights  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  innate  in  the  national  character,  could  hardly  have  been 
risked  by  him  without  some  misgivings,  and  even  apprehen- 
sions, as  to  the  result.  Accordingly,  though  in  no  quarter  does 
there  appear  to  have  becu  open  resistance  to  bis  authority, 
nor  any  instance  of  a  recourse  to  arms,  in  favour  of  Malachy,  it 
is  yet  clear,  from  the  constant  and  watchful  activity  with  which 
the  new  monarch  kept  the  field  through  the  two  or  three  follow- 
ing years,  and  his  restless  movements  throughout  all  Ireland, 
demanding  hostages  in  every  quarter,  that  the  apparently  willing 
submission  of  the  country  was  mainly  the  wor"k  of  his  own  vigi- 
lance and  vigour ;  and  that  what  he  had  acquired  by  the  sword, 
was  chielly  by  the  sword  maintained. 

The  powerful  houses  of  the  Hy-Niells,  as  well  the  two  bran- 
ches long  excluded  from  the  succession  as  those— rthe  Tirone 
and  Clan-Colman, — which  had,  down  to  this  period,  alternately 
enjoyed  it/  made  common  cause  in  opposing  and  thwarting 
the  new  monarch,  but  only  in  one  instance  appear  to  have  ven- 
tured on  open  hostilities  with  him  in  the  field.  The  southern 
Hy-Niells  having,  with  the  aid  of  the  forces  of  Connaught,  taken 
up  arms  against  his  authority,  he  gave  them  battle  in  the  neigh-  u 
bourhood  of  Athlonc,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  thera.f  loos. 

The  prince  who  governed  at  this  time  the  Hy-Niells  of  the 
north  was  Aodh,  the  grandson  of  the  heroic  Murkertach, — a 
chief  who,  as  being  the  roydamna,  or  successor  apparent  to  Ma- 
lachy, was  the  person,  next  to  this  prince,  the  most  aggrieved  by 
his  deposition.  But  a  menacing  movement  ortwo,  notfollowed 
up  by  any  actual  hostility,  was  all  that  the  usurper  had  to 
encounter  from  the  young  Aodh;  who,  making  war  soon  after 
(a.  d.  1005.)  on  the  province  of  Ulad,  fell  gallantly,  as  became  a 
descendant  of  the  Chief  "of  the  Warriors  of  the  Saffron  Hue  " 

Dissertation .  ftr.  by  O'Connor  of  BaK-nnirar,  sret.  15 
t  IV  Mag.  ad  an.  1001  (ai:v  <om  1003) 
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in  an  engagement  called,  from  the  place  where  it  occurred,  the 
Battle  of  the  Wood  of  Tulka. *  Among  the  few  faint  attempts  at 
resistance  made  by  the  Hy-Niells  of  the  north,  was  that  of  a 
prince  of  Ulidia,  Flahertach  O'Neill,  who  refused  to  give  hos- 
tages to  Brian.  But  (he  military  dictator  extorted  these  sureties 
by  force;f  and,  soon  after,  carried  off  Flahertach  himself  as 
his  prisoner. 

The  ready  acquiescence  with  which,  in  general  so  violent, 
a  change  in  the  polity  of  the  country  was  submitted  to,  may 
be  in  a  great  degree  attributed  to  the  example  of  patience  and 
disinterestedness  exhibited  by  the  immediate  victim  of  this 
revolution,  the  deposed  Malachy  himself.  Nor,  in  forming  our 
estimate  of  this  prince's  character  from  a  general  view  of  his 
whole  career,  can  we  well  hesitate  in  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  not  to  any  backwardness  in  the  field,  or  want  of  vigour 
in  council,  is  his  tranquil  submission  to  the  violent  encroachments 
of  his  rival  to  be  attributed ;  but  to  a  regard,  rare  at  such  an 
unripe  period  of  civilisation,  for  the  real  interests  of  the  public 
weal,  and  an  unwillingness  to  risk,  for  his  own  personal  views, 
the  explosive  burst  of  discord  which,  in  so  inflammable  a  state 
of  the  political  atmosphere,  a  struggle  for  the  monarchy  would, 
he  knew,  infallibly  provoke.  Acting  on  this  prudent,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  patriotic  motive,  he  even  generously 
lent  his  aid  to  the  usurper  in  preserving  the  general  peace  of  the 
country;  and  when  Brian,  attended  by  the  kings  of  Leath-Mogh, 
proceeded  on  his  circuit  throngh  the  provinces, — passing  as 
his  progress  is  described,  "  beyond  the  Red  Cataract,!  in  Ula ," 
—  we  find  Malachy,  with  the  contingent  of  troops  supplied 
by  his  principality,  following  quietly  among  the  other  liegemen 
in  the  royal  train. 

During  one  of  these  progresses,  having  remained  a  week 
in  the  city  of  Armagh,  the  new  monarch  left,  as  a  devout  of- 
fering, on  the  great  altar  of  the  cathedral,  a  gold  collar  weigh- 
ing twenty  ounces.g  A  most  marked  feature,  indeed,  in  the 
policy  of  this  prince,  was  the  regard  manifested  by  him  for  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  his  liberal  patronage  of  the  ministers  of 
the  church.  In  the  course  of  a  subsequent  visit  to  Ulster  he 
afforded  a  substantial  mark  of  his  feeling  on  this  subject,  when, 
in  order  to  repair  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Northmen,  he 
granted,  in  addition  to  a  gift  of  glebe  lands  to  the  churches  of 

M  Cath  Craoibhe  Tulcha."  IV  M«  ig.  +  Anna!  Inufall.  ad  an.  1006 

t  Easruaidk,  tbe  present  Bally  shannon,— called  the  Red  Cataract,  from  the 

sal mou- leap,  for  which  this  spot  is  celebrated. 
$  The  value  of  gold  was,  I  suppose,  at  that  time,  abont  five  times  a«  great  as  at 

the  present  day. 
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Ireland,  a  considerable  extension  of  their  immunities  and  rights- 
After  depositing  his  pious  oblation  at  Armagh,  he  proceeded, 
attended  by  the  kings  of  the  south,  to  the  royal  seat  of  the  Dal- 
riedans  in  Antrim,  called  Rath-mor-Muige-Line,  or  the  Great 
Fortress  near  the  Water/  where  he  received  hostages  from 
all  the  princes  of  that  region,  as  well  as  from  the-whole  of  the 
remaining  dynasts  of  Leth-Cuinn. 

To  follow  in  detail  the  various  progresses  of  this  description 
which  he  performed  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign, 
would  be  little  more  than  a  mere  repetition  of  the  same  unin- 
teresting and,  for  the  most  part,  bloodless  course  of  events;  the 
few  instances  that  occurred  of  resistance  to  his  demands,  having 
led  rarely  to  any  more  serious  result  than  the  seizure  of  the  re- 
fractory chieftains  as  prisoners;  and  all  such  captives  of  this 
rank  as  fell  into  his  power  were  led  in  chains  to  his  regal 
fortress  at  Kinkora. 

This  vigorous  policy  appears  to  have  completely  succeeded. 
An  interval  of  peace  for  some  years  followed  upon  these 
measures,  such  as  it  has  rarely  been  Ireland's  fortune,  whether 
in  ancient  or  modern  times  to  enjoy;  and  the  void  left  by  the 
dearth  of  the  usual  stirring  events  in  the  bloodless  annals  of 
these  few  tranquil  years  has  been  filled  up,  by  the  fancy  of  later 
writers,  with  a  glowing  picture  of  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
civilisation  which  was  now  diffused  throughout  the  whole  country, 
by  the  salutary  laws  and  wise  government  of  its  ruler.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  endowments  and  privileges  newly  conferred  upon 
the  church,  the  schools  and  colleges  ravaged  by  the  Danes  were 
all  restored  to  their  former  condition,  and  new  institutions  of 
learning  and  piety  founded.  The  wealth  of  the  state  devoted  to 
objects  of  public  utility  was,  we  are  told,  employed  in  the 
ercetion  of  fortified  places,  in  the  building  of  numerous  bridges, 
and  the  construction  of  massive  causeways;  while,  to  provide 
also  for  the  dignity  of  the  regal  state,  the  various  royal  houses 
and  places  throughout  Munster,  more  especially  the  monarch's 
favourite  abode  at  Kinkora,  were,  by  his  orders,  all  rebuilt  and 
embellished.  It  is  added  likewise  by  the  same  romantic  au- 
thorities, as  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  Brian's  laws  on  society, 
and  the  consequent  purity  of  the  public  morals,  that  a  beautiful 
maiden,  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  bearing  in  her  hand 
a  white  wand,  with  a  costly  ring  on  its  top,  travelled  alone 

*  lniafall.  ad  an.  1004.  See  Beau  ford  (Ancient  Topography  of  Ireland),  at  Hath- 
■nor-moighe-liDr  :— Collectao  vol  iii. 

I.  '22 
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over  the  whole  island  without  any  attempt  being  made  on  her 
honour  or  her  treasures/ 

Through  the  whole  of  th'isprosperous  picture  it  is  easy  to 
trace  the  florid  colouring  of  the  fabulist;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  endowment  granted  to  the  churches,  and  the 
repairs  of  some  of  the  royal  forts  in  Munster,  there  is  not  one 
of  the  acts  attributed  thus  to  Brian,  of  which  any  record  is  to  be 
found  in  our  genuine  annals;  while  the  story  of  the  maiden, 
travelling  safely  with  her  ring  and  jewels  over  the  island,  is  but 
an  improvement  on  similar  fables  long  current  among  the 
Danes  and  Anglo-Saxons.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  Danish 
lawgiver,  Frotho,  that  he  could  expose,  without  fear  of  theft, 
the  most  precious  things  on  the  public  paths;  and,  in  Alfreds 
time,  as  a  similar  test  of  the  honesty  of  the  people,  rich  bracelets 
were,  it  is  said,  hung  up  by  the  road-side. f 
~~  But  though,  in  the  instance  of  our  Irish  hero, — and  (he  same 
has  been  the  fate  of  all  such  lights  of  obscure  periods, — romance 
supplies  the  place  amply  of  authentic  history,  there  is  yet  enough, 
in  the  genuine  records  of  his  actions,  to  entitle  him  to  the  rank 
he  holds  in  historic  fame.  Had  he  no  other  claim  to  distinction, 
his  name  would  fully  merit  commemoration  for  the  vigorous 
policy  with  which,  when  advanced  to  the  supreme  power, 
he  succeeded  in  quelling  and  keeping  down  that  whole  swarm 
of  petty  kings  and  dynasts,  who,  at  once  tyrants  and  rebels, 
have  been  at  all  times  the  worst  scourge  of  the  country,  leaving 
neither  peace  to  the  people,  nor  security  to  the  throne.  To 
his  prompt  vigour  in  suppressing,  or  rather  coercing  into  hann- 
lessness  this  most  mischievous  as  well  as  most  absurd  of  all  forms 
of  aristocracy,  is  to  be  attributed  the  rare  and,  in  those  times 


*  Verses  quoted  by  Keating  We  find  in  Feller  (Diet  Wit.)  a  translation  of 
these  vcraes  by  M.  Lally- Toleodal :— w  Lea  loia  et  les  motors  ttaient  tenement 
respeclces.qoe lea  bardea  Irlaudais,  en  chantant  le  regue  benreux  de  BrieD  Bormbmh, 
ont  dit, — 

"  Une  vierge.  nniaaant  anx  dons  de  la  nature, 
Oe  Tor  et  des  rnbia,  I 'eclat  et  la  valeur, 
A  la  clartc  du  jour  on  dans  la  nuit  obscure 
D'uoe  mer  jnaqu'd  I'atitre  allait  sans  protecteor, 

Ne  perdait  rieo  de  sa  purore, 

Ne  risquait  rien  pour  sa  podeur." 

t  u  II  fit  de  si  bona  reglementa  contre  le  brigandage,  et  veilla  si  bien  a  leur  ob 
aervation.  qa'il  exposaitdts  babies  dor  aor  les  grands  chemins  sans  qne  Pj;«onnf, 
ohM  les  prendre.    Les  historians  anglais  racontent  la  me  me  chose  du  grand  Alfred 
— Mallet.  Hi*t.  de  Dannemarc 

Of  William  the  Conqueror's  time,  a  similar  romantic  account  is  given  Amongst 
other  things,  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  good  peace  that  be  made  io  this  land  ;  so  that 
a  man  of  any  account  might  go  over  liia  kingdom  unhurt,  with  his  bosom  fnll  o! 
gold."— Saxon  Chronicle 
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unexampled  tranquillity  which  the  country  enjoyed  under  his 
sway. 

A  storm,  however,  was  now  gathering,  which  boded  inter- 
ruption to  this  short  interval  of  peace.    The  high  hand  with 
which  Brian  had  carried  his  usurpation,  setting  at  defiance  all 
competitors  and  opponents,  had  the  effect  of  awing  also  into 
submission  the  Danish  princes  of  the  island;  and  although,  in 
the  seaport  towns,  the  Northmen  were  still  numerous,  being 
encouraged  by  a  policy,  dangerous  under  such  circumstances,  to 
continue  their  commerce  with  the  natives,  not  an  attempt  appears 
to  have  been  made  by  them  to  disturb  the  general  peace. 
In  the  year  1013,  however,  the  people  of  Leinster;  who  had  A  „ 
been  always  the  most  shamefully  forward  among  their  country- 
men,  both  in  serving  as  auxiliaries  to  the  foreigner,  and  in 
using  his  alliance  for  their  own  purposes,  joined  their  forces  to 
those  of  Siiric,  king  of  Dublin,  and,  with  more  than  ordinary 
ferocity,  invaded  the  province  of  Meath.*  The  king  of  Leinster, 
Maolmorda,  had,  in  the  year  999,  been  aided  by  the  forces 
of  the  Danes  in  usurping  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  and  now 
cooperated  with  them  in  this  plundering  expedition  into  Meath,  \ \ 

despoiling  and  burning  all  that  lay  in  their  way,  as  far  as  14  the 
Sacred  Ground  of  St.  Fechin,  and  the  Plain  of  Bregia."f 

To  avenge  this  violation  of  his  territory,  the  deposed  monarch, 
now  only  king  of  Meath,  set  lire  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Leinster  as  far  as  Benadar4  the  present  Hill  of  Howth.  There, 
being  attacked  by  the  combined  force  of  Maolmorda  and  his 
Danish  allies,  he  was  entirely  defeated  with  the  loss  of  200  of 
his  best  troops,  his  son,  Flann,  and  several  of  the  noble  chiefs 
of  Meath.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  defeat,  and  threatened  with 
still  further  aggression,  Malachy  adopted  the  resolution  of  ap- 
plying for  assistance  to  Brian;  and  accordingly  hastening  to  the 
palace  of  Kinkora,  where  the  monarch's  court  was  now  held, 
he  there  presented  himself  as  an  humble  suitor  in  the  presence  of 
that  prince  whom  he  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  looked  down 
upon  from  the  supreme  throne.  Representing  in  pathetic  terms 
the  constant  alarm  to  which  he  was  exposed  by  the  joint  hos- 
tility of  two  such  formidable  neighbours,  he  implored  earnestly 
the  aid  and  interference  of  Brian  to  avert  from  his  territory  so 
dreadful  a  scourge.    To  this  entreaty  the  veteran  hero,  wholly 

*  laiafall.  ad  an  1013    IV  Mug  ad  an  1012  (terse  com  1013  ) 

T  Gor  wg  Tarmon  Feithin  7  Maigh  Breagh  —  Inismll  ad  an.  1013.  Fechin 

was  a  saint  of  the  seventh  century  to  whom,  in  many  part*  of  Ireland,  (hit  sort  ot 

Termoo,  or  frt*e  laudti.  were  dedicated 
t  i  9  The  MounUiuof  Birds 
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untouched,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  appeals  to  his  generosity, 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  involved,  returned 
a  stern  refusal  ;  and  the  king  of  Meath  was  left  to  defend  his 
possessions  by  such  means  as  his  own  narrow  resources  sup- 
In  the  summer,  however,  of  that  year,  so  menacing  an  aspect 
had  the  combined  movements  of  the  Danes  and  Lagenians  begun 
to  assume,  that  Brian,  to  meet  the  coming  danger,  advanced  his 
quarters  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  laying  waste  the 
country  of  Ossory  in  his  march.  At  the  same  time  he  detached 
into  Leinster  his  son,  Morrough,  with  a  select  body  of  troops 
which,  in  like  manner,  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and 
sword  as  far  as  Glendalougb,  and  the  Sacred  Ground  of  St. 
Caimin;  and  then  returned,  with  a  number  of  prisoners  and 
abundant  spoil,  to  Brian,  whose  camp  was  pitched  on  that 
ground,  in  the  neighourhood  of  Dublin,  now  called  Kilmain- 
ham.  Here  he  remained  from  the  month  of  August  until  Christ- 
mas; when,  finding  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  bringing  the 
Danes  or  Lagenians  to  action,  he  broke  up  his  quarters  and  re- 
turned, laden  with  ample  spoil,  to  Kinkora. 

Meanwhile  the  Northmen,  encouraged  by  his  absence  from 
Munster,  bad  made  a  descent  with  a  large  fleet  on  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  plundered  and  burned  the  city  of  Cork;  but,  before 
they  could  re-embark,  were  attacked  with  success  by  the  natives, 
and  lost  in  the  action  that  ensued,  among  other  distinguished 
leaders,  the  young  Anlaf,  son  of  Sitric,  the  king  of  Dublin. 

No  sooner  had  Brian  withdrawn  from  his  cantonments  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  than  the  Danes'of  that  city,  as  well 
as  of  every  other  part  of  Ireland  where  these  foreigners  were  dis- 
persed, began  to  prepare  with  the  utmost  activity  for  a  com- 
bined effort  against  the  Irish,  by  despatching  envoys  in  every 
direction  to  summon  auxiliaries  to  their  banner.  Not  only  from 
Scotland,  from  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  the  isle  of  Man,  and 
the  isles  of  Shetland,  did  they  muster  together  all  the  disposable 
force  of  their  fellow  Northmen,  but  even  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  other  parts  of  Scandinavian  messengers  were  sent  to  so- 
licit immediate  succours;  and  such  were  the  accounts  circu- 
lated by  them  of  their  prospects  of  success,  that,  as  a  French 
chronicler  of  that  age  states,  a  large  fleet  fullof  northern  adven- 
turers were  induced  by  these  representations  to  crowd  to  the 
Irish  shores,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and  children,  and 
hoping  to  share,  as  he  adds,  in  the  conquest  and  enjoyment  of 

•  lm»f«ll  ad  an  1013  f  lni.fell-  ad  an  1014. 
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a  country  u  which  contained  twelve  cities,  moat  ample  bishop- 
ries, and  abundant  wealth."* 

Though  long  prepared,  by  the  unnatural  alliance  which  had 
placed  Leinster  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  to  expect  a  struggle  of 
no  ordinary  description,  Brian  could  little  have  foreseen  so  for* 
midable  an  array  of  force  as  was  now  collecting  to  assail  him. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  their  numbers,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  brave  army  of  Munstcr ;  aud,  joined  by  Ma- 
lachy  with  the  troops  of  Meath,  and  by  the  forces  of  Connaught 
under  the  command  of  Teige,  the  king  of  that  province,  marched 
directly  to  the  Plain  of  Dublin,  and  took  up  his  station  in  front 
of  the  enemy  on  the  very  same  ground  which  had  been  occupied 
by  him  in  the  summer  of  the  preceding  year.  Having  reconnoi- 
tred the  state  of  the  opposing  force,  he  ventured  to  detach  into 
Leinster  a  select  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  the  choice  of  his 
Dalcassian  warriors,  together  with  a  small  body  also  of  Euge- 
nians,  for  the  purpose  of  devastating  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  Leinster,  and  thereby  causing  a  diversion  of  the  enemy's 
force.  The  command  of  this  secret  expedition  the  monarch  en- 
trusted to  his  son,  Donough,  with  orders  to  dispatch  his  mission 
quickly,  and  return  to  the  army  within  two  days,  before  which 
period  it  was  not  expected  a  general  engagement  would  take 
place. 

Some  traitor,  however,  in  the  camp  of  Brian,  had  contrived 
to  apprise  the  Danes  of  the  departure  of  this  detachment;  urging 
earnestly,  at  the  same  time,  the  policy  of  commencing  their 
attack  before  this  gallant  band  should  have  returned.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Annals  of  lnisfallen,  but  in  that  alone  of  all  our  native 
chronicles,  that  the  traitor  who  conveyed  this  intelligence  and 
advice  to  the  enemy  was  no  other  than  the  deposed  monarch, 
Malachy,  who  also  promised,  it  is  added,  to  draw  off  his  own 
troops  in  the  approaching  engagement,  and  remain  with  his  1000 
men  of  Meath  inactive.  Had  this  wronged  and  despoiled  mo- 
narch, so  lately  a  suitor  in  vain  to  the  usurper  of  his  crown  for 
the  means  of  defending  the  small  remains  of  ancient  dignity  still 
left  to  him,  been  so  far  tempted  by  the  present  occasion  of  re- 
venge as  to  forget  at  once  all  his  sense  of  duly  and  patriotism, 
and  close  a  long  life  of  public  virtue  in  disgrace,  such  a  fall, 
hurried  on  as  it  bad  been  by  wrongs  and  insults,  would  have  ex- 

*  Mllis  temporibns  Normanoi  sopradicti  qdod  patrei  eornm  nunqnam  perpetmss. 
ausi  aoak,  cam  .inouroera  classe  Hiberntam  insnlam.  qo«  trlanda  dicitor,  ingreati 
sunt,  una  cum  axoriboa,  et  libera  et  captivia  Christianis,  quo*  fecerant  sibi  servoe, 
at  Hirlandu  extinctia,  ipai  pro  ipaia  inhabitarent  opnleotiKsimain  terrain,  qaae  xu 
civiUtea,  com  ampliiwimis  epincopatibtia  et  aoam  regero  habet,  ac  propriam  linpuom, 
fed  Latmas  \\Wxw  ',—  Ademar  ap  Labbe 
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cited  far  more  of  painful  regret  than  of  surprise.  It  is  no  smaR 
relief,  however,  to  discover  that  there  exist  no  valid  grounds  for 
this  story;  that,  as  presently  shall  he  shown,  it  is  wholly  at  va- 
riance with  subsequent  established  facts,  and  owed  its  origin 
solely  to  a  wretched  spirit  of  provincial  partisanship  which,4io 
order  to  exalt  by  comparison  the  character  of  the  popular  hero, 
Brian,  did  not  hesitate  to  blacken  unjustly  the  fame  of  his  com- 
petitor, Malachy. 

The  intimation,  by  whomsoever  conveyed,  of  the  diminution 
of  Brian's  force  by  the  late  detachment,  appears  to  have  been 
acted  upon  by  the  enemy;  who,  having  spent  the  whole  of  the 
night  in  preparing  for  a  general  action,  presented  themselves  at 
the  first  dawn  of  light  before  the  Irish  army,  which  had  taken 
up  its  position  at  this  time  on  the  plain  of  Clontarf.  It  had  been 
the  wish,  we  are  told,  of  Brian  to  avoid  engaging  on  this  day 
a  n  (Friday,  April  23d),  which,  as  being  the  anniversary  of  Christ's 
10,4  Passion,  ought  to  have  been  kept  sacred,  as  he  felt,  from  the 
profanation  of  warfare.  Being  forced,  however,  to  waive  his 
scruples  upon  this  point,  be  afterwards  skilfully,  as  we  shall  see, 
turned  the  incident  to  account;  making  it  the  calling  forth  the 
religious  as  well  as  the  military  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  his 
Gountrymen. 

While,  according  to  Irish  tradition,  the  motive  of  the  Danes 
for  provoking  the  conflict  on  this  day  was,  the  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  diminished  state  of  Brian's  force,  the  Scandinavian 
authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  attribute  it  to  supernatural  sug- 
gestion ;  and  tell  of  some  oracular  idol  which,  on  being  consulted 
by  the  Danish  general,  Bruadair,  answered,  that  if  the  engage- 
ment took  place  on  a  Friday,  king  Brian  would  assuredly  fall  in 
the  field/ 

The  confederate  army  of  the  Danes  and  Lagenians  was  com- 
posed of  three  separate  corps,  or  divisions;  the  first  of  which 
consisted  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  led  by  two  distinguished  offi- 
cers, Dolat  and  Conmaol,  together  with  a  select  body  of  1000 
Northmen,  clad  in  coats  of  mail  from  head  to  foot,  and  com- 
manded by  two  Norwegian  princes,  Anrud  and  Charles,  thesons 
of  White  Danes.  The  second  division,  formed  of  the  forces  of 
Leinster,  was  commanded  by  Maolmurda,  principal  king  of  that 
province;  and  subordinate^  to  him,  by  some  minor  dynasts, 
among  whom  were  the  prince  of  Hy-Falgia,  and  Tuathal,  of  the 

*  Niala  Sago,  op  Johnstone,  Anliq.  Celto-Stand     Thus,  in  the  Latin  version 
"Hoc  per  veneticia  ex  plot-ante  qnemadmodurn  abitura  eaaet  pngna,  re»pc«»"» 
oraculi  sic  tulerat :  ai  die  Veneris  pugua  foret  Brianem  regem  adepta  victoria  caao-  ■ 
mm  ;  sin  priiis  conflict etnr,  omm  k  qui  hum:  adversum  ronsiMerent,  nccasnnn  es»e  j 
bine  Brod<-r  ante  diem  Veneris  arir  dimicandnm  negavil 
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Liffey  territory.  With  these  were  joined  also  a  large  body,  or 
battalion  of  Danes.*  The  third  corps  consisted  of  the  auxilia- 
ries from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  isles,  under  the 
orders  of  Bruadair,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  which  had  brought 
them  to  Ireland,  and  of  Lodar,  earl  of  the  Orkney  islands.  At- 
tached to  this  division,  here  were  also  a  number  of  Britons  from 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  under  the  petty  princes  of  their  respective 
territories.! 

To  confront  this  array  of  the  enemy's  forces,  the  army  of  Brian 
was  likewise  divided  into  three  separate  columns;  at  the  head 
of  one  of  which  he  placed  his  eldest  son,  Morrougb,  intending 
to  oppose  it  to  the  first  division  of  the  enemy.  This  column  was 
composed  of  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Meath,  of  the  brave  Dal- 
gais,  now  diminished  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  valour  and  fame, 
and  a  body  of  men  from  Conmacncmara,  a  maritime  district  of 
western  Connaught.  Of  the  loyal  devotion  of  the  blood  of 
Brian  to  the  nationalcause,  there  was  no  want  of  pledges  on 
that  day;  as,  in  addition  to  the  intrepid  Morrough,  there  fought 
also  in  the  ranks  of  this  column  four  other  sons  of  the  monarch 
named  Teigc,  Donald,  Conor,  and  Flan,  besides  the  grandson  of 
Brian,  young  Turlough,  the  son  of  the  commander,  Morrough. 

The  division  whose  task  it  was  to  oppose  the  second  of  the 
enemy's  corps,  was  commanded  by  Cian  and  Donald,  both 
princes  of  the  Eugenian  line,  and  of  whom  the  former  is  said, 
by  the  annalists,  to  have  exceeded  in  stature  and  beauty  all  other 
Irishmen.    Under  these  chiefs  were  ranged,  in  addition  to  the 
warriors  of  their  own  gallant  tribe,  the  forces  of  the  king  of  the 
Desies,  and  of  all  the  other  various  septs  and  principalities  of 
the  south  of  Ireland.    Among  the  dynasts  named  as  assisting 
with  their  troops  in  this  division  arc  found  Scanlan,  prince  of 
Loch  Lene,  and  O'Dubhlon,  king  of  the  O'Connals  ol  Gabhra. 
Nor  did  the  jealousy  so  long  subsisting  between  the  two  moie- 
ties of  the  island  prevent  the  northero  portion  from  contributing 
its  share  of  aid  on  this  great  occasion;  as,  in  the  list  of  the  chiefs 
commanding  the  second  column,  we  find  O'Carroll,  prince 

'  Iniafall   ad  an.  1014     u  Cath  do  Gbaltaib      the  word  rath  signifying  both  a 
battle  and  a  battalion 

■f  M  Cbein  me  Maolmuadh  ose  b  faide  b.  dheaa  an  Eiriun  " — Inisfall  ad  an 
1014.  Cian  was  the  chief  of  the  Eu^eniana  of  Cashell,  and  son  in-law  of  Brian.  There 
remain  some  lamentations  or  elegies  on  this  warrior's  death,  written  by  Mactiiolla 
Caoimh,  a  poet  who  flourished,  we  are  told,  in  the  time  of  Brian.  Of  these  elegies, 
which  are  found  in  the  collection  called  the  Minister  Hook.  Mr.  O'Reilly  give* 
the  following  account: — "  1st.  A  poem  of  forty  fonr  verses,  beginning,  4  Dreadful 
the  night,  this  nitht.'  It  is  the  lamentation  of  the  poet  after  Cian,  Brian,  and  his 
son,  Morrough  2d  A  poem  of  10H  verses,  beginning,  '  Raithlean's  Rath  of  Core 
and  Cian,'  upon  the  deserted  state  of  Rath  Rnithlean,  and  other  palaces,  after 
the  death  of  Core,  Cian,  and  other  Momonian  princes  T/  ans  Ibtrno  Celt 
S  ciely 
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of  Orgiall,  in  Ulster,  and  Maguire,  prince  of  Fermanagh, — the 
two  most  illustrious  Irishmen,  says  the  chronicler,  that  graced 
the  field  on  that  day  ;*  and  therefore  worthy,  he  adds,  of  fight- 
ing under  the  banner  of  Cian. 

To  the  third  division  of  Brian's  army,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  O'Connor,  son  of  the  king  of  Con  naught,  was 
assigned  the  task  of  engaging  the  auxiliaries  brought  by  the 
enemy's  ships  from  Norway  and  the  isles ;  and,  in  forming  this 
corps,  a  number  of  Ultonian  kings  and  chiefs  combined  their 
forces.  Among  these  are  found  enumerated  O'Hedian  of  Adnia, 
O'Kelly  of  Hy-Mania,  Aodh  "  the  Wounder,"  king  of  Elly,  and 
Echtigern,  prince  of  Aradia.f 

From  the  above  enumeration  of  the  forces  of  the  Irish  on 
this  occasion*  it  will  be  seen  that  the  emergency  of  the  crisis, 
threatening  danger  not  only  to  their  liberties,  but  to  their  very 
existence  as  a  nation,  had  aroused  in  them  a  spirit  of  unanimity, 
as  rare  then,  as  it  has  continued  unluckily,  ever  since,  though 
leaving  noble  evidence  of  the  energies  that  a  country  like  Ireland 
is  capable  of  in  a  cause  that  rallies  around  it  cordially  the  arms 
and  hearts  of  all  her  sons. 

Having  thus  arranged  his  order  of  battle,  the  veteran  monarch 
went  himself  among  the  troops,  accompanied  only  by  his  son 
Morrough;  and,  addressing  them  all  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  conjured  them  to  summon  up  their  utmost  strength  and 
fortitude  against  the  base  confederacy  of  pirates  now  before 
them.  Fearing  lest  their  confidence  in  their  own  good  fortune 
might  be  diminished,  by  missing  from  among  them  so  many  of 
those  brave  Dalcassians  who  stood,  in  all  emergencies,  the  brunt 
of  the  conflict,  he  explained  to  them  the  importance  of  the 
service  on  which  that  active  corps  had  been  detached,  and  the 
salutary  effects  it  would  produce  in  weakening  and  diverting  the 
enemy's  force.  Then  reverting  to  the  crimes  and  enormities 
of  the  Danes  throughout  the  long  period  of  their  tyranny  over 
Ireland,  he  reminded  them,  how  constantly  and  cruelly  these 
swarms  of  foreign  barbarians  had  employed  themselves  in  mur- 
dering the  native  kings  and  chieftains,  in  spreading  conflagration 

«  tt  Ar  na  radh  don  dis  sin,  o  b.  hiad  b  aia  badb  thuaidh  an  Erin  aan  sluaign 

kin.*' 

f  This  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  respective  forces  is  taken  chiefly  from  the 
Annals  of  Ioisfnllcn.  According  to  these  ana  other  native  records,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  there  were  any  Danes  in  Brian's  army ;  bot  that  it  was  a  purely  national 
force.  It  would  seem  from  Torfa  us,  however,  that  there  were  some  Northmen  on  the 
side  of  Brian,  as  be  mentions  that  Bruadair  and  Upeac,  another  of  the  pirate  chiefs, 
fought  on  opposite  sides:  — M  Evidens  cxampUcans  pncsentis  acripti  cap.  10.  exhibit, 
Broderum  et  Upsacum.  pirates,  Dcllo  Bnanico  diversas  i>artes  secutos."— ifer. 
Oread.  Hist  Prttf 
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through  all  their  castles  and  holy  houses,  laying  prostrate  the 
churches  of  God,  and  plundering  and  violating  the  rich  shrines 
of  the  saints.  "  The  blessed  Trinity,"  he  then  exclaimed,  in  a 
loud  and  solemn  voice,  "hath  at  length  looked  down  upon  our 
sufferings,  and  endued  you  with  the  power  and  the  courage,  this 
day,  to  extirpate  for  ever  the  tyranny  of  the  Danes  over  Ireland ; 
thus  punishing  them  for  their  innumerable  crimes  and  sacrileges 
by  the  avenging  power  of  the  sword."  On  saying  these  words, 
he  exhibited  in  his  left  hand  a  bloody  crucifix,  while  in  his 
right  he  waved  triumphantly  his  sword ;  and  then  exclaiming, 
"  Was  it  not  on  this  day  that  Christ  himself  suffered  death  for 
you  ?"  gave  signal  for  action/ 

Of  the  details  of  the  memorable  battle  which  then  ensued,  and 
which  lasted,  w  ilhout  pause  or  breathing  time,  from  al  ittle  after 
sunrise,  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  there  is  but  little  told  in 
our  authentic  annals;  while  the  accounts  derived  from  other 
sources,  as  well  Scandinavian  as  Irish,  come  through  channels 
which  render  them  liable  to  suspicion,  or  at  least  suggest  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  the  use  of  them.  According  to  some 
writers,  the  veteran  monarch,  notwithstanding  his  advanced 
period  of  life,  being  then  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  commanded 
in  person  throughout  the  battle.  But  the  most  projtable  and 
consistent  accounts  represent  him  as  yielding  so  far  to  his  infir- 
mities as  to  retire  early  in  the  course  of  the  action  to  a  tent  or 
pavilion  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  conflict, 
where  he  could  be  consulted  in  every  emergency,  and  preside 
in  spirit,  if  not  in  person,  over  the  field. 

In  the  mean  while  bis  son  Morrough,  who  had  himself 
reached  his  great  climacteric,  directed  actively  the  operations 
of  the  whole  army ;  and,  being  followed  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight  by  his  son,  Turlough,  a  youth  but  fifteen  years  old,  per- 
formed such  prodigies  of  valour  and  prowess  throughout  the 
day,  as  to  concentrate  almost  solely  upon  himself  the  attention 
of  most  of  the  historians  of  battle.f  Among  the  chiefs  slain  by 
him  in  personal  combat  during  the  action,  was  the  gallant  Sitric4 
son  of  the  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  des- 
patched by  a  single  blow  of  his  battle-axe,  cutting  the  body  of 
the  Dane  in  two  through  his  armour. 

The  prowess  of  the  1000  men  in  mail,  commanded  by  the 
two  Norwegian  brothers,  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
struck  panic  into  the  troops  opposed  to  them ;  but  the  bravery 

*  Wall,  ad  an  1014  t  Inirfall.  ad  an  1014. 

i  Sitrio  is.  mentioned  in  the  NiaiaSaga  as  commandite  one  of  foe  wings  of  the 
Danish  army 
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of  Morrough  and  his  gallant  Dalgais  soon  broke  through  the 
spell  that  surrounded  these  mailed  warriors,  and  not  a  man  of 
the  thousand  escaped  to  tell  (he  fortunes  of  that  day.  Nor  did 
the  hero  himself  who  performed  these  deeds  long  survive  his 
brave  victims.  Having  put  to  the  sword  this  chosen  band  of 
Northmen,  and  cut  down  with  his  own  hand  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  commanded  them,  Murrough  had  hiirriedWay  to  another 
quarter  of  the  field,  and  was  there  pursuing  the  same  victorious 
career,  when  Anrud,  the  brother  of  the  Norwegian  prince  he 
had  just  slain,  singled  him  out  for  deadly  conflict  and  revenge. 
On  seeing  him  approach,  the  Irish  hero  rushed  forward  to  meet 
him,  and,  seizing  him  firmly  with  his  left  hand, — the  right 
having  been  enfeebled  by  constant  use  of  his  sword, — shook 
him  fairly  out  of  his  coat  of  mail  to  the  earth,  and  there  trans- 
fixed him  with  his  sword.  The  Norwegian,  however,  in  dying, 
had  his  full  revenge;  for,  as  the  conqueror  stooped  down  over 
him,  he  drew  forth  the  knife  or  dagger  which  hung  by  Morrough's 
side,  and  plunged  it  into  his  breast. 

This  fatal  wound,  though  not  followed  by  death  for  some 
hours,  having  robbed  the  Irish  of  their  gallant  leader,  the  active 
command  devolved  upon  Malachy,  the  king  of  Tara;  under 
whom,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  day  was  accomplished,*  and 
the  Danes  and  their  traitorous  confederates  driven  with  im- 
mense slaughter  from  the  field,  j- 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  rout  and  carnage  of  their  retreat 
that  the  Danish  admiral,  Bruadair,  having  fled  with  a  few  fol- 

•  IV  Mag.  ad  arm.  1013  (verve  com  1014V  With  the  usual  party  view  of  depression 
their  hero's  rival,  this  fart,  so  important  to  the  memory  of  Malachy,  as  entirely 
absolving  him  from  the  odious  charge  of  having  been  false  to  the  cause  of  bis  country 
on  this  day,  is  wholly  suppressed  by  the  Monster  annalists;  and  Vallancey,  without 
the  same  excuse  for  his  partisanship,  has  been  guilty  o(  the  same  unfair  omission  It 
is,  indeed,  strange  thot  even  snch  writers  as  Sir  James  Ware  (chap  S4.  ad  nnn 
1014)  and  Or  Lnuigan  (chap.  33.  §xi.)  should  have  fallen  into  the  general  error 
respecting  Malachy 's  conduct,  aud  taken  the  same  unjust  aud,  in  etery  sense  of  the 
word,  false  tiewof  his  public  character  and  career 

|  The  details  of  the  battle  given  above  are  all  from  the  Annals  of  Inisfallro;  bat 
the  particulars  that  follow,  respecting  the  death  of  Brian,  are  found  in  the  Mala 
Saga,  or  Norse  account  of  the  battle  The  following  is  Johnstone's  version  of  a  part 
of  what  I  have  extracted:—  "  Turn  Broder  sic  exclamare;  referat  homo  homini 
Brianem  a  Brodere  dejectum.  Mox  ad  eos  qui  in  tergis  fugientium  ha*rebant.  decur- 
ritur,  iisque  occasus  regis  onntiatur,  reversi  oppido  Ulfus  Hra-da  et  Kerthialf  adus 
Broderem  ac  suos  corona  circumduct  ingesta  in  eos  undique  materia,  sic  Kroder 
«  vivus  capitur,"—  Anl.quitat    Scando-Celt     The  agreement  on  several  important 

|K>ints  between  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Irish  accounts  of  the  battle,— the  share 
taken  by  Sitric,  or  Siutrygg.  in  the  expedition. —  the  rank  of  Bruadair,  as  com- 
mander of  the  pirate  fleet,  and  the  great  event  of  Brian  falling,  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  by  his  hand, — these  striking  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  nar- 
ratives are  thus  noticed  by  Torfirus :  u  Mirns  utrohiqiie  consensus  apparebit,  nam 
Silricus  ilhs,  nobis  Sigtryggus.  idem  qnod  victoriosus,  et  qui  Brodcr  nobis,  Brooda- 
rus  illis,  et  classic  Danicic  pra  ft  ctns,  his  Pirntarum  antesignanus,  ntrisqiie  Briani 
interfertor  :  victoriam  verso  penes  Brianum  uterqne  statuit,  eumque  cx  vulnere 
mot-fawn  " 
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lowers  for  refuge  to  a  small  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Brian's  tent,  perceived  from  his  lurking  place  that  the  monarch 
was  surrounded  with  but  few  attendants, — most  of  his  body- 
guards having  joined  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, — and  was  kneel- 
ing with  hands  upraised,  and  his  mind  intent  on  prayer.*  Taking 
advantage  of  the  moment,  Bruadair  (rushed  into  the  tent  with 
his  followers,  and,  after  a  short  struggle,  put  the  aged  monarch, 
and  a  boy  who  was  in  attendance  upon  him,  to  death.  Then, 
unable  to  restrain  his  triumph,  he  held  up  the  blade,  still  warm 
from  the  royal  veteran's  heart,  and  cried  out,  "  Let  it  be  pro- 
claimed, from  man  to  man,  that  Brian  has  fallen  by  the  hand 
of  Bruadair."  The  ill-omened  tidings  spread  more  rapidly  than 
he  could  have  desired,  and  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  absent 
body-guard;  who,  hurrying  back  to  the  royal  tent,  were  only 
consoled  for  the  sad  spectacle  there  presented  to  them,  by  their 
success  in  seizing  the  murderer  alive,  and  making  him  expiate, 
by  a  death  of  lingering  torment,  the  ruthless  act  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty. 

The  numbers  of  the  slain  in  this  battle  have  been  variously 
stated;  some  computing  the  loss  of  the  Danes,  between  killed  and 
drowned,  to  have  been  no  less  than  13,000  or  14,000  men,  and 
that  of  the  Lagcnians  3000;  while  the  number  killed  on  the 
Irish  side  is,  in  the  same  accounts,  calculated  at  no  more  than 
7000.  The  estimate  most  likely,  however,  to  be  near  the  truth, 
is  that  in  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  which  represents  the  loss  of 
the  Danish  and  Leinster  forces  combined,  to  have  been  about 
6012.  On  the  amount  of  slaughter,  however,  in  the  ranks  of 
(lie  national  army,  our  annals  are  silentf.  It  appears  pretty 
certain  that  the  loss  of  life,  in  the  battles  of  those  days,  was 
considerably  less  than  in  the  warfare  of  modern  times.  An 
Italian  historian,  in  describing  a  battle  so  late  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  he  describes  as  the  greatest  that  had  then  taken 
place  for  fifty  years,  mentions,  as  a  proof  of  the  determined 
valour  with  which  it  was  contested,  that  the  number  of  killed 
on  both  sides  amounted  to  more  than  a  thousand  men  4  and  it 

Marianns  Soot  us,  in  hi*  abort  record  of  the  battle,  represent*  Brian  as  engaged 
io  prayer  at  the  moment  of  the  attack  :—  u  Briauaa,  rex  Uibernia;.  Paraaceve  Paarnre. 
sexta  firia  9  Calendas  Maii,  manihua  et  mente  ad  Deiun  intentus  necatnr;n — all 
which  Torfarus  pronounces  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Scandinavian  ac- 
count* :-— u  Quo  nihil  noatrnrum  tradihooibna,  ai  annum  exceperit,  convenient  us  dici 
vel  acrjbi  poterat ;  nam  et  genus  mortis  festumque  idem  nubiactim  expressit  "—Rer 
Oread .  c.  10. 

t  Vallancey  aavs,  M  According  to  the  account  inserted  in  the  Inisfnllen  Annals. 
*here  were  4(W0  of  Briuu's  forces  killed  during  the  engagement,  and  many  wound- 
ed ;  —but  lean  find  no  anch  statement  fin  either  of  the  series  of  the  Inisfallea 

Lounor 

t  Machiuvel  —  "E  fu  quest*  gioroata  rcmbaltula  con  piii  »irln  clip  alctiu  nHm 
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is  apparent  from  the  accounts  given  by  our  native  chroniclers 
themselves,  that  the  battles  of  the  Irish,  in  the  times  whose 
history  we  have  been  recording,  were,  however  frequent,  by 
no  means  attended  with  any  greater  proportion  of  loss  of  life. 

Judging  from  the  number,  however,  of  princes  and  chieftains 
who  fell  on  both  sides  at  Clontarf,  the  amount  of  the  general 
slaughter  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  immense;  as, 
besides  Brian  himself,  his  son,  Morrough,  and  the  son  of  the 
latter,  young  Turlough,  we  find  a  long  list  enumerated  by  the 
annalists,  of  princes  and  heads  of  tribes  who  died  fighting,  as  it 
appears,  in  the  ranks  confusedly  with  the  other  combatants.  On 
the  adverse  side,  the  havoc  made  of  the  principal  chieftains  is 
represented  as  still  more  considerable.  Among  the  native  princes 
who  fell  were  the  king  of  Leinster,  the  prime  cause  of  all  the 
strife,  together  with  his  roydamna,  or  successor,  and  the  king  of 
Hy-Falgia;  while,  of  the  many  Danish  princes  and  earls  whom 
the  fleet  of  Brudair  had  wafted  to  the  Irish  coast,  the  greater 
number  found  their  graves  upon  the  shore  of  Clontarf.  But 
this  immense  proportion  of  loss  among  the  commanders,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  rank  and  file,  is  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  chivalrous  practice  of  single  combat  between  the 
chiefs,  which  prevailed  in  the  warfare  of  those  days,  as  in  the 
heroic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  all  the  wounded  of  the  Irish  army 
were  conveyed  by  Teige,  the  son  of  Brian,  and  the  Eugenian 
prince,  Cian,  to  the  camp  at  Kilmainham;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  the  monks  of  St.  Columba,  at  Swords,  hearing  of  the  death 
of  the  monarch,  came  to  bear  away  his  body  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Armagh.  From  Swords 
it  was  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Ciaran,  at  Duleek,  and 
from  thence  to  Louth,  where  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  Mael- 
mury,*  awaited  the  royal  remains,  and  had  them  borne,  with 
religious  solemnity,  to  the  archiepiscopal  city.  The  bodies  of 
Morrough  and  two  other  chieftains  of  the  family  were  carried 
thither  at  the  same  lime,  and  the  remains  of  Brian  deposited  at 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  those  of  Morrough  and  his 
heroic  kinsmen  at  the  south.  During  twelve  successive  nights 
the  religious  of  St.  Patrick  kept  watch  over  the  dead,  chaunting 
hymns  and  offering  up  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  departed  souls,  f 

die  fosse  stata  fatta  in  cinquanta  anni  in  Italia;  perch*  vi  mori  Irk  V  una  parte  e 
I'  altra  piu  che  mille  oomioi  "—Delle  Islarie,  I.  8. 

'  Maelmury,  i.e.  servant  of  Mary  This  prelate  is  mentioned  with  high  praise 
hv  the  Poor  Masters  (ap.  Colgan),  who  style  him,  "The  head  of  the  clergy  of 
Western  Europe,  the  chief  of  the  holy  orders  of  the  West,  nud  a  most  wise  doctor." 

t  Annal  Ult.    Anna!.  1  outfall  ad  an n  1014 
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Before  we  pause  to  take  a  review  of  the  life  and  actions  of  this 
monarch,  and  endeavour  to  define,  through  the  magnifying  mist 
t>f  antiquity,  the  true  dimensions  of  his  fame  and  character,  there 
remains  an  episode,  or  rather  sequel,  to  the  great  battle  in 
which  he  died,  too  characteristic  as  well  of  the  contentious  as 
of  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  Irish  people,  not  to  be  specially  noticed. 

On  the^evening  of  Holy  Saturday,  which  was  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Clontarf,  Donchad,  the  son  of  the  late  monarch, 
who  bad  been  sent  with  bis  Dalcassians  on  a  predatory  expedi- 
tion into  Leinster,  returned  with  immense  booty  to  the  camp  oi 
Kilmainham;  and,  as  a  tribute  of  pious  affection,  sent  several 
rich  offerings  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  his  community. 
The  chief  of  the  Eugenian  tribe,  Cian,  who  was  then  also  with 
the  army  at  Kilmainham,  and  whose  ambition  to  assert  his' right 
to  the  now  vacant  throne  of  Munster  was  too  impatient  to  brook 
even  decent  delay,  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  the  sons  of  Brian 
with  his  determination  to  enforce  that  claim ;  alleging,  as  the 
grounds  on  which  he  rested  it,  not  only  the  right  of  alternate 
succession  secured  to  the  Eugenians  by  the  will  of  Olill-Ollum, 
but  also  the  seniority  of  their  royal  house  over  that  of  the  Dal- 
cassians. He,  therefore,  demanded  that  the  sons  of  Brian  should 
deliver  hostages  to  him,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  claim.  This 
Donchad  determinedly  refused ;  saying  that,  diminished  in 
strength  and  numbers  as  was  the  brave  force  by  his  side,  he 
would  neither  acknowledge  Cian's  claim,  nor  yet  consent  to  give 
him  hostages.* 

This  angry  contention  between  two  such  rival  tribes,  both 
encamped  on  the  same  ground,  and  both  flushed  with  their 
common  victory,  seemed  to  threaten  for  a  time  consequences 
by  which  the  mourning  as  well  as  the  triumph  of  that  memorable 
hour  would  have  been  sullied,  when,  fortunately,  another  Eu- 
genian prince,  named  Domnal,  who  commanded,  jointly  with 
Cian,  the  troops  of  their  tribe,  interfered  to  check  the  unseemly 
strife;  and,  calmly  expostulating  with  his  brother  chieftain,  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  both  him  and  the  whole  of  their  force 
quietly  from  the  camp.f 

Thus  relieved  from  the  chances  of  a  conflict  to  which  his  re- 
duced and  weakened  followers  were  now  unequal,  Donchad 
broke  up  from  the  camp  at  Kilmainham,  and,  with  his  small 

*  Anaal.  Inisfall.  ad  ao.  1014.    Vallancey,  from  Monster  Annals. 

t  Vallancey  h«s  here  misrepresented  the  meaning  of  the  Inisfalleo  annalist,  mak- 
ing him  say  that  Domnal  M  withdrew  the  troops  under  his  command  from  supporting 
Cian  in  his  pretensions ; n  whereas  the  language  of  the  original  is,  "Domhnal  ag 
dealugh  re  Cian  is  re  na  muintear  :  i.  e  Domnal  secretly  departing  from  thence 
with  Cian  and  his  people  " 
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army,  including  the  sick  and  wounded,  proceeded  slowly  on 
big  march  into  Munsler.  Further  trials,  however,  awaited 
them  ere  they  reached  their  own  home;  and  the  sudden  change 
which  a  short  day  had  made  in  the  fortunes  of  the  son  of  Brian, 
showed  how  even  triumph  may  lead  adversity  in  its  train.  On 
arriving  in  Ossory  they  found  the  prince  of  that  country,  Mac- 
Gilla-Patrick,  preparing  to  oppose  by  force  their  passage  through 
his  territories,  unless  they  consented  to  acknowledge  submission 
to  his  authority.  "Hostages,"  said  that  chief,  "or  bailie!"' — 
"  Let  it  then,"  replied  Donchad,  "  be  battle ;  for  never,"  he 
added,  "was  it  yet  heard  of,  within  the  memory  of  man,  thai 
a  prince  of  the  race  of  Brian  bad  given  hostages  to  a  Mac-Gilla- 
Patrick."f 

Having  thus  declared  his  purpose,  the  heroic  chief  prepared 
for  action ;  first  taking  care,  as  a  humane  precaution,  to  appoint 
some  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  troop  to  guard  the  sick  and 
wounded.  But,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  so  pro- 
tected, these  weak  and  suffering  men  all  eagerly  insisted  upon 
taking  their  share  in  the  combat;  preferring  death  by  the  side 
of  their  comrades,  to  the  ignoble  safety  proposed  to  them.  "  Let 
there  be  stakes,"  cried  they,  "  fixed  in  the  ground ;  and  to  each 
of  these  let  one  of* us  be  firmly  tied,  holding  our  swords  in 
our  hands."  This  extraordinary  suggestion  was  acted  upon; 
and  the  troops  of  Ossory,  on  advancing  to  the  attack,  beheld, 
intermixed  in  the  foremost  ranks  with  the  sound  men,  these  pale 
and  emaciated  warriors,  as  if  all  were  alike  determined  on 
death.  At  the  sight  of  so  strange  and  mournful  a  spectacle,  the 
advancing  army  paused ;  and  their  chief,  whether  touched  with 
admiration  of  such  noble  self-devotion,  or  fearing,  as  the  annalist 
suggests,  to  contend  with  men  thus  pledged  against  surrender, 
drew  off  his  force  without  striking  a  blow,  and  left  the  brave 
Dalgais  to  pursue  their  march  through  Ossory  uninterrupted.; 

In  estimating  the  character  of  Brian  Boru,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  three  distinct  points  of  view  in  which  he  stands 
forth  prominently  to  the  eye,  namely,  as  a  great  warrior,  a 
successful  usurper,  and  a  munificent  friend  to  the  church.  In 
the  attributes  belonging  to  him,  under  these  three  several 
aspects,  are  to  be  found  the  main  as  well  as  subsidiary  sources 
of  his  fame.  The  career  of  Brian  as  a  military  leader  appears  to 
have  been  uniformly,  with  one  single  exception,  successful; 
and,  from  the  battle  of  Sulchoid  to  that  of  Clontarf,  his  historians 

"  M  Braiehde  no  calh."— toUfall  loc.  citat. 
t  loiafall  ib 

t  Aooal  loiafall.  ut  supra    IV  Mag  ad  ann  1001  (era;,  com  1003, 
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number  no  less  than  fifty  great  battles f  in  which  he  bore  away 

the  palm  of  victory  from  the  Northmen  and  their  allies. 

In  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power  he  was  impelled 
evidently  by  motives  of  selfish  ambition;  nor  could  he  have  en- 
tailed any  more  ruinous  evil  upon  the  country,  than  by  thus 
setting  an  example  ofconlempt  for  established  rights,  and  thereby 
weakening,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  habitual  reverence 
for  ancient  laws  and  usages  which  was  the  only  security  aflorded 
by  the  national  character  for  the  preservation  of  public  order  and 
peace.  The  fatal  consequences  of  this  step,  both  moral  and 
political,  will  be  found  but  too  strikingly  evolved  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  history.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  lend 
an  appearance  of  popular  sanction  to  his  usurpation,  by  the 
plausible  pretence  that  it  was  owing  to  the  solicitation  of  the 
states  and  princes  of  Connaught,  that  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  deposition  of  Malachy.;  In  like  manner,  to 
give  to  this  step  some  semblance  of  concert  and  deliberation,  we 
are  told  of  a  convention  of  the  princes  of  the  kingdom  held  at 
Dundalk,^:  preliminary  to  the  assumption  of  the  monarchy,  and 
convoked  in  contemplation  of  that  step. 

But  the  truth  is,  for  none  of  these  supposed  preparatives  of 
his  usurpation  is  there  the  slightest  authority  in  any  of  our  re- 
cords; and  the  convention  held  at  Dundealga,  orDundalk,  so  far 
from  being  a  preliminary  measure,  did  not  take  place  till  after 
"  the  first  rebellion,1'  as  it  is  styled  by  our  annalists,  of  the  king 
of  Munster  against  the  monarch.  This  very  term,  indeed,  ap- 
plied by  Tigernach,  by  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  and  the  Four 
Masters,§  to  the  daring  enterprise  of  Brian,  sufficiently  proves 
in  what  light  it  was  viewed  by  all  the  most  trustworthy  of  our 

•  Mac  Carton  (Brief  Discourse,  etc.).  He  adds,  however,  after  quoting  hia  au- 
thorities, u  The  same  authors  say  that  twenty  of  these  battles  were  but  skirmishes, 
though  soccessfut ;  but  thirty  were  great  and  destructive  to  the  common  enemies." 
The  great  English  hen.,  Alfred,. fa  said  to  have  fought,  by  sea  and  land,  fifty-six  set 
battles 

f  u  Brian  then  was  proclaimed  and  crowned  king  of  Ireland  bv  the  unanimous  voice 
of  all  the  princes  and  clergy  of  Heath  Mogha." — MacCurten,  Brief  Discourse,  etc. 

u  To  give  a  good  impression  of  his  intentions,  he  (Brian)  proposed  a  convention  of 
the  states,  for  settling  the  nation :  Malachy  agreed.  The  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  met 
atDundalk,  &c."— O'Connor,  Dissertat.  44 They  (the  nobility  of  Munster)  desired, 
therefore,  that  the  chiefs  of  Connaught  would  join  them  in  a  resolution  to  depose  the 
monarch,  and  set  the  king  of  Munster  on  the  throne.  This  proposal  being  agreed 
to,  the  chiefs  of  the  two  provinces  met  in  council,  &c  &c  .n — JVarner. 

\  Out  of  this  wholly  unauthorised  notion,  which  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
an  old  life  of  Brian,  attributed  to  MacLiag,  a  long  and  circumstantial  account  has 
been  fabricated  of  the  proceedings  of  this  alleged  conncil  and  of  the  negocintions 
that  took  place  in  consequence,  not  ouly  between  the  monarch  and  Brian,  but 
between  Malachy  and  some  of  the  other  provincial  princes  ;  and  this  being  exactly 
the  sort  of  dull  embroidery  of  fact  in  which  historians  like  Warner  delight  to  indulge, 
he  has  expended  on  it  no  less  than  seven  of  his  diffuse  quarto  pages. 

$  u  Cead  impodh  Briain." 
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historians.  That  the  feelings  of  a  people,  whose  chief  occupation 
was  warfare,  would  be  easily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  veteran 
of  fifty  battles,  even  in  an  aggression  on  the  ancient  throne  of 
the  Hy-Niells,  may  without  difficulty  be  believed;  but  that  he 
ever  attempted  to  disguise  or  smooth  away  his  usurpation  by 
any  such  show  of  respect  for  public  opinion  as  his  later  apolo- 
gists have  attributed  to  him,  is  a  supposition  founded  on  modern 
notions,  and  wholly  unauthorised  by  the  authentic  records  of 
his  acts;  which  simply  state  that  he  twice,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous army,  entered  hostilely  the  royal  precincts  of  Tara; 
that,  on  the  second  of  these  occasions,  he  dispossessed  the  legi- 
timate monarch  of  his  authority,  and  placed  himself  on  the 
supreme  throne  in  his  stead. 

By  some  inquirers  into  his  conduct,  a  far  more  enlarged  and 
noble  motive  than  the  mere  desire  of  self-aggrandisement,  has 
been  assigned  for  this  bold  step,  which  they  suppose  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  patriotic  conviction  that  the  whole  strength 
of  the  country  ought  then  to  be  directed  unitedly  against  the 
Danes ;  and  that  it  was  only  by  the  grasp  of  one  vigorous  hand 
consolidating  her  resources  and  collecting  her  scattered  ener- 
gies, that  so  great  and  vital  an  object  could  be  accomplished. 

Of  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  this  view  of  the  policy  then  re- 
quired, there  can  exist  no  rational  doubt.  It  was  the  same  acted 
upon,  as  we  shall  see,  by  Brian,  at  an  interval  of  nearly  fourteen 
years  after,  and  with  perfect  and  glorious  success.  But  a  work 
neglected  through  so  long  an  interval,  and  then  forced  upon 
him  by  a  great  and  perilous  exigency,  will  hardly  be  assumed 
as  one  of  the  chief  and  pressing  considerations  that  now  im- 
pelled him  to  usurp  the  supreme  power.    On  the  contrary,  so 
remote  and  subordinate  was  the  place  held  by  the  Danish  in- 
truders in  his  views,  that,  though  they  still  had  possession  of  all 
the  chief  maritime  towns  of  the  kingdom,  not  a  single  effort  did 
he  make,  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years  following  his  accession, 
to  dislodge  or  molest  them.  But,  intent  chiefly  on  strengthening 
and  guarding  his  own  usurped  position,  he  left  to  the  Danes 
by  far  the  longest  interval  of  repose  they  had  ever  been  suffered 
to  enjoy  on  Irish  ground ;  content  with  awing,  by  his  name,  into 
peaceful  submission  as  well  the  foreign  as  the  native  princes 
over  whom  he  ruled.   How  little  even  he  had  transcended  the 
level  of  his  times,  or  risen  to  any  clear  views  of  a  patriot's  duly 
or  dignity,  may  be  judged  from  his  employing  a  squadron  of 
Danes  as  his  vanguard  in  the  first  incursion  he  made  into  the 
territory  of  Tara ;  thus  sanctioning,  by  his  own  example,  the 
treason  of  alliance  with  the  invader,  and  resorting  to  the  ranks 
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of  his  country's  enemies  for  aid  in  assailing4  and  overturning 
her  ancient  monarchy. 

Of  the  beneficial  effects  attributed  to  his  government,  his 
wise  laws  and  strict  system  of  police,  the  numerous  edifices  he 
either  built  or  repaired,  the  bridges  and  roads  constructed  by  his 
orders  throughout  the  country, — of  these,  and  other  such  happy 
results  of  his  reign,  there  occurs  no  mention  whatever  in  our 
annals;  nor  have  we,  I  fear,  any  graver  authority  for  them  than 
that  of  the  veracious  chronicler,  who  has  described  so  minutely 
the  corridors,  kitchens,  and  wine-cellar  belonging  to  the  mo- 
narch's favourite  banqucting-house,  Ball-Borume.* 

At  the  same  lime,  as  peace  may  be  not  less  the  parent  than  it 
is,  in  general,  the  offspring  of  prosperity,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  so  long  and  unusual  a  pause  from  warfare,  as  ensued 
on  Brian's  accession  to  the  monarchy,  must  have  been  highly 
favourable  to  all  those  pursuits  which  advance  the  intellects  and 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  mankind.  Even  his  acquiescence  in 
the  continuance  of  the  Danish  settlements,  however  fatal  it 
might  have  proved  ultimately  to  the  country's  independence,  was, 
for  the  time,  favourable  to  the  extension  of  commerce  and  its 
sure  result,  civilisation.  It  is  true,  the  disinclination  of  the  Irish 
to  trade,f  and  their  consequent  willingness  to  leave  in  the  hands 
of  these  foreigners  most  of  the  traffic  of  the  country,  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  apathy,  or  ready  submission,  with 
which  they  had  seen  all  their  maritime  towns,  one  after  another, 
become  the  established  depositories  of  Danish  commerce.  But 
the  example  of  these  enterprising  foreigners  could  hardly  have 
•been  lost  upon  the  natives  :  in  the  course  of  dealing  with  adven  - 
turous traders,  they  would  most  probably  learn  to  be  traders 
themselves ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible,  that,  during  the  twelve 
years  of  peace  which  Brian's  policy  maintained,  the  spirit  of 
commerce  may  have  so  far  diffused  its  civilising  inlluences 
through  the  land,  as  in  some  degree  to  justify  the  flattering 
picture  which  tradition  has  drawn  of  that  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  bringing  to  the  lest  of  truth  any  such 
high  coloured  representations  respecting  princes  who  flourished 

*  See  Oilnlloran,  vol.  iii.  cap.  7.,  where,  in  his  usual  flourishing  style,  be  do 
scribes,  on  i he  authority  of  the  Jiruodin  Chronicle,  the  noble  banqueting- house 
erected  by  Brian,  in  the  neighbourhood  <  1'  Kincora.  M  From  the  kitchen*,*1  he 
tells  ns,  M  were  two  long  galleries,  or  corridors,  parallel  to  each  other,  carried  across 
a  flat  to  this  banqtietiug-honse.  An  hundred  servants  were  every  day,  at  dinner  and 
supper,  arranged  in  each  of  these  n  «!l.  ri«  s  The  lysines*  of  one  *.  t  was  t »  p;  ss  fr  .in 
hand  to  hand,  from  the  kitchens,  the  different  dishes  for  the  entertainment,  aud  of 
the  others  with  equal  celerity  to  return  ihrm."  &<:.  iv<\ 

T  Qooniam  enim  innattc  ociositatis  vitio  gens  Itihernicn,  ut  diximrs,  nen  mnria 
Instrare,  nec  mrreatanr  indulgere  aliq  iatenus  voluerat.—  Girald.  Topwj.  Ilib. 
Dist.  in  c  43. 
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in  dark  and  uninstructed  times,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  ac- 
count how  far,  by  their  zeal  for  the  worldly  interest  of  the 
Church,  those  princes  may  have  rendered  themselves  popular 
among  ecclesiastics;  as  the  pen  of  history  being,  in  those  times, 
guided  chiefly  by  churchmen,  would  take  naturally  a  strong  bias 
from  the  partialities  and  temporal  interests  of  their  order.  Bv 
one  of  those  fanatics  in  the  cause  of  our  history  and  antiquities, 
whose  deserved  martyrdom  is  ridicule,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  compare  Brian  with  the  great  English  king  Alfred,— a 
parallel  injurious,  in  different  senses,  to  both ;  as  there  is  not 
to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  human  record,  a 
prince,  warrior,  or  legislator,  to  whom,  on  the  supposition  that 
all  we  are  told  of  him  be  true,*  the  epithet  Great,  in  its  most 
extended  heroic  and  moral  sense,  can  be  more  justly  applied  than 
to  Alfred.  There  exists  on  one  important  point,  however,  a 
coincidence  between  the  two  heroes,  to  which,  in  sifting  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which  their  respective  reputations  rest, 
it  is  not  unwise  to  advert.  They  were  both  devout  and  zealous 
disciples  of  the  Church,  both  munificent  in  their  endowments 
of  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  both,  in  addition  to  their  high 
station  in  secular  history,  were,  after  their  deaths,  enrolled  by 
the  grateful  Church  in  the  number  of  her  martyrs  and  saints. 

The  exact  nature  and  extent  of  the  privileges  accorded  by 
Brian  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  none  of  our  annalists  have  stated. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  any  boon  to  have  been  more 
precious  and  welcome  to  them,  than  was  the  security  his  reign 
afforded  to  their  holy  labours  and  pursuits, — the  respite  from 
outrage  and  profanation  which,  during  twelve  years  of  tran- 
quillity, they  enjoyed  under  his  sceptre.  The  course  of  our 
annals,  which  before  this  period,  presents  aseries,  almost  un- 
interrupted, of  the  most  barbarous  acts  of  sacrilege  and  spolia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Northmen,  is,  during  the  interval  between 
his  accession  and  the  war  of  1013,  wholly  unstained  by  any 
such  horrors;  and  the  means  afforded  by  this  season  of  calm  for 
repairing  the  wreck  of  so  long  a  hurricane,  and  raising  from  the 
dust  their  ruined  and  prostrate  shrines,  had  been  too  long  prayed 
for  by  a  people  innately  religious  not  to  be  employed,  with 
grateful  eagerness,  when  it  came. 

Advantageous,  however,  as  was  this  state  of  calm  to  the 
country,  and  ultimately  creditable  to  the  firm  policy  which 
prolonged  it,  yet,  had  Brian  been  snatched  from  the  scene  by 

*  Je  ne  aaia  y  a  jamais  en  sin  In  terre  un  huinme  plus  digne  fa*  rfspert* 
do  la  posterity  qu'Alfml  le  Grand;  suppose  que  lout  ce  qu'oo  racuotc  dc  fui  emt 
rentable." — Voltaire,  Essat  sur  les  Motttrs,  &c. 
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any  accident  during  this  interval,  far  different  might  have  been 

the  character  of  the  results  with  which  his  evidently  selfish  po- 
licy would,  in  that  event,  have  been  chargeable.  Most  fortu- 
nately, however,  for  his  glory,  the  course  of  events  was  otherwise 
decreed.  The  traitorous  Lagcnians,  by  inviting  a  new  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  aroused  seasonably  the  veteran  s  slumbering 
vigour ;  and  the  victory  of  Clontarf,  in  putting  an  end  to  his 
mortal  career,  added  also  the  crowning  trophy  to  his  fame. 

The  preparations  made  for  this  battle  throughout  all  the  de- 
pendencies, as  well  as  the  dominions  of  the  Danes,  sufficiently 
attest  the  importance  attached  to  its  issue.  A  foreign  chro- 
nicler of  the  same  age  asserts,  that  the  Northmen  of  the  expe- 
dition expected  to  be  able  "  to  extinguish  the  Irish  natives,  and 
to  inhabit,  in  their  stead,  that  most  opulent  land."'-  The  effects 
of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  were  fully  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  hope  it  had  raised,  and  the  conflict  and  carnage 
accordingly  heightened  and  exaggerated.  The  foreign  chronicler 
just  cited  asserts,  that  the  battle  was  maintained  through  three 
successive  days,  that  the  Northmen  engaged  in  it  were  all  killed, 
and  that  crowds  of  the  women  by  whom  they  were  accom- 
panied had  thrown  themselves  into  the  sea.  Hnder  the  same 
impression,  in  a  Scandinavian  account  of  the  battle,  one  of 
the  Danish  princes  is  represented  as  asking,  "Where  arc  my 
troops?"  and  the  answer  he  receives  is,  "They  are  all  slain/1  j 

While  such  was  the  impression  produced  in  foreign  countries 
by  this  victory,  itseffectsat  home,  in  disheartening  and  breaking 
the  strength  of  the  Danes,  though  not  instantaneous  in  their 
operation,  were  not  the  less  substantial  and  essential.  At- 
tempts were  made,  as  we  shall  see,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
numerous  Northmen  still  remaining  in  Ireland,  to  make  head 
against  the  native  princes;  but  the  heart  of  their  courage  had 
been  plucked  out  on  the  memorable  field  of  Clontarf  :  the  blow 
struck  in  that  battle  by  Brian  was  followed  up  worthily  by  his 
able  successor,  [Malachy;  and  the  sword  continuing  thus  con- 
stantly to  thin  away  their  numbers,  without  any  reinforcement 
ever  arriving  to  them  from  abroad,  their  feeble  remains  at  length 

*^l*L*£.  CXti,M*a'  ^  Pn>        inhabit*rent  °poleDti«.ia.an,  terrmm.-^- 

Jil  Vl^lh^i in  4c/urt  ?«ncfor»m\  U  »  a^rted,  and  probably  with 

£ The  Dane. .    JS  fr^.L*  ^       WM  ?,m0lt  *  *  <**  ^  .» 

;  '    ,  f-  UaD«?»  and  that  mither  people  ever  after  eut  rely  recovered  it  — MU«»o 
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mingled  with  the  general  mass  of  the  population/  and  they 
disappeared  as  a  distinct  people. 

In  thus  forestalling  events,  so  far  in  advance  of  my  narra- 
tive, I  have  been  led  by  a  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  my 
readers,  that  it  is  not  without  justice  the  popular  hero  of  Irish 
history  has  been  styled  the  Conqueror  of  the  Danes;  as,  what- 
ever fooling  they  may  have  still  retained  in  the  country,  aod 
however,  in  the  disgraceful  feuds  of  the  natives  among  them- 
selves, the  sword  of  the  foreigner  may  have  been  appealed  to 
alternately  by  both  parties,  they  were  no  longer  formidable  but 
as  so  many  septs  or  tribes,  and  at  length  lost  even  that  evanescent 
distinction, — leaving  but  some  scattered  vestiges  of  their  language 
in  the  vocabulary  of  a  country,  where  they  had  remained  in 
possession  of  the  chief  maritime  towns  for  more  than  200  years. 
The  whole  of  their  history,  therefore,  subsequent  to  the  period 
we  now  have  reached,  fully  bears  out  the  assertion,  that  on  the 
field  of  Clontarf  was  given  the  death-blow  to  the  Danish  power 
in  Ireland. 

In  comparing,  indeed,  the  histories  of  England  and  Ireland 
at  this  period,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  strong 
contrast  which  they  exhibit.  The  very  same  year  which  saw 
Ireland  pouring  forth  her  assembled  princes  and  clans  to  con- 
front the  invader  on  the  sea -shore,  and  there  make  of  his 
myriads  a  warning  example  to  all  future  intruders,  beheld 
England  unworthly  cowering  under  a  similar  visitation,  her  king 
a  fugitive  from  the  scourge  in  foreign  lands,  and  her  nobles  pur- 
chasing, by  inglorious  tribute,fa  short  respite  from  aggression ; 
and  while,  in  the  English  annals  for  this  year,  we  find  little 
else  than  piteous  lamentations  over  the  fallen  and  broken  spirit 
both  of  rulers  and  people,:):  in  the  records  of  Ireland,  the  only 
sorrows  which  appear  to  have  mingled  with  the  general  triumph 

•  From  the  iutermarriage  of  Danes  with  the  native*  are  said  to  have  sprang  many 
of  our  ancient  families,— the  Cruise*,  Coppingers,  Dowdals,  Everards,  Plnnkets, 
Hevelti,  Sec. 

f  Henry  of  Huntingdon  says,  that,  in  his  own  tiroes,  the  same  tribute  continued 
to  be  psid  to  tho  kings  of  England,  from  custom,  which  had  been  originally  paid 
to  the  Danes  under  the  influence  of  ineffable  terror.  "  Kegibus  namque  nostris 
modo  persolvitnus  ex  cousuetudine  quod  Dacis  persolvebatur  ex  inefiabilj  terrore. — 
lol.'itfe 

J  "Nec  fuit  inventus  quispiam  (says  Matthew  of  Westminster)  qui  hostibos  obvia- 
ret."  The  same  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  wretched  Ethel  red  ;— u  Inertia  torpens, 
liinidus,  suspiciosus  ....  exercituiu  congregare  vel  contra  bostes  ducere  now 
audehat.  metoena  ne  nobiles  regni  quos  injnste  nxbare  daverat,  in  campoeum  relin- 

r'ntes  hostibiiB  traderoot  ad  damnandam. — Ad  ann.  1013.  lngulfus,  too,  describing 
same  miserable  times,  represents  the  English  as  cowering  before  every  assailant 
— "Omne*  bostes  in  capite  super  Anglos  semper  vincere,  et  ex  omni  certamine  sem- 
per nrajvalere." 

The  sermon  of  Bishop  Lupus,  preserved  in  Hickes's  Thausaurus,  contains  some 
painful  instances  of  the  outrage  and  insult  to  which  ihe  Thanes  were,  at  that  gloomy 
period,  exposed. 
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are  those  breathed  at  the  tombs  of  the  veteran  monarch,  and 
the  numerous  chieftains  who  fell  in  that  struggle  by  his  side. 

Whether  Brian  was  himself  imbued  with  any  of  the  learning 
of  the  age,  or  possessed  the  yet  more  useful  merit  in  a  monarch 
of  encouraging  learning  in  others,  we  have  not  any  means  of 
ascertaining.  That  he  was  a  musician  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  on  no  better  grounds  than  the  rather  suspicious  tradi- 
tion which  has  connected  with  his  name  a  curious  old  Irish 
harp,  long  preserved,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  Clanrickarde  family, 
and  supposed  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  heroofClontarf. 
But  were  even  the  details  respecting  the  channels  through  which 
this  harp  has  reached  us*  entirely  free  from  suspicion,  the  fact 
of  the  arms  of  the  O'Brian  family  being  found  among  the  orna- 
ments, chased  in  silver,  on  the  instrument,  sufficiently  marks  it 
asof  too  modern  a  date  for  the  illustrious  vocation  assigned  to  it; 
as  the  hereditary  use  of  armorial  ensigns  was  unknown  to  Eu- 
rope before  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and,  in  England,  was  not 
established  till  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 

It  would  seem  a  reproach  to  the  bards  of  Brian's  day  to  sup- 
pose that  an  event  so  proudly  national  as  his  victory,  so  full  of 
appeals  as  well  to  the  heart  as  to  the  imagination,  should  have 
been  suffered  to  pass  unsung.  And  yet,  though  some  poems  in 
the  native  language  are  still  extant,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  an  Ollamh,  or  Doctor,  attached  to  the  court  of  Brian,  and 
describing  the  solitude  of  the  halls  of  Kincora  after  the  death  of 
their  royal  master,  there  appears  to  be,  in  none  of  these  ancient 
poems,  any  allusion  to  the  inspiriting  theme  of  Clontarf.  By 
the  bards  of  the  north,  however,  that  field  of  death,  and  the 
name  of  its  veteran  victor,  Brian,  were  not  so  lightly  forgotten. 
Traditions  of  the  dreams  and  portentous  appearances  that  pre- 
ceded the  battle,  formed  one  of  the  mournful  themes  of  Scaldic 
song  ;  and  a  Norse  ode  of  this  description,  which  has  been  made 
familiar  to  English  readers, ;  breathes,  both  in  its  feeling  and 

Id  the  account  of  this  harp,  gi\en  iu  the  Collcctan.  r/e  Heft  Htbern.  vol.  i\ .,  it 
is  said  that  Done  had,  Brian's  sou,  who,  in  the  year  10C4.  went  on  n  journey  of  pe- 
nance to  Rome,  carried  with  him  the  crown,  harp,  and  other  regalia  of  Brian  Horn, 
"which  he  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  pope.  These  regalia,  it  in  added,  were  debited 
iu  the  Vatican  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  when  the  pope  sent  the  harp  to  that 
monarch,  with  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  hut  kept  the  crown,  which  was 
of  massive  fold.  Setting  no  \alue  on  the  harp,  Henry  gave  it  to  the  first  earl  of 
Clanrickard,  in  whose  family  it  remained  till  the  beginning  of  this  century,  when  it 
came,  by  a  lady  of  the  De  Burgh  family,  into  that  of  .MacMahon  of  Clenagh.  in 
the  coonty  of  Clare.  In  the  year  17fei,'  it  was  presented  to  the  right  honourable 
William  Couyngham,  who  deposited  it  in  the  .Museum  of  Trinity  (  ollege,  where  it 
DOW  n -mains 

t  The  Fatal  Sisters,  an  Ode  from  U\c  Norse  tongue,  by  Gray.  The  original 
My  be  fonod  in  the  Niaia  Snan.  In  allusion  tJ  the  fate  of  Brian,  the  Scandanaviau 
poet  says,  M  But  on  the  race  of  Irar  (Erin)  such  a  sorrow  w  ill  fall  as  can  never  be  for- 
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imagery,  alt  that  gloomy  wildness  which  might  be  expected 
from  an  imagination  darkened  by  the  recollections  of  defeat. 

But  a  more  grave,  if  not  also  more  valuable  testimony  to 
the  truly  brave  and  patriotic  spirit  with  which,  up  to  this  period, 
the  Irish  people,  however  degenerately  they  afterwards  quailed 
before  an  invader,  resisted  every  attempt  to  subject  them  to  a 
foreign  yoke,  is  to  be  found  in  the  remarks  of  an  old  English 
historian,  William  of  Neubridge,  in  introducing  his  account  of 
the  submission  of  Ireland  to  Henry  If.  "  It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder,"  says  this  writer,  "  that  Britain,  which  is  of  larger 
extent,  and  equally  an  island  of  the  ocean,  should  have  been  so 
often,  by  the  chances  of  war,  made  the  prey  of  foreign  nations, 
and  subjected  lo  foreign  rule,  having  been  first  subdued  and 
possessed  by  the  Romans,  then  by  the  Germans,  afterwards  by 
the  Danes,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Normans,  while  her  neighbour, 
Hibernia,  inaccessible  to  the  Romans  themselves  even  when  the 
Orkneys  were  in  their  power,  has  been  but  rarely,  and  then 
imperfectly,  subdued;  nor  ever,  in  reality,  has  been  brought  to 
submit  to  foreign  domination  till  the  year  of  our  Lord  1171/ 

gotten  among  men."  Oat  of  th  is  simple  passage  Grey  has  thus  called  up  the  spirit  of 

UADIV  * 

rVCBJ  * 

Fate  demands  a  nobler  head, 

Soon  a  king  final  I  bite  the  groond. 
Long  his  loss  shall  Erin  weep, 

Ne'er  again  bis  likeness  see, 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep, 

Strains  of  immortality. 

*  Sane  hoc  qnoque  de  hac  insula  mirabile  est,  quod  cum  major  Britannia,  «qut> 
oceani  insula,  nec  spacio  longiori  aejnncta,  tantos  oellomm  casus  experts  sit,  totien 
exteris  gentibus  pncda  fuerit,  toties  externam  dominatiouem  incorrerit,  cxpugnata 
et  poitsessa  primo  n  Romania,  deiode  a  Ger mania,  consequenter  a  Danis,  postreroo 
a  Normannis ;  Hibernia  Homanis  etiam  Orchadum  insularum  dominium  tenentihu.* 
iuaccessa,  raro  et  tepid e  ab  ullo  unquam  expugnata,  et  subnets  cut,  nunquain  ex  - 
terna? subjacuit  ditioni,  usque  ad  annum  a  partu  Virgiuis  M.  C.  septuaKesimum  pri- 
mum.—  Rerum  Angl.  lib.  t.  cap.  xxvi. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Sfatft  of  the  School*  of  Ireland  in  the  Tenth  Century—Armagh  still  viaited  by 
Strangers.— Eminent  native  Scholars  during  thin  period.— Probus,  Lecturer  of  the 
School  of  Slane— Eochaid  O'Floinn,  a  bardic  Historian. — Kcneth  O'Artegau,  a 
Poet. — School  established  by  the  Irish  in  England,  called  Glastonbury  of  St. 
Patrick —Monasteries  of  the  Scots  or  Irish  in  France  and  Germany —Literary 
Works  of  an  Irish  Ecclesiastic,  named  Duncan. — Numbers  of  Bishops  from  Ireland 
on  the  Continent— Efforts  by  Councils  to  suppress  them. 

The  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  which  had  been  so 
long  gathering  around  the  western  world,  is  supposed,  in  the 
century  we  are  now  considering,  to  have  reached  its  utmost  gloom. 
How  far  this  comparative  view  is  well  founded  may  be  a  matter 
of  question;*  but  of  the  positive  prevalence  of  darkness  through- 
out  this  age  there  can  exist  no  doubt.  It  is  not,  therefore,  won- 
derful that  even  Ireland,  which  had  hitherto  stood  as  a  beacon 
of  learning  in  the  west,  should  begin  to  share  in  the  general 
obscuration  of  the  time;  and,  being  acted  upon  by  the  same 
causes  which  had  already  uncivilised  some  of  the  fairest  regioos 
of  Europe,  should  feel  the  fated  tide  of  barbarism  gaining  fast 
upon  her  shores.    The  exceeding  rapidity  with  which  the  chief 
schools  and  monasteries  throughout  the  country,  though  so  fre- 
quently ravaged  and  burnt  by  the  Northmen,  again  arose  from 
their  ashes,  and  resounded  afresh  with  the  voice  of  instruction 
and  prayer,  seems  hardly  less  than  marvellous.    Nor  was  this 
intrepid  and  persevering  enthusiam,  in  the  cause  of  learning  and 
holiness,  confined  to  the  natives  of  the  country  alone,  but  inspired 
also  its  visitors;  as,  but  a  few  months  after'a  desparate  inroad 
of  the  Danish  spoilers  into  Armagh,  ;  we  are  told  of  a  youth  of 
the  royal  house  of  the  Albanian  Scots,  named  Cadroc,  repairing 
to  the  schools  of  that  university  for  the  completion  of  his  edu- 
cation.^ 

Among  the  obituary  notices  scattered  throughout  the  aouals 

Leibnitz,  among  others,  dUfcents  from  this  opinion,  affirming  tliat  there  was 
more  knowledge  and  learning  in  the  tenth  century  than  in  citber  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth.    See  Note  on  Moshemi,  ceut.  x.  part.  ii.  chap.  1. 

+  "Nimirutu  vere  dixit  scriptnr  vctus,  quod  4  iu  Armacha  summum  studium  lite 
rale  manet  semper.1    Nam  studia  litteramm  ita  conti neuter  in  ilia  academia  ilorne 
runt,  ui  ne  rabies  quidem  Danorum  per  sacra  et  proiaua  cadihus  et  incendii* 
furiosiMiiae  gia.HHantiuui  cur»uui  euruui  interruperit.J,--Gr<j/iaw«.v  Lucius,  c.  \xii. 

*  f'adroe  has  been  sometime*  claimed  as  an  Irish  Scot ;  but  it  appears  e  vid<  i  • 
♦  hat  he  was  a  Scot  of  North  Britain.    Sc.  LtUtigOM,  rbap  SI  $2 
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of  this  age,  there  occur  the  names  of  several  divines  who  are 
described  as  learned  and  eminent,  but  of  whom  no  further  men- 
tion  is  to  be  found.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century  flourished 
Probus,  or,  as  his  Irish  name,  of  the  same  import,  is  said  to 
have  been,  Coenachair,  whose  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  still  extant, 
is  praised  by  a  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  our  ecclesiastical 
history,  as  "  a  very  valuable  work."*  That  Probus  was  an 
Irishman,  he  has  himself  placed  beyond  doubt  by  several  ex- 
pressions which  occur  in  his  pages.  Thus,  when  speaking  of 
the  Saint  embarking  from  Britain  for  Ireland,  he  says,  that 41  he 
entered  upon  our  sea;"  and  the  harbour  first  reached  by  the 
missionary,  whom  he  styles  **  our  most  holy  father,"  is  repre- 
sented by  him  as  "  one  much  celebrated  among  ?/*."  Probus 
was  Chief  Lecturer  of  the  school  of  Slane ;  and  fell  a  victim 
there,  as  already  has  been  related,  during  an  attack  upon  the 
church  of  that  place  by  the  Danes.f 

In  giving  an  account  of  those  bardic  or  metrical  historians  by 
whom  the  adventures  of  our  earliest  colonists,  and  the  romantic 
achievements  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  were  first  invented,  i  men- 
tioned, as  ranking  among  the  chief  contributors  to  this  stoctof 
fiction,  a  poet  of  the  tenth  century,  named  Eochaidh  O'Floinn. 
In  the  poems  of  this  writer,  of  which  there  are  a  number  still 
extant,^  may  be  found  those  fables  respecting  Partholan,  the 
battles  of  the  Fomorians,  and  the  storming  of  the  Tower  of 
Conaing,  which  have  all,  by  Keating  and  others,  been  gravely 
promulgated  as  history,  and  which  Vallancey  could  not  other- 
wise account  for,  than  by  supposing  all  these  marvellous  trans- 
actions to  have  taken  place  among  the  oriental  ancestors  of  the 
Irish,  before  their  departure  from  Greece.J 

In  the  year  975,  according  to  the  annalist  Tigernach,  took 
place  the  death  of  Keneth  O'Artegan,  "  Chief  of  the  Learned  of 

*  "The  Life  of  St  Patrick  by  Probus,  in  two  books,  is  a  very  valuable  work."— 
Lanigan.  Ecelea.  Hist.  vol.  i.  chap.  3,  §  2. 

•f  Amoog  the  reliques  destroyed  on  this  occasion  were  the  pastoral  staff  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Slane,  and  "a  bell  (savs  the  annalist)  the  best  of  all  bells."— IV. 
Mag.  ad  ann.  948.  In  Arclidall's  Monastic.  Hibem.  these  last  words  are  incor- 
rectly translated  M  the  best  clock  in  Ireland,"  on  the  strength  of  which  mistake, 
combined  with  the  mention  of  a  "clock"  in  king  Cormac's  pretended  Will,  some 
sapient  persons  hare  claimed  for  the  Irish  of  those  times  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
clock-making. 

i  See  for  an  account  of  these  poems,  the  Transactions  of  the  Ibemo  Celtic 
Society,  ad  ann.  984.  * 

§  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  though  in  many  respects  so  qualified  to  illustrate 
and  advance  the  study  of  Irish  antiquities.  Vallancey,  through  false  seal  and  fantastic 
speculation,  should  have  ended  only  in  drawing  down  ridicule  on  the  suhject. 
One  of  his  earliest  essays,  w  The  Law*  of  Tanistry  illustrated,"  to  which  I  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  in  these  pages,  shows  how  well  and  usefully  he 
could  ttr  :„  to  account  the  materials  contained  in  our  own  authentic  annals,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Sadder  of  Zerdusht,  or  of  his  favourite  M  Pishiladian  Dy- 
nasty."—See  Vindication  of  Me  Ancient  History  of  Ireland,  Collectan.  vol.  iv. 
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Leath  Kuinn."  A  poem  of  this  writer  is  still  preserved,*  de- 
scriptive of  the  beauty  of  the  celebrated  Hill  of  Tara,  and  mo- 
ralising mournfully  over  its  history ;  nor  should  those  who  visit, 
in  our  days,  that  seat  of  long  extinguished  royalty  feel  any  wonder 
on  not  discovering  there  some  vestige  of  its  grandeur,  when  told 
that,  even  in  the  time  of  this  poet,  not  a  trace  of  the  original 
palace  still  remained;  while  the  hill  itself  had  become  a  desert, 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds.f 

As  thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  darkness  of  the  age,  there 
were  still  preserved  in  Ireland  some  relics  of  the  lore  of  better 
days,  so,  in  the  schools  and  religious  establishments  of  the  Con- 
tinent, her  sons  still  continued  to  retain  all  their  former  supe- 
riority, and,  among  the  dwarf  intellects  of  that  time,  towered  as 
giants.  In  England,  where,  since  the  death  of  her  great  Alfred, 
both  sacred  and  literary  knowledge  had  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb, 
that  at  length  no  priest  could  be  found  capable  of  writing  or 
translating  a  Latin  letter,  i  the  Irish  were,  in  this  century,  the 
means  of  restoring  some  taste  for  liberal  studies.  With  that 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  instruction  which  had 
become,  in  this  people  (as  an  author  of  those  times  expresses  it), 
a  second  nature,  a  number  of  Irishmen,  described  as  conversant 
with  every  department  of  knowledge,  secular  as  well  as  sacred, 
retired,  some  time  before  the  year  940,  to  Glastonbury.  This 
monastery  had  already  been  long  distinguished  as  a  favourite 
retreat  of  their  countrymen ;  and,  within  its  walls,  so  great  was 
the  reverence  felt  for  their  patron  saint,§  that,  from  an  early 
period,  the  establishment  had  been  called  "Glastonbury  of  St. 
Patrick."  From  the  Irish  who  fixed  themselves  there  in  this 
century,  the  able  St.  Dunstan  chielly  received  his  education;  and 
while  he  imbibed,  as  we  are  told,  under  their  discipline,  the  very 
marrow  of  scriptural  learning,**  they  also  instructed  him  in  the 

•  Trans.  Ibemo-Celt.  Society,  ad  ann.  U75. 

i  If  tli  is  poem  be  not  antedated  by  a  century  or  two.  the  mansion  which  Malacby 
and  his  mi i mediate  predecessors  in  the  throne  of  Tara  mast  have  recenUy  occupied, 
at  the  time  when  the  poet  wrote,  conld  not  have  been  the  same,  of  course,  nor  buiit 
upon  the  same  site  with  that  whose  ruin  and  utter  disappearance  he  bewails. 

%  w  Very  few  churchmen  were  there,"  says  Alfred,  u  on  this  side  the  H umber . 
who  conld  understand  their  daily  prayers  in  English,  or  translate  any  letter  from 
the  1 -at in.  I  think,  there  were  not  many  beyond  the  Homber;  they  were  no  few, 
that  I,  indeed,  cannot  recollect  one  single  instance  on  the  south  of  the  Thames 
when  I  took  the  kingdom."— See  Turner,  Hi«t  Anglo-Sax.  book  v.  chap.  1.  A 
few  years  before  the  Norman  conquest  (says  Mr.  Berington,  on  the  authority  of  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury),  uthe  clergy  could  hardly  stammer  through  the  necessary 
service  of  the  church,  and  he  who  knew  the  rules  of  grammar  was  viewed  as  a 
Prodigy." 

|  Nf  c  Normannorum  solum  st  d  Anglo-saxonnm  quocpie  temporibus  aacro-sanctam 
a  pud  Olnstonienses  B.  Patricii  fuisse  memoriam,  Ualdredi,  In*  et  Ealdredi  osten 
dnnt  Chart*.— Usher.  Ecvlr$.  Primord 

•  Horum  ergo  disciplinatu  sacrnrn  scripturam  medullitus  ad  extremam  satietatem 
rxhansit.-Gnlielm.  Malme.ihur  Fit.  8.  Dunstan 
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of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  in  all  of  which 
they  were,  it  is  intimated,  more  deeply  skilled  than  in  the  refined 
niceties  of  classical  literature/  With  a  taste,  too,  highly 
characteristic  of  their  country,  they  succeeded  in  awakening  in 
their  pupil  so  strong  a  love  and  talent  for  music,  that  it  was  in 
after  life  his  frequent  practice,  when  worn  with  business  or 
study,  to  fly  for  refreshment  to  the  soothing  sounds  of  his 
harp.-}- 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  like  manner,  the  fame  of  the 
Island  of  Saints  continued  to  be  upheld  by  the  learning  and 
piety  of  her  sons;  and  in  the  course  of  this  century,  there  flou- 
rished in  France,  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
a  number  of  eminent  Irishmen,  whose  names  belong  not  so  much 
to  the  country  which  gave  them  birth,  as  to  those  which  they 
benefited  by  the  example  and  labours  of  their  lives.  Among 
the  prelates  present  at  a  synod  held  in  the  year  947,  at  Verdun, 
was  an  Irish  bishop  named  Israel,  whose  character  and  accom- 
plishments must  have  been  of  no  ordinary  stamp,  as  he  had  been 
one  of  the  instructors  of  the  great  and  learned  archbishop  Bruno, 
the  brother  of  the  emperor  Oibo. .(. 

An  Irish  abbot  of  considerable  celebrity,  named  Fingen,  who 
had  been  honoured  with  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  dowager 
empress  Adelhard,  the  zealous  relict  of  Otho  the  Great,  was, 
through  her  interest,  invested  with  the  government  of  the  abbey 
of  Symphorian,  at  Metz,  on  the  singular  condition  that  he  and 
his  successors  should  receive  no  other  than  Irish  monksinto  their 
establishment,  as  long  as  any  such  could  be  found  ;  but,  in  case 
of  a  deficiency  of  monks  from  Ireland,  should  then  be  allowed 
to  admit  those  of  other  nations.§ 

Another  of  these  "monasteries  of  the  Scots,"  as  they  were  to 
a  late  period  called,  had  been  established  about  this  time  on  an 
island  in  the  Rhine,  near  Cologne,  having  for  its  first  abbot  an 
Irishman  named  Mimborin ;  and  it  is  clearly  to  this  establishment 
at  Cologne  that  such  frequent  reference  is  made  in  the  Annals  ol 

*  ArithmefJcain  porro  cum  geonietria  et  astrououiia  ac  musica,  qua>  appendent. 
gratanter  nddidicit,  et  diligeuler  excoluit.  llaruni  Hcientiarnin  Uibernienaes  pro 
vmgaa  wrffatatlir;  c&'terum  nd  fornianda  Latine  verba  et  ad  integre  loquendum 

f  Ipaecitharam,  si  quundo  aliteris  vacaret,  sumere  —  G.dielm.  Malmesbur.  M  S 
Duns  tan. 

|  Lauigan,  Ecv  tenia*/.  Hist.  chap  xxiii.  §  4.  ...  , 

$  A  copy  of  the  deed,  confirming  Uie  rights  and  possessions  of  the  eswblislimeiil 
on  this  condition,  is  given  by  Colgau  in  the  Acta  Snuctorum  ;  and  ihe  stipulation, 
a*  expressed  in  the  deed,  is  a*>  fallows : — 44  Ea  videlicet  ration? ,  at  abbas  primus 
nomine  Fingeniu*  liibernunsh  iialwne,  quem  ipse  prulibatn*  episcopua  tunc  tein 
porisibicoostiti.it,  suiq.ie  siu-censores  Hibernientes  monachoi  haheant,  quamchn 
sic  esac  potent;  etsi  defucriot  ibi  wonachi  de  Hibernia,  de  quibmnumqnc  nationi 
bus  semper  ibi  monachi  habeantur." 
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the  Four  Maflters,and  others/  Helias,  a  successor  of  this  abbot, 
had,  previously  to  his  departure  from  Ireland,  belonged  to  the 
monastery  of  Monaghan ;— one  of  many  proofs  of  the  close  in- 
tercourse then  maintained  between  the  foreign  religious  esta- 
blishments and  those  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  attention  early  paid  to  the  study  of  Greek  in  the  native 
schools  of  the  Irish,  some  notice  has  already  been  taken;  and  a 
proof  of  their  continued  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
language  is  to  be  found  in  the  interesting  fact,  that  in  the  diocese 
of  St.  Gerard,  at  Toul,  where  there  had  assembled  at  this  time 
a  number  of  Greek  refugees,  as  well  as  of  Irish,  the  church  ser- 
vice, in  which  both  nations  joined,  was  performed  in  the  lagnuage 
of  the  Greeks,  and  according  to  the  Greek  rite.f 

One  of  the  few  of  our  learned  countrymen  at  this  period, 
who  have  left  behind  them  any  literary  remains,  was  an  Irish 
bishop  named  Duncan,  orDuncant,  who  taught  in  the  monastery 
of  St.  Remigius,  at  Rheims,  and  wrote  for  the  use  of  the  stu- 
dents under  his  care  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Nine  Books  ol 
Martianus  Capella," — an  author  whose  claims  to  attention,  such 
as  they  are,  concern  the  musician  rather  than  the  scholar, ~\ — 
and  also,  "  Observations  on  the  First  Book  of  Pomponius  Mela, 
De  Situ  Terr® both  of  which  writings  are  still  extant. 

With  respect  to  those  Irish  bishops  we  frequently  read  of,  as 
connected  with  foreign  religious  establishments,  and  passing 
their  whole  lives  abroad,  it  is  right  to  explain,  that  there  existed 
at  this  time  a  custom  in  Ireland  of  raising  pious  and  exemplary 
monks  to  episcopal  rank,  without  giving  them  any  fixed  sees. 
In  addition  to  these  there  was  also,  as  in  the  primitive  times  of 
the  Church,  an  order  of  Chorepiscopi,  or  country  bishops,  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  rural  districts  was  entrusted,  with  power 

subordinate  to  those  of  the  regular  bishop  in  whose  diocese 

i 

♦  IV.  Mag.  ad  an.  1042  and  1062.  An.  Ult  104*  In  the  Ulster  Annals  fur  the 
year  1027,  we  find  the  following  record  —"The  wisest  of  the  Scots  in  Cologne 
died." 

t  "The  following  ia  the  account  given  of  thin  circumstance  by  the  Benedictines,  in 
one  of  those  clever  sketch es  prefixed  by  them  to  the  several  volumes  of  theii 
valuable  work : — •*  Un  autre  nioyen  qui  nervit  heancoup  n  r^pandre  la  connaissance 
de  cette  langae  par  mi  oos  Prancais,  furent  ces  Grecs  auxqoels  S.  Gerard,  Eveque 
de  Tool,  donna  retraite  dans  son  diocese,  lis  y  formerent  des  comronnantcs  eutierew 
ayec  des  llibernois  qui  s'etaient  ineles  avec  eox.  et  y  faisaieut  separcim-nt  l  oftier 
div  in  en  leur  langue  et  suivant  leur  rit  portirulier.  L'etablissemeut  de  ces  com 
munaotes  de  Grecs  est  font  a-fait  remarqnoble." — Hist.  Littkrairc. 

kA  manuscript  copy  of  this  work  of  Duncan,  which  was  formerly  in  the  inonasici  »• 
Remigius,  at  Rheims,  is  deposited  at  present  in  the  British  Museum  —  Bibtio 
tkec.  Reg.  16.  A  xxxiii.  The  name  of  the  transcriber  is  Gifardus,  aud  on  tin 
margins  of  some  of  the  pages  there  are  very  nrutly  traced  with  the  pen  various 

Seometrical  6gures.    By  an  odd  confusion,  Stuart,  in  his  History  of  Armagh,  stall* 
lat  Duncant,  an  Irish  bishop,  delivered  lectures  in  St  Rcmiqius  -.  mouasterv. '« 
Down.-hmDd.  No.  5. 
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(hey  were  situated.  From  these  two  classes  of  ministers  were 
furnished,  doubtless,  the  great  majority  of  those  Episcopi 
Vagantes,  or  44  vague  bishops  "  as  they  were  called)  of  whom 
such  numbers,  principally  Irish,  were  found  on  the  Continent 
in  the  middle  ages ;  and  whose  assumed  power  of  ordaining  came 
at  length  to  be  so  much  abused,  that,  at  more  than  one  Council, 
an  effort  was  made  to  abate  the  evil,  by  declaring  all  such  or- 
dinations to  be  null  and  void/  Notwithstanding,  however,  such 
occasional  laxity  of  discipline,  it  is  admitted  by  one  of  the  most 
liberal  as  well  as  most  learned  of  theologians,  that  the  bishops 
of  this  description  from  Ireland  were  of  great  service,  as  well  to 
the  Gallican  as  the  Germanic  church. f 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Restoration  of  the  Monarch  Malachy.— Hi§  Victories  over  the  Remains  of  the  North- 
men-Battle at  the  Yellow  Ford  -Death  of  Malachy -Social  State  of  Ireland 
at  this  Period.— Decline  of  Religion  and  .Morals  throughout  the  Country  - Ec- 
clesiastical Abuses. —  Corbes  and  Erenachs. —  Succession  of  the  Monarchy 
suspended. —  Provisional  Government  established —Kingdom  of  Munster  ruled 
jointly  by  Teige  and  Donchad,  the  Sons  of  Brian  —Murder  of  Teige  through  the 
contrivance  of  his  Brother.— Donchad,  titular  Monarch  of  Ireland.— Torlough,  bis 
Nephew,  aspires  to  the  Throne — Is  supported  by  the  Princes  of  Leinster  and 
Connanght. — Donchad,  defeated,  flies  to  Rome  — Turloogh,  Monarch  of  Ireland  — 

,  Events  of  his  Reign —Death  — la  succeeded  by  Morkertach. 

When  the  mortal  wound  received  by  Morough,  the  son  of 
Brian,  in  the  battle  of  Clootarf,  had  deprived  the  army  of  the 
presence  of  its  acting  leader,  the  command  devolved,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  patriotic  and  highminded  Malachy,  by  whom 
the  victory,  then  all  but  accomplished,  was  followed  up  to  its 
full  and  perfect  success.  Almost  immediately,  too,  without,  as  ' 
it  appears,  any  preparatory  process  or  intervening  forms,  this 
prince  measured  the  high  station  from  which  he  had  been  so 
wrongfully  deposed4  and  was  acknowledged,  by  tacit  and  ge- 
neral assent,  supreme  monarch  of  Ireland.  Could  any  doubt 
exist,  as  to  the  view  taken  in  Brian's  own  times,  of  the  lawless 

In  consequence  of  this  abuse,  it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of  Calcuitb  (a^  d.  816.) 
that  no  Irishman  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  clerical  duties :— "  Ut  Scoti  non 
admittentnr  sacra  ministrare." 

f  Mabillon.—"  Plurimum  ecclesia*  turn  Galileans?  turn  Germanic*  profuiue."- 
Annal.  Henedirtm.  sec.  ii.  pra?f 

\  IV  Mag  1014  (mnt  com.  1015) 
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means  by  which  he  got  possession  of  the  supreme  throne,  the 
ready  acquiescence,  if  it  did  not  amount  even  to  loyal  satis- 
faction, with,  which  the  same  prince,  who  had  been  so  trium- 
phantly set  aside  twelve  years  before,  was  now  seen  to  resume 
his  due  station,  would  be  sufficiently  convincing  on  (his  point; — 
showing,  at  once,  how  strong  was  still  in  the  popular  tnind  the 
regard  for  hereditary  right,  and  how  bold  and  powerful  must 
have  been  the  hand  that  had  dared  so  successfully  lo  violate  it." 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  modern  historians,  as 
already  has  been  remarked,  to  invest  with  an  appearance  of 
respect  for  the  popular  voice  the  self-willed  act  of  the  usurper. 
But  the  general  feeling  entertained  on  the  subject,  in  times 
bordering  on  those  of  Brian,  may  be  collected  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  annalist  Tigernach,  who  wrote  in  the  following 
century,  has  recorded  the  death  of  Malachy.  Not  acknow- 
ledging those  twelve  years,  during  which  the  usurpation  lasted, 
to  have  been  any  interruption  of  the  rule  of  the  legitimate 
monarch,  this  chronicler  stales,  as  the  period  of  Malachy's 
reign,  the  whole  of  the  forty-three  years  which  intervened  be- 
tween his  first  accession  to  the  throne  and  his  death;— thus 
denying  to  the  name  of  Ireland's  great  hero  any  place  in  the 
list  of  her  legitimate  monarchs. ;  It  should  be  added,  too,  that 
in  this  tacit  but  significant  verdict  on  the  lawless  act  of  Brian, 
the  old  chronicler  has  been  faithfully  followed  by  the  writers  of 
the  Annals  of  Tlsler. 

The  calumnious  story  referred  to  in  a  former  chapter,  of  Ma- 
lachy's treachery  in  drawing  off  his  troops  during  the  heat  of 
the  action  at  Clontarf,  has  already  been  disposed  of  as  it  de- 
served; but,  were  any  further  refutation  of  the  calumny  wanting, 
we  should  find  it,  not  only  in  the  fact  alleged  by  the  Four 
Masters  of  his  heading  the  army  alter  the  fate  ol  its  leader 
Morough,  but  also  in  the  prompt  and  according  assent  of  the 
whole  nation  lo  his  immediate  resumption  of  the  supreme  power, 
and  the  instant  vigour  with  winch,  on  his  accession,  leaving  no 
respite  to  the  remnant  of  the  Danish  lorce,  he  attacked  them  in 
their  head-quarters,  Dublin,  and,  setting  lire  to  the  citadel  and 
the  houses  around  it,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  that  citv.i 

/n  the  following  year,  these  daring  ravagcrs,  having  received 
some  recruitment  of  their  force,  again  poured  forth,  under  the 

*  Ioiafall.  ad  an.  1015,  1016    Wore,  Ant t quit ie»,  c.  xxiv 

t  Those  who  were  guided  hy  lean  strict  views  of  legitimacy  in  their  calculation  limit 
Malachy's  reign  to  the  thirty-four  years  during  which  he  occupied  the  throne  "  (J arm 
codex  C  Inane  usia  (says  Colgan)  tradit43  unuis  regnaaae,  alii  vero  coounnniter  ^a."— 
Trias  Thaum  Sect  Append  ad  Act.  S.  Patric 

*  IV  Mag  ad  an.  10I4:IOI5\ 
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command  of  their  king  Sitric,  extending  the  course  of  their  de- 
predations over  all  the  region  then  called  Hy-Kinsellagh.  But 
the  monarch,  with  the  aid  of  his  kindred,  the  southern  Hy- 
Niells,  surprised  the  spoilers  in  the  midst  of  their  havoc,  and  put 
them  to  the  rout  with  immense  slaughter.*  About  the  same 
time,  a  signal  instance  of  retribution  was  exhibited  in  the  fate  of 
the  royal  family  of  Leinster,  whose  reigning  prince,  the  son  and 
successor  of  that  king,  who  had  been  the  promoter  of  the  late 
coalition  against  Ireland,  was  deprived  of  his  eyes— the  usual 
mode  of  incapacitating  a  prince  from  reigning — by  order  of  the 
Danish  king  Sitric. t  In  consequence  of  this  and  similar  out- 
rages, the  people  of  Leinster,  at  length  provoked  into  resistance, 
gained,  at  Delgany,  a  complete  victory  over  the  fierce  Sitric  and 
his  Danes.  % 

Decisive  and  prompt  as  appear  to  have  been  the  measures  of 
Malachy,  it  is  evident  that  the  strong  grasp  by  which,  in  his 
predecessor's  time,  the  swarm  of  minor  kings  had  been  curbed 
and  kept  down  was  now  no  longer  felt;  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
north  and  west,  as  well  as  in  the  south,  his  presence  was  called 
for  to  repress  pretensions  and  revolts.  In  the  year  1010 — a 
year  distinguished  in  our  annals  by  the  rare  record  of  "  Peace 
in  Erin"  § — the  monarch  proceeded  at  the  head  of  an  army  to 
Ulster,  and  compelled  the  princes  of  that  province  to  deliver  to 
him  hostages.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  we  find  him 
again  wreaking  his  revenge  on  the  restless  Danes,  at  a  place 
called  Odhba;  and  in  1018,  the  O'Niell's  of  the  north,  being 
up  in  arms,  assisted  by  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Eugenians,  he 
hastened  to  encounter  their  joint  force,  and,  having  gained  an 
an  easy  victory  over  them,  drove  the  Eugenians,  as  it  is  stated, 
"  beyond  the  mountain  Fuad,  towards  the  north."**  About  the 
same  time,  a  portion  of  bis  army  committed  great  slaughter 
upon  the  Fercallians,  a  people  of  the  district  now  called  the 
King's  County;  and  in  the  year  1020,  accompanied  by  the 
O'Niells,  and  by  Donchad,  the  son  of  Brian,  with  his  Dal- 
cassians,  the  monarch  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  into 
Connaught,  and  received  hostages  from  the  kings  of  that  pro- 
vince .ff 

A  D  In  approaching  the  close  of  this  eminent  prince's  career, 
2020  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  among  his  other  distinguished  merits, 

*  Annal  Iniifall.  ad  an.  1016.         f  Iniafall  ad  an  1018    Ware,  ad  an  1019 
I  Ware's  Annals,  ad  an  10*22    IV  Mag.  ap  Colgan. 
i  M  Sith  in  Ktind"  Annal  .Hit. 

**  u  Tar  sliabh  Foait  fo  thuaidh  "   Thi*  name,  Faad,  occura  frequently  in  the  an- 
nals, hut  it  does  not  apprar  what  particular  mountain  is  drfignaled  hy  it 
tt  IV  M»R  Inisiall 
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that,  unlike  the  greater  part  of  those  chieftains  who  flourished 
in  what  may  be  called  the  Danish  period,  he  never,  in  any  one 
instance,  sullied  his  name  by  entering  into  alliance  with  the 
foreign  spoilers  of  his  country;  and  as  the  opening  year  of  his 
reign  had  been  rendered  memorable  by  a  great  victory  over  the 
Danes,  so,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  century,  his  closing 
hours  were  cheered  by  a  triumph  over  the  same  restless,  but  no 
longer  formidable  foe.*  If  the  summer  of  the  year  1022,  being* 
summoned  to  the  field  by  some  aggression  of  the  Northmen,  he 
encountered  their  force  at  the  Yellow  Ford,  a  place  now  called 
Athboy,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.  Retiring,  A  „. 
soon  after  the  battle,  to  a  small  island  upon  the  Lake  Annin,  ,0**- 
in  Meath,  he  there  devoted  his  last  hours  to  penitence  and 
prayer;  being  attended  in  his  dying  moments  by  the  three 
Comorbans,  or  successors  of  St.  Patrick,  St.  Columba  and  St. 
Ciaran:  one  of  his  latest  cares  being  to  endow  a  foundation  for 
the  support  of  300  orphan  children,  to  be  selected  out  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island;  an  act  of  beneficence  which,  as 
it  appears  from  dislichs  quoted  by  Tigernach  and  the  Four 
Masters,-}-  some  poels  of  that  day  commemorated.^ 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  authentic  portion  of  Irish  history 
we  have  now  traversed,  and,  to  avoid  controversy,  confining 
that  portion  within  the  interval  only  that  has  elapsed  from  about 
the  time  of  the  monarch  INiell,  (a.  d.  406.)  called,  *»  Niell  of 
the  Nine  Hostages,"§  it  will  be  found  that,  though  wanting, 
perhaps,  in  that  variety  of  adventure  which  enlivens  the  annals 
of  less  secluded  nations,  there  yet  belong  to  our  history  some 
sources  of  interest,  which,  owing  to  this  very  seclusion,  are 
peculiar  to  itself;  rendering  it  a  record  and  picture  of  a  state 
of  society  altogether,  perhaps,  unexampled,  and  such  as  is  not 
unworthy  of  engaging  the  attention,  as  well  of  the  philosopher 
as  of  the  historian  and  antiquarian. 

The  first  emergence  of  this  people  to  the  notice  of  Europe, 
with  so  many  of  the  marks  of  an  ancient  stale  of  civilisation 
impressed  strongly  upon  their  language,  traditional  customs, 
and  institutions,  while  they  themselves  were  but  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  savage  life;  the  docile  intelligence  with  which 
they  received  and  appreciated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and, 
soon  after,  started  forlh  as  the  apostles  and  teachers  of  Western 
Europe,  in  even  walk  of  learning,  both  sacred  and  secular, 

IV  Mag  ad  an.  1021  (a:ra>  totu.  1022).  Tigc  rnadi,  ad  an  1022,  etc. 
t  Cited  in  Iter  Hib  Script  I'rol  2  liv 
|  IV  Mag  ad  an.  1022    Rer.  Hib  Script 
§  See  c  f  P  119 
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leaving  the  name  of  their  country  associated,  to  the  present  day, 
with  most  of  the  institutions  established,  in  those  times,  for  the 
purposes  of  religion  and  instruction; — all  this  honourable 
celebrity  of  the  Irish  abroad,  followed  by  their  long  and  manful 
struggle  against  the  Danish  power  at  home,  and  finally,  the 
death-blow  dealt,  on  the  field  of  Clontarf,  to  the  domination  of 
that  people  in  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  England  and  other  great 
states  of  Europe  had  been  forced  to  bow  beneath  their  yoke, 
presents  altogether  a  career  of  such  various  and  entirely  self- 
derived  energy,  as  few  countries,  within  the  same  compass  of 
time,  have  been  ever  known  to  exhibit;  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  fierce  and  lawless  excesses  that  slain  so  many  of 
its  pages,  cannot  but  entitle  the  history  which  records  so  re- 
markable a  course  of  affairs  to  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
attention  and  interest. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  these  observations  are  applied 
solely  to  the  period  commencing  at  the  reign  under  which 
St  Patrick  made  his  first  appearance  in  Ireland,  and  ending 
with  the  death  of  Malachy  II.  From  this  latter  epoch  the  aspect 
of  affairs  began  materially  to  change,  and  the  country  sank  by 
degrees  into  a  state  of  obscuration,  both  moral  and  political. 
The  causes  of  this  national  decleosion,  the  greater  number  of 
which  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation,  shall  be  pointed  out 
as  they  more  fully  developed  themselves  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing century;  but  among  the  most  operative,  doubtless,  was  the 
state  of  confusion  and  disorganisation  into  which  the  whole 
framework  of  the  government  of  the  country  had  been  thrown 
by  Brian's  forcible  infringement  of  the  law  which  bad  been  so 
long  observed  in  the  course  of  succession  to  the  monarchy.  In 
a  land  so  parcelled  out  into  sovereignties,  and  through  which 
there  circulated  in  every  direction,  so  many  rival  currents  of 
royal  blood,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  that  their  channels  should  be  kept  distinct 
and  sacred;  and  in  the  instance  of  the  monarchy,  so  effectual 
was  prescriptive  usage  for  this  purpose,  that,  with  only  two  ex- 
ceptions (of  which  one  was  Brian),*  all  the  monarchs  of  Ireland, 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years,  had  been  elected  from  among 
the  princes  of  the  Hy-Niell  race.    By  the  usurpation  of  Brian, 

•  The  other  was  Bcutan  See  ancient  Irish  M>  quoted  by  Dr  O'Connor.  Ep 
Nunc.  u  \  eton  scriba,  qui  seculo  XI.  .Engusii  coiidn  opera  descripsit,  ex  *  odice 
Walter  oa  Rann,  cujus  extat  exemplar  nnnnrum  (WO.  in  Codice  Bodleiano,  Land 
F95.  fol  75  inquit,  'Nullum  regem  Hibrrniam  tenuisse  post  Potricium  nisi  ex 
sernine  Herimonis,  exceptis  duobns.  Hoetan  et  Uriau  '  "  The  MS  adds,  that  some 
ancient  authorities  did  not  admit  Rcetan  among  the  monarch',  thus  leaving  Brian 
the  sole  exception  to  the  ancient  rule  of  succession. 
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however,  this  sacred  boundary  was  overleaped •,  this  last  strong- 
hold against  aristocratic  pretensions  was  overthrown,  and  a 
new  impulse  given  to  the  efforts  of  irregular  ambition,  through- 
out the  country,  by  the  crown  of  Tara  being  added  to  the  prizes 
in  the  arena  of  political  strife. 

The  long  struggle,  also,  with  the  Danes,  besides  accustoming 
the  people  to  scenes  of  rapine  and  blood,  was  attended  with 
other  evils  and  influences  still  more  permanently  demoralising. 
The  habit  of  employing,  and  being  employed  by,  these  free- 
booters, as  hired  auxiliaries,  in  local  and  factious  feuds,  without 
any  regard  to  the  national  honour  or  interests,  could  not  but 
confuse,  in  the  public  mind,  the  boundaries  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  at  last  lead  to  that  state  of  moral  degradation* 
which  both  disposes  and  fits  men  to  be  slaves.  Nor  did  the 
ecclesiastical  part  of  the  community,  from  w  hose  example  and 
influence  might  be  expected  some  salutary  check  to  the  growing 
degeneracy  of  their  countrymen,  keep  the  standard  of  their  own 
morals  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  their  rebuking  the  olfences 
of  others  with  much  effect.  An  eminent  churchman,  indeed, 
of  the  twelfth  century,  in  referring  to  the  moral  darkness  into 
which  Ireland  had  then  fallen,  notices,  particularly  among  the 
causes — if  they  were  not  rather,  perhaps,  results — of  that  de- 
clension, the  utter  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  a 
general  decay  of  religious  feeling  among  the  people. f 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  referred  to  by  him,  was  one 
that  had  begun  to  prevail  some  time  before  this  period,  having 
been  introduced,  almost  simultaneously,  into  different  countries 
of  Europe; — and  that  was  the  practice  of  allowing  laymen  to 
hold  possession  of  church  lands  feven  of  lands  belonging  to 
episcopal  sees),  and  to  transmit  them  to  their  own  descendants, 
or,  at  least,  to  the  sept  to  which  they  belonged.  Of  the  holders 
of  this  sort  of  property,  in  Ireland,  there  were  two  distinct 
classes,  or  ranks,  of  which  one  were  called  C'orbes,  or  Comor- 
bans4       the  other  Krenachs;  and  the  only  difference  that  has 

"  Peter  Lombard  thu«  feelingly  mourns  o\  er  lliix  declension  of  Ireland's  p!or\  : 
— u  Sed  proh  dolor!    Hiberuia  (iriore  ilia  gloria  paulntitn  it a  cvcidit.  nt  ijn  c  t-if 
sane  torn  m  boooribca  prideni  mater  ac  ma^istra.  imuc  oo  m   d-jecfu  \  nlc.it  mm  ill  a 
quondam  eancta  civita*  Dominn  j;entimii  Jerusalem  cecidit ih  r*-jno  liJn  t  u 
Sanctor.  Insula  Comment.  Pra-fal. 

\  S.  Bernard. — u  lndc  tota  ilia  per  nniversmi  llybcmiani.  de  qua  imilfa  Mipcriii« 
diximas,  di*soIutio  ecclesiastic  a  disciplma-,  censnr.r  enenatto,  rcligionia  ev;n  atio.'' 
etc..  etc.—  Vita  Malach 

t  For  opinioni  and  authorities  respecting  this  clans  of  persons,  the  render  is  rt  ft  rrr<l 
to  archbiHliop  Usher's  treatise  on  the  subject  '.Valhi-tan  d<-  Heh.  Il>f>.  vol  i  ^ 
Ware's  Antiquities,  ic.  xnv  Sir  John  Daviess  Ltttir  to  ll>r  Enrl  of  Sah-,!,uni ; 
Campbell's  Strictures  on  tin- list,  of  Irdnnd.  sect  10  .  and  Di  Landaus  Krd.-- 
siast.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  c.  26  note  C>.\.  The  account  piv.-n  by  most  of  th"se  writers  ot 
this  r,las§  of  holders  of  church  propel tv,  is  far  from  bt-inkT  satisfactory     lb   l/n  uy-ut 
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been  yet  very  clearly  made  out  between  them,  is  that  the 
Erenachs  were  a  class  inferior  in  wealth  and  dignity,  and  far 
more  numerous  than  that  of  the  Comorbans. 

In  an  essay  written  on  this  subject,  in  his  youth,  by  arch- 
bishop Usher,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Comorbans,  at  their  first 
institution,  were  the  same  as  those  Chorepiscopi,  or  rural 
bishops,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made.  But  that 
this  is  a  mistake  will  appear  from  the  fact,  that  the  Chorepiscopi 
were  most  of  them  in  vested  with  episcopal  powers,  while  the 
Comorbans  were,  in  general,  laymen,  w  bo,  holding  a  position, 
as  it  appears,  analagous  to  that  of  the  lay-abbots,4  or  ab- 
bacomites,  in  France,  appropriated  to  themselves  the  abbatial 
lands  and  other  properties,  leaving  to  the  clergy  only  the  altars, 
tithes,  and  dues.f  In  like  manner,  the  Irish  Erenachs,  whose 
title  originally  signifles  archdeacon,  bore  a  no  less  close  re- 
semblance to  those  holders  of  church  property  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,:):  who,  though  assuming  the  title  of  archdeacon, 
were,  in  reality,  laymen,  and,  in  some  instances,  farmed  the 
property. §  The  lands  held  in  this  manner,  in  Ireland,  were 
called  Termon,  or  free  lands,  and  the  possessors  paid  out  of 
them  a  certain  yearly  rent  to  the  bishop,  besides  some  other 
contributions  towards  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Such,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  unravel  the  perplexed  statements  on  this  subject, 
— which  has  become  but  the  more  entangled  the  more  hands  it 
has  passed  through, — was  the  nature  of  this  tenure  of  church 
property,  which  did  not  in  Ireland,  probably,  come  into  use  till 
after  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  but  continued  to  be  retained  here 
to  as  late  a  period  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 

There  is  yet  one  difficulty,  or  rather  confusion,  as  regards 

 •  •        •  .f  M*tt  i*t.  •:  i  . 

alone,— though,  as  iwial,  diffuse  and  careless  in  the  arrangement  of  his  learned 
materials, — deals  with  the  subject  so  as  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  opinion. 

*  Giraldus  makes  use  of  tin  n  very  term  in  speaking  of  the  lay  intruders  into  church 
property,  who  were  common  in  Wales  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  M  Notandum  autem, 
quod  hsec  ecclesia  fS.  Paterni)  sicut  et  alias  per  Hiberniam  et  Walliam  plures,  ab- 
batem  laicum  habet."— Itmer.  Cambr.  lib  ii.  cap.  4. 

f  It  would  appear,  from  the  letter  of  sir  John  Davies  just  referred  to,  that  this  class 
of  proprietors  had,  in  his  time,  got  into  their  possesion  almost  all  the  church  lands 
in  Ireland.  In  speaking  of  Fermanagh,  he  says,  "  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
bishop  had  any  land  in  demesne,  but  certain  mensal  dnties  of  the  Corbes  and 
Erenachs ;  neither  did  we  find  that  the  parsons  and  vicars  had  any  glebe  land  at  all 
in  this  country."  In  anotherplace  he  adds,  M  Certain  it  is  that  these  men  possess 
all  the  glebe  laods  which  belongeth  to  such  as  have  the  cure  of  souls.'' 

£  In  being  hereditary,  says  Spelman,  the  office  of  Erenach  resembledthat  of  the 
Vicedomini  Eccjesiarum,  on  the  Continent  :—u  Sic  enim  heredilarium  in  Ilibernia  fit 

voce.  '  S       •  Part 

§  M  I  line  archidiaconatus,  ipsum  archidiaconi  munus;  qnos  feadi  jure  posseMos 
a  viris  seculnribus,  etiam  tempore  Caroli  magni,  patet  ex  ejus  capitulari  1  A-  C  H05  , 
c.  15.  etc.  ubi  illnd  vetitum    Archidiaconatus  quoque  dati  ad  ftrmam.n—H^' 

tnnn,  in  t  ore 
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the  use  of  the  term  Comorban.  Though  employed  to  signify 
a  lay  possessor  of  lands  and  property  which  had  been  usurped, 
at  some  time  or  other,  from  the  Church,  it  was  used  also  as  a 
distinguishing  title  of  the  successive  occupants  of  the  great  Irish 
sees;  and  the  Comorban  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Comorban  of  St. 
Fiech,  of  St.  Bridget,  &c.,*  was  the  mode  of  designation  gene- 
rally employed  in  speaking  of  the  successors  of  those  eminent 
saints  in  the  high  dignities  they  had  respectively  founded.  The 
use  of  the  title,  indeed,  extended  even  to  the  pope,  whom  it  was 
not  unusual  to  call  the  Comorban  of  St.  Peter  ;  and  the  fact  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  this  term,  which  signifies  a  successor  in  any 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  came  to  be  applied,  not  merely  to  those 
who  bad  legitimately  succeeded  to  property  in  the  church,  but 
also  to  those  who,  being  laymen,  had  become  possessors  of  it 
only  by  usurpation ;  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Charle- 
magne's time,  when  the  title  of  abbot  was  bestowed  alike 
on  the  religious  heads  of  monasteries,  on  lay  lords,  and  even  on 
soldiers;  }-  and  when  archdeaconries,  held  in  fee,  stood  side  by 
side  with  those  of  episcopal  appointment. 

In  consequence  of  the  suspended  state  of  the  succession  to 
the  monarchy,  there  ensued  now  a  long  and  ruinous  inter- 
regnum, during  which  the  evils  arising  from  the  want  of  a 
supreme,  directing  head,  were  aggravated  a  hundred  fold  bv 
the  fierce  rivalry  and  discord  which  such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  but  engender,  and  keep  in  perpetual  activity.  Among  those 
princes,  indeed,  who,  during  the  remainder  of  Ireland's  existence 
as  a  separate  nation,  assumed  the  title  of  monarch,  there  were 
scarcely  any,  we  shall  find,  who  had  been  elected  according  to 
the  regular  ancient  form,  or  were  acknowledged  generally  by 
the  people;  and  the  nature  both  of  their  authority  and  their 
claims  may  be  sufficiently  judged  from  the  designation  given  to 
them  by  our  native  historians,  who  call  them  High  go 
brqfreasa,  that  is,  "Kings  with  reluctance  or  opposition.1' 

But  though  the  train  for  all  these  evil  consequences  had 
been  now  laid,  their  fated  explosion  did  not  take  place  till  some 
time  after;  for  it  is  not  the  least  striking  and  characteristic  of 
the  circumstances  which  attended  the  demise,  as  it  may  almost 
be  called,  of  the  Irish  monarchy,  in  the  person  of  Malachy  II., 

*  With  an  ignorance  of  his  subject  not  rare  io  this  writer,  Dr.  Campbell  say* 
(Strictures,  sect.  10.), — u  Hence  vie  are  given  to  understand  v?by  so  man?  Comor- 
bans  of  fit.  Patrick  became  primates;"  the  fact  being,  that  it  was  their  becoming 
primates  that  made  them  Comorbaos  of  St.  Patrick. 

T  See  note  in  the  precedine  page.  In  an  old  document  preserved  by  Catel,  in 
his  M 'emorrs^of  Lamjuedoo  (lib.  v.),  it  is  said, — "  Ut  tone  (em pons  erat  inos  milites 
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that,  on  the  death  of  this  prince,  not  even  a  pretender  to  the 
right  of  succeeding  him  appeared  to  put  forth  his  claims ; — as 
though  there  existed  a  feeling,  tacitly,  throughout  the  country, 
that  even  the  vacancy  of  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Hy-Niells  were 
preferable  to  the  fierce  and  sanguinary  strife  which  any  attempt 
to  take  possession  of  it  would  provoke.  As  a  sort  of  provi- 
sional substitute  for  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made,  through  the  interposition,  most  probably,  of  the 
Church,  by  which  the  administration  of  the  principality  of 
Meath,  and  of  some  of  the  adjoining  districts,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Cuan  O'Lochan,  chief  poet  and  antiquarian  of  Ire- 
land,* and  an  ecclesiastic  named  Corcoran,  who  is  styled 
Primate  of  the  Irish  Anchorites.  In  a  year  or  two  after,  the  name 
of  this  Cuan  is  found  among  the  obituary  notices ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  government  he  had  presided  over  did  not  sur- 
vive himself,  as  it  would  appear,  from  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  princes  of  Meath,  that  they  thenceforth  took  the  administra- 
tion of  that  principality  into  their  own  hands. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  at  such  a  crisis  the  name 
of  the  popular  champion,  Brian,  his  vigorous  career  as  supreme 
ruler,  and  his  brilliant  achievement,  still  so  recent,  would  have 
established  some  claim  in  favour  of  the  sons  he  had  left  behind. 
But  even  by  them  not  a  single  movement  was  now  made  to  lay 
claim  to  a  throne  around  which  their  father  had  thrown  so 
lasting  a  lustre.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  there  survived  but  two 
of  his  sons,  Teige  and  Donchad,  and  their  first  joint  task  on  the 
occurrence  of  that  event  was  to  defend,  in  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  Eugenian  tribe,  their  own  right  of  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Munster.  But  the  good  understanding  between 
these  brothers  was  of  very  short  continuance.  Preferring, 
•  like  most  other  Irish  septs  and  families,  royal  or  otherwise,  de- 
structive strife  among  themselves,  to  co-operation,  for  common 
interests  against  others,  they  came  at  length  to  open  warfare, 
and  a  desperate  battle  between  them  ensued,f  in  which  the 
prince  of  Aradia,  and  other  chieftains  of  distinguished  station, 
lost  their  Iives4  Through  the  mediation,  however,  of  the 
clergy  of  Munster,  the  two  brothers  were  soon  after  reconciled, § 
and  continued  coregnants  in  the  throne  of  Munster  till  the  year 
1023,  when,  on  some  new  cause  of  contention  breaking  out, 
Donchad  concerted  a  plot  against  his  brother's  life,  and,  deliver- 

#  OTkherty,  Orjygia,  c.  94.   O'Connor,  Rer.  Mb  Script,  torn  ii  n  178,  note 
For  this  provisional  government  of  Coan  I  cao  find  no  authority  in  any  ol  our  regular 
annals. 

+  Vallancey,  from  Munster  Records,  Law  of  Tanistry. 
%  Annal  UH.  $  Ibid. 
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ing  him  np  into  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Eile,  had  him  basely  a.  d. 
murdered.4  1023 

By  this  guilty  act,  Donchad  secured  to  himself  the  sole  un- 
divided sovereignty  of  Munster;  and,  as  homage  was  paid,  and 
hostages  delivered  to  him  by  the  princes  and  states  of  Con- 
naught,  as  well  as  also  by  the  Danes  of  Dublin  and  Leinster  ,f 
the  range  of  his  dominion  is  considered  by  some  of  our  anti- 
quarians^ sufficiently  extensive  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the 
list  of  Ireland's  kings  •,  while  others  who  require  a  more  widely 
extended  foundation  for  that  title,  exclude  Donchad's  name 
altogether  from  their  select  album  of  Irish  monarchs. 

He  was  soon  to  encounter,  however,  a  young  and  for- 
midable rival,  in  his  own  nephew,  Turlough,  the  son  of  the 
murdered  Teige,  whom,  immediately  after  the  violent  death 
of  that  prince,  he  had,  with  the  half  policy  by  which  the  guilty 
so  frequently  undermine  their  own  schemes,  sent  into  exile  in 
the  province  of  Connaught.  Received  favourably  by  the  chiefs 
of  that  kingdom,  and  adopted  with  affectionate  zeal  by  his  kins- 
man, Dermot,  the  king  of  Leinster,  the  young  prince's  own 
military  accomplishments  soon  justified  the  reception  he  had 
met  with,  and  rendered  him  a  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  these  chieftains,  against  a  liege  lord  whom  they  so  reluctantly 
served.  At  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  furnished  in  aid 
of  his  cause  by  those  provinces,  Turlough  invaded  the  dominions 
of  his  uncle,  and  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  exonerate 
Connaught  from  all  claim  of  tribute.§  A  similar  concession,  in 
favour  of  the  Lagenians,  was  extorted,  a  year  or  two  after,  from 
the  now  humbled  Donchad,  who,  driven  to  extremity  by  such 
repeated  reverses,  having  been,  in  the  year  1058,  totally  de- 
feated by  the  combined  force  of  these  two  provinces,**  at  length 
summoned  together  all  his  means  and  resources  for  one  decisive 
effort.  Encountering,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ardagh  mountains,  the  a  p. 
united  armies  of  Connaught  and  Leinster,  under  the  command  l0w- 
of  Turlough,  he  there  sustained  a  complete  and  irretrievable 
overthrow  j  j-f  in  consequence  of  which,  despairing  of  all  further 
chance  of  success,  he,  in  the  following  year,  surrendered  the 
kingdom  of  Munster  to  his  victorious  nephew,  and,  in  the  hope 

*  Tigernach,  and  IV  Mag.  ad  an.  1023. 

+  Tigernach  and  Inisfull.  ad  an.  1036.   Vallancey,  in  loc. 

%  **  Hinc  in  regam  hujus  '2di  ordinis  enumerations  scriptores  nustri  fluctuant 
lutcr  a  mnios  reces  provinciaruni,  nroot  major  erat  cujusque  potentia.  Sic  Doncha- 
dum  CTBrian,  firiani  Borronuei  filiam,  aliqai  regem  Hiberom-et  Malachise  saccea- 
aorrm  appellant,  alii  Diarnutium  filiam  Maelnaniboi  (Lageimc  regem)  «odem  titulo 
decorant  /> 

§  Walt,  ad  an  1053,  1054.  ' '  InisfalllV  Mag  ad  an.  1058 

U  ribernach,  IV  Mag  ad  an  1063. 
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of  atoning  for  his  sins  by  penitence  and  prayer,  set  out  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome.  There,  entering  into  the  monastery  of 
St.  Stephen,  he  died  in  the  year  1064,  with  the  reputation,  as 
it  appears,  of  having  been  a  very  sincere  penitent.* 

According  to  some  writers,  this  royal  pilgrim  took  away  wilh 
him  to  Rome  the  crown  of  Ireland  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the 
pope;  and  it  is  certain  that  instances  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon of  princes  laying,  in  those  times,  their  crowns  and  king- 
doms at  the  feet  of  the  popes,  and  receiving  them  back  as  fiefs 
of  the  Holy  See.  But,  besides  that  in  none  of  our  authentic 
annals  is  any  mention  made  of  such  an  act  of  Donchad,  it  does 
not  appear  how  the  crown  of  Ireland  could  have  been  disposed 
of  by  him,  having  never,  in  fact,  been  in  his  possession  ;|  and 
his  own  crown  of  Munster  he  had,  previously  to  his  departure, 
transferred  to  his  nephew's  brow.  The  tale  was  most  probably, 
therefore,  invented  in  after  times,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  a  colour  to  the  right  assumed  by  pope  Adrian  of  be- 
stowing the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  upon  Henry  II.,  or,  at  a 
still  later  period,  for  the  very  different  purpose  of  furnishing 
Irishmen  witG  the  not  inconvenient  argument,  that,  if  former 
popes  possessed  the  power  of  bestowing  on  the  English  the 
right  of  sovereignty  over  Ireland,  there  appeared  no  reason 
whatever  why  future  popes  should  not  give  back  the  dominion 
to  its  first  rightful  owners. 

By  his  second  marriage,  Donchad  had  become  connected 
with  the  family  and,  in  some  degree,  fortunes  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish earl  Godwin,  having  married  Driella,  the  daughter  of  that 
slatesman,  and  sister  of  Harold,  afterwards  king  of  England. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Godwin  and  his  sons  against  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Harold,  being  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Ire- 
land, remained  in  that  country,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle  "  all 
the  winter  on  the  king's  security;'^  and  in  the  following  year, 
having  been  furnished  by  Donchad  with  a  squadron  of  nine  ships, 
he  proceeded  on  a  predatory  expedition  along  the  southern 
coast  of  England. 

Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  the  quality  of  this 

•  Tibernach,  IV  Mag  ad  an  1064.  ,  . 

f  VV  hether  the  kings  of  Ireland  wore  any  sort  of  crown  whatever,  ha*  been  a 
"latter  of  doubt  with  antiquarians.  In  the  preface  to  Keating's  history  there  is  an 
account  given  of  a  golden  cap,  supposed  to  be  a  provincial  crown,  which  was  found 
lin  the  year  1692,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  M  This  cap,  or  crown,"  it  is  MM. 
"  weighs  about  five  ounces;  the  border  and  the  head  is  raised  in  chase- work,  and 
it  seems  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  close  crown  of  the  eastern  empire,  which 
was  composed  of  the  helmet  together  with  the  diadem,  as  the  learned  Selden  observes 
in  bis  Titles  of  Honour."— Hist,  of  Ireland.  Preface  by  the  Translator.  A  re- 
\  regulation  of  this  crown  is  given  ia  Ware  a  Antiq  Plate  I  No.  * 
'  J  *dano  1051. 
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king's  legislation,  the  fault  of  being  deficient  in  quantity  could 
not,  assuredly,  be  objected  to  it,  as  we  are  told  that,  in  the 

course  of  his  reign,  there  were  more  taxes  raised,  and  more 
ordinances  issued,  than  during  the  whole  interval  that  had 
elapsed  from  the  lime  of  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick.*  A  custom 
encouraged,  if  not  introduced,  by  Donchad,  was  that  of  cele- 
brating games,  or  athletic  sports,  on  the  sabbath  day ; — the 
caratus,  or  gloves,  used  by  the  pugilists,  at  these  games,  being 
distributed,  it  is  said,  in  the  king's  own  mansion. f 

On  the  abdication  of  the  crown  of  Munsler,  by  Donchad,  his 
nephew  Turlough  became  his  successor;  and  this  prince  is, 
by  most  of  the  authorities  on  the  subject,  allowed  to  take  rank 
among  Ireland's  nominal  monarchs;f  though  some,  w  ho  con- 
sider his  claims  as  inferior  to  those  of  his  ally  and  kinsman, 
Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  scrupulously  withhold  from  him, 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  latter,  the  full  title  of  monarch.^ 
So  unfixed  and  arbitrary,  indeed,  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
this  merely  titular  honour  is  awarded,  that  frequently  the 
preference  felt  for  any  particular  candidate,  by  the  writer 
who  treats  on  the  subject,  sullices  for  bis  decision  of  the  (pies- 
tion;  and  accordingly  while  some  perceive  in  the  achievements 
of  Donchad  and  Dermot  sufficient  grounds  for  their  enrolment 
among  Ireland's  monarchs,  others  exclude  these  same  princes 
from  that  dignity  altogether.  If  a  generous  sacrifice  of  bis  own 
interests  to  those  of  others  might  be  taken  into  account  among 
Dermots  titles  to  supremacy,  his  claims  would  be  of  no  com- 
mon order;  as  the  liberal  aid  he,  from  the  first,  prolTered  to 
the  young  Turlough,  enabling  him  to  assert  and  obtain  his  birth- 
right, lends  a  moral  dignity  to  his  character,  far  surpassing  any 
lhat  mere  rank  could  bestow,  and  justifying,  in  a  great  degree, 


lniifaH  {Cod.  Bodleian)  ad  an.  1023  ;  a  ra  com.  Ill  10 1 
f  Inwf-dl.  (Cod.  Bodleian)  ad  an  1 OJH  (ara  com.  KM'),.  According  to  the 
wrsion  of  Gracianus  Lucius,  a  wry  di  He  rent  meaning  is  here  to  he  aiti  ibuted 
to  the  annalist,  whom  he  represents  as  assetting  that  Donchad  whs  a  must  religious 
oh.serwrof  the  sabhath,  ami  forbade  that  any  one  should  carry  burdens,  or  hold 
hiinting-rnatchtu  »r  fairs  on  that  day.  "  I)ii  Dominica-  reli-iosissimus  cultoi  what 
oiiera  diebua  Kominicis  whi,  i«ut  nundiuas  venatiom-sw  lien.'1  Instead  of  ns-ntini;, 
too,  that  *  more  laws'1  had  been  pn«csed  in  that  rei^n  than  durinp  the  \v  I L,  >!>-  interval 
from  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  the  annalist  is  made  to  sav ,  *'  ht-ttrr  laws  "  "  Amulet 
ndem  ( Inisfall.  nses)  leges  all  e»  lat.-s  Cities*-  uarrant  qiiibus  pauis  a  *s  P.. trim  die- 
hus,  in  llihernia  lion  ferebatitnr  "  On  r.  lerrins  to  tht-  original  the  lmh  scholar  will. 
1  rnther  think,  pronounce  the  version  which  I  haw  abow  adopted  to  be  the  most 
correct.  O  Halloran,  who.  it  is  clear,  had  not  consulted  the  original,  follows  I. wall's 
interpretation     "Several  severe  laws."  he  sivs,  u  were  passed  bv  Donchad  against 

*r,9!  murfJt'r<  rsi  a"d  profane  r  .s  «f  the  sabbath.1' 
r  $  "  I  ordelachmu  autem  Thada  i  filiurn,  K.  Kortimbii  nepotem,  nemo  in  re-tun  lii 
f  rnia  nnnif-ro  nun  collocat."-  (7;  rrf , ,rnu*  Lnrt.i* 
§   I  h.M  O'Halhuan  - "  On  bis    DermotV  death,  Tmh.nji   certainly   was  the 
most  pot-nt  prince  in  Ireland,  and  had  the  lain-M  rlaim  t»  the  hl'e-  !  n miui  .'l  men n  n  " 
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the  eulogy  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Welsh  chronicler,  Cara- 
doc,  who  pronounces  him  to  have  been  "  the  best  and  worthiest 
prince  that  ever  reigned  in  Ireland."* 
A.  o.  On  the  death  of  Dermot,f  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ob- 
1072.  dha,  in  Meath,  there  remained  no  competitor  to  dispute  the 
supremacy  with  Turlough,  who,  taking  the  field  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  was  acknowledged  with  homage  wherever  he 
directed  his  march.  Proceeding  to  Dublin,  he  found  the  gates 
of  that  city  thrown  open  to  receive  him;  and  the  Danes,  together 
with  their  king  Godfred,  placing  their  hands  in  his  hands,:):  as 
a  pledge  that  their  power  was  to  be  thenceforth  employed  as  bis 
own,  acknowledged  him  for  their  liege  lord  and  sovereign. 
The  same  forms  of  submission  were  complied  with  by  the  kings 
of  Meath  and  of  Ossory,  as  well  as  by  the  princes  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Con  naught;  all  delivering  to  him  hostages  and  acknow- 
ledging his  sovereignty  over  their  respective  states. 

In  his  incursion  into  Ulster  he  appears  to  have  been  not 
equally  successful,  having  returned  from  thence  without  hostages 
or  plunder,  and  with  the  loss,  it  is  added,  of  a  part  of  his  army. 
He  succeeded  soon  after,  however,  in  dethroning  Godfred,  king 
of  the  Dublin  Danes,  and,  having  banished  him  beyond  seas,  ap- 
pointed his  own  son,  Murkertach,  to  be  king  over  that  people.^ 
From  the  frequent  intermarriage4  '  that  took  place  between 
these  foreigners  and  the  natives,  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Northmen  had  become,  at  this  period,  a  mixed  race ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, early  in  the  present  century,  we  find  the  inhabitants 
of  Dublin  called  by  Tigernach  Gall-Gedel,  or  Dano-lrish.f  f 

The  reduction,  indeed,  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  the  last 
remaining  hold  of  the  Northmen's  power,  had,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  effected  some  years  before  tbe  period  where  we  have  now 
arrived,:^  and,  in  the  person  of  Murchad,  the  son  of  the  gallant 
Dermol,  was  witnessed  the  first  Irish  king  of  the  Danes.  In 
the  year  1070,  this  prince  died;§§  and,  after  an  interval  of  a  few 

*  u  Dermitinm  Maken-Anel,  dignissimum  ct  optimum  principom  qui  unqoam  in 
Hibernia  regnant."  This  chronicler  aligns  bis  death  to  about  IOCS  ;  but  Tige ruach, 
the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  and  the  Four  Masters,  place  it  at  1072. 

t  Tigernach  and  IV  Mag.  %  lnisfall.  ad  an.  1073  .  §  Ibid  1075 

**  One  of  the  most  distinguished  instances  of  this  sort  of  intermarriage  is  found  in 
the  family  of  the  great  Brian  Boru.  whose  third  wife  had,  previously  to  her  mar- 
riage with  him,  been  the  wife  of  a  Danish  priuce ;  and  was,  by  this  double  union, 
mother  to  Sitric,  king  of  Dublin,  as  well  as  to  the  Irish  monarch,  Donchad.  See  Ti- 
gernach. ad  an.  lO'.tO,  the  year  in  which  this  princess  died. 

if  Ad.  an.  1034. 

ft  This  derided  advantage  over  the  remaining  power  of  the  Dublin  Danes  may 
be  dated  from  the  year  10*29,  when  An  Inf.  sou  of  Sitric,  then  king  of  the  Danes,  was 
made  prisoner  by  O'Hegnn,  prince  of  Bregia,  and  forced  to  redeem  himself  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice  both  of  wealth  and  of  power.    Anna  I.  Ult.  ad  an.  1029. 

§§  IV  Mag  ad  ann.  1070  These  annals  call  him  prince  of  the  Galls  (or  Strangers, , 
and  of  the  Lagenians. 
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years,  during  which  the  Northmen  appear  to  have  recovered 
the  dominion  of  that  city,  the  monarch  Turlough,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  expelled  the  prince  of  their  choice,  and  appointed  his 
own  son  Murkerlach  in  his  place. 

To  dwell  in  detail  on  the  remaining  events  of  this  prince's 
reign,  would  be  but  to  repeat,  and  with  little  variation  even  of 
phrase,  the  same  meagre  accounts  of  pitched  battles,  predatory 
inroads,  and  exactions  of  tribute,  which  form  the  sole  material 
of  history  throughout  the  greater  part  of  these  monarchs'  reigns. 
Though  unsuccessful,  at  first,  in  Ulster,  he  at  length  compelled 
that  province  also  to  acknowledge  vassalage,  as  well  as  every 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  received  from  Eochad,  king  of 
Ulster,  as  his  tribute,  1000  head  of  cattle,  40  ounces  of  gold, 
and  120  party-coloured  mantles/  It  is  mentioned,  to  the 
honour  of  our  Irish  oak,  though  with  what  truth  there  are  not 
any  means  of  ascertaining,  that  a  short  time  before  Turlough 's 
death,  William  Hufus,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  England, 
sent  to  request  that  he  would  furnish  him  with  limber  from  the 
Irish  forests  for  the  roof  of  the  palace  he  was  then  erecting  at 
Westminster.7 

After  a  severe  and  lingering  illness,  brought  on  by  a  fright, 
attended  with  circumstances  so  marvellous,  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  detail  them  wilh  due  historic  gravity,:):  Turlough,  whose 
sway  was  acknowledged  through  the  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
died  at  Kinrora,  the  royal  palace  of  the  O'Brians,  in  the  month 
of  July,  1086,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  22d  of  his 
reign.  Of  this  prince,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  other  pre- 
tenders to  the  monarchy,  our  means  of  knowledge  are  far  too 
scanty  and  uncertain  to  admit  of  our  forming,  even  conjeclurally, 
any  estimate  of  his  character.  Those  lights  and  openings  by 
which  the  historian  gains  an  insight  into  royal  councils,  are,  of 

*  Inisfall.  ad  an.  1082. 

■\  Uanmer: — "The  fair  green,  or  Commune  (says  IJanmer),  now  called  Ostinon- 
tewue  Oreeoe,  wun  all  wood,  and  hee  that  diggeth  at  this  dav  to  toy  depth,  shall 
fin  de  the  ground  full  of  great  rootes.  From  theuce,  anno  1008,  King  William  Hufus, 
by  license  of  Murrhard,  had  that  frame  which  made  up  the  roofe  of  Westminster 
1 1. ill,  where  u.»  English  spider  webbeth  or  breedeth  to  this  day." — Chronicle  of  Ire- 
land. 

\  It  appears  that,  some  years  before  (1073).  when  Connor  O'Melachlan,  king  of 
Meath,  had  been  murdered,  the  monarch,  Turlough,  who  had  borne  this  prince  a 
most  deadly  aversion,  carried  off  forcibly  the  head  of  his  corpse  from  the  abbey 
of  Clonmacoois  on  a  Good  Friday,  and  had  it  buried  near  his  own  palace  of  Kinkaro. 
On  the  following  Sunday,  however,  "through  a  miracle,  as  we  are  told,  of  God 
and  St  Ciaran,"  the  head  was  found  again  in  its  tomb  at  C  lonmacnoia,  with  two 
collars  of  gold  around  the  neck.  But  the  chief  cause  of  the  monarch's  alarm  was, 
that,  on  his  taking  up  the  skull  in  his  hand  to  examine  it,  ihere  jumped  a  small  mouse 
suddenly  out  of  it  into  bis  bosom.  Of  the  fright  this  incident  gave  him,  he  never 
after,  say  the  Four  Masters,  recovered. 
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course,  not  to  be  looked  for  in  such  times;  but  even  of  ordinary 
public  events,  there  occurs,  with  the  exception  always  of  battles 
and  deaths,  so  rare  a  sprinkling  throughout  our  annals,  that  the 
reign  of  Turlougb,  for  instance,  which  extended  through  a  period 
of  two  and  twenty  years,  supplies  not  a  fact  from  which  the 
character  of  the  man  himself  can  be  judged,  or  a  single  glimpse 
into  the  interior  of  his  domestic  life  obtained. 

In  this  dearth  of  all  native  testimony  on  such  points,  there  is 
extant  a  foreign  tribute  to  his  character,  in  no  ordinary  degree 
flattering,  being  a  letter  addressed  to  him  personally  by  the 
learned  Lanfranc,*  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wherein 
some  charges  brought  by  that  prelate  against  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, accusing  it  of  laxity  of  discipline,  and  uncanonical  practices, 
are  prefaced  by  expressions  of  the  warmest  eulogy  upon  the 
monarch  Turlough  himself.  "  That  God  was  mercifully  dis- 
posed towards  the  people  of  Ireland,"  says  the  archbishop, 
*'  when  he  gave  to  your  excellency  royal  power  over  that  land, 
every  intelligent  observer  must  perceive.  For,  so  much  hath 
my  brother  and  fellow-bishop  Patrick  reported  to  me,  con- 
cerning your  pious  humility  towards  the  good,  your  severe 
justice  on  the  wicked,  and  the  discreet  equity  of  your  dealings 
with  all  mankind,  that,  though  it  has  never  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  see  you,  I  yet  love  you  as  if  1  had." 

This  letter  of  Lanfranc  is  addressed  "To  the  magnificent 
king  of  Hibernia,  Tirdelvac;"  and  though,  at  home,  Turlough's 
claim  to  the  title  of  monarch  was  in  some  quarters  opposed, 
the  fact  of  its  recognition  in  other  countries  may  be  concluded, 
not  only  from  this  letter  of  the  English  primate,  but  also  from 
another  addressed  to  him,  a  few  years  after,  by  Gregory  Vll.,f 
in  which  he  is  styled,  "The  illustrious  king  of  Ireland."  There 
is  yet  a  further  tribute  to  his  rank  and  fame  to  be  found  in  the 

•  V et.  E/riit.  Hibemie.  Syiloge.  Ep.  28.  What  I  .no  franc  complains  of  id  this 
letter  is,  1.  That  in  Turloogh's  kingdom  men  quit,  without  any  canonical  cause 
their  rightful  wives,  and  take  others,  without  any  regard  to  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  consanguinity;  marrying  sometimes  even  women  that  had  been  in  like ■manner 
deserted  by  their  husbands.  2.  That  bishops  were  consecrated  by  one  bishop.  3. 
That  infanta  were  baptised  without  consecrated  chrism.  4.  That  holy  orders  were 
given  by  bishops  for  money.  Of  these  charges,  the  first  and  fourth  are  the  only  one* 
of  real  importance ;  the  two  others  relating  but  to  points  of  discipline,  and  admitting 
«  anily  of  explanation  and  defence,  as  the  reader  will  find  on  referring  to  Lanigan. 
Eccfea.  Hist.  c.  xxiv.  $  12 

t  Syiloge,  Epist.  29.  Thua  headed :— M  Gregorius  Episcopos,  servos  »*r™L,'r" 
Dei;  Terdelvacho  inclyto  Regi  Hibernian,  Archiepiscopis,  episcopis,"  etc.  irm 
letter  is  much  in  the  style  (says  Dr.  Lanigan)  of  several  others  which  Gregory  wrote 
to  tarious  kings,  princes,  etc  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  not  only  a  spiritual,  but 
likewise  a  temporal  and  political  superiority  over  all  the  kingdoms  and  principalities 
of  Europe." — Lanigan,  Eccles.  Hist.  c.  xxiv.  §  14.  The  pope  more  than  insinuates, 
in  this  letter,  his  double  claim  over  Ireland ;  and  concludes  by  saying, — M  Si  qua 
vero  negotia  penes  vos  emerserint,  qua?  nostras  digna  videantor  auxilio,  incnnrtaoter 
ad  nos  dirigere  studrte  :  et  quod  juste  postulaverihs,  deo  auiiliante,  impelrubis." 
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deputation  sent  to  him  from  the  nobles  of  Man  and  the  other 
Isles,  requesting  that  he  would  send  them  some  member  of  his 
family  to  be  their  ruler  until  the  young  heir  of  the  crown  of  Man 
should  come  of  age.  Turlough  complied,  it  is  added,  with  their 
request,  and  sent  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal  of  Ireland,  to  be 
their  regent/  As  a  slight,  but  additional  proof  of  his  rank  in 
Ireland  having  been  known  and  recognised  in  other  countries, 
we  find  mention  of  the  arrival  of  five  Jews,  from  some  part  of 
the  Continent,  bearing  valuable  presents  for  Turlough,  as  the 
reigning  king  of  the  country.  From  some  repugnance,  how- 
ever, on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  to  a  offering  of  gifts  from 
such  hands,  these  Jews,  with  their  presents,  were,  by  bis  order, 
dismissed  from  the  kingdom. f 

The  hospitality,  however,  of  the  nation  to  strangers  was, 
more  than  once,  experienced  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  by  some 
fugitive  Welsh  princes  who  sought  for  refuge  on  these  shores. 
One  of  these,  Gryffyth  ap  Conan,  was,  by  the  aid  of  the  princes 
of  Ulster,  restored  to  his  dominions;  and  there  seems  to  break 
upon  us,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  gloom  and  barbarism,  a  re- 
freshing gleam  of  civilised  life,  when  informed  that  Gryffyth,  on 
his  return  to  Wales,  was  accompanied,  by  a  number  of  Irish 
bards  and  harpers,  whom  he  bad  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  taste  of  his  countrymen  in  music4 

*  Chronic  Maonias,  ad  an.  1075.  This  application  is  stated  by  the  chronicler  to 
have  been  addressed  to  Markertach,  the  successor  of  Turlough;  but  the  date  alone 
proves  the  event  to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  this  latter  prince. 

i  Inisfall.  ad  aon.»1078. 

|  "  Even  so  late  as  the  eleventh  century  the  practice  continued  among  the  Welsh 
hards,  receiving  instruction  iu  the  bardic  profession  from  Ireland  In  1078,  Gryf- 
fyth ap  Conan  hroughl  over  with  him  from  Ireland  many  Irish  bards  for  the  in- 
formation and  improvement  of  the  Welsh  "—  Wartoti's  Hutory  of  English  Poetry. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Munater  divided  between  the  three  Sons  of  Turlough -Contest  between  Mnrker- 
tach  and  Dermod  for  that  Throoe.— Dermod  assisted  by  O'Lochlin,  Prince  of  Ali- 
chia  _0'lA>chUu  Competitor  with  Murkertach  for  the  Sovereignty.- Interpositiou 
of  the  Eccles.astical  Authorities  -Ciraut  of  the  City  of  Cash  el  to  the  Church  - 
Invasion  of  t.  later  —  Destruction  of  the  Palace  of  the  Princes  of  Alichia—Irelaiid 
threatened  w.th  Invasion  by  Godred  Crovan— Descent  of  Magna*  on  her  Shores. 
—Marriage  of  his  Son  with  Murkertach  a  Daughter —Defeat  and  Death  of  Mng- 
nus.— Arnulf  de  Montgomery  assisted  by  Murkertach  in  his  Rebellion  against 
Henry  I.  Marries  a  Daughter  of  Murkertach.— Attack  and  Defeat  of  O'Lochlin. 
--Death  of  Murkertach.— A  ffa i rs  of  the  Church  — Bishopa  of  the  Danish  Sees  in 
Ireland  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. -Correspondence  of  the 
Irish  Kings  with  the  two  Prelates,  Lanfranc  and  Auselm  —St.  Bernard's  gloomy 
Picture  of  the  State  of  Ireland  — Synod  held  at  Fiodh-.«ngusa.— Synod  of  Rath- 
Breasail  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Dioceses. 

On  the  death  of  Turlough,  the  kingdom  of  Minister  was 
divided  equally  between  his  three  sons,  Teige,  Murkertach, 
and  Dermot.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  eldest, 
Teige,  having  died  "  in  the  bed,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  of  his 
lose  fa,faer;*  atKincora,"  Murkertach  banished  his  brother  Dermot 
into  Connaught,  and  took  sole  possession  of  the  throne,  f 
Between  these  two  brothers  some  years  of  fierce  and  obstinate 
contention  ensued;  the  younger,  Dermot,  being  aided  in  the 
struggle  by^  the  kings  of  the  other  three  provinces,  whom 
MurkertaclTs  pretensions  to  the  supreme  sovereignty  had  pro- 
voked thus  to  coalesce  against  him.  Among  these  opponents 
of  the  new  king  of  Munster,  by  far  the  most  formidable  in 
strength  of  title  as  well  as  of  sword,  was  Domnal  M'Lochlin, 
prince  of  Alichia,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  royal  Hy-Niell 
line  and  therefore  entitled,  by  a  right  transmitted  through  a 
long  race  of  monarchs.  In  opposition  to  this  plea  of  pre- 
scription, Murkertach  stood  forward  on  the  grounds  of  the  new 
constitution  or  order  of  things,  by  which  a  right  so  long,  and, 
as  he  maintained,  unjustly  withheld,  had  been  thrown  open  to 
the  provincial  princes. 

Whatever  was  the  weight  in  reality  attached,  by  either  of 
these  contending  parties,  to  the  important  principles  involved 
in  their  respective  claims,  the  Held  of  battle  was,  as  usual,  the 
tribunal  to  which  both  resorted  eagerly  for  the  decision  of  them. 

»  Inisfall.  (Cod.  Bodleian  )  ad  ao.  1086.  f  Ibid. 
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Under  the  pretence  of  assisting  Dermot  to  recover  his  hereditary  A  D 
rights,  M'Locblin,  chief  of  the  Hy-Niells,  took  the  field,  in  the  loss, 
year  1 088,  and,  joined  by  the  troops  of  tne  king  of  Connaught, 
whom  he  had  compelled  to  render  him  homage,  invaded 
Munster  with  their  united  force.  The  burning  of  Limerick,  the 
spoliation  and  waste  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Munster,  "  as  far/* 
it  is  stated,  "  as  Imleach-Ibar,  the  castle  of  Ached  and  Loch 
Gar/'*  and  finally  the  utter  destruction  of  Kincora,f  the  palace 
of  the  Momonian  kings,  were  among  the  first  and  chief  results 
of  this  invasion.  Nor  was  Murkertach  slow  in  retaliating  the 
aggression;  but,  sailing  with  a  numerous  fleet  of  boats  up  the 
Shannon,  he  proceeded,  in  wanton  imitation  of  the  heathen 
warfare  of  the  Danes,  to  despoil  all  the  churches  upon  the  isles 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes4  Then,  carrying  his  arms 
also  into  Leinster,  and  making  himself  master  of  that  province 
and  of  Dublin,  he,  for  the  second  time,  supplanted  Godfred  in 
the  government  of  the  city,  and,  compelling  him  to  fly  from 
the  kingdom,  took  upon  himself  the  joint  sovereignty  of  Leinster 
and  Dublin, 

As  it  soon  became  manifest  that,  between  two  such  active 
competitors,  so  nearly  balanced  in  territorial  power,  military 
talents,  and  resources,  there  was  but  little  chance  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  contest,  measures  were  taken  for  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  their  differences,  and  a  convention  was  held  by 
them  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Neagh,§  near  a  spot  venerable  as 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Druidic  monument,  where  the  two  prin- 
ces, pledging  themselves  by  most  solemn  oaths  "upon  the  relics 
of  the  saints  of  Erin, "  and  "  by  the  crosier  of  St.  Patrick," 
agreed  to  divide  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  between  them ; — the 
southern  half,  or  Leath  Mogh,  to  remain  under  the  dominion 
of  Murkertach,  and  the  northern,  or  Leath  Cuinn,  to  be  subject 
to  the  power  of  O'Lochlin.  Besides  the  two  contracting  parties 
themselves,  there  were  also  present  at  this  meeting  Maoleach- 
lan,  prince  of  Meath,  and  Hoderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Con- 
naught;  and  it  is  stated,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  supremacy, 
then  at  issue,  that  to  O'Lochlin  all  the  other  princes  present, 
including  Murkertach  himself,  delivered  hostages  in  token  of 

'  IV  Mag.  ad  an.  1088. 

T  The  name  of  this  celebrated  palace,  or  fortress,  is  spelled  indifferently  Kinconi. 
Ceancora,  or  Cancora,  and  its  site  is  thus  described  by  Seward,  Topogran  ihbmi 
*  Cancora,  a  rath  or  castle,  near  Killaloe,  io  county  Clare,  province  of  Monster. 
The  only  remains  now  visible  of  this  ancient  royal  palace  are  the  ramparts  and  fosse 
of  the  rath  " 

♦  Mag.  td  an.  1089. 

$  loufal.  (Cod.  Bodleian.)  ad  an.  1074  (sera  com.  1090). 
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fealty  and  submission.*  Whatever  conclusions,  however,  may 
have  been  drawn  from  this  homage,  as  recognising  in  the  blood 
of  the  Tyrone  Hy-Niells  a  paramount  claim  to  the  sovereignty, 
will  be  found  to  be  neutralised  by  a  similar  concession,  on  the 
part  of  O'Lochlin,  in  the  course  of  the  very  same  year,  when 
the  two  rivals,  notwithstanding  their  late  solemn  pledges  of 
peace,  having  come  again  into  collision,  the  fiat  of  fortune 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of  Murkertach,  and  the  head  of  the 
Hy-Niells  was  forced,  in  his  turn,  to  proffer  fealty  and  deliver 
hostages,  f 

Not  to  pursue  any  further  the  details,  as  monotonous  as  they 
are  revoltiog,  of  the  long  and  fierce  struggle  between  these 
ambitious  rivals,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  contest  was  continued 
by  them,  with  equal  fury  and  the  like  ebb  and  flow  of  success, 
through  the  next  eight  and  twenty  years;  and  that  while  they, 
in  their  more  exalted  regions  of  power,  were  thus  dealing 
havoc  around  them,  all  the  minor  dynasts  of  the  land,  each  in 
his  own  little  orbit  of  misrule,  was  pursuing  a  similar  career  of 
discord  and  devastation,  making  the  whole  course  of  affairs 
throughout  the  country  one  constant  succession  of  blood  and 
rapine,  such  as,  even  in  the  dry,  uncoloured  records  of  the  an- 
nalist, it  is  sufficiently  heart-sickening  to  contemplate ; — if,  in- 
deed, the  recital  be  not  rendered  more  shocking  by  that  tone  of 
cool  and  official  statement,  in  which  such  horrors  are,  as  mere 
matters  of  course,  commemorated  and  chronicled. 

In  the  midst  of  this  constant  storm  of  warfare,  the  Church, 
though  herself  but  too  much  infected  with  the  same  combative 
spirit,  presented  also,  from  jtime  to  time,  the  only  check,  or 
breakwater,  by  which  the  onset  of  regal  violence  could  be  mo- 
A  derated  or  turned  aside.  One  of  the  occasions  of  this  sort 
1099  of  interference  occurred  in  the  year  1099,  when  Murkertach, 
having  with  a  large  and  threatening  force  marched  into  Ulster, 
was  met,  near  the  mountain  Fuad,  by  the  Hy-Niell,  at  the  head 
of  his  Ultonians,  and  the  two  armies,  front  to  front,  were  wait- 
ing for  the  signal  to  engage,  when  the  primate  of  Armagh, 
interposing  between  them,  succeeded  by  his  remonstrances  in 
preventing  an  appeal  to  arms4  In  several  other  instances 
where  these  two  kings  were,  in  like  manner,  on  the  point  of  com- 
mencing a  combat,  the  mediation  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Patrick 

•  IV  Mag.  1090.   "  Ed  itaqae  (mys  Dr.  O'Connor)  dominion!  O'Niallorum  Sep 
tentrionalum,  i.  e.  Tironensium,  de  tota  Hibernia  jure  hereditario  a  prinripibus 
Hihernis  recognitiim  secnlo  ximo,"  etc.   In  the  very  neit  page  to  this  boast  of  the 
Mipremacy  of  the  Hy-Niella  ia  recorded  the  anbmiaaion  of  the  My  Nielli  to  the  blood 
of  Brian  in  their  turn, 
f  IV  Mug.  1090.  %  IV  Mag  ad  an  10W. 
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produced  the  same  calming  effects;  and  the  truces  concluded 
on  such  occasions  were  in  general  intended  to  continue  in  force 
for  a  year. 

There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  temporal  power  attained 
by  the  Church,  in  the  middle  ages,  conduced,  by  the  check 
which  it  opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  kings,  to  advance 
considerably  the  cause  of  civil  and  political  liberty/  But  in  Ire- 
land, where,  owing  to  the  disorder  that  had  so  long  prevailed 
as  well  as  to  the  decline  of  discipline  and  dignity  in  the  Church 
itself,  the  power  of  the  spiritual  arm  was  far  less  strong  than  in 
most  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  useful  barrier  against  the 
self-willed  violence  of  kings  and  dynasts  was  in  a  great  measure 
wanting.  Frequently,  indeed,  even  those  public  and  solemn 
oaths  by  which,  under  the  very  eyes  of  their  spiritual  directors, 
these  warriors  pledged  themselves  to  preserve  peace  towards 
each  other,  were,  on  the  first  opportunity  of  conflict,  forgotten 
and  violated. 

It  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  great  impulses  given  to  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  have  been 
the  direct  consequences  of  reaction;  and  the  usurpation,  in  those 
times,  of  temporal  dominion  by  ecclesiastics,  was  but  a  counter- 
abuse  to  that  of  the  numerous  lay  princes  and  nobles  who  had 
been  so  long  intruding  themselves  into  the  possessions  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church.  To  such  an  extent  did  this  latter  abuse 
prevail  in  Ireland  that  the  bishopric  of  Armagh,  the  great 
primatial  see  of  the  kingdom,  was  for  no  less  than  two  hundred 
years  in  the  possession  of  one  powerful  family;  during  a  great 
part  of  which  period,  the  succession  passed  through  the  hands 
of  lay  usurpers,  who,  retaining  regular  bishops  to  act  for  them, 
as  suffragans,  continued  to  enjoy  the  church  livings  themselves. 
Thus,  while  the  clergy  of  other  countries  were  ambitiously  ex- 
tending the  range  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  aiming  at  honours 
and  possessions  beyond  their  due  sphere,  those  of  Ireland,  on 
the  contrary,  lowered  from  their  true  station,  found  themselves 
despoiled  of  emoluments  and  dignities  legitimately  their  own ; 
nor  was  it  till  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century  that,  chiefly,  as  it 
appears,  through  the  indignant  expostulation  of  a  foreign  ec- 
clesiastic,-]-attention  was  drawn  to  this  gross  abuse,  and  the 
succession  to  the  see  of  St.  Patrick  was  brought  back  into  a  pure 
and  legitimate  channel. 

•  See,  for  some  admirable  remarks  to  this  effect,  au  able  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review, ^  No.  W.  "On  the  Constitution  of  Parliament,"  written,  it  w  generally 
auppowd,  by  Mr.  Allen. 

f  St.  Bernard. 
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That  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  must  still  have  been 
preserved  among  the  people  of  this  country — a  people  once  so 
conspicuous  throughout  Europe  for  their  piety — a  strong  and 
pervading  religious  feeling,  however  imbued  with  the  general 
darkness  of  the  times,  and  allowed  to  run  wild  for  want  of 
culture  and  discipline,  is  sufficiently  apparent  on  the  very  face 
of  our  native  annals,  even  in  this  dim  and  agitated  period. 
The  number  of  pious  and,  according  to  the  standard  of  their 
age,  learned  ecclesiastics  who  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries  as  passing  their  whole 
lives  in  works  of  devotion  and  charily,  among  the  ruins  of  once 
flourishing  monasteries,  could  not  but  cherish,  in  the  popular 
mind,  a  fond  remembrance  of  the  early  saints  of  the  land,  and 
keep  alive,  like  the  small  spark  beneath  the  embers,  some 
remains  of  the  faith  of  better  days. 

-  It  is  also  to  be  considered  that,  though  but  too  many  of  the 
native  princes' were  seen  to  tread  in  die  steps  of  their  heathen 
invaders,  and,  with  far  worse  than  heathen  rage,  to  apply  the 
torch  to  the  temples  of  their  own  worship,  there  were  among 
the  monarchs  a  few  who,  towards  the  close  of  their  tempestuous 
careers,  sought,  in  the  humble  garb  of  penitents,  the  sheltering 
bosom  of  the  Church.  Among  the  warmest  promoters  of  ec- 
clesiastical interests  was  reckoned  the  monarch  Murkerlach, 
who,  in  the  year  1001,  having  convoked  a  great  assembly  of  the 
people  and  clergy,  made  over  by  solemn  donation  to  the  Church, 
that  seat  of  the  Momonian  kings,  the  city  of  Cashel,  dedicating  it 
to  God  and  St.  Patrick/ 

Soon  after  this  munificent  act  of  piety, — "  such  an  offering," 
say  the  Four  Masters,  "  as  never  king  made  before," — we  find 
him,  with  the  inconsistency  but  too  often  observable  in  the  acts 
of  such  pious  heroes,  taking  revenge,  in  cold  blood,  upon  his 
great  rival,  O'Lochlin,  for  the  destruction  of  Kincora  by  the 
latter  near  twenty  years  before.  Invading  Ulster  with  a  large 
force,  and  leading  his  troops  into  the  peninsula  of  Inisowen, 
where  stood  the  palace  of  the  royal  Hy-ISiells,  called  Aileach, 
or  the  Eagle's  Nest,  j  he,  in  bitter  remembrance  of  the  fate  of 

*  Inisfal.  ad  an.  1001. 

f  This  celebrated  fortress,  of  which  remains  are  still  existing,  was  sit  na  ted  in 
the  county  of  Donegal,  on  tiie  summit  of  a  small  mountain  which  rises  from  tbe  sou- 
thern shore  of  Lough  Stilly.  A  detailed  description  of  this  remarkable  historical 
monument,  which  stiil  bears  the  name  of  the  Grianan  of  Aileach,  will  be  found  in 
the  Ordnance  Survejt  of  the  County  of  Londonderry.  The  result  of  the  inquiries 
of  the  ingenious  author  of  the  account  referred  to  is  as  follows :— M  Be  this  as  it  may. 
the  notices  of  Aileach  preserved  in  the  authentic  annals,  and  historical  poems,  as  well 
as  the  Lives  of  Saints  and  genealogical  tracts,  show  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  kings 
of  the  northern  portion  of  Ireland,  as  Tara  was  of  the  southern,  from  a  period  conii- 
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Kincora,  razed  (hat  structure  to  the  ground,  and  devastated  also 
the  greater  number  of  the  churches  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
added  that  he  gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  not  to  leave  in  the 
palace  of  Aileach  a  single  missile  stone,  but  to  carry  them  all 
away  to  Limerick;  in  reference  to  which  circumstance  a  distich 
of  those  times  is  cited,  saying,  "  Let  not  the  Congregations  of 
Saints  hear  what  has  reached  the  ears  of  the  Congregations  of 
Warriors, — that  all  the  stones  of  Alichia  were  heaped  on  the 
pack  horses  of  the  angry  king." 

During  the  period  comprised  in  the  reigns  of  Murkertach 
and  his  predecessor,  Turlough,  Ireland  was  more  than  once 
threatened  with  invasion  from  the  shores  of  Norway  and  the 
Isles,  and  under  leaders  whose  fame  for  prowess  had  inspired  a 
general  terror  of  their  arms.  One  of  these  chiefs,  named  God  red 
Crovan,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Harold  the  Black,  of  Ice- 
land/ succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  Dublin  and  a  great 
part  of  Leinster;  having  also  previously  reduced  so  low  the 
naval  power  of  the  British  Scots,  that  no  shipbuilder  among 
them  durst  use  more  than  three  bolts  in  the  construction  of  any 
vessel. f  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  this  Northman's 
possession  of  his  conquests  in  Ireland  was  but  temporary,  and 
that  the  notion  of  his  having  reigned  for  sixteen  years  in  Dublin 
arose  from  a  confusion  between  him  and  a  Danish  ruler  of 
Dublin,  named  Godfred,  who  died  in  the  year  1075. 

The  other  assailant,  by  whom  for  a  time  this  country's  inde- 
pendence seemed  to  be  threatened,  was  the  powerful  Norwegian 
king,  Magnus,  who  was  also  ruler  over  the  Hebrides  and  the 
Isle  of  Man;  and,  as  may  be  collected  from  Scandinavian  as 
well  as  from  Irish  authorities,  entertained  seriously  the  project 
of  adding  IreJaod  also  to  the  number  of  his  conquests.^:  The 

(lentbly  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  down  tu  the  close  of  the 
I  "2th  century. * 

*  Chrome.  Man.  ad  ann.  1047.  Lan^bek  proposes  to  rend  here,  "Harold 
the  liiack  of  Ireland  ,n  conceiving  Godfred  to  have  neen  nn  Irish  Dane  descended 
from  that  Anlaf  who  was  defeated  by  Athelstnue.  at  the  haltle  of  !irnn.inburh. — See 
hi*  Schema  Agnationis  to  this  effect.  As  n  further  confirmation  of  this  supposition, 
he  finds  in  the  name  Crovan  a  similitude  to  many  of  our  Irish  names.  **Ad  hac 
cognomen  Crovan  idiotiamnm  I  liberate,  prodcre  videtur;  ibi  enim  homines  coijnofin- 
natoa  Conellan,  Callean,  Brognn.  etc.  iuvenimus  " 

f  By  Seltlen,  in  his  Mare  Ciausum,  this  law,  respecting  the  construction  of  the 
vessels,  is  explained,  ns  merely  signifying  that  Cm  van,  by  his  dominion  over  those 
seas,  had  confined  within  certain  limits  the  naval  power  of  the  Scots.  A  similar  ex- 
planation of  the  passage  has  been  given  by  the  learned  Murray  of  Gottingen. — Xov. 
Comment.  Gottmg.,  torn.  iii.  p.  2. 

f  "Ann.  an  lncarnat.  Dom.  1093.  Magnus  Olavi  Noricornm  regis  filius  contra  Iren- 
ses  insurrexit  et  classem  lx  navium,  supra  illos  nnvigaturus,  preparavit  .  .  .  . 
Hie  filiam  regis  Irlauda?  uxorem  duxerat.  Sed  q-iia  rex  Irensis  paction*  s  quits  fe- 
cerat  non  tenuerat,  Mairnns  rex  stomachatu*  filiam  ejus  remiserat.  Helium  igitur 
ujter  eos  or  turn  est" — Orderic.  Vital.  I  he  chronicler  here,  as  Langebek  remarks, 
has  mistakenly  made  Magnus  himself  the  husband  of  the  Irish  princess  instead  oj 
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marriage  of  his  son,  Sigurd,  whom  he  had  then  newly  appointed 
king  over  the  Isles,  with  the  daughter  of  the  Irish  monarch, 
Murkertaoh,  formed,  as  it  appears,  a  part  of  the  policy  by  which 
he  hoped  to  effect  his  object;  and  this  event,  according  to  the 
northern  chroniclers,  took  place  some  time  in  the  years  1098 
and  1099,  while  the  Norwegian  king  was  wintering  in  the 
Western  Isles.  According  to  our  own  annals,  however,  it  was 
not  till  a.  d.  1 102,  that  this  prince  commenced  his  operations  by 
a  hostile  descent  upon  Dublin,  where  he  was  met,*  on  his  land- 
ing, by  a  large  army  of  the  natives;  but  no  action  thereupon 
ensuing,  a  pacific  arrangement  was  forthwith  entered  into,  in 
consequence  of  which  Murkerlach  bestowed  his  daughter's  hand 
on  the  son  of  Magnus,  presenting  him,  at  the  same  time,  with 
many  rare  and  costly  gifts.  In  the  following  year,  the  Irish 
monarch  having  violated,  as  we  are  told,  his  engagements, j 
Magnus,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships,  invaded  this  country ;  but 
being,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  inveigled  into  an  ambuscade  by 
the  natives,  he  was  attacked  by  them  in  great  numbers,  his 
retreat  to  bis  ships  cut  off,  and  himself  killed  in  the  action. 
This  invader  was  buried,  say  the  chronicler  of  Man,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Patrick,  at  Down. 

The  desire  manifested  by  the  king  of  Norway  for  an  alliance 
by  marriage  with  the  family  of  Murkertach,  is  not  the  only 
proof  we  possess  of  the  consideration  in  which  this  monarch 
was  held  by  contemporary  princes.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  alleged 
application  to  him  from  the  nobles  of  Man,  requesting  him  to 
send  them  some  member  of  his  family  to  be  their  ruler,— an 
occurrence  which  in  reality,  as  we  have  shown,  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  Turlough,— it  is  certain  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  rebellion  against  Henry  I.  by  Robert  de 
Belesme,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  that  nobleman's  brother,  Arnulf 
de  Montgomery,  who  was  then  in  Wales  collecting  forces, 
despatched  an  envoy  to  king  Murkertach,  to  solicit  the  hand  of 
bis  daughter  in  marriage.^:  By  such  a  request  was  generally 
understood,  in  those  times,  a  desire  for  military  as  well  as  ma- 
trimonial alliance;  and  Arnulf  himself  is  said  by  the  Welsh 
chroniclers  to  have  passed  over  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  both  the  hand  of  the  lady,  and  the  aids  and  supplies 

his  son  Sigurd.  The  Welsh  chronicler,  C  arado*.  is  more  accurate.  M  Magnus,"  he 
says,  M  retaining  to  the  isle  of  Man,  which  he  had  got  by  conquest,  bnilt  there  three 
castles,  and  then  sent  to  Ireland  to  have  the  daughter  of  Murckart  to  his  son,  which 
being  obtained,  be  created  him  king  of  Man ."— Ad  ann.  1100 

•  IV  Mag.  ad.  an.  1103.  f  Chron  Man. 

%  w  Arnulpb,  earl  of  Pembroke,  sent  Gerald,  his  steward,  to  Murckhart,  king  of 
Ireland,  desirin?  his  dangbter  in  marriage,  which  was  easily  granted"—  Cara- 
doc.  ad  am,  1100. 
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for  the  rebellion,  furnished  by  her  father.  Such  aid,  afforded 
by  Murkertach  to  the  rebel  subjects  of  Henry  I.,  would  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  feeling  of  devotedness  towards  that  mo- 
narch, which  William  of  Malmesbury  attributes  to  the  Irish  king.4 
This  historian  owns,  it  is  true,  that  Murkertach  assumed,  for  a 
short  time,  a  tone  of  defiance  against  the  English ;  but  adds 
that,  when  threatened  with  restraints  upon  his  commerce  and 
navigation,  he  returned  to  his  former  state  of  composure:  "  For 
what,"  says  the  monk  of  Malmesbury,  M  could  Ireland  do,  if  the 
merchandise  of  England  were  not  carried  to  her  shores?" — a 
proof  that  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  before  the 
time  of  the  English  invasion,  was  far  more  frequent  and  habitual 
than  is  in  general  supposed. 

Among  the  circumstances  adduced  to  prove  the  friendly  terms 
on  which  he  stood  with  neighbouring  princes  is  specially  record- 
ed the  gift  of  a  camel  u  of  wonderful  magnitude,"  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  King  of  Albany.f 

A  few  years  after,  in  a  desperate  encounter  with  his  rival,  d. 
Mac-Lochlin,  of  the  plains  of  Cobha,  in  Tyrone,  Murkertach  ll08> 
sustained  a  severe  defeat,  from  which  he  seems  never  after 
to  have  entirely  recovered  4 — his  own  imprudence,  in  detaching 
a  portion  of  his  army  to  lay  waste  and  reduce  the  territory  then 
called  Dalaradia,  having  so  far  diminished  and  divided  his  force 
as  to  enable  the  enemy  to  reap  an  easy  triumph.  The  victorious 
return  of  the  northern  Hy-Niclls  to  their  royal  fortress,  carrying 
away  with  them  the  royal  pavilion  and  standards,  the  stores  of 
pearls  and  other  precious  treasures,  of  which  they  had  despoiled 
the  Momonians,  is  dwelt  on  with  more  than  usual  detail  by 
the  annalists  of  Ulster,  and  the  Four  Masters ;  while,  in  the 
Annals  of  Inisfallen,  the  accustomed  partiality  to  the  cause  of 
Minister  is  allowed  to  prevail,  and  the  rich  display  of  spoils  by 
her  conquerors  is  passed  over  in  sullen  silence. 

For  several  years  after  this  great  victory,  no  event  of  any 
importance  is  recorded  of  Murkertach  or  his  rival.  From  time 
to  time  we  find  the  interposition  of  the  spiritual  authority  calle  d 
in  to  prevent  them  from  bieakiug  into  actual  hostilities ;§  and, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  pious  and  able  archbishop 

"Earn  (Murkertach)  et  successores  ejus  quo*  fama  non  extulit.  iU  devnton 
bahuit  ouster  Henricas,  ut  nihil  nisi  quod  rum  palparet  scriberent,  nihil  nisi  quoti 
jubereot,  agerent.    Quatnvis  feratur  Murchardum,  nescio  qua  de  causa,  paucis 
diebtiN  inflating  in  Anglos  egisse  ;  «ed  mox  pro  interdicto  navigio  et  roercimonio  na\i 
gantium,  tumorem  pectoris  sedasse.- -Quautum  enia  valeret  Hibcrma,  si  non  ad- 
Mlfcaret  roercesex  Anglia  ?— Gu7.  Malmesb.  Any  I.,  lib.  v. 
,  "t  ,  Amicitiam  quoque  cum  Albanite  rege  coluit  a  quo  caiueluin  '  niira:  magnitn 
d»ni»'  dono  recepit  ."— (iratian  Lucius 
t  IV  Mag.  nd  aim  1103. 

S  Once  in  \W.)  l\   Mag.),  nnd  twice  in  tin  course  of  1113.  Ib. 

2  b  » 
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Celsus  succeeded  in  averting  a  conflict  between  them  when 
brought  face  to  face,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  in 
the  field. 

In  the  year  11)4,  Murkertach  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
illness  so  violent  as  to  incapacitate  him,  for  the  time,  from 
managing,  in  person,  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom-,*  and  a  chance 
of  succession  was  thus  opened  to  his  ambitious  brother,  Dermot, 
of  which  that  prince  eagerly  took  advantage,  and  had  himself 
proclaimed  king  of  Munstcr.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
an  amicable  understanding  appears  to  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  two  brothers ;  and  the  monarch,  finding  his  malady  con- 
tinue, and  being  desirous  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
seclusion  and  devotion,  resigned  the  royal  authority  into  Der- 
mot's  hands,  and  took  holy  orders  in  the  monastery  of  Lismore. 
There,  after  two  or  three  years  of  humbling  penitence,  he  died 
a.  d.  1119,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Killaloe,  to  which 
he  had  been  always  a  muniGcent  benefactor.  His  warlike 
competitor  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  Domnal  Mac- 
Lochlin,  survived  him  but  two  years,  devoting  also  his  last  days 
to  devotion  and  penitence  in  the  monastery  of  Derry. 

The  affairs  and  transactions  of  the  Church  during  the  long 
period  comprised  in  this  double  reign,  though  as  usual  mixed  up, 
as  they  actually  occurred,  with  most  of  the  secular  interests 
and  passions  of  the  time,  I  have  thought  it  convenient,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  to  reserve  for  separate  consideration.  It  has 
been  seen  that  though,  at  this  period,  the  Northmen  inhabiting 
the  three  cities  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick,  looked  to 
Canterbury  as  their  primatial  see,  and  derived  from  thence  the 
consecration  of  their  bishops,  the  ancient  Church  of  the  king- 
dom acknowledged  no  such  jurisdiction;  and  that  though,  in 
some  few  instances,  Irishmen  were  consecrated  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  they  were,  in  all  such  cases,  natives  who 
had  been  appointed  bishops  by  the  Danes,  and  whose  dioceses 
were  situated  in  Danish  cities.f 

1  "That  illness  of  the  king,"  says  the  annalist  (lnisfall.),  mwm  the  cause  of 
many  aDd  great  calamities,  of  battles  and  deed*  of  guilt,  of  devastation  and  mas- 
sacres, of  violations  of  churches  and  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  saints  of  Erin;  and  all 
these  evils  continued  as  long  as  that  malady  of  the  king  of  Erin  lasted." 

f  In  remarking  on  an  assertion  of  Campion,  that  persons  appointed  to  sees  m 
Ireland  were  always  directed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  be  consecrated  by 
him,  Usher  shows  that  such  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jbishopa  of  all  Ireland  ;lthis 
practice  being  peculiar,  he  says,  "to  the  Ostman  strangers  that  possessed  the  three 
cities  of  Dublin.  Waterford,  and  Limerick.  For  these  being  a  colony  (continues 
Usher)  of  the  Norwegians  and  Livonians,  aud  so  countrymen  to  the  Normans,  when 
they  had  seen  England  subdued  by  the  Conqueror,  and  Normans  advanced  to  the  chief 
archbishopric  there,  would  needs  now  assume  to  themselves  the  name  of  Normans 
also,  and  cause  their  bishops  to  receive  their  consecrations  from  no  other  metropolitan 
but  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  ,  and  forasmuch  as  they  were  confined  wrttuo  Um 
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That  the  distinguished  prelates,  Laofranc  and  Anselm,  who 
held  in  succession  the  see  of  Canterbury  during  this  period, 
took  a  strong  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Ireland,  ap- 
pears from  their  correspondence,  still  extant,  with  some  bishops 
of  their  own  ordination  in  this  country,  as  well  as  with  two  of 
its  most  able  and  enlerprising  sovereigns,  Turlough  and  Murker- 
tach/  In  a  letter  from  Lanfranc  to  the  former  of  these  princes, 
of  which  some  notice  has  already  been  taken,  complaints  are 
made  of  the  prevalence,  in  Ireland,  of  certain  abuses  and  un- 
canonical  practices,  some  of  them  relating  merely  to  points  of 
discipline,  but  others  more  serious  in  their  consequences,  as 
affecting  the  purity  and  strictness  of  the  matrimonial  tie.  For 
the  purpose  of  correcting  these  abuses,  the  primate  recom- 
mended to  Turlough,  that  an  assembly  "  of  bishops  and  religious 
men  should  be  convoked,  at  which  the  king  and  his  nobles 
would  attend,  and  assist  in  exterminating  from  the  country  these 
and  all  other  bad  practices  which  were  condemned  by  the  sacred 
laws  of  the  Church."f 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the  tone  of  this  letter  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  notion  assumed  by  some  writers,  of  a  juris- 
diction vested  in  the  see  of  Canterbury  over  the  concerns  of  the 
Irish  church as  here,  on  points  relating  not  merely  to  discipline, 
but  affecting  Christian  morals,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the 
primate  was  more  than  ordinarily  interested,  he  uses  no  lan- 
guage that  in  any  degree  savours  of  authority,  nor  issues  any 
orders  to  the  Irish  bishops  and  clergy  (as  would  have  been  his 
duty,  had  he  conceived  that  he  possessed  the  power)  to  assemble 
and  act  upon  an  occasion  which  appeared  to  him  of  such  great 
and  pressing  importance. 

walls  of  their  own  cities,  the  bishops  which  they  had  made  had  do  other  diocese 
to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  in,  but  only  the  bare  circuit  of  those  cities. n — Discourse 
on  the  Religion,  etc.  etc.  What  issaid  here  of  Normans  being  advanced  to  the  chief 
archbishoprics  is  not  altogether  true,— both  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  having ,1beeu 
natives  of  Italy. 

In  Morkertach's  answer  to  Anselm  (%//oo.,  epist.  37.)  he  returns  his  best 
thanks  to  that  prelate  for  remembering  in  his  prayers  a  siuner  like  himself,  and 
likewise  for  the  friendly  aid  and  intervention,  which  (as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
his  high  dignity)  he  had  afforded  to  M  urkertach's  son-in-law,  A  mull'  de  Montgomery. 
— M  Quara  niagnas  vobis  grates  (Dotnine)  referre  debeo;  quod,  sicut  mihi  relatum  est, 
memoriam  mei  peccatons  in  continuis  vestris  perngis  orationibns :  sed  et  genero  meo 
Ernulfo  auxilio  et  interventione  (quantum  fuerat  dignitati  vestrre  fan)  succurristi.'1 

"f  "Episcopos  et  religiosos  quosqne  viros  in  nnnm  convenire  jubete,  sacro  eoruru 
cooventoi  presentiam  vestram  cum  vestris  optimatibuB  exhibete,  has  pravas  con- 
sue  tad  ine  omnesque  alias  qua?  a  sacris  legibus  improbantur,  a  regno  vestro  extermi- 
nare  studete  P—Vel.  Epist.  Hit.  Sylloge,  Epist  27. 

t  Camden  is  one  of  the  writers  by  whom  this  mistaken  notion  is  sanctioned  : — 
"Before  this  period,"  he  says  (meaning  before  the  year  1142],  the  bishops  of 
Ireland  were  always  consecrated  by  the  archbishop*  of  Canterbury,  by  reason  of 
their  primacy  in  that  kingdom."  He  then  enumerates  instances  of  such  consecration, 
which,  however,  are  all  coofiued  to  the  Dauish  cities. 
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In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  two  other  Danish  cities, 
Walerford  and  Limerick,  became  also  episcopal  sees :  and  the 
first  bishop  of  the  former  city,  whose  name  was  Malchus,*  was 
chosen  (as  appears  from  the  Letter  of  the  electors  to  Anselm) 
by  the  following  personages,— the  king  Murkertach,  the  bishop 
of  Cashel,  bishop  Domnald,  and  the  prince  Dermod,  or  "duke," 
as  he  is  styled,  brother  of  the  king.  Notwithstanding  that  Mur- 
kertach, as  ruler  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  included  Waterford 
among  his  subject  territories,  the  wish  of  the  Danish  inhabitants 
of  this  city  to  be  connected,  in  spirituals,  with  the  Normans  of 
England,  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Dublin,  complied  with ;  the  king 
himself,  as  has  just  been  stated,  joining  the  clergy  and  in* 
habitants  in  the  letter  addressed  on  this  occasion  to  Anselm, 
requesting  him  to  consecrate  their  new  bishop. 

To  this  practice,  followed  by  the  Danish  towns,  of  requiring 
ordination  from  Canterbury,  the  city  of  Limerick  presents  an  ex- 
ception, in  the  instance  of  its  first  bishop,  Gilbert; — this  zealous 
prelate,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  Irishman,!  having  been 
already  a  bishop  when  placed  over  Limerick.  From  letters, 
still  extant,  which  passed  between  him  and  Anselm,  we  learn 
that  they  had  been  acquainted  with  each  other  at  Rouen  4  and 
Gilibert,  in  writing  to  the  archbishop,  says,  "  I  send  you  as  a 
little  token,  both  of  my  poverty  and  affection,  twenty-five  small 
pearls, §  the  best,  though  worthless,  that  I  could  procure,  and  I 
entreat  of  you  not  to  be  unmindful  of  me  in  your  prayers."  The 
archbishop,  in  his  answer  to  this  letter,  without  pointing  out  the 
particular  abuses  of  which  he  complains,  intimates  generally  a 
no  less  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Irish  church  than  had  been 
expressed  by  bis  predecessor,  Lanfranc;  and  presses  earnestly 
on  his  brother  prelate,  the  duty  of  correcting,  as  far  as  lay  in 


*  Od  the  return  of  Malchus  from  England,  after  his  consecration,  he  aud  the  Danes 
of  Waterford  bnilt  the  Cathedral  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  now  called  Christ  Church. 
—See  Smith's  Hi*/,  of  Waterford,  chap.  4. 

f  Lanigan,  chap.  £5.  §  9.  A  tract  written  by  Gillibert,  called  M  De  Statu  Ec 
clesia?,"  and  giving  an  account  of  a  painted  image  of  the  Church  which  he  had  made, 
will  be  found  in  Ushers  Syiloge,  ep.  30.  Among  the  various  utensil*  for  the  service 
of  the  church,  which  according,  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  this  treatise,  were  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  bishop,  is  mentioned  the  Judicial  Iron,  an  instrument  of  purga- 
tion, or  trial,  the  use  of  which  was  common  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  and 
most  probably,  from  this  mention  of  it  by  Gillibert,  prevailed  also  in  Ireland.  Ib. 
ep.  31. 

t  "Quoniam  autem  olim  nos  apod  Kothomagam  iovicem  cognovimus  S^loy. 
ep  32. 

$  "MunuBculum  panpertatis  meac  et  devotionis  transmittto,  zzv.  margarituUs  in 
ter  optimas  et  viliores;  et  rogo  ne  sitis  immemor  mei  in  orationibns  vestria.r— Of 
the  pearls  found  io  the  lake  of  Killaroey,  a  writer  in  the  Philosophical  Transact. 
(vol.  xviii.)  says: — u  1  myself  saw  one  pearl  bought  for  50*.  thnt  was  valued  at  40*. 
A  miller  took  out  a  pearl  which  be  sold  for  10/.  to  one  who  sold  it  to  the  late  l^ady 
Glenaoly  for  30/.  with  whom  1  saw  it  in  a  necklace.  She  refused  80/.  for  it  from 
the  late  Duchess  ofOrmond." 
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his  power,  so  grievous  a  state  of  things,  by  implanting  moral 
and  good  doctrines  among  the  people  over  whom  he  spiritually 
presides. 

But  by  far  the  most  gloomy  picture  drawn  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion and  morals  in  Ireland  at  this  time,  is  that  which  remains  to 
us  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  St.  Bernard, — an  effusion, 
which,  together  with  the  fervid  and  impetuous  zeal  that  marked 
his  whole  life  and  writings,  betrays  also  no  small  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration  and  over-statement  which  naturally  be- 
longs to  such  a  temperament/  The  marriage  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  intrusion  of  laymen  into  ecclesiastical  property, — the  two 
great  scandals  that  then  drew  down  the  fulminalions  of  popes 
and  councils — were  the  chief  irregularities  that  provoked  the 
anger  of  St.  Bernard  against  Ireland;  and  in  the  known  and 
flagrant  fact  of  so  many  married  laymen  having  usurped  the 
rank  and  prerogatives  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  saint 
found,  it  must  be  owned,  a  subject  highly  deserving  of  his  most 
stern  and  denunciatory  censure. 

Of  the  fidelity,  however,  of  his  general  picture  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  there  appear  good  reasons  for  feeling  dis  rustful. 
Having  never  himself  been  in  the  country,  and  deriving  his  sole 
information  from  natives,  on  the  spot — a  source  of  intelligence, 
too  apt,  in  all  times,  to  be  embittered  by  local  and  factious  pre- 
judices— he  was  led  to  generalise  upon  particular  cases,  not 
always  in  themselves  authentic,  and  thus  to  present,  on  the 
whole,  a  false,  or  at  least  exaggerated,  representation.  Learn- 
ing, for  instance,  that  in  the  diocese  of  Connor — a  place  to 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  task  he  was  employed  upon,+ 
his  inquiries  were  chiefly  directed — there  prevailed  a  frightful 
degree  of  immorality  and  barbarism,  this  vehement  censor  ex- 
tends the  charge  at  once  to  the  whole  kingdom ;  and,  from 
ignorance  of  the  peculiar  forms  observed  in  the  marriage  of 
the  Irish,  imputes  to  them,  among  other  irregularities,  that  "they 
did  not  enter  into  lawful  wedlock."  This  charge,  followed  up 
by  what  Giraldus  alleged  at  a  later  period,  namely  that  the 
natives  "did  not  yet  contract  marriage,"  has  furnished  grounds 

♦  As  is  said  by  a  French  author,  who  truly  edited  the  writings  of  o:te  of  hi*  victims 
Abelard,  whe  spared  nobody, "—nee  enim  ulli  pepercit.— See  Bayle,  art.  Si.  Ber- 
nard. 

t  He  was  then  writing  his  Life  of  St.  Malacby.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  bis  account  of  the  state  of  Connor  :—M  Tune  intellexit  homo  l>ri  non  ad  homines 
se  sed  ad  bestias  destinatam.  Nasqaani  adhoc  tales  ezpertus  fnerat  in  quanta - 
canque  barbarie;^  nnsquam  repererat  sic  protervos  ad  mores,  sic  feralen  ad  ntus, 
sic  ad  fidem  impios,  ad  leges  barbaros/*  etc.  After  quoting  the  whole  of  this  de- 
<  ription,  Camden  adds,—"  Thus  St.  Bernard;— and,  as  I  are  informed,  the  present 
buhop,  even  at  this  day,  is  hardly  able  to  give  a  better  character  of  his  flock/ 
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for  accusing  the  Irish  of  those  times  of  having  lived  in  a  stale 
of  almost  universal  concubinage ;  whereas,  in  both  instances, 
the  meaning  of  a  charge  so  ambiguously  worded  was  not  that 
the  Irish  dispensed  with  the  ceremony  of  marriage  altogether, 
but  that  they  did  not  contract  it  in  that  particular  form  which 
the  English  and  some  other  nations  considered  alone  to  be 
lawful/ 

There  was,  doubtless,  then,  as  there  has  been  unfortunately 
at  most  periods  of  our  history,  quite  enough  in  the  real  condition 
of  the  country  to  mourn  over  and  condemn,  without  calling  in 
also  the  hand  of  calumny  to  add  new  shadows  to  the  picture. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  the  reign  of  Murkertach, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable — his  dedication  of  the  royal  city  of 
Cashel  to  the  uses  of  the  Church — has  already  been  mentioned. 
In  the  year  1111  a  great  synod,  of  which  neither  the  objects  or 
acts  are  clearly  specified,  was  held  at  Fiodh-JSngusa,  or 
y£ngus's  Grove,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famed  hill 
of  Usneach,  where,  of  old,  the  Druids  held  their  rites.  At  this 
convention,  besides  Murkertach  and  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom, 
there  attended  also  Moelmurry,  archbishop  of  Cashel — this  see 
having  been  lately  elevated  to  archiepiscopal  rank — 50  other 
bishops,  300  priests,  and  3,000  persons  of  the  clerical  order. 
Shortly  after  this  national  meeting,  there  was  held  another  great 
synod  at  Rath-Breasail,f  presided  over  by  Gillibert,  bishop  of 
Limerick,  who  was  then  apostolic  legate  in  Ireland,  and  the 
first,  it  appears,  appointed  to  that  high  office.  By  this  synod  a 
regular  division  of  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  was  made,  and  their 
respective  boundaries  fixed  $  while  by  another  important  rcgu- 

•  See  an  explanation  by  Dr.  Lanigan  (Hint.  c.  xxvi.  note  5*2.)  of  the  two  different 
.torts  of  sponsalia,  or  espousals,  distinguished  by  the  old  canon  law  ;  one  cnlled  dr 
priesrnti.  and  the  other  de  futuro.  The  latter  torm  of  contract,  called  in  English 
bttrothment,  in  what  was  chiefly  practised  by  the  Irish  ;  and  that  their  marriages 
were  by  high  authority  considered  legitimate,  appears  from  the  language  nsed 
on  the  subject  by  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  the  former  of  whom  speaks  of  the  lawfully 
wedded  wives ot  the  Irish  :  u legitime  sibi  copnlatara  nxorem;" — "legitime  sibi  co- 
pulntas." — See  their  letters,  above  referred  to,  in  archbishop  Usher's  Syflotje. 

f  Supposed  to  be  tlie  same  as  Hy-Bressail,  now  Clanbrassil,  in  the  county  of 
Armagh. 

%  Exclusive  of  Dublin,  which  was  left  subject  to  Canterbury,  there  were  to  be,  ac 
cording  to  this  division,  twenty-four  dioceses:  twelve  in  Leath-Cuinn,  or  the  north- 
ern portion  of  Ireland,  subject  to  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  twelve  in  the 
southern  portion,  or  l.enth-iViogti,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Cashel. 
wOn  looking  over  the  boundaries,"  says  Dr.  Lanigan,"  maiked  for  these  dioceses,  a 
very  great  part  of  which  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out  at  present,  on  account  of  the 
changes  of  names,  it  is  clear  that  the  synod  intended,  besides  reducing  the  number  of 
sees,  to  render  all  the  dioceses  of  Ireland  nearly  of  equal  extent;  but  it  did  not 
succeed  to  any  considerable  degree  in  reducing  the  number:  whereas  we  find 
at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Kells,  in  1152,  many  more  sees  than  those  here  laid 
down ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  snid  twentv-four  sees  not  even  spoken  of. 
as  if.  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  Rath-Breasail,  they  had  either  not  been  esta- 
blished, or  had.  ina  very  short  time,  ceaned  to  exist."— Chap.  25.  §  14. 
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latioD,  it  was  declared  that  the  church  revenues  and  lands  allotted 
to  the  several  bishops  for  their  maintenance,  were  exempted  from 
tribute,  chief  rents,  and  other  public  contributions. 

Among  the  abuses  complained  of  by  St.  Bernard  in  Ireland, 
was  the  excessive  number  of  bishops, — an  evil  partly  caused, 
as  already  has  been  explained,  by  the  practice  adopted,  from 
the  example  of  the  primitive  church,  of  appointing  chorepiscopi, 
or  rural  bishops;  and  this  multiplication  of  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  synod  of  Clanbrassil  to 
correct.  So  far  was  their  purpose,  however,  from  being  at- 
tained, that  at  the  time  of  the  great  council  of  Kells,  about  thirty 
years  alter,  the  bishoprics  alone,  exclusive  of  the  archiepiscopal 
sees,  amounted  in  number  to  thirty-four. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

- 

Learned  Irishmen  of  the  Eleventh  Century.— Tigernaeh,  the  Chronicler.— Great 
Value  of  hi*  Annals.— Dates  of  Eclipses  preserved  by  him.— Proof  of  the  Anti- 
quity of  Irish  Records. — MariannsScotns. — Acconnt  of  his  Works.— -St.  Colman. 
a  Patron  Snint  of  Austria  — Helias,  of  the  Monastery  of  MonagtiHu,  introduced 
first  the  Roman  Chant  at  Cologne  — Monastery  erected  for  the  Irish  at  Erford. — 
Another  at  Folda.— Poems  by  MacLiag,  the  Secretary  of  Brian  Bora.— Flann 

.  and  Gilla-Coemao,  Metrical  Ohronographer*. — Learning  of  Uilla-Coeraan  — Visit 
of  Solgenas,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  to  the  Schools  of  Ireland.— English  Students 
at  Armagh. 

Before  we  advance  any  further  into  the  twelfth  century,  I 
shall  briefly  advert  to  the  few  distinguished  names  in  literature 
and  science,  that  lie  thinly  but  shiningly  scattered  throughout 
the  period  we  have  just  traversed;  this  being  a  portion  of  my 
historic  task,  which,  as  offering  a  change  and  relief  from  its  or- 
dinary details,  I  would  not  willingly  omit.  Of  that  class  of 
humble  but  useful  writers,  the  annalists,  who  merely  narrate, 
says  Cicero,  without  adorning  the  course  of  public  affairs, 
Ireland  produced  m  this  century,  two  of  the  most  eminent, 
perhaps,  in  all  Europe,  Marian  us  Scotus  and  Tigernaeh.  The 
latter  of  these  writers,  whose  valuable  annals  have  been  of  the 
sept  called  the  Muireadhaigh,  or  Murrays,  in  Connaught,  and 
was  abbot  of  Clonmacnois.  His  Annals,  which  were  brought 
down  by  him  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1 088,  are  scarcely  more 
valuable  for  the  materials  of  history  which  their  own  pages 
furnish,  than  for  the  proofs  they  afford  of  still  earlier  records 
existing  when  they  were  written  ;* — records  which,  as  appear 

*  "We  have,  accordingly,  fragments  preserved  by  Tigernaeh  of  Irish  writers, 
who  flourished  so  early  as  before  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  centuries,  whose  names,  who**- 
periods,  whose  very  words  are  preserved,  aud  the  antiquity  of  whose  idiom  con 
firms,  tu  a  certainty,  the  ancient  date  which  Tigernaeh  himself  assigns  to  thrrn."— 
Ur.  O'Connor,  Ep.  Nunc.  Rer.  Hib.  Scrip,  civi. 
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from  the  dates  of  eclipses  preserved  by  this  chronicler,  and 
which  could  not  otherwise  than  by  written  memorials  have 
reached  him  so  accurately/  must  have  extended,  at  least,  as 
far  back  as  the  period  when  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  country. 

Another  service  conferred  on  the  cause  of  Irish  antiquities 
by  this  work,  independently  of  its  own  intrinsic  utility,  arises 
from  the  number  of  metrical  fragments  we  find  scattered 
throughout  its  pages,  cited  from  writings  still  more  ancient, 
which  were  then  evidently  existing,  though  at  present  no  other 
vestige  of  them  remains.  That  Tigernach  had  access  to  some 
library  or  libraries  furnished  with  books  of  every  description. y 
is  manifest  from  his  numerous  references;  and  the  correctness 
of  his  citations  from  foreign  authors,  with  whose  works  we  are 
acquainted,  may  be  taken  as  a  surety  for  the  genuineness  of  his 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  oar  own  native  authors,  now  lost: 
— thus  affording  an  answer  to  those  sceptical  objectors  who, 
because  there  are  extant  no  Irish  manuscripts^:  of  an  earlier  date 
than  about  the  eleventh  or  tenth  century,  contend  that  our 
pretensions  to  a  vernacular  literature,  in  the  two  or  three  cen- 
turies preceding  that  period,  must  be  mere  imposture  or  self- 
delusion. 

Marianus  Scotus,  the  contemporary  of  Tigernach,  and,  as 
some  suppose,  a  monk  in  the  very  monastery  over  which  he 
presided,§  stands,  as  a  chronographer,  among  the  highest  of  his 
times.  He  wrote  also  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  a  copy 
of  which,  transcribed  by  himself,  is  still  extant  in  the  imperial 
library  of  Vienna.  Leaving  Ireland  about  the  year  1056,  this 
learned  man  joined  at  first  a  religious  community  of  his  own 
countrymen,  at  Cologne,  and  from  thence  repaired  to  Fulda, 
where  he  remained  a  recluse  for  the  space  often  years.  Being 

*  "Quod  ait  inquires  unde  harmn  defectionam  notitiam  hauler  it  Tigernachus,  aut 

?aa  raiiooe  eas  ad  Regain  t iibernorum  anno*  poinerit  tarn  accurate  accommodate  ? 
d  procul  dtihio  etfrcisse  rexpondeo,  nori  calculi*  astronomicis,  aed  veterum  ope 
Scnutoram  tlibernieiisium,  qui  ea  qme  vel  ipsi  vide  runt,  vet  qua?  in  Mona«tirioruni 
Hibliothecis  reposita  erant,  ad  poaterorum  memoriaiu  servavere."— Dr.  O'Connor, 
Ep  Nunc.  Her.  Hib.  Scrip,  p.  xevhi. 

f  M  Bibliothecam  penes  ae  habuisse  patet.  omni  librorura  genere  refertarn,  nnde 
plures  adducit  auctores,  tam  externa  qtiam  Hibernos,  quorum  qua:  aupersunt  opera, 
ab  eo  accurate,  etiam  quoad  verba  prodncta,  plane  indicant  entn  relqiios  jam  de- 
flendos,  pari  fidelitate,  etiam  quoad  verba  produxiaae  "—lb.  |».cxviii. 

We  find  in  the  obituary  of  Armagh  not  many  years  after  Tigemnch  flourished* 
a  notice  of  tbe  death  of  the  chief  antiquary  and  librarian  of  that  school. — "Frinib 
(  riochare  a  leabhar  Coimhed." 

%  For  remarka  on  the  cause  which  led  to  ihe  loaa  of  the  earlier  manuscripts,  see 
First  Yold.u  e  of  this  Work.  chap.  14. 

§  Thin  supposition,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation,  arose  from  the 
mention  which  he  m  ikes  of  a  certain  Tigernach.  as  being  the  superior  of  the-  es- 
tablishment he  belonged  to  before  he  left  Ireland.-"  Hoc  autem  raihi  retnlit  Tiger 
uacb,  Senior  mens." 
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removed  from  thence,  by  order  of  ibe  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
to  Menlz,  he  was  there  again,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  shut  up, 

and  remained  a  recluse  till  the  year  oi  his  death,  1080.  In 
one  of  the  chief  merits  of  a  chronicler,  that  of  skilfully  turning 
to  account  the  labour  of  his  predecessors,  Marianus  appears 
to  have  been  pre-eminent;  and  a  learned  antiquary,  in  speaking 
of  the  use  thus  made  by  him  of  Asset  's  interesting  Life  of  Kins 
Alfred,  says  that,  "  enamoured  with  the  flowers  of  that  work, 
he  transplanted  them  to  shine  like  stars  in  his  own  patrcs.'1 

It  appears  that,  by  Marianus,  as  well  as  by  his  couulryinan, 
Tigernach,  who  had  never  been  out  of  Ireland,  the  error  of 
the  Dionysian  Cycle  was  clearly  perceived  ;  and  to  the  former 
is  even  attributed  the  credit  of  having  endeavoured,  however 
ifully,  to  correct  it.  -j 
Marianus,^  there  appeared,  in  this  century,  several 
other  distinguished  Irishmen  on  the  Continent;  among  the  fore 
most  of  whom  may  be  mentioned  St.  Colman,  whom  Austria 
placed  on  the  list  of  her  patrons,  and  whose  praise  was  cele- 
brated in  an  ode  by  Stabius,  the  historiographer  of  the  emperor 

*  Leland,  Cmnment.  rfe  Scrip.  Briton.  The  following  is  the  florid  language 
of  the  peat  antiquary:  MQaarum  el  Marianus  Scotas  venue  tate  totua  captus,  flores 
ex  etsdem  avidus,  veluti  stellulas,  quibus  suam  inpolaret  historian)  ■elegit  "  Chap, 
cxix. 

t  Sigebert  f  Chrome).  According  to  the  editor,  however,  of  Marianus  (Basil 
lfx>9,  of  which  edition  there  is  a  splendid  copy  in  the  British  Museum),  thin  chro- 
nicler succeeded  in  correcting  the  errors  of  this  cycle:  u  Prsrstitit  mehercle  MnranuK 
hie  noster  quod  eoruni  qui  IVmporum  rationes  descripserunt  nemo  hactenus  ten- 
tavit.  Errorea  enim  in  Cycli  Deceinnoralis  ratiocinatione  a  Dionysio  iutroducto*, 
animadversione  ntudiosa  corremit.*1  This  enthusiastic  editor  is  perhaps  hardly  to 
be  trailed,  as,  besides  adorning  the  recluse  of  the  cell  with  every  possible  talent 
and  accomplishment,  he  tells  ns  that  be  travelled  almost  over  the  whole  globe.  Rat 
flenry  de  Knyghton  also  assigns  to  Marianus  the  credit  of  baring  been  the  fin* 
who  corrected  the  error  of  the  Dionysian  period.  This  chronicler,  whose  testimony 
to  the  merit  of  Marianus  has  escaped,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  notice  of  Dr.  O'Connor, 
thus  explains  the  mode  in  which  our  countryman  corrected  the  Cycle.  M  Itaque  ab 
initio*  seculi  auoos  siugulos  recenseus  xxii  annus  qui  cyclis  pradicti*  derrant  super - 
addidit." 

%  In  the  instance  of  Marianus.  as  in  many  others  which  1  have  had  occasion 
to  notice,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  transfer  to  Scotland  a  reputation  w  hich  belongs 
legitimately  to  Ireland  On  these  points,  the  learned  of  the  Continent  show  far  more 
accuracy,  not  to  say  honesty,  than  some  of  our  authorities  nearer  home.  Among 
the  maoy  proofs  collected  by  Usher  in  confirmation  of  Ireland's  right  to  Marianus, 
the  following  maybe  worth  mentioning.  In  the  great  controversy  arising  out  of 
the  claim  of  Edward  I  to  a  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland,  Mariaous  Scotui 
was  one  of  (he  authorities  brought  forward  by  the  Knglisb  kins; ;  and  again,  when 
the  same  claim  was  revived  under  Henry  IV.  this  chron-cler  wan  appealed  to,  as  a 
Scottish  authority,  in  favour  of  his  pretensions.  But  the  advocate  who  argued 
for  the  rights  of  Robert,  in  allowing  full  credit  to  Marianus.  contended,  and  suc- 
cessfully that  he  was  a  Scot  of  Hi  hernia,  not  of  Scotland. — EccUt.  Primord. 
p.  735. 

It  is  curious  that  Marianus  himself  «  as,  as  for  as  can  be  discovered,  the  first  writer 
by  whom  the  name  of  Scotia,  appropriated  previously  to  Ireland  alone,  was  given  to 
the  present  Scotland.— -See  a  Letter  of  Lynch  (the  author  of  Cambrensi*  E versus) 
appended  to  O'tfaherty's  Ogygia  Vindwattd. 

I  * 
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Maximilian/  Having  been  unjustly  seized  and  executed  as  a 
spy,  some  circumstances  of  a  miraculous  nature  are  said  to  have 
occurred  at  the  saint's  death,  io  consequence  of  which  he  re- 
ceived the  honours  of  martyrdom;  and  a  Benedictine  mo- 
nastery was  established,  in  memory  of  his  name,  at  Melck, 
which  still  exists,  it  appears,  in  great  splendour.  Another  Irish 
saint,  named  Helias,  or  Elias,  who  had  come  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Monaghan,  paid  a  visit,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  to 
Rome,  and  is  recorded  as  the  first  who  brought  from  thence 
the  Roman  chant,  or  church  music,  to  Cologne-! 

So  great  was  the  resort  iu  those  times  of  Irishmen  to  Ger- 
many, that  in  1 036  a  monastery  was  erected  for  them,  at  Erford, 
by  the  bishop  Walter  de  Glysbcrg.  There  were  likewise  a 
number  of  Irish  monks  at  Fulda,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  whom,  St.  Amnichad,  died  a  recluse  in  that  monastery  some 
years  before  Marianus  entered  it ;  and  so  strong  an  impression 
had  he  left  of  the  sanctity  of  his  character,  that,  as  we  learn 
on  the  authority  of  the  cbronographer  just  mentioned,!  it  was 
believed  that  lights  were  occasionally  seen,  and  psalmody  heard, 
over  his  tomb;  and  Marianus,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  celebrated 
mass  over  that  tomb  every  day  for  ten  years. 

Judging  of  the  internal  condition  of  Ireland  at  this  period, 
even  as  represented  in  the  friendly  pages  of  her  own  annals, 
without  taking  into  account  the  unsightly  picture  drawn  by  a 
foreign  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  of  her  pious 
and  learned  sons  as  could  make  their  way  to  shores  more  fa- 
vourable to  their  pursuits  should  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the 
power.  Not  that,  even  in  this  dark  age,  the  celebrated  schools 
of  the  country  had  ceased  to  be  cherished  or  frequented,  nor  is 
there  any  want  of,  at  least,  names  of  reputed  eminence  to  grace 
the  obituaries  of  the  different  monasteries ; — scarcely  a  year 
elapsing  without  honourable  mention  in  these  records  of  some 

•  Snrins,  Vies  df*  Ki'mts.  !u  the  commencement  of  the  historiographer's  ode 
there  is  an  allusion  to  this  Irish  saint's  royal  descent,  and  his  visit  to  the  Hok 
Land:  — 

M  Austria?  sanrtns  ranitnr  uatronns, 
Fnlguhtm  sidus  radians 'ab  arcto; 
Scotiae  gentis  Culominnns  acer, 
Kfftia  Proles. 
M  Illedcim  sanctam  Solvnv>rum  urbem 
Trunsiil,  dulcem  ijatrtam  relmquens, 
Regios  fastns,  trabeam,  coronam, 

Sceptraque  t^Dipsit.'' 

T  Lanigan,  Ilitt.  Eccles.  c.  xxiv.  §  2. 

t  Fforeoce  of  Worcester,  ad  una.  1043.  Aa  Asser  and  Marianus  hail  both  copif 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  so  Florence  of  Worcester,  coming  sliil  later,  transcribed  nmi 
-'•"'oolated  Marianus —See  Preface  to  Ingram's  Sai"-  Chrc 
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pri  sons  thought  worthy  of  commemoration,  either  as  poets, 
theologians,  antiquaries,  or  scribes/ 

Early  in  this  century  died  MacLiag,  to  whom  several  poems, 
still  extant,  are  attributed.  Chief  OHamh,  or  Doctor,  of  Ireland, 
and  secretary  to  Brian  Bora,  whom  be  is  said  to  have  survived 
but  a  year,  this  port's  muse  was  principally  employed,  as  far 
as  may  be  judged  from  the  pieces  remaining  under  his  name,  j 
in  commemorating  the  warlike  achievements  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter, and  lamenting  over  his  loss. 

Some  curious  historical  poems  by  Flann  and  Gilia-Coeman, 
two  metrical  chronographers  of  this  century,  have  furnished  a 
subject  for  much  learned  comment  to  the  pen  of  the  reverend 
editor  of  the  Irish  Chronicles ;  who,  in  proof  of  the  accuracy 
of  Gilla-Coeman's  chronological  computations,  has  shown  that 
all  the  dates  assigned  by  him  to  the  great  events  of  Scripture- 
history  coincide,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  with  those  laid  down  by 
no  less  authorities  than  Scaliger,  Petavius,  and  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton4  1*  should  have  been  added  by  the  learned  doctor,  that 
when  coming  to  apply  this  chronological  skill  to  the  ancient 
history  of  his  own  country,  Coeman  was  found  to  be  by  no 
means  so  trustworthy,  and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason ;  having 
in  his  former  task  been  guided  by  an  acquaintance  with  foreign 
historians ;  whereas,  in  calculating  the  successions  of  the  kings 
of  his  own  country,  he  was  led  away  partly  by  the  national  vanity 
on  this  point,  and  partly  by  the  grave  fictions  of  the  bardic  histo- 
rians who  had  preceded  him.  The  author  of  the  Ogygia,  who 
adopted  Coeman  as  his  chief  guide,  in  computing  the  periods 
of  the  early  Irish  kings,  has  been  thereby  led  into  such  wild 
and  absurd  flights  of  chronology ,§  as  even  the  most  sanguine 
of  his  brother  antiquarians  have  refused  lo  sanction. 

•  uAi  to  the  ancient  Scribes  of  the  Iri«h,  I  cannot  understand  them  in  any 
other  sense  than  as  Readers  ofDivinity."—  Ware.  Antiq  chap,  xxv  §  3.  Il  ahould 
rather  be  said,  perhaps,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scribes  of  the  Hebrews  were 
both  writers  and  doctors  of  the  law,  so  the  scribes  of  the  Irish  were  at  once  writers 
and  doctors  of  divinity. 

t  Trans.  Iberno-Celt.  Society,  iciv.  In  their  record  of  the  decease  of  this 
|*>et,  the  Fonr  Masters  have  introduced  two  distichs.  or  ranns,  of  his  composition, 
which  give  by  no  means  a  favourable  notion  of  his  poetic  powers  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  from  the  fragments  of  this  nature  scattered  throughout  the  Annals,  that  the 
rhyming  of  one  hemistich  to  the  other,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  rytlnn  and  flow  of 
the  words  to  song,  were  all  that  the  writers  of  these  ranns  attended  to  ;  as  with 
but  few  exceptions,  their  meaning  i«  of  the  most  negative  description. 

%  "Qiiam  accorataesint  Coemani  rationes  patebit  ex  subiuncta  tabula,  in  qna  cum 
rationibus  Scaligeri,  Fergnsoni,  Usserii,  Petavii,  et  Newtoni.  conferuntur." — See 
the  Rev.  Doctor's  notes  on  Coe  man's  poem,  Proleyom.  xxxv. 

$  By  this  enthuKiastic  calculator  the  date  of  the  arrival  ot  the  Milesian  colony 
in  Ireland  is  placed  as  far  back  in  antiquity  as  the  time  when  king  Solomou  reigned 
in  Jernsalem.  This  w.is  too  much  even  for  Mr  O'Connor  of  Belanagare ;— at  least 
us  his  later  and  more  modified  views  of  Irish  antiquity.  See  his  very  candid  retrac- 
ationson  the  subject,  Coiled,  llibern.  vol.  ui. 
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Though  somewhat  anticipating,  in  point  of  time,  it  may  save 
the  trouble,  perhaps,  of  future  repetition  and  reference,  to  state, 
while  touching  on  the  subject,  that  the  chronological  list  of 
the  Irish  kings,  which  had  by  Coeman  been  brought  down  to 
the  time  of  St  Patrick,  was  by  another  metrical  chronographer, 
Gilla-Moduda,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  continued  to  the  death  of  Malachy  II.,  in  a  poem  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  ranns.  or  strophes,  much  in  the  manner 
of  the  metrical  list  of  the  Dalriadic  kings,  composed  in  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III. 

Among  the  native  authors  of  this  period,  whose  works  were 
produced  at  home,  may  be  included  Dubdalethe,  a  nominal  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh, — being  one  of  those  laymen  whose  usur- 
pation of  this  sec  was  denounced  so  vehemently  by  St.  Bernard. 
The  saint  acknowledged,  however,  in  the  midst  of  his  ire,  that 
these  intruders  were  men  of  literary  acquirements;*  and  Dub- 
dalethe, one  of  the  number,  gave  proof  of  his  claim  to  this 
character  by  writing  some  Annals  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland  (to 
which  reference  is  more  than  once  made  in  the  chronicles  that 
have  reached  us),f  as  well  as  an  accouut  of  the  archbishops 
of  Armagh,  down  to  his  own  time. 

While  thus  not  a  few  of  the  natives  themselves  continued 
to  cultivate,  even  in  those  stormy  times,  most  of  the  studies  for 
which  their  country  was  once  so  famous,  neither  does  it  appear 
that  the  attractions  and  advantages  by  which  foreign  students 
were  formerly  drawn  to  their  schools,  had  altogether  at  this  dark 
period:):  ceased.  An  instance  to  the  contrary,  indeed,  is  afforded 
in  the  case  of  Sulgenus,  afterwards  bishop  of  St  David's,  who 
•* moved  by  the  love,"  as  we  are  told,  "of  study,  set  out,  in 
imitation  of  his  ancestors,  to  visit  the  land  of  the  Irish,  so  won- 
derfully celebrated  for  learning."  Having  been  driven  back  by 
a  storm  to  his  own  country,  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  lapse 
of  time  that  he  again  ventured  on  the  voyage,  when,  reaching 

•  M  Vir!  uxorati  et  absque  ordinibns,  literati  l  amen. — Fit.  M aiae h.  chap.  vii- 
\  Annnl.  Ult.  ad  ann.  962  and  1021  ;  alao  in  the  Annuls  of  the  Four  Masters- 
ad  ann.  978,  there  will  be  found  some  verses  of  this  prelate  cited.    See  Ware  {Bit- 
hops),  Lanigan,  chap.         §  4.  and  Fer.  Bib.  Srrtp.  Ep.  Nunc.  cm. 

\  According  to  some  authorities,  the  schools  of  Ire'and  hnd,  in  a  great  decree, 
revived  at  this  period.  u  Les  ccoUs."  says  Geogbegan,  M etoient  deja  bien  retabhes 
dans  Tiutervalle  de  la  jonmee  de  Clontarf,  jnsqifa  l'arriv*e  des  Anglois.  principa- 
lement  celles  d'Ardmach."—  t  ome  i.  part  2.  chap.  7.  Archbishop  Usher,  by  tra.  ing 
through  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  a  succession  of  professors  of  divinity  at  Armagh, 
has  shown  (hit  even  through  the  gloom  and  storms  of  the  Danish  persecution  some 
vestiges  of  that  nobie  school  may  be  discerned  :— -M  Qua;  idcirco  commemoravimns, 
•it  Ardmachansr  academia?,  inter  medias  Norwegiensis  tempestatis  procelhw,  eroer- 

Eentis.  aliqua  deprehendi  possint  vestigia.*'—  Fccles.  Primord.  p.  861.  Dr.  Camp- 
ell  (Strictures,  ice.)  has  thus  misrepresented  the  import  of  Ibis  passage:—44  VVhicff 
I  have  enumerated,  in  order  to  trace  the  thriving  state  of  the  university  of  Ar 
wagh  during  the  severest  tempests  of  the  Norman  dc\ Halation." 
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the  country  of  the  Scots  in  safety,  he  remained  there  tranquilly 
for  more  than  ten  years,  studying  constantly  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  storing  his  mind  with  the  spiritual  weahh  which  they 
contained.  Such  is  the  account  given,  in  a  poem  written  by  his 
awn  son,*  of  the  studious  labours  of  bishop  Sulgenus  in  the 
schools  of  Ireland  at  this  period;  and  Usher  cites  the  poem 
as  a  proof  that  the  study  of  letters  had  at  this  time  revived  in 
the  country,  and  that  Ireland,  even  in  the  eleventh  century,  was 
biil I  "  a  storehouse  of  the  most  learned  and  holy  men."  f 

In  recording  one  of  the  great  conflagrations  that  occurred 
in  this  century  at  Armagh,  (he  Four  Masters  state  that  the  part 
of  the  city  called  the  Trutn  8(ixon,~\  that  is,  the  division  in- 
habited by  the  Saxons,  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  fire. 
That  this  region  of  the  city  may  have  been  originally  so  called, 
from  its  having  been  the  principal  quarters  of  the  English 
students  at  Armagh,  appears  highly  probable.  Hut  to  conclude, 
merely  from  its  being  named  on  this  occasion,  that  there  were 
at  that  time  any  such  students  in  the  citv,  is  one  of  those  era 
tuitous  assumptions  which  show  more  the  wish  to  prove  a  de- 
sired point  than  the  power. 

•  Syllogt  Prefat. 

"Exetnplo  pntram  commotos  araore  tegendi, 
Kit  aa  Hibernos  Sophia,  mirabtle,  claros. 
Sed,  enm  jam  cimbA  voluiaset  adire  revectu* 
Famosam  gentem  scriptoria  atone  magistris, 
Appulit  ad  patriarn,  ventorom  flatibiis  actua 
Nomine  qnain  noto  perhibent  Albania  longe ; 
Ac  remoratas  ibi  certe  turn  qninqoe  per  aonos 
Intlt- fc saua  agit  votum,  8cc. 
His  ita  riigrstifl  Scotorum  \isitat  arva  : 
Ac  moz  scripturaa  multo  roeditamioe  sacras 
Legis  divine?  scrutator,  ssrpe  rvtractans  ; 
Art  ibi  per  denoa  triceosjam  placidoa  aunoa 
Coogregut  immensam  pretioso  pondere  massam,"  &C. 

*t  uRevixisse  ta  men  bona  mm  literarum  studia,  et  aecolo  adhuc  undecimo  habitant 
fiiinae  tliberniam  (at  in  Vita  Florentii  loquitur  Franciacos  (laillimannns)  viroram 
KtnctUsimorvm  doct urtmorum que  officinam."  Another  concluaion  which  Uaher 
drawa  from  this  poem  ia,  that  the  name  of  Scots  was  still  in  the  eleventh  century 
applied,  x«t'  «£oxat,  to  the  Iriah. 

*  Stih  do  trim  Sax.  IV  Mag.  ad  a  do.  1092.  u  The  present 4  English  Street,' " 
«ay<t  Stuart,  u  seems  clearly  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  oUT  denomination 
4  Trian  Sewenagb,'  or  the  Saxon  portion  of  the  city  »-H,s/.  Memoirs  of  the  Citw 

J         *  relit <y  ,  K 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Interregnum  of  Fifteen  Yean.— Contention  among  the  Irish  Princes  for  tne  Mo 
narchy. — Tordelvach  O'Connor,  the  successful  Candidate. — Account  of  the  Reign* 
of  the  O'Urian  Princes. —  Decline  of  Tordelvach's  pood  Fortune. — Is  opposed  by 
O'Loclio,  King  of  Tirone. — Interference  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Quarrels  of  the 
Princes.— Its  salutary  Effects  — DeaA  of  Tordelvach.— Synod  of  Kells.-Pal- 
Uums  distributed  by  the  Pope's  Legate.  Paparo. — Labours  and  Death  of  the  great 
Saint  Mabchy. — First  Introduction  of  Tithes  into  Ireland. — Misrepresentations 
respecting  the  Irish  Church  corrected. — Martogh  O'l^ochlin  acknowledged  King 
of  Ireland  — Is  killed  in  Battle  — Various  Synods  held  during  his  Reign.— Ro- 
deric  O'Connor,  King  of  Connaoght,  succeeds  to  the  Monarchy- — Great  Convention 
at  Athboy. — Abductiou  of  the  Wife  of  O'Ruarc  by  Derinot,  King  of  Leinster. — 
Supposed,  but  erroneously,  to  have  been  the  immediate  Cause  of  th«*  Invasion  of 
Ireland  by  the  English  —  Enmity  betweeu  O'Ruarc  and  Dermot  — The  latter, 
expelled  from  his  Dominion*,  embarks  for  England. — Design*  of  Henry  II.  upon 
Ireland.— Obtains  a  Grant  of  that  Island  from  Pope  Adrian  IV. 

After  (he  death  of  Donald  O'Lochlin,  who,  for  the  two  years 
during  which  he  survived  his  co-regnant,  Murkertach,  reigned 
by  right,  and  without  competitor,  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
there  ensued  an  interregnum  of  fifteen  years,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  all  the  various  elements  of  strife  and  confusion, 
that  had  ever  mixed  themselves  with  the  course  of  Irish  polity, 
continued  to  rage  in  full  ferment  and  force.  The  most  en- 
terprising among  the  candidates  for  the  monarchy,  and  he  who, 
at  last,  carried  off  that  high  prize,  was  Tordelvac  O'Connor, 
king  of  Connaught,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  du- 
ring the  latter  years  of  the  reigns  of  Murkertach  and  O'Lo- 
chlin, by  frequent  and  fierce  incursions  into  the  other  pro- 
vinces;* and,  in  one  of  these  sanguinary  inroads,  was  left  for 
dead  upon  the  field.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  suc- 
cess was  the  ever  active  power  of  Muuster;  that  province  having 
under  four  successive  princes  of  the  O'Brian  race,  opposed 
perseveringly,  and  with  all  the  confidence  which  its  past  history 
could  not  but  inspire,  a  formidable  barrier  in  the  way  of  his 
projects  of  aggrandisement.  More  than  once  had  he  been  driven 
to  extremities  in  the  struggle:  but  at  length  policy  elTected  what 
his  arms  could  not  accomplish.  By  sowing  dissensions  among 
the  Momonians  themselves, — that  ever  sure  mode  of  distracting 
the  strength  of  the  Irish,  and  rendering  them  easy  victims  wbe- 

*  IV  Mag.  from  1111  to  1MB.    Anna!  (Jit  1114,  1 1 15 
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ther  of  the  stranger  or  of  each  other,  — the  ruler  of  Connaught 
at  length  succeeded  in  turning  the  scale  of  the  contest  trium- 
phantly in  his  own  favour.  Availing  himself  of  the  hereditary 
jealousy  of  the  Eugenians,  respecting  their  right  of  alternate 
succession  to  the  throne,*  he  found  means  to  separate  this  gallant 
tribe  from  the  Dalcassians,  and  even  introduced  for  a  time  dis- 
sension among  the  brave  Dalgais  themselves. 

In  Connor  O'Biian,  however,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1120,  the  ambitious  Tordelvac 
found  an  adversary  in  no  ordinary  degree  formidable.  Twice,  a.  d. 
in  the  course  of  two  successive  years,  did  this  bold  prince  carry 
the  war  into  the  very  heart  of  Tordelvach's  dominions,  and  de- 
feat him  signally  on  his  own  ground ;  and  again,  a  third  time, 
having  first  routed  the  combined  armies  of  the  king  of  Leinster 
and  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  vic- 
torious troops  into  Connaught,  determined  to  bring  the  great 
struggle  for  supremacy  to  an  issue.  But  the  interposition  of 
the  Church  averted  the  threatened  conflict ;  and  a  negociation 
having  been  entered  into,  under  the  auspices  of  the  archbishop 
of  Tuam,  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  to  by  the  rival  princess- 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  stipulations  of  this  compact,  it 
evidently  led  to,  or  at  least  was  followed  by,  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  power  on  the  side  of  Tordelvach,  as  the  date  of  his 
accession,  by  force  of  arms  and  the  strength  of  his  faction,  to 
the  monarchy,  is  marked  at  a.  d.  1136,  two  years  after  this 
event. 

The  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  O'Biian  passed  un- 
marked by  any  new  enterprise  or  achievement ;  the  decided  as- 
cendant acquired  by  his  competitor  having  thrown  his  latter 
days  into  the  shade.  He  was  confessedly,  however,  a  prince 
of  great  activity  and  resources,  and  exhibited,  together  with 
the  rude  violence  which  pervaded  the  policy,  warfare,  and 
manners  of  the  Irish  chieftains  of  this  period,  some  marks  of 
a  munificent  and  even  (notwithstanding  some  occasional  acts 
of  sacrilege)  religious  spirit.  Thus  the  same  prince  who,  in  his 
several  inroads  into  Ulster  and  Mealh,  laid  waste  without 
scruple  the  free  lands  of  churches,  and  carried  off  from  cathe- 
drals their  plate  and  treasures,  yet  liberally  founded,  and  con- 
tinued through  life  to  supply  with  funds,  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
at  Ratisbon*4  and,  if  the  records  of  this  abbey  may  be  trusted, 

*  Annnl.  Inisfall.  {(  od  f'odleianj     Vallancey,  from  Munster  Annals. 
T  IV  Mag  ad  an  1133 

%  In  the  t\atinbon  Chronicle  is  given  an  account  of  a  amnion  connistim;  of  two 
|"rtooa,  nntivea  of  Ireland,  sent  from  Hntisbon  to  aolirit  the  aid  ol  the  !ri*h  prince 
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sent,  through  (he  counts  and  noble  knights  who  were  about  to 
seek  the  Holy  Land ,  large  presents  in  aid  of  the  cause  to  Lo- 
thaire  the  Roman  emperor.*  Finishing  his  days  like  most 
of  the  other  Irish  princes  of  this  time,  he  died  in  penitence  at 
Killaloe,  and  was  solemnly  interred  in  the  cathedral  church, 
in  the  grand  vault  of  the  O'Brian  kings. 

Under  Tnrlough  O'Brian,  the  successor  of  this  brave  prince, 
the  struggle  of  Munster  against  the  now  paramount  power 
of  Tordelvach  was  obstinately,  and  for  some  time  with  success, 
maintained.  But  dissensions  again  broke  out  between  the  two 
kindred  septs;  and  the  desertion  of  the  Eugenians,  under  two 
of  their  princes,  to  the  ranks  of  the  monarch,  gave  the  first  signal 
of  the  defeat  and  dismemberment  which  awaited  that  restless 
province.  The  crisis  was  hastened,  too,  by  a  sudden  incursion 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch's  son  Roderic, — a  youth  of  ill-fated 
celebrity  in  the  melancholy  history  of  his  country,  —  who,  en- 
tering at  the  head  of  a  chosen  party  into  Thornond,  attacked  by 
surprise  the  seat  of  the  O'Brians,  the  celebrated  palace  of  Kin- 
kora,  and  burned  the  royal  structure  to  the  ground.  This  act, 
as  encouraging  to  the  spirits  of  one  party  as  it  was  insulting 
and  irritating  to  the  other,  was  instantly  followed  by  a  muster, 
on  both  sides,  of  all  the  forces  they  conld  collect,  and  the  great 
a  d  and  memorable  battle  of  Moinmor  ens«ed,f  in  which  the  army 
MM-  of  Munster  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  king  of  Thornond, 
together  with  the  flower  of  the  Dalcassian  nobility,  left  dead 
upon  the  field4  Seven  thousand,  according  to  our  annals, 
was  the  number  of  Momonians  slain  on  that  day;—  a  great 
portion  of  the  loss  being  attributed  to  the  habitual  reluctance 
of  the  brave  Dalgais  either  to  ask  for  quarter  from  an  enemy, 
or  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  field.   Having  acquired  by 

toward*  a  fund  for  the  building  of  au  abbey  in  that  city.  The  kind  reception  these 
missionaries  met  with  from  the  king  of  Munster  and  other  princes,  and  the  muni- 
ficent aid  afforded  towards  the  object  of  their  visit,  are  recorded  with  all  dae  gra- 
titude :— w  Eos  bnroaniter  excepit,  atone  post  aliquot  dies  ia  Germaoiam  houorifice 
remisit  onustn*  ingeoti  vi  anri,  argenti  et  pretiosornm  aliorum  do nor urn  Alii  prin- 
eipes  Hibernia.*  amplissima  in  Germanism  revertentibns  monera  varii  generis  con- 
tulerunt."  To  Connor  O'Brian,  indeed,  is  attributed  by  these  records  the  credit 
of  having  founded  the  abbey.  u  Jam  enim  vitA  functus  fnndator  consecrati  Petri 
et  monasterii  8.  Jacobi  Scotorum  rex  Conch  or  O'Brien."—  IV  Mag.  ad  an.  1133. 

The  author  of  Cambrensis  Eversus,  to  whom  these  extracts  from  the  Ratisbon 
Chronicle  were  communicated  by  Stephanus  Vitus  (Stephen  White),  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  this  learned  man,  that,  in  the  original  records,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  erase  with  a  penknife  the  words  "  ex  Scotia  sen  Hibernia?  insnla? ; 
for  the  purpose,  says  Lynch,  of  inducing  a  belief  that  the  Scots  mentioned  m 
this  record  were  Scots  of  North  Britain,  not  of  Ireland :— M  Niinirnm  nt  hoc  faco 
lectorem  ad  credendiim  adducerrt  de  Scotia  Britannia?  sermooem  iu  eo  monuroento. 
non  de  Hiberuia  institui." 

uPer  magna  nobilitatin  ac  potentia?  f'omites  crnce  signatos  et  HierospUmsra 
petitaros,  ad  Lotharium  regem  Romano  rn  in  ingentia  muoera  misil.n— Una.  * 

f  Ibid  1151  %  Ibid.  1161 
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this  signal  victory  entire  dominion  over  Munster,  the  monarch 
divided  that  province  into  two  principalities,*  and  rewarded 
the  treachery  of  the  two  Momonian  princes  who  bad  joined  him 
by  appointing  them  its  rulers.f 

From  this  period  the  fortunes  of  Tordelvach,  which  had  now  A.  d. 
reached  their  loftiest  point,  began  gradually  to  decline; — a  new  1163 
rival  in  the  power  and  honours  of  the  supremacy  having  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Murtogh  O'Lochl'tn  (or,  as  sometimes 
styled,  O'Neill),  king  of  Tyrone*  and  chief  ruler  of  all  Ulster, 
who,  as  the  representative  of  the  royal  Hy-Niells  of  Tyrone, 
combined  in  himself  at  once  the  purest  claims  of  legitimacy,  to- 
gether with  the  growing  strength  of  the  sword.  Taking  up 
the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  Munster,  O'Lochlin  received  her 
exiled  sovereign  at  his  court*  and*  having  induced  the  princes 
of  Ulster  to  form  a  league  in  his  behalf,  took  the  field  with  the 
troops  of  Tyrone*  Tyrconnel,  and  other  principalities  of  the 
north;  and,  after  a  victory  ever  Tordelvach,  who  had  opposed 
bis  passage  through  Meath,  replaced  the  king  of  Munster,  Tur- 
lough  O'Brian,  upon  his  throne.^ 

The  conflict  with  the  monarch,  commenced  thus  daringly  by 
O'Lochlia,  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  equal  vigour  on 
both  sides,  as  well  by  water  as  by  land.  In  his  anxiety  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  his  active  opponent,  O'Lochlin  had  despatched 
agents  to  the  coasts  of  Albany,  to  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle 
of  Mao,  to  hire  and  purchase  ships,§  to  fit  him  out  an  arma- 
ment; while,  on  the  other  side,  the  monarch  Tordelvach,  with 
a  fleet  accustomed  to  theConnaught  seas,  collected  from  Umalia, 
Conmacnamara,  and  Tyrawley,  had  already  attacked  and  de- 
spoiled the  peninsula  of  loisowen,  and  laid  waste  the  coasts  of 
Tyrconnel.  At  length,  on  the  meeting  of  the  two  armaments, 
a  desperate  action  between  them  ensued;  and,  as  the  Four 
Masters,  with  evident  complacency,  report,  the  transmarine 
fleet**  was  with  great  slaughter  defeated  and  dispersed. 

Of  tlte  period  we  are  now  employed  upon,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  is  undoubtedly  the  increased  strength 
and  activity  of  the  ecclesiastical  power:  and  however,  in  ge- 

*  IV  Mag  ad  an  H53.  t  Ibid.  1154 

m  %  Vallancey,  from  Munster  Annals.     According  to  the  Fonr  Masters,  ad  an 
1153.  it  was  only  haifoJ'  his  kingdom,  M  Uith  riyhe,"  that  Tnrloueh  regained 

^  IV  Mag  an  nn.  1154. — We  may  smile  at  these  rude  naval  exploits;  but  the 
groin*  of  Monier  has  given  immortality  to  an  armament  in  no  respect,  perhaps, 
superior.  44  The  fleet  which  assembled  at  Aulia  (says  Wood)  consisted  of  open, 
half-decked  boats,  a  sort  of  galleys  with  one  must,  fit  for  rowing  or  sailing." — In- 
■wiry,  etc. 

*"  **  Allmuirnch  " — It  is  stated  (IV  Mag.)  tliat  M  Scelling,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  O'Lochlin'*  fleet,  was  punished  for  hi*  failure  by  hating  all  his  teeth  drawn 
out.— Ro  beneadh  a  f hi  act  a  a  mac  Settling. 
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neral,  the  interference  of  churchmen  in  the  merely  temporal 
affairs  of  life  is  to  be  deprecated,  the  services  rendered  by 
them,  in  a  state  of  society  such  as  now  existed  in  Ireland,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  salutary,  and  far  outweighed,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  any  mischiefs  or  inconveniences  which  their  in- 
terfering spirit,  as  an  engine  of  temporal  authority,  might  under 
other  circumstances  have  a  tendency  to  produce.  Subjected 
to  an  aristocracy  of  the  very  worst  kind,  for  such  was  the 
government  by  a  swarm  of  petty  kings,  the  sole  chance  of  pro- 
tection for  the  wretched  people,  against  the  self-will  of  such 
masters,  lay  in  the  power  possessed  by  the  church  of  striking 
(error  into  these  small  tyrants,  and  compelling  them,  through 
fear  of  what  might  be  their  own  fate  in  a  future  state  of 
existence,  to  extend  some  portion  of  justice  and  mercy  towards 
i hose  subjected  to  their  absolute  will  in  the  present. 

There  occur  in  the  records  of  Tordelvach's  reign  some  curious 
instances  of  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciling  personal  feuds,  which,  if  merely  as  pictures 
of  the  manners  of  the  time,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice. 
Before  the  accession  of  this  prince  to  the  monarchy,  there  had 
broken  out  some  quarrels  between  him  and  O'Melachlin,  king 
of  Meath,  which  the  archbishop  Gelasius,  and  others  of  the 
prelates,  undertook  to  settle.  Having  fixed  on  the  terms  of  the 
reconciliation,  they  brought  the  two  princes  together  before  the 
altar  of  St.  Kieran,  and  there  pledged  them,  upon  the  reliques 
of  the  saints, — among  which  were  the  Staff  of  Jesus,  the  Bell 
of  St.  Fechin,  and  the  White  Cow  of  St.  Kevin/ — to  abide 
faithfully  by  the  agreement.  A  short  time  after,  notwithstanding 
this  public  and  solemn  proceeding,  Tordelvach  O'Connor  having, 
by  stratagem,  made  his  way  suddenly  into  Meath,  took  O'Me- 
lachlin prisoner,  as  though  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  violation 
of  the  treaty,  and  confined  him  in  the  castle  of  Dunmore.  Sur- 
prised at  this  act  of  aggression,  the  prelates,  who  had  mediated 
between  the  parties,  hastened  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  so 
violent  a  step;  when  it  appeared  that  no  charge  whatever  was 
alleged  by  Tordelvach  against  his  prisoner,  but  that  still  he  re- 
fused to  restore  him  to  liberty,  except  on  the  condition  of  his 
giving  up  his  princedom  of  Meath,  to  be  enjoyed  for  a  time  by 
young  Connor  O'Connor,  king  Tordelvach's  son.  This  auda- 
cious stipulation,  though  resisted  and  reprobated  by  the  prelates, 
was  agreed  to  on  4he  part  of  the  captive  king ;  while  on  young 
Counor's  head  devolved  the  retribution  for  so  gross  an  act  of 

•  Bo  ban  Caoimyhm  —  IV  Mag  ad  an.  1143 
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injustice,  as  he  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  an  indignant 
chieftain  of  Fertulla,  in  the  west  of  Meath,  who  could  not  brook 
the  shame  of  submitting  to  any  but  his  own  rightful  master. 

In  the  very  same  year  occurred  another  instance  of  the  me- 
diation of  the  ecclesiastics,  showing  at  once  how  strong  was  their 
desire  to  soften  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  age,  and  how  rude  and 
intractable  were  the  materials  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  For 
some  offence,  which  is  not  specified,  Tordelvach  had  ordered 
his  son  Roderic  to  be  confined  in  chains;  and,  notwithstanding 
that  the  princes  and  clergy  of  Oonnaught  interfered  earnestly 
in  his  behalf,  and  that  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  body,  assembling 
at  the  Rath  of  St.  Brendan,  held  a  solemn  and  mournful  fast  on 
the  occasion  the  stern  father  would  not  relent,  and  the  young 
prince  was  left  to  linger  in  his  chains.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  at  a  synod  in  which  were  present  the  archbishops 
of  Armagh  and  Cashel,  and  the  monarch  Tordelvach  himself, 
the  clergy,  on  a  renewal  of  their  solicitations,  procured  the  re- 
lease of  Roderic  from  his  fetters.* 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  life  of  Tordelvach  the  Great, 
as  he  is  flatteringly  styled  by  his  historians,  was  to  receive 
hostages  from  the  king  of  North  Munster,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  sovereignty;  a  few  months  after  which  act  of  power  he 
died,-}-  having  left  all  his  precious  effects,  consisting  of  jewel- 
lery and  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  his  horses  and  flocks,  his 
bow,  quiver,  every  thing,  except  his  sword,  shield,  and  drink- 
ing-cup,  to  be  distributed  among  the  different  churches,  to- 
gether with  sixty-five  ounces  of  gold  and  sixty  marks  of  silver. 
It  was  also  ordered,  in  his  will,  that  his  body  should  he  de- 
posited near  the  altar  of  St.  Kieran,  in  the  great  church  of 
Clonmacnoise. 

In  the  year  1152  was  held  the  great  Synod,  or  National 
Council,  of  Kells,  at  which  cardinal  Paparo,  as  the  legate  of  i*15V, 
pope  Eugene  III.,  presided, and  distributed  the  palliums  brought 
by  him  from  Rome  to  the  four  several  archbishops,  according 
to  their  order  of  precedency,  of  Armagh,  Cashel,  Dublin,  and 
Tuam.    To  procure  this  distinction  for  the  metropolitan  heads 

*  This  record  of  Roderic's  captivity  had  escaped,  it  appears,  the  accurate  re- 
search of  Dr.  Lanigan.  ** I  do  out  well  understand  (be  says)  what  the  Inisfallen  an- 
nals have  about  Roderic  O'Connor's  captivity;  but  Harris  (BisAopt,  at  Tuam, 
Muredach  O'Dubhaf)  says,  from  certain  anonymous  annals,  that  he  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  Tiernan  O'Ruarck."  Harris,  though  right  a«  to  the  fact  of  the  captivity 
and  the  date,  is  wrong,  as  we  see,  in  his  statement  of  the  circumstances.  Air.  YVbiUy 
(Hint,  of  Ireland,  chap,  iii.)  has  bnt  amplified  Harr.a's  error. 

f  The  fUte  of  the  death  of  this  monarch  is  stated  variously  by  different  write  nr. 
41  Le  pere  Bruodine,n  says  MacGeoghegan,  "place  la  rwort  de  Tordelach  en  1114, 
Keating  en  1150,  Gratianus  Lucius  et  O  Flaherty  en  1156,  et  Wareua  en  1167 
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of  the  Irish  church,  had  long  heen  a  favourite  object  with  that 
holy  and  eminent  Irishman,  St  Malachy,  who,  in  his  great 
anxiety  to  accomplish  this  object,  had,  himself,  about  the  year 
1139,  being  then  bishop  of  Down,*  repaired  to  Rome,  and 
obtained  from  pope  Innocent  H.,  by  whom  he  was  most  distin- 
guisbingly  received,-)-  a  conditional  promise  to  that  effect. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  journey  that  the  saint,  resting 
on  his  way,  both  in  going  and  returning,  at  the  celebrated  abbey 
of  Clairvaux,  formed  that  friendship  with  the  famous  St.  Ber- 
nard, the  cordiality  of  which  reflected  honour  on  both,  and 
of  which  there  remains  so  interesting  a  monument,  in  the  life 
of  our  eminent  bishop,  written  by  St.  Bernard.  Approving 
of  the  system  followed  at  Clairvaux,  Malachy  had  left  there 
some  of  his  companions  to  be  instructed  in  the  regulations  and 
practices  of  the  establishment,^:  and  it  was  by  these  Irishmen, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  country,  accompanied  by  some 
monks  of  Clairvaux,  that  the  Cistercian  house  of  Mellifont, 
in  the  now  county  of  Louth,  the  first  of  that  order  known  in 
Ireland,  was  founded.  On  the  accession  of  Eugene  HI.  to  the 
holy  see,  Malachy,  who  had  never  lost  sight  of  his  favourite 
object  of  the  palliums,  conceiving  that  the  new  pope,  who  had 
been  a  monk  of  Clairvaux,  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Bernard,  would 
be  inclined  to  favour  his  wishes,  set  out  for  France,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  him  at  Clairvaux,  to  which  scene  of  his  humble 
days  the  pontiff  had  at  this  time  paid  a  visit.  But  being  delayed 
in  sailing  from  England,  owing  to  an  order  of  king  Stephen, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the  pope,  would  not 
suffer  any  bishop  to  pass  over,  Malachy  arrived  at  Clairvaux 
too  late  for  his  object;  and  being,  soon  after,  seized  with  a 
severe  and  fatal  illness,  breathed  his  last  in  that  abbey,  exhibit- 
ing a  calm  and  spiritual  cheerfulness  in  his  dying  moments,  of 
which  his  friend  St.  Bernard  has  left  a  minute  and  touching 
description^ 

*  Ledwich  represent*  him.  erroneously,  an  being  still  archbishop  of  Armagh 
at  the  time  when  he  applied  for  the  palls. 

f  "  The  pope  took  off  his  mitre,  and  pot  in  on  the  head  of  Malachy,  as  a  token  of 
the  reverence  he  bore  him.  He  also  made  him  a  present  of  the  stole  and  maniple, 
which  he  w  as  wont  to  use  in  the  celebration  of  divine  offices,  and  dismissed  him 
with  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  the  apostolical  benediction." — Harris  on  Ware's  Bishops 

X  From  one  of  the  letters  of  St.  Bernard  to  Malachy,  preserved  in  Usher's 
St/Uoge,  it  appears  that  the  Irish  bishop  had,  in  sending  over  some  others  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  Clairvaux.  intreated  that  two  of  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  might  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Ireland.  To  this  reqnest  St  Bernard,  in  his  answer,  objects, 
not  thinking  it  advisable  to  separate  them  so  soon  from  their  companions.  M  When 
sufficiently  instructed,"  he  adds,  uin  the  school  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  shall  return 
to  their  father,  and  sin*  the  canticles  of  the  Lord,  no  longer  in  a  foreign  laod  but  in 
their  own      "Ut  cantent  canticum  Domini,  non  jam  in  terra  alieua.  sed  in  soft. 

§  u  He  waa  undoubtedly,"  says  Dr.  Lanigan,  u  the  greatest,  the  holiest,  and  the 
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Besides  the  distributioQ  of  the  palliums,  the  chief  affairs 
that  appear  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  synod  of  Kells 
were  some  enactments  against  simony  and  usury,  as  well  as 
against  the  prevalence  of  marriage  and  concubinage  among  the 
clergy.*  There  was  also  promulgated,  among  the  acts  at  this 
council,  an  order  from  the  cardinal,  in  virtue  of  his  apostolic 
authority,  for  the  payment  of  lithes,f — the  first  introduction, 
as  it  appears,  of  that  perennial  source  of  discord  into  this  coun- 
try. ; 

Among  the  numerous  devices  resorted  to  by  a  certain  reli- 
gious party  in  Ireland,  one  of  the  most  favourite  has  been  to 
misrepresent  the  history  of  the  Irish  church;  and,  as  if  in  con- 
trast to  the  docile  submission  which  the  church  of  England, 
from  the  first,  paid  to  Rome,  to  hold  forth  the  ecclesiastical 
system  established  in  Ireland,  as  having  been,  till  within  a  short 
period  of  the  English  invasion,  entirely  independent  of  the  see 
of  Rome.  The  attempt  of  the  learned  and,  undoubtedly,  con- 
scientious Usher,  to  prove  that  the  opinions  held  by  the  early 
Irish  church,  on  most  of  the  leading  points  of  religious  doctrine 
and  discipline,  differed  essentially  from  those  maintained  at  that 

most  disinterested,  of  the  bishops  of  his  times.  St.  Bernard,  a  truly  competent 
judge,  could  scarcely  find  words  to  express  his  admiration  of  him.*— ('hap.  27.  $  12. 

The  name  of  this  eminent  Irish  ecclesiastic,  St.  Malschy,  is  indebted  chiefly, 
for  the  fame  it  still  maintains  on  the  Continent  to  a  work  very  generally  attributed  to 
him,  but  of  which  he  was  certainly  not  the  anthor,  containing  a  collection  of 
mystic  prophecies  respecting  the  popes.  One  of  the  lait  alleged  instances  of  the 
accomplishment  of  any  of  these  prophecies  took  place  on  no  less  recent  an  occasion 
than  the  journey  of  Pius  VI.  to  Germany,  in  1782.  The  connection  of  Ma'achy's 
name  with  this  book  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  writings  relating  to  him;  and, 
among  others,  there  is  one  by  Jean  Germano,  mixing  op  the  true  man  with  the 
counterfeit,  entitled,  Vita,  Gtati  e  Predixioni  del  Padre  San.  Malachia. 

*  It  was  sorely  unworthy  of  Or.  Lanigan,  besides  being  short  sighted,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  to  suppress  all  mention,  as  he  has  done  in  his  account  of  this  council,  of 
the  above  enactment  against  the  marriage  and  concubinage  of  the  clergy.  He  has 
himself,  in  another  part  of  his  work  (chap  32  s.  8  ,  referred  to  some  canons  of  the 
Irish  church,  relating  to  the  marriage  of  monks  and  clerks,  which,  combined  with 
other  proofs,  leaves  not  a  doubt  that  on  this  point  of  discipline  some  of  the  Irish 
clergy  followed  the  example  set  them  at  that  time  by  their  reverend  brethren  on  the 
Continent 

|  Annal*  of  C/uain-aidneach,  quoted  by  Keating.    u  On  this  point,"  says  Dr 
Lanigan,  M  he  was  very  badly  obeyed ;  for  it  is  certain  that  tithes  were,  if  at  all.  very 
little  exacted  in  Ireland  till  after  the  establishment  of  the  English  power."  Chap 
27.  §  xv. 

$  Before  this  time  there  occurs  no  mention,  I  believe,  in  our  annals,  of  any  other 
sources  of  ecclesiastical  revenue  than  those  Termon,  or  free  lands,  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  the  several  churches,  the  tribote  paid  to  the  see  of  Armagh  under  the 
name  of  Rair  Patraicc,  or  the  Law  of  St.  Patrick,  and  a  similar  tribute  to  Dcrry 
called  Rair  Colttimh  Cilk.  The  word  Termon  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Latin 
Terminus,  which  was  likewise  used  to  signify  church  lands  in  the  middle  ages.  Thus, 
in  tk  decree  of  Lotharius  III.,  a  D  1132.  cited  by  Ducange,  "  Rcclesinin  paro 
cbialem  S.  Servatii  solam  in  Trajectensi  nrbe  habere  decimas  >  f  terminum." 

It  is  amusing  to  observe,  that  the  only  result  of  Ireland's  connection  with  Home 
which  oar  reverend  antiquary.  Ledwich,  can  bring  himself  to  approve,  is  the  in- 
troduction from  thence  of  tithes ;  u  than  which,"  he  adds,  "  human  wisdom  never 
yet  discovered  a  more  equitable  and  less  burdensome  provision  for  the  clergv." — 
Aotiq.  OntheStateofthelri,hCkurch,&c 
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period  by  all  the  other  Christian  churches  of  the  West/  formed 
a  part,  and,  from  his  name  and  character,  by  far  the  most  im- 
posing part,  of  this  bold  controversial  enterprise. 

As  a  school  and  depository  for  these  supposed  anti-Roman 
doctrines,  Dr  Ledwich,  at  a  later  period,  devised  his  scheme 
of  an  establishment  of  Cutdees  at  k>na;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  connection  with  Rome  altogether,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  his 
meagre  grounds  would  permit  him,  to  inculcate  the  notion  that 
the  Christianity  of  the  Irish  was  of  Asiatic  origin, — making 
efforts  almost  as  fantastic  to  orientalise  their  church,  as  Val- 
lancey  was,  about  the  same  time,  employing  to  make  Asiatics 
of  themselves.-)-  A  part  of  the  system  thus  fictitiously  supported 
was  to  represent  the  clergy  at  that  t  me  as  divided  into  tw« 
distinct  parties,  the  Roman  and  the  Anti-Roman;  and  so  little 
scrupulous  was  Ledwich  in  his  mode  of  furthering  this  object, 
that;  in  speaking  of  the  tract,  44  De  Statu  Ecclesis"  written 
by  Gillibert,  bishop  of  Limerick,^  he  describes  it  as  addressed 
41  to  the  dissident  bishops  and  presbyters  of  Ireland,  "  whereas 
the  tract  in  question  is  expressly  addressed  to  44  the  bishops 
and  presbyters  of  all  Ireland." 

To  those  who  have  examined,  with  any  degree  of  fairness, 
our  ecclesiastical  annals,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  for  the  no- 
tions thus  hazarded  there  exist  not  any  valid  grounds.   As  an 
instance  of  early  reference  to  Rome,  it  has  been  shown,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  that  on  a  question  of  discipline  ari- 
sing, so  far  back  as  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century, 
which  divided  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  church,  reference  was 
made,  according  to  a  canon  so  prescribing,  to  the  authority  of 
Rome,  as  44  the  Head  of  Cities,"  and  a  decision,  in  accordance 
with  that  authority,  adopted.    It  is  true,  from  the  secluded 
position  of  Ireland,  and  still  more  from  the  ruin  brought  upon 
all  her  religious  establishments  during  the  long  period  of  the 
Danish  wars,  the  intercourse  with  Rome  must  have  been  not 
on  frequently  interrupted,  and  the  powers  delegated  to  the  pre- 
late of  Armagh,  as  ley  at  us  not  us,  or,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
legate  of  the  holy  see,  may,  in  such  intervals,  have  served 
as  a  substitute  for  the  direct  exercise  of  the  papal  authority. 
Uut  that  the  Irish  church  has  ever,  at  any  period,  been  inde- 
pendent of  the  spiritual  power  of  Rome,  is  a  supposition  which 
the  whole  course  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  contradicts.  On 

*  Sw,  for  remark*  on  (  sher's  Treatiee,  Vol.  I.  of  Una  Work,  chap.  xi.  p.  189 
t  Ledwich  was  not  original  in  this  fancy;        loo*  before  his  time,  Tnomn* 

Hiviui  it  known  to  have  contends!  that  u  nnte  lienrici  II.  in  llibirniam  advenUiW 

Jinmano  more  in  I  liberma  mm  vtvebatur  »ed  tir  tvo. ' 
;  Ser,  for  tin*  Treatiw,  Usher' »  SyUoyt. 
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the  contrary,  it  has  been  frequently  a  theme  of  high  eulogium 
upon  tbts  country,  as  well  among  foreign  as  domestic  "writers, 
that  hers  is  the  only  national  church  m  the  world  which  has 
kept  itself  pure  from  the  taint  of  heresy  and  schism.* 

On  the  death  of  the  monarch  Tordelyach,  his  son,  Roderic  A.  „ 
O'Connor,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne  of  Connaught,  while  1156 
the  supreme  authority  passsed,  without  any  contest,  into  the 
hands  of  Murtogh  0'Lochlin,f  king  of  Ulster,  and  was  hy  him 
wielded  with  afar  more  decisive  and  absolute  grasp  than  by  any 
of  the  titular  monarchs  who  had  preceded  him.  Though,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  show  of  rebellion  in  Ulster,  which 
was  without  difficulty  put  down,  no  resistance  was  opposed 
to  the  monarch's  accession,  he  wisely  anticipated  any  that  might 
arise  by  displaying  the  means  he  possessed  of  encountering  it; 
and  marching  his  army  through  the  greater  part  of  Ulster,  and 
likewise  of  Leinster,  received  the  submission  of  the  different 
chiefs.  By  Roderic  O'Connor  pretensions  were,  for  some  time, 
put  forth  to,  at  least,  a  share  in  the  sovereign  power ;  and  as  a 
leading  step  towards  this  object,  he  demanded  hostages  from 
the  kings  o(  Leinster  and  Munster.  But  we  sec  here  an  instance 
of  the  constant  state  of  uncertainly  in  which  all  the  political 
relations  of  the  country  were  kept  by  such  endless  changing  and 
parcelling  out  of  the  supreme  power;  for  it  is  stated  that  the 
king  of  South  Munster,  when  called  upon  for  hostages  by  Ro- 
deric, declared  that  he  would  only  consent  to  give  him  these 
sureties  in  case  O'Lochlin  should  not  prove  strong  enough  to 
defend  him  if  he  refused  them 4  In  the  same  year,  as  the  anna-  1157, 
lists  teH  us,  a  fleet  was  collected  by  the  king  of  Connaught,  on 
the  Shannon,  "  such  as,  for  the  number  and  size  of  the  ships, 
had  never  till  that  day  been  seen.1'  * 

After  some  trials,  however,  of  his  strength  against  the  mo- 
narch, attended  with  the  usual  lavish  waste  of  life,  Roderic 

*  TTitm  Thomas  Bosios,  u  Nulla  genu  e  Borealibus  tamdin  mansit  in  nnanimi  reh- 
gionia  hnias  consensa  ut  Scotia.....  agitur  itaque  arum*  1350  ex  qno  Scoti  Chriati 
cultnm  stint  amplexnti  et  in  eo  constant? s  fuere.  at  lu.o  nnlli  alia?  genti  e  liorealibna 
eveBit.*'— De  stynis  Reeks  c.  1.  Peter  I  o  nbard,  in  likr  manner,  citin?  (in  Vit. 
Sanct  Columb  ).  says,  "  De  hac  Rente  duo  ita  r«*liq»iit  annotatn :  annm  qnod  'abgqne 
reliquarurn  gentium  ligibna  vivat,'  alteram  qnod  '  mhilominiis  in  Christiani  vigori* 
dog  mate  florens.  omnium  vieinannn  gentium  fidem  pnepolleat." 

f  I  havf  followed  Lynch  {Cambrensis  E  ersus),  in  exempting  this  monarch  from 
the  list  of  king*  who  reigned  with  resistance  or  rrluctance  "  LTt  saltern  ille  ex 
Htberntaj  rr^ibo*  iWalarhhin  Secundum  aecntia  rex  Hibernian  citra  irnitentiam 
arvellari  posait The  Four  Maab-ra.  however  withho'd  this  distinction  from  him 
till  the  year  1061,  calling  him,  in  the  interim,  King  of  Erin  "co  fie^abhra."  See 
•  Heir  annals,  ad  an.  1157.  Neither  Keating  nor  Ware  include  him  in  their  list  of  the 
king?  of  1 1  eland  ;  while  Co'gin  not  only  admits  him  to  that  rank,  but  (raises  the  fol- 
lowing high  eulnginm  upon  him:  —  u  Rex  Hibernia*  et  Mibemorutn  excellentissimua 
form*  pneatantiu,  gene ria  nobilitate,  animi  indole  et  in  rebns  agendis  pro-qwritnt*  " 

t  IV  Ma*,  ad  an  1157 
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consented  to  deliver  up  hostages,, and  a  peace  was  concluded 
between  them,  in  the  year  1 161,  when  O'Lochlin  conceded  to 
his  liegeman,  in  form,  the  whole  of  that  fifth  part  of  the  king- 
dom, named  Con  naught;  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  a  similar 
act  of  submission  from  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  the  possession 
of  this  fifth  part  of  the  ancient  pentarchy  was,  in  like  manner, 
awarded  to  that  prince.  T/:en  was  it,, say  the  Four  Masters, 
that  Murtogh  O'Lochlin  was  king  of  Erin,  without  opposition 
or  reluctance/ 

A  D<  In  his  transactions  with  the  chieftains  of  his  own  province, 
1165. [the  monarch  was  far  less  successful;  and  a  violent  contention 
between  him  and  Eochad,  the  king  of  Ulidia,  though  carried 
with  a  high  hand  by  O'Lochlin  at  the  commencement,  proved 
ultimately  bis  ruin.  The  Ulidian  prince  having,  in  revenge  for 
some  alleged  injuries  overrun  and  laid  waste  the  royal  territory 
of  Dalriada,  the  monarch,  incensed  at  these  proceedings, 
marched  a  great  army  into  Ulidia,  destroying  every  thing  by  (ire 
and  sword,  except  the  churches;  and  having  declared  Eochad 
to  be  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  carried  off  the  chief  nobles  of 
Ulidia  to  Armagh. f  Through  the  mediation,  shortly  after,  of 
the  primate  and  the  prince  of  Orgial,  Eochad  was  pardoned 
and  restored  to  his  kingdom ;  and  the  Ulidian  nobles,  on  sur- 
rendering their  children  to  O'Lochlin,  as  hostages,  were  per- 
mitted to  return  home. 

To  the  terms  of  reconciliation  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
kings  they  had  both  solemnly  pledged  themselves,  before  the 
altar  of  Armagh,  "  on  the  holy  staff  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the 
reliques  of  all  the  saints."  Notwithstanding  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  whether  from  any  capricious  return  of  old  hosti- 
lity, or  suspected  grounds  (or  new,  the  monarch  caused  Eochad 
to  be  suddenly  seized,  and  had  his  eyes  put  out;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  he  gave  orders  that  three  of  the  leading  chiefs  of 
Dalriada,  confidential  and  devoted  friends  of  the  king,  should  be 
put  to  death4  Familiarised  as  was  the  public  mind  to  acts  of 
outrage  and  cruelty,  the  total  want  of  assignable  grounds  for  this 
burst  of  barbarism  caused  its  atrocity  to  be  more  than  usually 
fell.  the  prince  of  Orgial,  in  particular,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty,  so  savage  a  violation  of  its 
engagements  was,  with  the  keenest  ire,  resented  and  revenged. 
Raising  an  army  in  his  own  principality,  and  being  joined  by 
the  forces  of  Hy- bruin  and  Conmacne,he  attacked  the  monarch, 

*  IV  Ma«  ad  an.  1161    "  Ri  Er  Han  cen  fr*nabhra  Mulrrert,  ua  Lachlanm  Hon 

cur  am 

t  IV  Mm;,  ad  an  llfi5  t  IV  Mag.  ad  nn,  1I5C. 
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•with  superior  numbers,  at  Litterluin,*  a  wild  tract  in  the  neigh  - 
bo ur hood  of  Lough  Neagh,  where,  after  having  seen  the  flower 
of  his  nobility  fall  around  him,  O'Lochlin  was  himself  slain. 

In  the  course  of  lhe  reign  of  this  active  monarch,  who  stands  A  D 
distinguished  as  a  munificent  friend  of  the  Church,  there  were  H66. 
beld  some  synods  at  different  places,  of  which  the  transactions 
and  decisions  belong  fully  as  much  to  temporal  as  to  ecclesias- 
tical history.  Thus,  at  a  great  synod,*)*  at  Mellifont,  in  the  year 
1 157,  convoked  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  church  of 
that  place,  there  were  present,  besides  the  primate,  Gelasius^ 
and  a  numerous  body  of  the  clergy,  the  monarch  himself,  and 
a  number  of  provincial  kings.  After  the  consecration  of  the 
church,  the  whole  assembly,  lay  and  clerical,  proceeded  to  in- 
quire into  some  charge  brought  against  Melaghlin,  king  of 
Meatb;  and,  on  his  being  found  guilty  of  the  alleged  offence,  be 
was  first  excommunicated  by  the  clergy,  and  then  deprived  of 
his  principality  by  the  monarch  and  other  princes. 

On  this  occasion,  the  king  gave,  as  a  pious  offering  for  his 
soul,  to  God  and  the  monks  of  Mellifont,  140  oxen  or  cows, 
60  ounces  of  gold,  and  a  town-land,  near  Drogheda,  called  Fin- 
navair  of  the  Daughters.  Sixty  ounces  of  gold  were  also  pre- 
sented by  Carrol,  prince  of  Nriel,  and  as  many  more  by  Der- 
vogilla,  the  celebrated  wife  of  the  prince  Breffny, — the  fair 
Helen,  to  whose  beauty  and  frailty  romantic  history  has  attri- 
buted the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  English.  This  lady  pre 
sented,  likewise,  on  that  occasion,  a  golden  chalice  for  the  altar 
of  the  Virgin,  together  with  sacred  vestments  and  ornaments 
for  each  of  the  nine  other  altars  that  stood  in  the  church. 
*  In  the  year  1 1 58  was  held  another  synod,  at  a  place  in  Meath, 
called  Brigh-Thaig,  at  which,  afier  various  enactments  re- 
lating to  discipline  and  morals,  it  was  resolved  that  Derry  should 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  regular  episcopal  see ;  and,  a  few  years 
after,  the  synod  of  Clane  conferred  upon  Armagh,  more  fully 
than  it  had  ever  before  been  enjoyed  by  that  school,  the  rank 
and  privilege  of  a  university,  by  ordering  that  in  future  no 
person  should  be  admitted  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  any 
church  in  Ireland,  unless  he  had  previously  pursued  his  studies 
for  some  lime  at  Armagh.J 

"  IV  Now  called  the  Fewi 

t  IV  Mag.  ad  an.  1157.  Said  hy  the  Four  Masters  to  have  been  held  at  Drogbeda.  • 
hut  manning,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  monastery  of  Mellifont,  which  is  near  that  town  - 
See  Ware  (BisAopn)  nt  Gefasius. 

%  The  Irish  name  r>f  this  distinguished  pn  late  (for  nn  account  of  whom  see  Wore, 
in  lor.  ritnt.)  was  Oilh  Mac  l,ie.g. 

$  IV  Mng.  nd  an  1HV2.    "  t  ommnnihus  s.tflYarm  sancirrtnr  ne  iilhis  in  nnsferom 
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On  the  death  of  Murtogh  O'Lochlin,  the  supremacy  reverted 
to  the  house  of  O'Connor;  and  Uoderic,  the  son  of  the  monarch 
Tordelvacb,  was  in  a  short  time  recognised  throughout  the 
country  as  king  of  all  Ireland.  One  of  his  first  measures  on 
his  accession  had  been  to  march  with  a  sufficient  force  to 
Dublin,  and  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  Dano-lrish  of  that 
city;  over  which  he  then  reigned,  say  the  annalists,  in  more 
worthy  stale  than  ever  king  of  the  Irish  had  reigned  there 
before.f  From  thence,  being  joined  by  a  considerable  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  directed  his  royal  progress  northward,  and 
received  in  turn  the  submission  of  all  the  leading  chieftains  of 
Leath-Cuinn. 

A  D  Being  now  recognised  through  all  the  provinces  as  monarch, 
1167.  Roderic  assembled  a  great  convention  of  the  princes  and  clergy 
at  Athboy,  among  the  number  of  whom  were  the  primate 
Gelasius  and  the  illustrious  St.  Lawrence  OToole.  This  good 
and  great  man,  who  was  destined  to  act,  as  we  shall  find,  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  coming  crisis  of  his  country's  fate, 
possessed  qualities,  both  of  mind  and  heart,  which  would  have 
rendered  him  an  ornament  to  any  community,  however  ad- 
vanced in  civilisation  and  public  virtue.  Besides  these  heads  of 
the  clergy,  there  were  also  at  this  meeting  the  kings  of  IHidia 
and  Meath,  Tiernan  O'Ruarc,  prince  of  Breffny,  Donchad 
O'Carrol,  prince  of  Oriel,  together  with  a  number  of  other 
princes  and  nobles,  attended  by  their  respective  forces  of  horse 
and  foot,  to  the  amount,  as  stated,  of  more  than  30,000  meu.f 
By  some  modern  historians  this  great  convention  at  Athboy 
is  represented  as  a  grand  and  national  revival  of  the  ancient 
Feis,  or  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  Stales;:):  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked,— with  but  too  much  justice,  on  such  a  supposition, — 
how  melancholy  was  the  pride  exhibited  by  this  doomed  people, 
in  thus  calling  up  around  them  the  forms  and  recollections  of 
ancient  grandeur,  at  the  very  moment  when  even  their  existence, 
as  an  independent  nation,  was  about  to  be  extinguished  for 
ever.  But  there  is  no  authority  in  our  native  records  for  such  a 
notion ;  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  unusually  large  display 
of  troops  on  the  occasion,  does  this  meeting  appear  to  have^ 
in  any  way,  differed  from  those  other  conventions,  or  synods^ 

Gr  totam  Hiberniam  in  aliqua  ecclesia  ad  sacra  pagina  profesiionem  sive  ad  Tbeo- 
nam  pablice  docendam  adtnittatur,  qui  non  pnus  Arninchaoam  Scbolam  aive 
academism  frequentaverat  n— Colgan,  Triat  Thaumatury.  „ 
•    *  IV  Mag.  ad  an.  1166.  M  Ro  rigb  ann  Ruaidhri  ua  Concob.  feb  asonor.  e  ro  ngh 
rimnh  do  Qaoindaiuh."  •  , 

t  Set,  for  the  distribution  of  this  forr*  under  the  different  princes  present  at  tha 
convention,  the  Four  Misters  ad  ann.  1167. 
\  Warner,  Wbitry,  etc. 
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which  were  held,  as  we  have  seen,  so  frequently  at  ibis  period. 
In  the  same  manner  as  at  all  those  other  meetings,  various  laws 
and  regulations,  relating  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  the*ecc1e- 
siastical  affairs  of  the  country,  were  enacted  or  renewed ;  and, 
so  far  from  the  assembly  having  any  claim  to  the  character  of 
Convention  of  all  the  Stales,  it  was  evidently  summoned  only 
for  khe  consideration  of  the  affairs  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
island;  and  the  only  personage  from  the  south,  mentioned  as 
having  been  present  at  it,  was  Donchad  OTealan,  prince  of 
the  Dcsies. 

As  we  have  now  reached  the  last  of  Ireland's  monarchs, 
and  are  about  (o  enter  into  the  details  of  that  brief  struggle 
which,  after  so  many  ages  of  stormy,  but  still  independent, 
existence,  ended  in  bringing  this  ancient  kingdom  under  sub- 
jection to  the  English  crown,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  narrative  of  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  this  memorable  event,  by  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  previous  lives  and  characters  of  a  few  of  the  person- 
ages who  figured  most  prominently  on  the  scene. 

The  monarch  Roderic,  who  was,  at  this  time,  in  his  fiftieth 
year,  had  not  hitherto  very  much  distinguished  himself  above 
the  rest  of  his  fellow-chieftains,  in  those  qualities  common,  it 
must  he  owned,  to  them  all,  of  personal  courage  and  activity ; 
while  in  some  of  those  barbarian  features  of  character,  those 
sallies  of  fierce,  unmitigated  cruelty,  which  were,  in  like  manner, 
but  too  common  among  his  brother  potentates,  he  appears  to 
have  been  rivalled  but  by  few.  We  have  seen  that  by  his  fa- 
ther, the  monarch  Tordelvach,  he  was  kept  confined  for  a 
whole  year  in  chains ;  and  that  he  was  of  a  nature  requiring 
some  such  coercion,  would  appear  from  his  conduct  on  taking 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Connaught,  when,  with  a  barbarity, 
the  only  palliation  of  which  is  the  frequency  of  the  crime  in  those 
days,  he  had  the  eyes  of  two  of  his  brothers  put  out,4  in  order 
to  incapacitate  them  from  being  his  rivals  in  the  race  of  ambition 
and  power.  Combining  with  this  ferocity  a  total  want  of  the 
chivalrous  spirit  which  alone  adds  grace  to  mere  valour,  it  is 
told  of  him,  that,  having  got  in  his  power  a  chieftain  of  the 
clan  of  Suibhne,f  he  had  him  loaded  with  fetters,  and,  in  that 
helpless  state,  slew  him  with  his  own  hand.  It  is  added,  as  an 
aggravation  of  the  atrocity,  that  this  chieftain  was  then  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  vicar  of  St  Cieran4 

"R«-gnnm  anapiratns  n  fr.itrum  excarafione,  malo  nngnrio."-  -  Her.  Hif>.  Scrip. 
tom.  3.  dcclxxxix. 
t  Sweeny.  \  IV  Mug.  «d  nnn.  1161. 
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While  such  was  the  character  of  the  monarch  upon  whom 
now  devolved  the  responsibility  of  watching  manfully  over  the 
independence  of  his  country,  in  this  its  last  struggle  and  agony, 
the  qualities  of  the  prince  whose  ambition  and  treachery  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  bringing  the  invader  to  these  shores, 
were,  if  possible,  of  a  still  more  odious  and  revolting  nature. 
Derraot  Mac-Murchad,  king  of  Leinster,  the  memorable  Au- 
thor of  this  treason,  had  long  been  distinguished  for  his  fierce 
activity  and  courage  in  those  scenes  of  turbulence  which  the 
state  of  the  country  had  then  rendered  familiar.  He  had,  even 
so  early  as  the  year  1 140,  excited  a  general  feeling  of  horror 
throughout  the  kingdom,  by  treacherously  seizing,  at  once, 
seventeen  of  the  principal  nobles  of  Leinster,  and  having  some 
of  the  number  put  to  death,  while  of  the  remainder  he  ordered 
the  eyes  to  be  plucked  out.  Between  this  prince  and  Tiernan 
O'Ruarc, — the  lord  of  Breffny,  a  territory  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Connaught, — a  hostile  feeling  had  early  arisen,  to  which  the 
constant  collision  of  their  respective  clans  and  interests  gave 
every  day  increased  bitterness;  and,  at  length,  an  event,  in 
which  Dervorgilla,  the  fair  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  was  guiltily  in- 
volved, raised  this  animosity  to  a  degree  of  rancour  which  was 
only  with  their  respective  lives  extinguished. 

An  attachment  previously  to  her  marriage  with  O'Ruarc,  is 
said  to  have  existed  between  Dervorgilla  and  the  king  of 
Leinster;  a  supposition  which,  if  it  be  founded,  acquits  the  lady, 
at  least,  of  that  perverseness  of  nature,  which  would  seem  to 
be  implied  by  her  choosing  as  paramour,  her  husband's  dead- 
liest foe.  But,  however  this  may  have  been, — and  there  exists 
but  little,  if  any,  authority  for  much  of  the  romance  of  their 
amour— the  elopement  of  the  heroine  from  an  island  in  Meatb, 
to  which  she  had  been  sent  during  O'Ruarc's  absence  on  one  ol 
his  military  expeditions,  was  the  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
lovers,  and  which,  with  the  discreditable  aid  of  the  lady's  brother, 
Melachlin,  they  were  enabled  to  accomplish.  The  wronged 
husband  appealed  for  redress  to  the  monarch  Tordelvach,  who, 
taking  up  his  cause  with  a  laudable  earnestness,  marched  an 
army  the  following  year  into  Leinster,  and  having  rescued 
Dervorgilla  from  the  adulterer,  together  with  the  dowry  and 
valuable  ornaments  which  she  had  carried  away,  replaced  her 
in  the  care  of  her  relatives  in  Mealh. 

This  event,  the  abduction  of  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc  by  the  king 
of  Leinster,  which  took  place  so  early  as  the  year  1 153,  lias, 
by  the  majority  of  our  historians,  been  advanced  in  date,  by  no 
less  than  thirteen  years,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  it  with 
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Dermoids  expulsion  from  his  kingdom,  a.  d.  ]  166,  and  his  con- 
sequent flight,  as  we  shall  see,  into  England,  to  solicit  aid  from 
Henry  II.  The  ready  adoption  of  so  gross  an  anachronism,  by 
not  a  few  even  of  our  own  native  historians,  may  be  cited  as 
an  instance  of  that  strong  tendency  to  prefer  showy  and  agree- 
able fiction  .to  truth,  which  has  enabled  Romance,  in  almost  all 
countries,  to  encroach  upon,  and  even  sometimes  supersede, 
History. 

As  long  as  the  monarch  Tordelvach  lived,  O'Ruarc  was 
sure  of  a  powerful  friend  and  champion,  and  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  this  sovereign's  life  was  to  form  a  league  of  peace  and  amity 
with  the  prince  of  Breffny.*  But,  as  soon  as  O'Lochlin  suc- 
ceeded to  the  supremacy,  the  fortune  of  Dermot  rose  into  the 
ascendant, — that  prince  having  espoused  warmly  his  cause; 
and  the  very  first  step  of  the  new  monarch,  on  his  accession, 
was  to  march  an  army  into  Leinster,  in  order  to  secure  to  his 
unworthy  favourite  the  full  possession  of  that  province.  During 
the  whole  of  this  reign,  the  restless,  but  now  crest-fallen,  lord 
of  Breffny  had  to  bear  every  variety  of  wrong  and  insult  that  a 
triumphant  rival  could  invent  or  compass  to  torment  him. 

But  O'Ruarc's  turn  of  triumph  and  retribution  was  now  at 
hand.  Boderic  O'Connor,  the  son  of  his  late  powerful  pro- 
tector, still  extended  to  him  the  hand  of  alliance  and  friend- 
ship; f  and  the  accession  of  this  prince  to  the  throne  of  Ire-  k.». 
land,!  in  the  year  1166,  gave  signal  at  once  for  the  triumph  U7ii 
of  O'Ruarc  and  the  downfall  of  his  rival  Dermot.  Not  all 
the  territorial  and  personal  influence  which  this  latter  chief 
had  at  different  periods  attained,  now  availed  him  aught  against 
the  general  odium  which  a  long  course  of  crime  had  heaped 
upon  his  head.  A  munificent  founder  of  religious  houses,  he 
had  established  in  Dublin,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  at  Bal- 
linglass,  and  at  his  own  residence,  Ferns,:f  many  large  and  most 
richly  endowed  monasteries  and  abbeys,  the  greater  number  of 

*  IVMag.adann.  1166 

7  For  proofs  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  Roderic  O'Connor  and  O'Ruarc, 
see  the  F  oar  Matters,  at  the  Tears  1159  and  1 160. 

%  The  names  and  sites  of  the  religions  establishments  attributed  to  him  may  be 
found  in  the  List  of  the  Abbeys  and  Monasteries  of  Ireland  given  in  Harris's  IV are, 
chap,  xixviii.  Among  the  religious  houses  founded  by  him  was  an  abbey,  ma: 
Dublin,  called  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary  de  Hogges,  meaning  thereby,  it  is  supposed , 
St  Mary  of  the  Virgins, — the  won)  ogh  in  Irian  signifying  a  virgin.  This  establish- 
ment was  for  nnns  following  the  ru'e  of  St.  Augustin,  according  to  the  order  of 
Aroasia. — See  Archdall,  Monast.  Hibern.  Dermot  was  also  the  founder  of  the 
priory  of  All  Saints,  which  stood  on  Hoggin  Green,  now  called  College  Green,  and 
on  that  part  of  it  where  Trinity  College  stands. — Lanigan.  chap,  xxviii.  s.  10. 

u  The  Ostmen  of  Dublin  were  overrun  and  spoiled  by  Dermot  MacMurrogh,  king 
of  Leinster,  who  bore  a  greater  away  over  them  than  any  other  king  had  done  for  f» 
long  time."-Hame's  Annals' of  Dublin,  ad  «nn.  1162. 
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which  continued  to  flourish  for  many  centuries,  while  of  some 
the  names  and  sites  may  even  to  this  day  be  traced. 

But  his  cruelty  and  insolence  were  remembered  far  more 
freshly  than  his  munificence;  and  the  many  whom  he  had  trod^ 
den  down  in  his  prosperity,  now  took  advantage  of  the  turn  of 
his  fortune  to  be  revenged.  The  forces  of  Breffny,  of  Meatb, 
of  his  own  kingdom  of  Leinster,  where  he  bad  long  rendered 
himself  odious  by  his  cruellies,  of  the  Dano-Irish  of  Dublin, 
whom  he  had  kept  do  wo  by  the  force  of  his  arms, — all  these 
were  now  eagerly  mustered,  under  the  command  of  his  invete- 
rate enemy,  Tiernan  O'Ruarc,  and  proceeded  to  invade  bis 
territory.  Being  thus  assailed  from  all  quarters,  and  deserted 
even  by  his  own  vassals,  Dermot  retired  at  first  to  Ferns;  but, 
seeing  no  hope  of  being  able  (o  stand  against  his  pursuers,  he 
adopted  the  resolution  of  seeking  for  foreign  aid,  and,  having 
.  first  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Ferns,  took  flight  privately  and  em- 
barked for  England;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  his  kingdom  was 
declared  to  have  been  forfeited,  and  another  prince  of  bis  fa- 
mily was  nominated  to  be  its  ruler. 

In  having  recouse  for  assistance  to  England,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Dermot  was  influenced  by  any  previous  concert  with 
Henry  II.,  that  prince  being  abseut,  at  this  lime,  in  Normandy, 
and  too  deeply  engaged  in  his  humiliating  and  harassing  struggle 
with  Becket  to  afford  much  thought  to  any  less  urgent  con- 
cerns.   It  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  ambitious  mo- 
narch had  many  years  before  projected  the  acquisition  of  Ire- 
land, and  bad  even  provided  himself  with  that  sort  of  sanctified 
title  to  it  which,  in  those  days,  the  spiritual  lords  of  the  earth 
were  but  too  ready  to  furnish  to  the  temporal, — thus  lowering 
religion  into  the  mere  handmaid  of  earthly  ambition  and  power. 
This  plan  had  been  conceived  by  him  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1 155 ;  but  having  neither  a  legal  right]to  the  possession  of  Ire- 
land, nor  any  ground  of  quarrel  to  justify  an  invasion  of  it,  he 
saw  that  by  no  other  means  could  he  plausibly  attain  his  object 
than  by  masking  (he  real  motive  of  his  enterprise  under  a  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion.  With 
this  view  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  Home,  where  lately  an  Eng- 
lishman, named  Breakspear,  had,  under  the  title  of  Adrian  IV., 
been  raised  to  the  pontifical  throne.  The  king  had  previously 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  new  pope  by  sending  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  accession ;  and  the  request  of  which  bis 
envoy,  John  of  Salisbury,  was  now  the  bearer,  was  such  as  could 
not  fail  to  meet  with  a  gracious  reception,  as,  in  applying  to 
the  pope  for  leave  to  take  po*session  of  Ireland,  Henry  ac- 
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kno wleged  in  him  an  extent  of  temporal  power  such  as  no  pope 
had  ever  before  thoughtof  assuming;  and  the  address  with  which 
Adrian,  in  his  politic  answer  to  the  king,  repeated  and  extended 
this  admission,  claiming,  on  the  strength  of  it,  a  right  and  ju- 
risdiction, not  only  over  Ireland,  but  over  all  other  Christian  is- 
lands,4 crowned  most  worthily  this  strange  and  audacious 
transaction ;  which  presents,  in  all  respects,  a  perfect  instance 
of  that  sort  of  hypocritical  prelude  to  wrong,  that  holy  league 
for  purposes  of  rapine,  between  the  papal  and  regal  powers, 
in  which  most  of  the  usurpations,  frauds,  and  violences  of  those 
dark  and  demoralised  times  originated. 

The  permission  accorded  to  Henry  by  the  pope  to  invade 
and  subdue  the  Irish  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  them,  was 
accompanied  by  a  stipulation  for  the  payment  to  St.  Peter  of 
a  penny  annually  from  every  house  in  Ireland,  this  being  the 
price  for  which  the  independence  of  the  Irish  people  was  thus 
coolly  bartered  away.  Together  with  the  Bull,f  containing 
the  grant  and  stipulation,  was  sent  also  to  Henry  a  gold  ring, 
adorned  with  a  valuable  emerald,  as  a  token  of  his  investure 
with  the  right  to  rule  over  Ireland ;  and  this  ring,  as  we  are 
informed  by  the  bearer  of  it,  John  of  Salisbury,  was,  by  Adrian's 
orders,  deposited  in  the  public  archives. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Henry,  in  speculating  on  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  intended  that  kingdom  for  the  youngest  of 
his  brothers,  prince  William,  for  whom  no  provision  had  been 
made  by  their  late  father  Geoff ry.  Whatever  might  really  have 
been  his  design,  at  the  time  when  he  sought  the  papal  sanction 
for  his  views,  other  schemes  and  interests,  more  pressing,  di- 
verted his  attention  from  this  object ;  and  among  the  most  ur- 
gent was  the  not  very  creditable  operation  of  possessing  himself 
forcibly  of  some  territories  in  Anjou,  which  his  brother  Geoff  ry 
had  inherited  under  the  will  of  the  late  king;  a  will  which 
Henry  himself  had  sworn  to  see  faithfully  fulfilled, — though  in 
utter  ignorance,  as  appears,  of  the  dispositions  which  it  con* 
tained  respecting  his  brother.    In  addition  to  these  various  de- 

*  u  Jam  Hiberuiatn  et  omnea  insula*  qui  bus  Sol  justitie  Christns  illuxit,  ct  qua* 
docomenta  Fidei  Christiana:  receperunt,  ad  jus  beati  Petri  etsacro-sancta*  Roman* 
Ecclesia;  (quod  tua  etiam  nobilitas  recognoecit),  Don  est  dubinm  pertinere  n 

t  Some  zealous  champions,  as  well  of  the  papacy  as  of  Ireland,  have  endeavoured, 
but  without  any  success,  to  demonstrate  that  both  this  Bull,  and  the  Bull  of  Alexan- 
der III.  confirming  it,  are,  npon  the  face  of  them,  rank  forgeries.  See  Gratianus 
Lucius,  loc.  c  tal. ;  and  the  abbe  Geoghetan's  Hut. (flrlande,  torn.  i.  c.  7.  The 
chief  argument  of  the  latter  writer  is  founded  on  the  improbability,  as  he  conceives, 
that  either  of  these  popes  could  have  thought  of  selecting  as  an  apostle  for  the  re- 
formation of  Ireland  so  irreligious  and  profligate  a  prince  as  Henry  II  u  Voila  done 
I  says  the  abbe)  I'apotre,  voila  le  rcfurmateur  que  le  saint  Siege  auroit  rhoui  pour  con- 
vrrtir  l  lrlandi  ." 
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mands  on  his  attention,  (he  opinion  of  his  mother,  the  empress 
Matilda,  was  decidedly  opposed,  it  is  said,  to  his  Irish  enterprise; 
and  the  Bull  was,  accordingly,  left  to  repose  undisturbed  for 
some  years  in  the  archives  oi  Winchester. 

Owing  to  the  secrecy,  doubtless,  with  which  this  singular 
grant  was  negociated,  no  intimation  seems  to  have  reached 
Ireland  of  even  the  existence  of  such  a  document,  during  the 
whole  of  the  long  interval  that  elapsed  between  its  first  grant 
and  the  time  of  its  promulgation.  Some  writers,  it  is  true,  have 
surmised  that  the  Irish  clergy  were  from  the  first  informed  of 
it  ;  and  account  thereby  for  the  increased  activity  with  which 
from  the  date,  as  they  say,  of  Adrian's  Bull,  public  synods 
were  assembled,  and  decrees  and  regulations  multiplied,— as 
if  to  remove  from  the  Church  that  stigma  of  general  laxity  in 
morals  and  discipline  which  had  been  made  the  pretext  for 
so  deliberate  a  design  against  the  independence  of  the  whole 
country/  But  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  believe,  that,  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  singular  document  transpired  in  Ireland,  there 
should  have  occurred  no  allusion  or  reference  to  it  at  any  of 
the  numerous  synods  held  throughout  the  country;  nor  even 
the  slightest  notice  taken  in  any  of  our  native  records  of  a  trans- 
action  so  full  of  moment  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  kingdom.  • 

That  Dermot's  resolution  to  apply  for  aid  to  England  was,  in 
any  degree,  prompted  by  a  knowledge  of  the  papal  grant,  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  to  be  implied.  Already  the  proximity  of 
the  two  islands  must  not  unfrequently  have  suggested  the  likeli- 
hood of  an  invasion,  at  no  distant  time,  from  the  shores  of 
the  larger  and  more  powerful.  Up  to  this  period,  the  tide  of 
incursion  appears  to  have  been  entirely  from  the  Irish  side  of 
the  Channel;  and,  in  all  the  struggles  of  Wales  against  English 
domination,  troops  were  wafted  over  to  her  aid  in  the  corachs 
of  her  warlike  neighbours.  In  the  rebellion  of  Godwin  and  his 
sons  against  Edward  the  Confessor,  Ireland  furnished,  as  we 
have  seen,  men  and  ships  in  their  cause;  and,  after  the  defeat 
at  Hastings,  three  sons  of  the  conquered  king  sought  refuge 
and  succour  in  the  same  country,  and  were  enabled  to  (it  out 
from  thence  a  large  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England.  On  the 
other  hand  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  both  William  the  Con- 
queror and  the  first  Henry  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  ad- 
ding the  realm  of  Ireland  to  their  dominions;  and  WTilliam 

*  Gratianos  Lucius,  on  much  more  convincing  ground*,  attribute*  this  increase 
seal  for  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  to  the  example  and  remoustram :«•■  ol 
that  great  luminary  of  the  ancient  Irish  church,  St  Mnlacliv :— Etenim  post  Hiber- 
nqs  ad  bo  nam  frugem  a  S.  Malarhia  revocatoa,  same  arepius  indicta  sunt 
innlto  principum  et  antiititum  numero  frequentata  "—Cambrens.  Even. 
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Uufus,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the  Welsh  is  reported 
to  have  said,  as  be  stood  on  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  David's,  and  looked  at  the  Irish  hills,  that  he  would 
"  make  a  bridge  with  his  ships  from  that  spot  to  Ireland."* 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Dermot  solicits  Aid  from  King  Henry.— Receives  Permission  to  raise  Forces  in  Eng- 
land.—Negociates  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  others —Returns  to  Ireland. 
.  — Arrival  of  Fits-Stephen. — Surrender  of  Wexford. — First  British  Settlement  in 
Ireland. —  Invasion  of  Ossory. —  Arrival  of  Maurice  Fits-Gerald. —  Unworthy 
Conduct  of  the  Monarch  Roderic. — His  Negotiations  with  Dermot  and  the  Fo- 
ispires  to  the  Monarchy.— Encouraged  in  his  Design  by  the 
. — Arrival  of  Raymond  le  Gros. — Barbarous  Execution  of  Irish  Prisoners. 
— Landing  of  Strougbow. — His  Marriage  with  the  King  of  Leinster's  Daughter. 
—March  to  Dublin. — Roderic s  Weakness. — His  Cruelty. — Remarkable  Synod 
at  Armagh. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Dermot,  the  dethroned  king  of 
Leinster,  finding  himself  an  object  of  general  odium  in  his  own 
country,  and  without  the  means  of  encountering  his  enemies 
in  the  field,  took  the  resolution  oi  applying  for  succour  to  Eng- 
land; and  the  port  of  Bristol,  then  most  in  use  for  commu- 
nication between  the  two  islands,  was  that  to  which  he  sailed.f 

*  See  Leland,  book  i.  chap.  i.  Girald.  Cambr.  Ulnerar.  Camhr.  I.  ii.  cap.  i. 
Instead  of  citing  the  words  of  the  original,  1  shall  give  the  whole  anecdote,  as  ren- 
dered by  Hanmer,  in  his  Chronicle :  —  M  Cambreusis  in  his  Itinerarie  of  Cumbria, 
reporteth,  how  that  king  William,  standing  upon  some  high  rocke  in  the  farthest  part 
of  Wales,  beheld  Ireland,  and  said,  '  I  will  have  the  shippes  of  my  kingdome 
brought  hither,  wherewith  I  will  make  a  bridge  to  invade  this  land.'  Murchardt, 
king  of  l^eynster,  heard  thereof,  and  after  he  had  paused  awhile,  asked  of  the  re- 
porter, '  Hath  the  king,  in  that  his  great  threatening,  inserted  these  words,  if  ii  pleas* 
God?'  *  No.'  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  seeing  this  king  putteth  his  trust  only  in  man, 
and  uot  in  God,  I  feare  not  his  comming.' " 

t  u  Ad  nobilis  oppidi  Bristolli  partes  se  contulit ;  nbi  etiam  occasiooe  navium. 
qua?  de  Hibernia  eo  in  portu  crebis  applicationibns  snscipi  consue\erant,  etc." 
Girald.  Cambrens.  Hib.  Exnug.  Li.  c.  2. 

Giraldns  savs  nothing  of  the  sixty  followers  who,  nccording  to  some  writers, 
accompanied  Dermot  in  his  flight;  though  Leland  has  carelessly  cited  him  as  his 
authority  for  the  assertion.  Considering  the  circumstances  of  his  departure,  it  would 
seem  improbable  thnt  he  should  have  taken  with  him  such  an  escort.  We  find,  how- 
ever, in  Sayers  History  of  Bristol,  the  following  curious  notice: — w  One  of  our 
MS.  Calendars  says,  that  '  he  (Dermot)  came  to  Bristol  in  1168,  with  siity  friends 
and  attendants,  and  wss  here  entertained  by  the  ancestors  of  the  lords  of  Tierkely, 
thst  is,  by  Robert  Fitsharding  or  his  family.'  "    Chap.  ix. 

According  to  the  English  chronicler  Bromton,  Dermot  s  first  step  bad  been  to 
send  over  his  son  into  England,  in  couseqoence  of  which,  says  Bromton,  he  re  - 
ceived from  thence  some  trifling  aid:— u  Cum  autem  cito  post  coutra  eoudem  regem 
frrocisaimi  totius  Hibernia*  populi  iudiguari  et  tumultuari  inciperent.  eo  quod  gentem 
Anglicanam  Hibernia  immisisset.  alls  Angli  paucitate  suae  metuentes,  accilis  ex 
Anglia  viris  iuupia  laborantibns  et  lucri  cupidis,  vires  paulatim  anxerunt."  There 
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On  bis  arrival,  however,  he  learned  that  the  English  king,  to 
whom  it  was  his  intention  to  apply  for  assistance,  was  at  that 
time  in  Aquitaine,  and  thither  he  accordingly  hastened  to  seek 
him.  Though  engaged  anxiously  then  in  his  protracted  and 
mortifying  contest  with  Becket,  and  also  in  breaking  the  refrac- 
tory spirit  of  some  barons  of  Bretagne,  over  whose  territories 
he  had  acquired  authority,  Henry  yet  listened  with  politic  com- 
placence to  the  fugitive  Irish  prince,  while  he  told  indignantly  of 
the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  his  rebellious  subjects,  and 
offered,  if  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Henry's  aid,  to  receive  it 
as  a  fief,  and  render  him  homage  as  his  vassal. 

Fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived,  towards  the 
furtherance  of  his  views  upon  Ireland,  not  more  from  the  per- 
sonal alliance  and  co-operation  of  a  powerful  native  prince, 
than  from  the  influence  such  an  example  would  be  sure,  to 
exercise  upon  others,  Henry  saw  not,  or  at  least  was  unmoved 
by,  those  better  and  nobler  considerations  which  would  have 
led  a  more  high-minded  man  to  reject  so  unworthy  an  instru- 
ment of  suecess.  He  therefore  received,  without  hesitation, 
the  proffered  fealty  of  his  new  liegeman,  and,  as  the  only 
mode  in  which  he  could,  at  present,  forward  his  object,  gave 
him  letters  patent,  to  be  employed  throughout  his  dominions,  in 
the  following  words : — "  Henry,  king  of  England,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine,  and  earl  of  Anjou,  to  all  his  liegemen* 
English,  Norman,  Welsh,  and  Scotch,  and  to  all  the  nations 
under  his  dominion,  sends  greeting.  As  soon  as  the  present 
letters  shall  come  to  your  hands,  know  that  Dermot,  prince 
of  Leinster,  has  been  received  into  the  bosom  of  our  grace 
and  benevolence.  Wherefore  whosoever,  within  the  ample 
extent  of  our  territories,  shall  be  willing  to  lend  aid  toward 
the  restoration  of  this  prince,  as  our  faithful  and  liege  subject, 
let  such  person  know  that  we  do  hereby  grant  to  him,  for  said 
a  d.  PU|  pose,  our  licence  and  faveur."  ' 

1168.  Having  succeeded  thus  far  in  the  object  of  his  mission, 
Dermot  hastened  back,  full  of  hope,  to  England,  and  repairing 
once  more  to  Bristol,  made  every  effort,  by  causing  the  letter 
of  the  king  to  be  promulgated,  and  holding  forth  liberal  offers 
of  lands  and  other  rewards,  to  induce  adventurers  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  cause.  All  these  exertions,  however/ proved  fruit- 
less, and  there  appeared,  for  some  time,  scarcely  a  chance  of 
success;  when,  at  length,  fortune  threw  in  his  way  the  very 
description  of  person  most  fitly  qualified,  as  well  by  nature 

%*,  however,  I  believe,  no  authority  fur  this  mission  of  Dermot '«  son  in  any  of  onr 
Dative  Hiimlft. 
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as  by  extrinsic  circumstances,  to  take  a  lead  in,  and  lend  im- 
portance to,  such  an  enterprise.  Richard  tie  Clare,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  surnamed  as  his  father  had  been  before  lum,  Strong- 
bow,  was,  at  this  time,  at  Bristol;  and  in  his  brave  nature,  mu- 
nificent spirit,  and  ruined  fortunes,  combined  all  that  was  likely 
to  stimulate  as  well  as  adorn  a  course  of  warlike  adventure. 
To  this  nobleman  Dermot  addressed  himself,  and,  in  addition 
to  the  temptations  opened  by  the  prospect  of  fame  and  con- 
quest, offered  not  only  to  bestow  on  him  his  eldest  daughter, 
Eva,  in  marriage,  but,  however  inconsistent  with  the  law  of 
the  land ,  to  secure  to  the  earl  himself  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Leinster,  on  condition  that  he  would  raise,  for  Dermot  an 
efficient  body  of  forces,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring, 
bring  them  over  with  him  into  Ireland. 

To  these  propositions  Strongbow  assented;  and  the  Irish 
prince,  thus  far  successful,  was  also  lucky  enough,  in  the  town 
of  St.  David's,  whither  he  had  removed  from  Bristol,  to  engage 
in  his  service  two  young  men  of  high  rank,  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald 
and  Robert  Fitz-Slephen,  both  Normans  and  maternal  brothers 
(being  sons  of  the  beautiful  Nesta,  mistress  of  Henry  I.*)  ;  and 
both  fitted,  like  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  by  broken  fortunes  and 
political  difficulties,  to  embark  in  any  enterprise,  however  des- 
perate, which  held  forth  a  prospect  of  speedy  relief  and  change. 
In  consequence  of  impediments  thrown  in  the  way,  by  Rees  ap 
Gryffytb,  prince  of  that  country,  who,  on  some  grounds  of  po- 
c  litical  difference,  not  requiring  to  be  here  enlarged  upon,  had 
kept  Fitz-Stephen  confined  in  prison  for  three  years,  and  was 
now  unwilling  to  let  him  escape  from  his  grasp,  the  negotiation 
lingered  for  some  time,  but,  at  length,  was  concluded  satisfac- 
torily to  all  parties; — Dermot  pledging  himself  to  give  in  fee 
to  the  two  brothers,  the  town  of  Wexford  and  two  cantreds 
of  land  adjoining;  while  they,  in  their  turn,  engaged  to  trans- 
port into  Leinster,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring,  a  body 
of  English  and  Welsh  forces  to  aid  him  in  recovering  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom. 

Thus  precarious  and  limited  were  the  means,  and  thus  ob- 

This  lady,  who  was  do  less  celebrated  for  her  gallantries  thau  for  her  beatity. 
after  separating  from  her  royal  lover,  married  Gerald,  governor  of  Pembroke  and 
lord  of  Carew.  by  whom  ahe  had  two  (or  three)  sons,  and  the  second  of  them. 
Maurice  Fibs-Gerald,  was  the  brave  adventurer  who  now  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  Irish  king.  Hia  mother.  Nesta,  alter  having  been  carried  oil'  from  her  husband 
by  a  Welsh  prince,  named  Caradoc.  became,  on  Gerald's  death,  the  mistress  of  lh«* 
constable,  Stephen  de  M arisen,  and  by  him  had  a  son,  Robert  Kits-Stephen,  the 
same  who  en?nged.  at  this  time,  in  the  Irish  wars,  in  cotnpauv  with  his  half  brother 
M  aurice  Fitz-Gerald.  See  for  farther  notices  of  this  family,  l.es  Montmorency  d« 
France  ef  dlrlande,  and  also  Mr.  Sheffield  Graces  intereating  accent «  f  the  Grace 
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scure  the  instruments,  by  which  an  invasion  so  truly  momentous 
in  all  its  consequences  was  to  be  accomplished ;— the  prime 
mover  of  the  whole  enterprise  being  a  rude  and  unprincipled 
chieftain,  of  whose  existence,  probably,  the  persons  he  applied 
to  for  aid  had  never  even  heard  till  the  moment  he  presented 
himself  before  them;  and  the  few  adventurers,  of  any  note* 
whom  he  contrived  to  attach  to  his  fortunes,  being  persons 
ignorant  alike  of  the  country  and  the  nature  of  the  cause  with 
which  they  connected  themselves,  but  who,  broken  down,  either 
by  misfortune  or  their  own  imprudence,  at  home,  found  suffi- 
cient in  the  allurements  of  lucre  alone  to  supply  the  place  of  all 
other  more  worthy  inducements. 

Being  thus  far  assured  of  foreign  aid,  the  traitor  Dermot 
ventured  to  return  into  Leinsler,  and  proceeding  privately  to 
Ferns,  remained  concealed  there  the  greater  part  of  the  winter; 
being  harboured,  as  it  is  said,  with  grateful  fidelity,  by  the 
monks  of  a  monastery  for  Augustin  Canons  which  he  himself 
had  founded/  He  must,  soon,  however,  have  felt  sufficient 
confidence  in  his  own  strength,  —  being  emboldened,  most 
a  d.  probably,  by  the  arrival  of  some  straggling  Welsh  followers, — 
1169a  to  emerge  from  his  concealment,  as  we  find  him  early  hi  this 
year  taking  the  field,  and  regaining  possession,  with  the  aid  of 
foreign  auxiliaries,  of  that  part  of  his  territories  called  Hy- 
Kinsellagh.  Surprised,  at  the  suddenness  of  his  reappearance, 
in  arms,  and  attended  by  foreigners,  of  whom  rumour,  as  usual, 
exaggerated  the  numbers,  the  monarch  hastily  collected  some 
forces,  and,  being  joined  by  his  faithful  ally,  Tiernan  O'Ruarc, 
marched  into  the  territory  of  Hy-Kinsellagh.  As  this  outbreak 
of  Dermot  was  evidently  premature, — none  of  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man chiefs  with  whom  he  had  negocialed  having  yet  made  their 
appearance, — he  was  able  to  oppose  but  a  feeble  resistance 
to  the  attack  of  the  monarch,  and,  after  a  skirmish  or  two, 
retreated  into  his  woods.  In  one  of  these  encounters,  the  son 
of  a  petty  prince  of  South  Wales,  who  bad  been  among  the 
foreigners  lately  arrived,  was  slain  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  day, 
with  the  proneness,  too  common  among  the  Irish,  to  look  up 
to  and  eulogise  strangers,f  for  no  other  reason  but  that  they 

'  Ware's  Annals . 

t  In  noticing  tire  partiality  of  the  Irish  for  strangers,  Peter  Lombard  accounts 
for  the  peculiar  exception  to  this  tendency,  which  he  thinks  their  feeling  townrds 
their  English  neighbours  evinces,  by  the  sense  of  injury  which  the  tyranny  of  that 
people  has  let)  in  their  minds,  and  the  consciouraess  that  they  themselves  are  looked 
down  upon  by  them  as  only  fit  to  be  treated  with  iosult  and  injustice  :— u  Quod  emm 
IMiteotur  non  amare  Anglicanam  nationem.  quicquid  est  de  ea  re,  procedit  totum  ex 
hi*  fontibus,  partim  quod  servitntam  putent  qua*  sub  iis  eat  snbWtip,  par tim  quod 
persuasum  habeant  se  ab  illis  despici  et  injnriis  nffici."— D*  Hibrrnia  Commen 
tarhis. 
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are  strangers,  describe  this  Welshman,  in  recording  his 
death,  as  "  the  most  excellent  warrior  in  all  the  island  of  Bri- 
.  tain. 

How  critical  was  the  state  to  which  Dermol  had  now  reduced 
himself  by  his  rash  and  weak  movement,  may  be  collected  from 
the  terms  on  which,  as  a  matter  of  compassion,  the  monarch 
and  O'Ruarc  consented  to  receive  his  submission.  Renouncing 
all  claim  to  the  government  of  Leinster,  he  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  only  ten  cantreds  of  the  province,  agreeing  to 
hold  this  territory  in  dependence  upon  Jloderic,  and  giving 
him  seven  hostages  for  his  future  fealty ;  while  the  forbearance 
of  his  old  enemy  O'Ruarc  he  conciliated  by  a  gift  of  a  hundred 
ounces  of  gold.  This  specious  submission  was,  of  course,  but 
a  means  of  gaining  time  till  the  arrival  of  his  expected  succours, 
and  in  so  far  warding  off  the  peril  to  which  his  rash  and  pre- 
mature sally  had  exposed  him. 

Though  it  must  be  clear  that  the  fate  of  a  nation  such  as 
the  Irish  were,  at  this  period,  embroiled  and  distracted  among 
themselves  by  an  almost  infinite  division  of  interests  and  frac- 
tions, nor  as  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  long  series  of 
barbarous  invasions,  which,  though  not  powerful  enough  to 
reduce  them  to  subjection,  were  but  too  efficient  for  the  purpose 
of  enfeebling  and  demoralising  them, — though  the  doom  of  a 
people,  thus  lamentably  circumstanced,  was  sure  to  be  sealed, 
and  perhaps  irreversibly,  whenever  a  more  civilised  foe  found 
footing  on  their  shores,  with  skill  to  avail  himself  of  their  dissen- 
tions,  and  a  disciplined  force  to  oppose  to  their  rude  numbers, 
yet  it  must  be  owned  that  the  almost  unresisted  facility  with 
which  a  mere  handful  of  men  was  allowed  to  acquire  that 
looting, — the  either  infatuated  or  treacherous  passiveness  with 
which  the  first  steps  of  a  design  so  formidable  were  witnessed, 
— far  outwent  even  all  that  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  weak,  degenerate,  and  disorganised  state  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

That  neither  the  monarch  nor  any  of  the  other  princes  were 
yet  aware  of  the  extent  of  Dermot's  designs,  or  of  the  powerful 
patronage  he  had  secured  for  himself,  appears  to  be  highly 
probable ;  though  assuredly  there  were  wanting  no  further 
facts  to  awaken  vigilance,  if  not  foresight,  than  the  flight  of  the 
traitor  himself  from  the  country,  on  avowed  purposes  of  re- 
venge, and  his  sudden  reappearance  in  the  field  attended  by 
foreign  troops.    Even  then,  had  the  Irish  monarch  and  his 

•  IV  Ma?,  adann.  1107. 
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liegeman  of  Breffay  but  followed  up  vigorously  their  first 
advantage  over  the  fallen  renegade,  they  might  have  crushed 
at  once  the  whole  base  conspiracy,  and  at  least  postponed,  if. 
not  wholly  averted,  the  fatal  extinction  of  their  country's  dearly- 
bought  independence. 
A  0  But  it  was  soon  apparent,  even  to  the  most  infatuated,  in  what 
H69  manner  the  faithless  Dermot  had  all  along  designed  to  requite 
their  weak  and  ill-judged  mercy  towards  him.  In  the  month 
of  May,  this  year,  took  place  the  first  landing  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  in  Ireland/  The  commander  of  the  expedition  was 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  whom  Dermot  had  engaged,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  in  his  service  at  St.  David's,  and  who  brought 
with  him  now  30  knights,  all  of  his  own  kin,  or  household,  60 
men  in  coats  of  mail,  and  300  of  the  most  skilful  archers  of 
South  Wales.  With  this  small  party,  which  landed  at  a  creek 
called  the  Bann,  near  the  city  of  Wexford,  came  also  Hervey 
de  Montemarisco,  or  Mount-Maurice,  the  paternal  uncle  of  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,f  and  described  as  a  person  in  needy  circum- 
stances, who,  without  either  arms  or  means,  had  joined  the 
expedition,  rather  as  the  emissary  of  his  noble  nephew  than  as 
a  soldier.  On  the  day  following  there  arrived  also  at  the  same 
spot,  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  a  valiant  gentleman  of  Wales,  at 
the  head  of  10  knights  and  60  archers;  and, as  the  excitement 
naturally  caused  throughout  the  vicinity  by  the  landing  of  a 
foreign  force,  rendered  their  situation  somewhat  precarious, 
messengers  were  despatched  with  all  speed  to  apprise  Dermot 
of  their  arrival. 

Full  of  joy  at  the  welcome  intelligence,  this  prince  instantly 
collected  together  all  the  forces  it  was  then  in  his  power  to 
muster,  consisting  of  but  500  men;  and,  aware  that  in  despatch 
lay  his  only  chance  of  success,  hastened  to  join  the  invaders. 
The  engagements  already  formed  between  them  having  been 
renewed  and  ratified,  it  was  resolved  to  march  with  their  united 
forces  to  the  town*  of  Wexford,  which  both  from  its  proximity, 
lying  about  12  miles  from  the  place  of  their  landing,  and 

Ware,  AtmaU  of  Ireland,  at  Henry  II  chap.  i.  Flaherty,  Ogygia,  part.  iii. 
chap.  94.  Respecting  tbe  date  of  this  event,  there  is  sortie  difference  among  oar 
historians ;  but  that  which  1  have  given  appear*  to  me  the  most  correct. 

f  Girald.  Cambrena.  lx>dge  has  mistakenly  made  biui  the  nephew  of  Strongbow, 
while  the  French  genealogical  authorities.  Duchesne  and  Dcsortueaiix,  make  him 
ont  to  he  the  father-in  law  of  that  nobleman: — "lllponsa  fsavs  the  latter  writ* r) 
Elisabeth  de  Meullent,  veuve  de  Gislebert  de  Claire,  couite  de  Pembroc  en  Aagle- 
terre,  et  mere  de  Richard  de  Claire,  surnomme  Strongbow,  comte  de  Pembroc, 
domptear  de  Tilibernie,  duquel,  a  raison  de  cette  alliance,  un  autetir  dn  temps  I* 
quahfie  para*  tie  ou  beau-pere"  This  whole  account,  however,  j9  manifestly  in- 
correct A  number  of  other  mistakes  respecting  Hervey  occurs  in  an  account 
iven  of  the  Ormonde  family  by  a  Mr.  Butler,  which  we  Sod  cited  hi  Carte. 
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the  rank  it  held  as  a  maritime  ciiy,  was  a  post  combining 
all  the  advantages  they  could  desire.  On  reaching  the  suburb* 
of  that  place,  which  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Dano-lrisb,  they 
were  met  by  about  2000  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  on  being  ap- 
prised of  their  coining,  had  boldly  sallied  forth  to  meet  tbein. 
But  the  advantage  of  a  regular  and  disciplined  force  over  mere 
untrained  numbers, — a  disparity  manifest  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  sad  struggle  we  are  about  to  contemplate,  was  no  les* 
conspicuous  in  this  its  first  trial.  The  crowd  tbat  had  poured 
forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  observed  the  orderly 
array  of  the  troops,  the  cavalry  drawn  up  on  the  flank  of  the 
archers,  according  to  the  forms  of  ISorman  discipline,  when 
they  beheld  the  shining  armour  and  shields  of  the  knights,  the 
novelty  of  the  spectacle  caused  them  to  hesitate  in  their  ad- 
vance, and,  after  a  few  moments  ol  deliberation,  they  set  Are  (o 
the  suburbs,  and  retired  hastily  into  the  town.  This  slight 
panic,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration  ;  (or  when  Y\ii- 
Stephen,  taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance,  led  on  his 
men  to  scale  the  walls,  so  brave  and  obstinate  was  the  resistance 
he  met  with  from  the  townsmen,  who  hurled  down  huge  stones 
and  beams  of  wood  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  for  the  present  content 
himself  with  burning  all  the  ships  that  were  then  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  strand  before  the  town.* 

The  following  day,  resolving  to  renew  the  attack,  he  caused 
masses  to  be  solemnly  celebrated  throughout  the  camp,  and 
prepared  deliberately  for  another  assault.  This  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  perceived,  and  being  struck,  most  probably,  with 
the  patient  resolution  which  such  perseverance  implied,  began 
to  consult  among  themselves  as  to  the  prudence  of  making  any 
further  resistance.  It  is  even  alleged  that,  among  the  motives 
which  now  disposed  thorn  to  surrender,  were  some  feelings 
of  compunction  at  the  rebellious  part  they  had  been  led  to  take 
against  their  king, — feelings,  which  the  clergy  within  the  walls 
would  not  fail,  it  is  supposed,  to  encourage,  being,  like  most 
of  their  clerical  brethren  throughout  the  country,  disposed  to 
view  with  indulgent  eyes  the  enormities  of  Dermot  s  career, 
in  consideration  of  the  extent  and  munificence  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Church.  But,  whatever  were  the  real  motives 
that  led  to  the  step,  it  was  finally  resolved  by  the  citizens  to 
capitulate;  and  terms  were  obtained  through  the  mediation  ol 
two  bishops,  by  which,  on  condition  of  the  town  being  im 

j  r 

'   llihrii).  \ •'.  i|Hig;.^*.  lib.  I  «  .  o 
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mediately  delivered  up,  and  hostages  given  for  their  observance 
of  fidelity  in  future,  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  pardoned  their 
first  rebellion/  and  again  received  into  the  royal  service  and 
favour. 

Having  acquired,  thus,  possession  of  Wexford,  Dermot 
hastened  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  two  Norman  brothers, 
by  investing  Fitz-Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  (the  latter 
of  whom  was  daily  expected)  with  the  lordship  of  the  city  and 
its  domain  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  in  fee  to  Hervey 
of  Mount-Maurice,  in  order  to  attach  him  to  his  »e™**. two 
cantreds  lying  on  the  sea-side  between  Wexford  and  Water- 
ford.  This  tract  of  country  is  now  comprised  in  the  baronies 
of  Forth  and  Bargie,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
descendants  of  its  first  settlers  remained  for  ages  a  community 
distinct,  in  language  and  manners,  from  the  natives.f  bven  to 
a  recent  period,  a  dialect  has  continued  in  use  among  them,  pe- 
culiar to  these  baronies,  and  which,  judging  from  the  written 
specimens  that  remain  of  it,  bore  a  close  affinity  to  the  Anglo- 

^Had  the  invaders  met  with  defeat  in  this  their  first  experi, 
ment,  such  a  failure  might  have  changed  materially  the  sub- 
sequent fortunes  of  the  war;  as  the  junction  of 
others,  not  actually  pledged  to  the  king,  depended  mainly,  ot 
course,  on  the  success  of  the  first  blow.  In  a  like  proportion, 
therefore,  advantageous  to  the  invaders  was  the  impression 
produced  by  this  first  achievement  at  Wexford ;  though  so  little 

•  Thu.  early  was  it  jr^rlMffi 
ful  poaseaaion*    A  s.m.lar  yew  ol  the  historical  r.j'*  ^  ,„  (he  prr- 

"TJert^fnT-  expedition  into  Ireland  to  .,,pHre«  .  rebel Uon  nused  by  Rodenc, 
king  of  Connaught,"  and  describes  him  in  the  ode  as- 

Prepared  to  stain  the  briny  flood 

Of  Shannon'a  lakee  with  rebel  blood. 

t  Vall.ncey,  Transact  jW  Irish  W  £  "J*    ^^att  > " 
Vallancey's  account,  a  vocabulary  of  the  '»^Xvl  been  -  Sided  down  bv  tradf 
in  their  peculiar  dialect,  wh»ch  he  supposes  to  have  been    oanaea  a 
tion  from  the  arrival  of  the  colony  in  Ireland  f  Derm<H 

In  the  Fonr  Masters  we  find  those  foreigners  who  jo.n e,,  . 
from  Wales  called  more  than  once  Fleming.        «  th'J  ,ut  Te,l>v  and 

colonies  were  allowed  to  establish  thrive*  «  ^  \ •  "  ^'J^ 
Haverfordwest),  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  a"J«  ^^'^^"Ywo  Irish  Baronies 
probahly,  therefore,  of  Fleming,  that  ^V5"100^?1^  co,u>te- 
ronsisted    tt  Even  at  the  present  day,"  sa>*  Mr.,  beaulord ,    i  *« 
rn^  oftheinhab.iant.  often  designate  ^<°^l£^>  S^  tiU  for 

many  of  whom  if  ^'1,^,' Beau  o     rkd  in  Ke"  W«M^  . 
veritable  Dutchwomen  ."-M8.  of  ^J^^^rftCw  baronies),  the  ancient 
k<  Retain  ii-'.  at  this  day  ijmjs  hpeed,  in  speak.n*  ui  .,     .  ,   (h  tuUturr 

.Hi re  of  the  Ko«lish,  and  the  langi^e  n ^  !  t  <  J  ^^^^V  correal 
of  very  Irish,  which  therefore  by  a  *^         "  oa,,ed  ^ 
only  in  that  city  and  the  country  about,  -tyre* 
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effect  had  it  in  rousing  the  unworthy  rulers  of  Ireland  to  any 
sense  either  of  their  danger  or  their  duly,  that  Dermot  was 
enabled,  after  his  triumphant  entry  into  Wexford,  to  conduct 
the  foreign  forces  to  his  own  abode  at  Ferns,  and  there  remain 
for  no  less  than  three  weeks,  without  interruption  or  molesta- 
tion, refreshing  the  commanders  and  their  troops,  and  laying 
the  plans  of  his  future  measures. 

The  Grst  object  to  which  he  now  eagerly  directed  his  force, 
increased  by  the  accession  of  the  garrison  of  Wexford  to  about 
3000  men,  was  an  expedition  into  Ossory,*  for  the  purpose 
of  revenging  himself  upon  the  prince  of  that  territory,  Mac- 
Gill  a-Patrick,  who  had,  some  time  before,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  jealousy,  seized  on  the  son  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  savage  practice f  common  at  that  time  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  ordered  his  eyes  to  be  rooted  out.  This 
chieftain  had  also  been  the  (irst  to  revolt  against  Dermot,  when 
the  tide  of  his  prosperity  began  to  turn.  Well  knowing  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  such  an  enemy,  now  flushed  with  recent 
success,  the  Ossorians,  guarded  by  their  morasses  and  forests, 
stood  manfully  and  unshrinkingly  his  attack;  and,  as  long  as 
they  trusted  to  these  natural  defences  of  their  territory,  the 
repeated  assaults  made  upon  them,  by  the  Lagenians  and 
Anglo-Normans,  were  all  triumphantly  repulsed.  Misled,  how- 
ever, by  a  feigned  retreat  of  the  enemy,  they  were  induced  to 
follow  him  into  the  open  and  level  country  ;  where,  being  ex- 
posed to  the  onset  of  the  foreigners'  cavalry,  they  were  over- 
powered and  borne  down  -,  and,  the  native  infantry  of  the  king 
then  rushing  upon  them,  with  those  long  battle-axes,  which 
they  used,  cut  off  their  heads.  After  the  battle,  300  of  these 
heads  were  laid,  as  a  trophy,  at  the  feet  of  Dermot,  who, 
turning  them  over,  leaped  with  delight,  as  he  recognised  the 
different  faces;  and  then,  holding  up  his  hands,  shouted  aloud 
thanksgiving  to  God.  It  is  likewise  added,  though  hardly 
lo  be  credited,  that  perceiving  in  the  midst  of  this  iii^hlful 
heap,  the  head  of  a  man  whom  alive  he  had  mortally  hated, 
the  barbarian  seized  it  by  both  ears,  and  lifting  it  to  his  mouth 
ferociously  bit  oflf  the  nose  and  Iips4 

'  Hibern.  Eipugoat  I.  i.  c.  4. 

"T  Henry  II.,  in  bis  excursion  into  Wales,  in  1164,  having  received  an  hostages 
the  children  of  the  noblest  families  of  that  country ,  gave  orders  that  the  eyes  of  all 
the  males  should  be  rooted  out,  and  the  ears  and  noses  of  the  females  amputated. 
See  Liugard,  Hist,  of  England,  c.  13.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  it  whs  made  felony 
M  to  cnt  out  any  person's  tongue,  or  to  pat  out  his  eyes  ;  crimes  which,"  the  act  says, 
M  Were  very  frequent.      //  <       c.  18. 

f  In  the  narrative  attributed  to  Regan,  Derioot's  attendant,  this  incident  is  not 
mentioned,  and  Harris  supposes  him  to  liave  suppressed  it  out  of  consideration/or  his 

3« 
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Following  up  promptly  this  signal  advantage  over  the  Os- 
sorians,  Dermot  and  his  allies,  now  meeting  with  no  further 
resistance,  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  inmost  regions  of 
that  territory.  While  they  were  employed,  however,  in  this 
work  of  destruction,  some  symptoms  of  activity  had  begun  to 
be  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  monarch,  indicating  a  sense,  at 
least,  of  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  the  country, 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  expelling  the  '  foreign  troops. 
Foreseeing  the  likelihood,  therefore,  of  their  force  being  wanted 
for  a  much  more  serious  struggle,  Dermot  and  his  friends  re- 
solved to  suspend  their  present  havoc;  and,  accordingly,  a 
peace,  of  which  reconciliation  formed  no  ingredient,  was 
granted  to  the  harassed  people  of  Ossory.* 

The  step  by  which  Koderic  had  thus  far  alarmed  the  king  of 
Leinster,  and  which  wore  a  promise  of  vigour  but  ill  borne  out 
by  the  sequel,  was  the  assembling  of  a  large  army  of**  Irish,11 
— as, for  the  first  time,  we  find  a  force  distinctly  and  nationally 
called,f — and  the  convoking  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the 
land  in  general  council  at  Tara.  From  this  site  of  traditional 
fame  the  royal  confederates  proceeded  to  Dublin ;  but  there, 
the  curse  of  all  Irish  counsels,  division,  began  to  work  its  ac- 
customed paralysing  effects;  and  even  in  this  crisis  of  their 
country's  fate,  unable  to  co-operate  for  her  deliverance,  the 
northern  princes,  among  whom  were  Eochad,  king  of  L'lidia, 
and  O'Carrol,  prince  of  Oriel,  drew  off  the  whole  of  their 
forces  and  returned  home;  leaving  to  the  monarch  and  his  pro- 
vincial troops,  assisted  by  O'Ruarc,  and  the  Dano- Irish  of 
Dublin,  to  take  the  field  against  the  intruders,  and  punish  the 
traitor  who  had  brought  such  a  scourge  upon  the  land. 

How  effective,  at  this  critical  moment,  in  crushing  at  ouce, 
the  whole  treasonous  design,  would  have  been  a  combined 
and  vigorous  movement  of  all  the  princes  of  Ireland,  may  he 
judged  from  the  panic  into  which  Dermot  was  now  thrown, 
and  the  almost  cowardly  precautions  of  defence  he  was  driven 
to  adopt.  For,  though  already  completely  protected,  in  his 
fastness  near  Ferns,  by  impassable  woods,  precipices,  and  mo- 
rasses, he  yet  called  in  the  aid  of  art  to  strengthen  still  further 
his  position;  and,  under  the  special  advice  and  direction  of 
Filz-Stephen,  caused  artificial  pits  and  trenches  to  be  formed, 
in  addition  to  those  with  which  uature  had  already  provided 
him.    Besides  the  grounds  for  alarm  exhibited  in  the  menacing 

master     Tin-  antlirntiriiy.  hmvovfr.  <  laimcd  for  tins  rr  r-r:\,  !  mail  niv-^U 

nunc  other  opportunity  ol  ronsi'lerinr;. 

•  Hibfrn.  KipirjinM.  I  i  c  fj  ;  IV 
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posture  assumed  by  Roderic,  there  wa§  also  ajpyother  warning 
presented  to  him  in  the  dispersion  of  most  of  bis  Irish  fol- 
lowers; leaving  him,  at  last,  but  few  supporters  besides  his 
small  band  of  English,  who  all,  to  a  man,  adhered  unflinchingly 
to  his  cause. 

Such  was  the  relative  strength  and  bearing  of  the  two  parties, 
when  Roderic  invested  with  his  immense  force  the  position  of 
Dermot  at  Ferns;  and  when,  had  but  a  portion  of  the  courage 
and  patience  whicli  actuated  the  besieged  lew  been  felt  by  the 
numerous  force  which  encompassed  them,  the  final  result  of 
the  experiment  could  not  have  been  doubtful.  But,  as  it  was 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish — or,  to  speak  more  justly,  on  the  part 
ol  their  unworthy  commander — there  was  shown  a  total  waiu 
not  merely  of  the  high  and  national  feeling  which  should  have 
predominated  in  such  an  emergency,  but  even  of  the  ordinary, 
worldly  policy  which  a  prudent  regard  to  self-interest  and 
safety  would  dictate.  Preferring  a  tame  and  temporising  line 
of  conduct  to  manly  decision  and  vigour,  Roderic  tried  his 
ground  by  negociation,  first  with  Fitz-Stephen,  and  then  with 
Dermot,  hoping,  by  a  plausible  appeal  to  the  interest  of  one 
or  the  other,  to  dissolve  their  mutual  league.  But,  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  tilts  conduct  betrayed,  and  the  deceit 
towards  both  parties  which  the  attempt  to  tamper  with  each 
implied,  produced  an  effect  the  very  reverse  of  what  was  in- 
tended, and  but  confirmed  the  two  leaders  the  more  fixedly  in 
their  plau  of  alliance  and  mutual  aid. 

The  i'eeble  monarch,  though  thus  exposed  and  baffled,  con- 
descended, after  a  short  interval,  to  renew  the  negociation, 
and  preferring  any  course,  however  inglorious,  to  Ahe  obvious 
alternative  of  the  sword,  accepted  such  terms  at  last  from  the 
enemies  of  his  country's  independence  as  gave  them  but  refresh- 
ed power  and  inclination  to  assail  it.  By  a  compact  now 
entered  into  between  the  two  parties,  it  was  agreed  that  the  full 
right  of  sovereignly  over  the  kingdom  of  Leinster  should  be 
enjoyed  inalienably  by  Dermot  and  his  heirs,  on  the  usual 
condition  of  his  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  present 
monarch,  and  rendering  him  homage  as  his  liege  subject.  In 
pledge  for  the  performance  of  this  service,  Dermot  delivered 
Hp  as  hostage  his  favourite  son  Connor;*  the  monarch  promis- 
ing on  his  part  that  should  the  compact  be  faithfully  observed 
towards  himself,  he  would  give  to  this  youth  his  daughter  in 
marriage. 

'  IV  Mag.  ad  ann  1150 
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By  this  mean  and  disgraceful  treaty  all  those  possessions 
which  Dermot  had  forfeited  through  his  treason,  were,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  supreme  authority,  restored  to  him;  and  the 
odIv  effort  made  towards  saving  the  country  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  was  the  addition  of  a  secret  article  to  the  treaty,  by 
which  the  king  of  Leinster  pledged  himself  not  to  call  over 
any  more  foreigners  into  the  kingdom,  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  would  dismiss  those  now  in  his  service,  as  soon 
as  the  affairs  of  his  province  should  have  settled  into  a  more 
tranquil  state.  Whether  to  this  article,  as  well  as  to  the  others, 
the  solemn  sanction  of  an  oath  was  appended,  does  not  clearly 
appear;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  "Foreigners'  Friend, r 
as  he  was  nicknamed,  could  not  be  trusted  either  on  his  honour 
or  his  oath.  In  the  mean  time,  the  treaty  of  peace  having  been 
ratified,  Roderic  drew  off  all  his  forces,  leaving  this  prince 
and  his  foreign  auxiliaries  to  pursue  their  career  of  spoil  and 
aggression  unmolested. 

How  little  sincere  were  Dermot's  promises,  with  respect  to 
the  further  employment  of  foreigners  in  his  service,  there  was 
soon  an  opportunity  afforded  him  of  proving,  by  tbe  arrival,  in 
the  port  of  Wexford,  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  Fitz- Stephen's 
brother,  attended  by  ten  knights,  thirty  horsemen,  and  about 
a  hundred  archers.  So  far  from  scrupling  to  employ  this 
small,  but,  to  him,  most  seasonable  succour,  the  king  hastened 
immediately  in  person  to  receive  them;  and,  as  Fitz-Stephen 
was  just  then  occupied  in  erecting  a  castle,  or  fort,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  near  Wexford,  associated  tbe  new  comer 
with  himself  in  the  command  of  an  army  he  was  about  to  lead 
f  against  Dublin.  The  allegiance  exacted  by  the  throne  of 
Leinster  from  that  city  had  been,  at  all  times,  reluctantly  and 
precariously  submitted  to;  and  the  exceeding  rigour  of  Dermot's 
sway  during  his  prosperity,  had  rendered  him  as  odious  as  he 
was  formidable  to  the  inhabitants.  They  had,  therefore, 
availed  themselves  of  the  change  in  bis  fortunes  to  get  rid  of  a 
yoke  so  insulting  and  oppressive,  and  had  chosen  for  their 
governor  a  prince  of  their  own  mixed  race,  named  MacTorcill. 
To  revenge  this  and  some  other  still  stronger  marks  of  their 
hate  towards  him  was  the  object  of  his  present  expedition; 
and  being  attended  by  Fitz-Gerald  and  his  force  to  the  confines 
of  Dublin,  he  there  initiated  his  foreign  allies  in  that  process  of 
havoc,  spoliation,  and  burning,  of  which  he  himself  was  so 
practised  a  master;  till,  at  length,  the  wretched  and  exhausted 
inhabitants,  sinking  under  the  well-known  scourge,  implored 
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for  mercy  and  peace;  and  their  proffers  of  allegiance  being, 
in  the  very  satiety  of  revenge,  accepted,  the  invading  army  was 
withdrawn. 

Even  for  the  relief  thus  reluctantly  granted,  his  victims  were, 
in  a  great  measure,  indebted  (o  a  new  impulse  in  another  di- 
rection of  wrong,  which  his  ever  active  bad  passions  had  just 
received.  The  monarch  Roderic,  whose  military  zeal  was 
always  most  prompt  when  exerted  in  conflict  with  his  own 
countrymen,  had,  after  his  ignoble  capitulation  with  Dermot 
and  the  Anglo-Normans,  carried  his  forces  into  North  Munster, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  punishing  Donald,  the  prince 
of  that  country,  who,  encouraged  by  the  tottering  state  of  the 
monarchy,  had  cast  off  his  allegiance  to  Roderic,  and  bade  open 
defiance  to  the  power  of  Connaught.  To  assist  this  rebellious 
prince,  and  thereby  distract  and  enfeeble  still  more  the  authority 
of  the  monarch,  was  the  object  to  which  Dermot  now  found 
himself  able  to  transfer  the  whole  of  his  victorious  force;  in 
consequence  of  which  Roderic,  outnumbered  and  overpowered, 
was  compelled,  after  several  unsuccessful  efforts,  to  retire  into 
Connaught. 

Elated  by  this  flow  of  prosperity,  the  king  of  Leinsler  no 
longer  limited  his  ambition  to  the  secure  possession  of  his  own 
hereditary  sovereignty,  but  extended  his  prospects  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  supreme  throne  itself;  nor  on  consulting  his 
confederates,  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  did  he  find  them, 
in  any  degree,  indisposed  to  his  design.  On  the  contrary,  these 
able  and  zealous  partisans,  perceiving  how  efficiently  such  a 
scheme  might  be  turned  to  account  for  the  English  interests, 
gave  every  encouragement  to  his  ambitious  project;  advising 
most  strongly,  as  the  only  means  of  insuring  success,  that 
he  should  immediately  renew  his  application  to  Strongbow,*  and 
urge  him  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  aid  without  further  delay. 

This  lord,  who  had  been  watching  the  progress  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  Ireland  with  all  the  anxiety  which  his  own  con- 
templated share  in  their  proceedings  would  naturally  excite, 

i 

•  Girnlda*  (Hib.  Expug.  lib.  i.  c.  12.)  professes  to  give  the  aubstanca  of  the  letter 
addressed,  in  pursuance  of  this  advice,  to  Strongbow.  But,  like  those  speeches 
which  be  occasionally  pots  into  the  months  of  his  heroes,  this  letter  is  evidently 
of  hia  own  Dorid  manufacture.  The  following  ia  the  sentimental  style  in  which 
he  supposes  Dermot  and  his  Norman  associates  to  have  addressed  the  earl  :— 
"  Cicomaa  et  birandines  observavimus ;  veuerunt  area  festive ;  veneront,  et,  Circio 
jam  flnote,  reverse  suot.  Desiderabilem  et  din  expectation  presentUm  restrain 
nec  Favouins  nec  Euros  advexit."  Thus  translated  by  Hooker: — "We  have 
already  seen  the  storks  and  swallows,  as  also  the  summer  birds  are  come,  and  wiUi 
the  westerly  winds  are  gone  again  ;  we  have  long  looked  and  wished  for  your 
coming,  and,  albeit  the  winds  have  been  at  east  and  easterly,  yet  hitherto  yoq 
are  not  come  to  us." 
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had  even  already  observed  enough  in  the  state  of  affairs  through- 
out that  country,  to  convince  him  that,  as  a  field  of  speculation, 
it  was  well  worth  the  working,  nor  presenting  any  difficulties 
but  such  as  courage  and  judicious  conduct  migfct  easily  find 
means  to  overcome.  At  the  time,  however,  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  this  conclusion,  the  definite  object  for 
which  letters  patent  had  been  granted  to  Dermot,  namely,  the 
recovery  of  his  own  dominion,  had  been  fully  accomplished; 
and,  as  the  war  was  to  be  henceforth  continued  on  new  and 
different  grounds,  it  appeared  to  the  earl  that,  before  himself 
took  any  pail  in  it,  a  further  authority  should  be  asked  and 
obtained  from  the  kiug.  For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  Nor- 
mandy, where  Henry  was  at  that  time  sojourning;  and,  having 
urged  his  suit  with  earnestness,  received  in  return  an  evasive 
and  ambiguous  answer,  such  as,  from  a  prince  of  Henry's  cal- 
culating nature,  must  have  been  designed,  he  knew,  to  admit  of 
a  double  interpretation.  He  accordingly  accepted  it  as  mean- 
ing an  assent  to  his  prayer;  and  returning  to  England,  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  with  all  due  vigour  for  his  expedition. 

As  soon  as  the  season  admitted  of  the  embarkation  of  troops, 
he  sent  over  to  Ireland,  as  his  advanced  guard,  ten  knights  and 
seventy  archers,  under  the  conduct  of  Raymond  Je  Gros ;  *  who, 
landing  with  his  small  party  at  a  place  not  far  from  Waterford, 
under  a  rock  then  called  Dundolf,  was  soon  joined  by  Hervey 
of  Mount-Maurice,  and  a  few  other  knighte.f  Here,  with  the 
hopes  of  bciog  able  to  maintain  themselves  till  the  arrival  of 
Strongbow,  they  hastily  raised  a  small  fort  of  turf  and  wood. 
Rot  the  lodgment  of  foreign  troops  so  near  their  city  being 
viewed  with  apprehension  by  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  it  was 
thon-ot  advisable  to  attack  the  intruders  before  their  numbers 
should  be  increased;  and  a  large  tumultuary  force,  amounting, 
•we  are  told,  to  3000  men,  which  bad  been  collected  with  the 
aid  of  O'Faolan,  prince  of  the  Desies,  and  O'Ryau  of  Idrone, 
crossed  the  Suir  which  divides  Leinster  from  Desmond,  and  ad- 
vanced to  attack  the  English  fort. 

In  the  confidence  of  valour,  the  young  Raymond  le  Gros  had 
sallied  forth  with  his  small  garrison  to  receive  this  multitude; 
but,  on  seeing  their  immense  superiority  of  numbers,  retired 
again  into  the  fort,  being  followed  so  closely  by  the  assailants 

*  This  young  officer,  whose  name  was  Raymond  Fits- William,  bat  who  bore  the 
roRtwraeo  of  Le  Gros,  as  a  personal  characteristic,  was  of  the  same  ancient  and 
noble  race  from  whence  sprung  so  marry  other  of  the  leaders  of  this  Irish  et- 
l»cdition,  being  the  second  son  of  William  Pita-GeraW,  Lord  of  Carew,  and, 
accordingly,  nephew  both  to  Mam-ire  Fitz-Orrnld  nnd  Robert  Fitas  Stephen 

t  Hibern.  Expusnnt  I.  i.  c  13. 
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ihat  many  entered  along  with  him.  Thus  pressed,  the  gallant 
Raymond,  with  the  true  instinct  of  courage,  faced  round  on 
his4pursuers,  and  ran  the  foremost  person  of  those  who  were 
within  the  gateway  through  the  body,  crying  out  at  the  same 
time  to  his  own  companions  to  be  of  good  cheer  ;  and  this  ex- 
ample having  animated  his  small  band,  while  their  assailants, 
panic-struck  by  the  suddenness  and  daring  of  the  action,  gave 
way,  the  young  warrior  again  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his 
comrades,  and  the  whole  multitude  fled  before  him  in  utter 
confusion  and  dismay.  Above  600  men,  it  is  stated,  were  cut 
down  in  that  rout  by  the  pursuers ;  and  when  tired  of  killing, 
says  the  chronicler,  they  carried  a  great  number  of  those  whom 
they  had  made  prisoners  to  the  rocks,  and  cast  them  headlong 
into  the  sea. 

Seventy  bf  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Waterford  having 
been  made  prisoners  in  the  pursuit,  sums  of  money  to  any 
amount  were  offered  for  their  ransom  by  the  inhabitants;  and 
even  the  surrender  of  the  city  itself  was  proffered  as  the  pur- 
chase of  their  liberty.  But  it  bad  been  determined  that  the 
fate  of  these  citizens  should  be  decided  by  a  council  of  war ; 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  achievement  so  truly  heroic  been 
sullied  by  a  sequel  so  wholly  unworthy  of  the  character  of  sol- 
diers and  brave  men.  The  gallant  Raymond,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  declared  strongly  for  the  humane  alternative  of 
accepting  ransom  for  these  prisoners,  and  restoring  them  all  to 
their  families.  But  the  pitiless  counsel  of  Hervey  of  Mount- 
Maurice,  who  urged  thus  early  the  policy  vainly  pursued  ever 
since  of  *'  striking  terror  into  the  Irish,"  was  unfortunately 
suffered  to  prevail  ;*  and  the  prisoners,  borne  away  to  the  rocks, 
were  there  most  cruelly  put  to  death,  by  first  breaking  their 
limbs,  and  tiien  casting  them  down  headlong  into  the  sea.f 

*  Htbern.  Repugn,  c.  14, 15.  Some  of  the  arguments  employed  respectively  by  the 
two  leaden  baye  formed  the  slapV  ol  almost  all  that  ban  been  said  or  written  upon  the 
subject  ever  since.— "Recollect,"  said  Iinymond,  M  tliey  are  not  enemies  now,  but 
onr  brother  mea ;  not  rebels,  but  conquered  foes,— conquered  by  adverse  fortune 
while  standing  in  defence  of  their  own  conntry.  Honourable  was  the  cause  for  which 
they  stood. —  Hi  non  hostes  jam,  sed  homines ;  non  rebelles,  sed  debellati,  sed  victi, 
sed  falts  tirgeptibofl.  oh  patriae  tatelani  snperati.  Honesta  quidem  occupatio  " 
Hervey,  on  the  other  side,  could  see  no  safety  but  in  severity. — "  Let  our  victory," 
he  said,  **  be  so  used,  as  that  the  destruction  of  these  now  in  our  hands  should  act  a* 
a  warning  to  others,  and  that  in  future  this  lawless  and  rebellions  nation  may  be 
struck  with  terror  by  the  example."—"  Nostra  siquidem  sic  victoria  consumetur,  tit 
istorum  interitus  aliornm  sit  metus.  Kt  ipsorum  exeraplo  populus  effrenis  ac  re- 
belh*  nobiscum  de  cetero  congredi  reformidel." 

"i~  An  act  (says  lord  Lyttelton)  which  stains  the  whole  glory  of  their  honour- 
able victory,  and  which  the  king  should  have  pnnisbed,  when  he  came  into  that 
conntry,  by  some  very  signal  mark  of  his  royal  displeasure  against  the  adviser." 
B»ea  Stamhurst,  (he  warm  apologist  of  the  English  throughout,  thns  reprobates  this 
•trt: — Ex  quo  tempore  Herveius  fcrnvi  diudtrnaque  infnmia  fi  imidin  ttafrraret:  cun 
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While  these  events  were  passing  in  Ireland,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  having  left  Chepstow  for  that  country,  proceeded 
through  the  coasts  of  South  Wales  to  St.  David's,  gathering  new 
followers  to  his  standard  all  the  way.  Having  collected  thus 
a  sufficient  force,  consisting  partly  of  volunteer  adventurers, 
and  partly  of  his  own  vassals,  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking with  his  army  from  Milford,  when  an  order  reached  him 
from  king  Henry,  forbidding  positively  that  he  should  leave  the 
kingdom/  A  command  so  decisive  from  his  royal  master  could 
not  but  occasion  at  least  a  pause  in  the  earl's  purpose ;  and  had 
the  prospects  that  awaited  him  at  home  been  somewhat  less 
dark,  or  (he  hopes  that  beckoned  him  to  the  opposite  shore  less 
inviting,  the  duty  of  the  subject  might  possibly  have  prevailed 
over  the  sanguine  promptings  of  the  adventurer.  As  it  was, 
however,  his  hesitation  could  be  but  momentary;  the  order  to 
sail  was  boldly  issued;  and,  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  Sl  Bartho- 
lomew, his  fleet  landed  him  near  Waterford  with  an  army  of 
about  1200  men,  of  whom  200  were  knights. f 

Immediately  on  their  arrival,  these  troops  were  joined  by 
Raymond  le  Gros,  with  a  small  body  of  horsemen;  and,  as 
Strongbow  was  anxious  to  commence  his  operations  by  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  Waterford,  it  was  determined  (bat,  wi(b 
the  forces  then  under  his  command,  and  without  wailing  for 
the  promised  junction  of  Dermot,  the  assault  upon  the  city  should 
be  undertaken  on  the  following  day. 

Though  but  little  display  of  heroism  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  people  of  Waterford,  who  had  tamely  suffered  the  mur- 
derers of  their  seventy  citizens  to  remain  three  whole  months^ 
unmolested  in  their  neighbourhood,  their  defence  of  the  city  on 
the  present  occasion  appears  to  have  been  spirited  and  vigorous; 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Foalan,  prince  of  the  Desies,  they 
twice  repulsed  the  attempts  of  the  assailants.  At  length  Ray- 
mond, perceiving  in  the  east  angle  of  the  walls  a  small  house 
projecting  on  timber  props,  ordered  some  of  his  knights  to  hew 
down  the  props,  which  having  been  done,  the  house  fell,  and, 
with  it,  part  of  the  wall.  A  breach  being  thus  opened,  the 
troops  all  poured  into  the  city,  and  there  took  dreadful  revenge 
for  the  resistance  which  they  had  encountered,  by  a  general 
slaughter  of  all  whom  they  met  in  the  streets,  without  distinction 

nemo  reprrliia  esuet,  cm  iioii  ista  civiiim  internecio  proraaa  dupliceret."—  De  R*&- 
m  Hist.  Gest.  I.  2 

'  Guiiefm.  Neubrig  I  2.  c.  26  —  "Cnniaue  jam  solvere  pararct,  aflTuer»r)t  qnie* 
parte  Regis  tranairetatioiient  inhibe  rent  llle  vero,  nullios  rei  qmuii  in  Ang'8  P°* 
Nidore  videhatnr  rrmoralps  aflVrto,  nihilominnn  transfretavit  r 

f  Hibein.  E*pHBoat.  I  I.  c.  16  *  Ware,  Annals. 
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op  mercy.  In  a  tower,  of  which  Reginald,  a  Dano- Irish  lord, 
was  governor,  that  chieftain  himself,  and  O'Faolan,  prince  of  the 
Desies,  had  taken  refuge ;  but,  being  dragged  forth  from  thence, 
were  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death,  when  most  unexpec- 
tedly they  found  themselves  rescued  by  the  interposition  of  king 
Dermot,  who  had  just  arrived  at  this  scene  of  carnage,  with  his 
daughter  Eva,  the  destined  bride  of  Stongbow,  and  accompanied 
also  by  his  trusty  liegemen  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  and  Fitz-Ste- 
phen. 

The  earl  received  him  with  all  the  honours  of  triumph; 
though  but  short  was  the  time  allowed  for  ceremony  or  wel- 
come, as,  in  consequence  of  news  from  Dublin  of  the  revolt  of 
the  governor  of  that  city,  it  was  necessary  to  march  the  army 
thither  without  delay.  The  still  reeking  horrors,  therefore,  of 
the  sacked  and  ruined  city  were  made  to  give  place  to  a  scene 
of  nuptial  festivity;  and  the  marriage  of  Strongbow  with  the 
princess  Eva,  according  to  the  promise  pledged  to  that  lord  at 
Bristol,  was,  in  haste  and  confusion,  celebrated.  Immediately 
after  the  ceremony,  the  banners  of  the  respective  forces  were 
displayed,  and  the  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
troops  left  to  garrison  Waterford,  were  in  full  march  for  Du- 
blin. 

The  bold  step  now  taken  by  Hasculf,  the  governor  of  that  city, 
in  declaring  his  defection  from  Dermot,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  adopted  chiefly  in  consequence  of  this  new  descent  of  the 
foreigners,  and  also  in  concert  with  the  monarch,  Roderic, 
who,  under  a  similar  alarm  at  the  progress  of  the  English,  had 
assembled  an  immense  army,  and,  joined  by  the  troops  of  the 
princes  of  Brefthy  and  Oriel,  bad  taken  up  his  post  at  Clan- 
dalkan,  a  few  miles  southward  of  Dublin.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
confederate  forces  of  the  earl  and  Dermot  were  rapidly  pursuing 
their  march ;  but,  having  learned  that  the  woods  and  defiles, 
between  them  and  the  city,  were  occupied  by  native  troops,  they 
wound  their  course  along  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Glenda- 
lougb,  and  so  reached,  uninterrupted,  the  walls  of  Dublin/ 
The  inhabitants,  who  had  relied  for  the  protection  of  the  city  on 
the  strength  of  the  Irish  force  immediately  in  its  vicinity,  were 
now  seized  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  so 
large  an  army  at  their  very  gates. 

In  this  emergency,  their  only  resource  was  one  not  un- 
frequenlly  resorted  to,  in  Irish  warfare,  the  mediation  of  the 
Clergy;  and  the  pious  and  exemplary  archbishop  of  Dublin, 

•  u  Per  convent  montium  de  Glandeloctiaa  latere,  eierritnm  ad  nobis  noenia 
dmit  iodemntm."— Hihern.  Expugnat  I  1  r  17. 
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St  Laurence  OToole,  who  was  (hen  within  the  walls,  under- 
took, at  the  earnest  request  of  the  citizens,  to  intercede  with 
Dei  mot  in  their  behalf.  But,  to  men  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  confident  in  their  own  superiority,  such  late  and  weak  at- 
tempts at  propitiation  could  hardly  be  expected  to  appeal  with 
force  or  success.  Accordingly,  while  the  negotiators,  on  each 
side,  were  conferring  together,  outside  the  walla,  respecting  the 
demand  of  thirty  hostages,  which  Dermot  bad  advanced  as  the 
condition  of  his  agreeing  to  terms,  the  young  Milo  de  Cogan, 
and  his  adventurous  comrades,  were  eyeing  the  ramparts  in 
search  of  an  assailable  point ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  time  allowed 
to  St.  Laurence  for  the  purpose  of  parley  had  expired,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  even  before  Milo  de  Cogan  and 
Raymond  gave  the  signal  for  the  assault,  and,  leading  their 
troops  to  a  part  of  the  walls  which  they  had  observed  to  be  d\ 
defended,  were,  in  a  few  moments,  in  the  streets  of  the  city ; 
where  the  wretched  inhabitants,  thus  taken  off  their  guard, 
having  been  led  to  expect  terms  of  peace,  became  almost  unre- 
sistingly victims  of  the  slaughter  and  plunder  which  ensued. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  suddenness  of  the  assault,  the 
governor,  Hasculf,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  citizens,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  some  small  vessels  which  lay  at  anchor  in  tbe 
harbour,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  favourable  wind,  made  their 
escape  to  some  of  the  Orkney  isles.*  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
confusion  and  massacre,  the  good  St.  Laurence  was  seen  expos- 
ing himself  to  every  danger,  and  even,  as  his  biographer  de- 
scribes him,  dragging  from  the  enemies' hands  the  palpitating 
bodies  of  the  sjain,  to  have  them  decently  interred.f  He  also 
succeeded,  at  great  risk,  in  prevailing  upon  the  new  authorities 
to  retain  most  of  the  clergy  in  their  situations,  and  recovered 
from  the  plunderers  the  books  and  ornaments  which  had  belonged 
to  tie  different  churches. 

On  Strongbow's  departure  from  Waterford,  he  had  left,  for 
the  defence  of  that  town,  a  small  garrison,  chiefly  of  archers; 
which  Cormae  M'Carthy,  king  of  Desmond,  by  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  attack,  surprised,  and  defeated 4 

While  the  invaders  were  thus  employed  in  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  most  important  city  in  the  kingdom,  the  forces 
of  the  monarch,  instead  of  opposing  them,  and  endeavouring  to 
embarrass,  if  not  wholly  defeat,  their  operations,  had  been 


•  IV  M;.r.  ad  nnn.  1170.  It  w  slnted,  in  th.-  account  given  by  the  Four  MMier* 
of  this  event,  that  Asgnll  MacRngnall.  thr  King  of  the  Northmen  of  thai  nly.  al*» 
made  inn  rw.npe. 

\  Vita  S  Unrentii.  rap  IS.  4  IV  Mag.  ad  an  1170 
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drawn  off  lor  the  local  and  partisan  purpose  of  supporting  bis 
fiegeman  CTRuarc,  in  the  possession  of  the  territory  of  Cast 
Meath,  over  which  he  had  lately,  by  an  act  of  arbitrary  favour, 
'placed  him.  To  back  by  arms  his  own  and  O'Ruarc's  claims, 
in  that  territory,  was  the  object  for  which  he  now  marched  his 
forces  into  Meath ;  and  no  sooner  had  Dublin  been  taken  pos- 
session of,  than  Dermot  determined  to  transfer  the  scene  of  his 
own  operations  to  the  same  quarter.  In  addition  to  the  desire 
of  still  further  humbling  Roderic,  the  indulgence  of  his  old  and 
inveterate  grudge  to  Tieruan  O'Ruarc  lent,  of  course,  a  peculiar 
zest  to  the  enterprise.  Having,  through  Strongbow's  recom- 
mendation, intrusted  the  government  of  Dublin  to  the  gallant 
Milo  de  Cogan,  he  sent  the  earl,  with  a  large  force,  to  invade 
and  lay  waste  the  lands  of  Meath,  and  followed  himself,  soon 
after,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army. 

Besides  the  usual  waste  and  ruin  of  which  fire  and  sword 
were  the  prompt  instruments,  a  more  than  ordinary  excess  of 
barbarity  is  said  to  have  marked  the  course  of  these  confederate 
chiefs,  as  welt  through  the  parts  of  Meath  now  under  the  govern- 
ment of  O'Kuarc,  as  in  that  chieftain's  own  principality  of 
Breflfny.  The  sacrilegious  violence  once  so  foreign  to  the 
character  of  the  Island  of  Saints,  and  which  had  been  engrafted 
On  Irish  warfare  by  the  evil  example  of  the  Danes,  was  ex- 
hibited, in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  in  its  most  revolting 
form  ;  and  the  churches  of  Cluanrard,  Taillen,  Cell-Scire,  and 
Disirt-Ciaran  are  among  those  mentioned  as  having  been 
despoiled  and  burnt  down  by  the  ravagers.* 

Of  all  these  insulting  acts  of  aggression,  the  humbled  monarch  * 
found  himself  forced  to  be  an  unresisting  witness,  wanting  the 
power,  even  if  possessed  of  the  spirit,  to  resent  such  reiterated 
defiance  of  his  authority  and  arms.  In  this  dilemma,  resorting 
once  more  to  his  old  expedient  of  negociation,  he  despatched 
deputies  to  the  camp  of  Dermot,  who  were  charged  to  upbraid 
him,  in  the  name  of  their  monarch,  with  these  gross  and  re- 
peated violations  of  all  his  most  solemn  engagements ;  and  to 
threaten,  moreover,  that  if  he  did  not  instantly  withdraw  his 
troops,  and  restrain  the  excursion  of  his  foreigners,  the  bend  of 
his  son,  who  was  still  in  Rodericks  hands  as  a  hostage,  should  be 
cut  off  and  sent  to  him.  To  this  message  Dermot  haughtily 
replied,  that  he  meant  to  persevere  as  he  had  be^un,  nor  would 
desist  till  be  had  brought  Connaught,  his  ancient  inheritance, 
under  his  sway ;  and  also  recovered  for  himself,  not  merely 

'  I\  Mag  lVl  an.  1170 
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by  arms,  but  in  right  of  his  title/  the  supreme  government  of 
all  Ireland.  On  receiving  this  insolent  answer,  the  weak  and 
angry  Roderic,  whose  few  accesses  of  vigour  were  as  odious  as 
his  general  weakness  was  contemptible,  ordered  the  unoffending 
son  of  Dermot  to  be  beheaded,f  putting  to  death,  at  the  same 
time,  a  grandson  of  that  prince,  the  son  of  Donald  Kavenagb, 
and  also  a  third  hostage  he  had  received  from  him,  the  son  of 
his  Com  halt,  or  foster-brother,  O'Coallag.  By  these  multiplied 
acts  of  cruelty,  the  wretched  monarch  drew  down  upon  himself 
universal  odium. 

Among  a  people  of  strong  religious  feelings,  such  as  the 
Irish  had,  even  to  this  period,  remained,  notwithstanding  the 
ignorance  and  barbarism  to  which  internal  misrule  and  foreign 
invasion  had  reduced  them,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  new 
scourge  which  had  now  fallen  upon  their  land  should  be  viewed 
with  terror  as  a  judgment  of  God  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the 
people, — an  awful  renewal,  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  of  all 
that  their  fathers  had  endured  in  days  gone  by,  when  first  the 
Black  and  the  White  Strangers  descended  in  swarms  upon  their 
shores.  That  some  such  panic  must  at  this  period  have  taken 
possession  of  them  appears  manifest,  not  merely  from  the  un- 
manly alarm  with  which,  on  several  occasions,  whole  multitudes 
of  the  natives  are  said  to  have  fled  before  small  parlies  of  these 
foreigners,  but  also  from  the  proceedings  of  a  remarkable  synod, 
convened  at  Armagh  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
their  consideration  the  perilous  state  of  the  country.  Conclud- 
ing that  the  sins  and  offences  of  the  people  were  the  great  cause 
of  the  awful  calamities  that  threatened  them,  they  resolved  to 
seek,  in  some  general  and  national  act  of  repentance,  the  salutary 
means  both  of  propitiation  and  self- relief. 

"  The  synod  declared  "  says  the  chronicler, "  that  this  calamity 
was  to  be  held  as  an  infliction  of  divine  justice,  on  account  of 
the  sins  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  more  especially  because  that, 
in  former  times,  they  used  to  make  bond-slaves  of  the  English 
whom  they  had  purchased  as  well  from  merchants  as  from 
robbers  and  pirates;— -a  crime,  for  which  God  now  took  ven- 
geance upon  them  by  delivering  them  into  like  bondage  them- 
selves.  For  the  English  people,"  it  was  added,  "  while  yet  their 

*  It  appears  to  have  been  on  his  descent  from  the  monarch  Murkertacb  O'Brian, 
that  he  founded  this  claim  to  the  sovereignty. 

t  Stanihtirst,  lib  3.— IV  Mag.  ad  aoo.  1170.    MIn  the  face  of  this  record— if.  in 
deed,  he  knew  of  its  existence— Renting  tells  us  that  Roderic,  u  astonished  at  the 
insolence  of  this  petty  prince  (  Dermoid,  resolved  in  his  passion  to  execute  his  porpo-e 
upon  the  royal  hostage  be  had  in  his  hands,  but,  upon  mature  reflection,  he  desisted 

 knowing  that  such  a  barbarous  act  would  render  him  odious  to  his  people, 

whose  affections  were  his  only  support." 
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kingdom  was  in  a  state  of  security,  were  accustomed,  through 
a  common  vice  of  the  nation,  to  expose  their  children  for 

sale/  and,  even  before  ihey  were  pressed  by  want  or  distress, 
to  sell  their  own  sons  and  kinsmen  to  the  Irish. f  It  was 
therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  the  purchasers,  as  well  as  the 
sellers,  in  such  a  traffic,  would  well  deserve,  for  their  enormous 
crime,  to  be  doomed  themselves  to  wear  the  yoke  of  servitude. :{: 
u  Acting  upon  the  spirit  of  these  humane  and  Christian  views, 
the  synod  unanimously  decreed  and  ordered  that  all  the  English 
throughout  the  island,  who  were  in  a  state  of  slavery,  should  be 
restored  to  their  former  freedom." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  slavery  had,  from  a  very  early 
period,  existed  among  the  Irish,  as  is  proved  by  the  regulations 
respecting  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  which  are  found  in  some 
very  ancient  canons  of  our  Church. §    Wherever  the  practice, 

#  Dr.  Warner,  in  referring  to  (bis  enrious  document,  observes,  very  justly. — 
44  Cambrensis,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  gives  this  account,  adds, '  'I 'hat  the  English, 
by  a  common  vice  of  their  coantry,  had  a  custom  to  sell  their  children  and  kinsfolk 
into  Ireland,  although  they  were  neither  in  want  nor  extreme  poverty.'  The  Eng- 
lish reader,  after  this,  must  never  charge  the  Irish  of  that  age  with  being  rude  and 
barbarous;  because  he  will  be  bid  to  look  at  home."—  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
bookS. 

f  By  reference  to  the  original  it  will  be  seen  how  carelessly,  if  not  ignorantly, 
Dr.  Campbell  has  interpreted  the  meaning  of  this  passage, — u  It  was  the  common 
vice,"  he  says,  w  ot  all  the  English,  from  their  first  settlement  in  Britain,  to  expose 
their  children  and  relations  to  sale  rather  than  that  they  should  suffer  any  want.** 
— Strictures.  §fc.  sect.  12  With  the  extremities  to  which  want  reduces  its 
victims,  the  Irish  were  themselves  but  too  well  acquainted;  and  the  annalists  fre- 
quently, in  describing  the  horrors  of  the  famine,  say  that  it  was  such  as  u  would 
compel  a  father  to  sell  his  son  or  daughter  for  food."  Thus  in  the  Ulster  Annals 
(ad  ann.  964) : — u  liorta  mar  diulocta  in  er,  eo  renadh  an  tatluir  a  mac  et  ingen 
arbiadh." 

%  "  Tandem  communis  omnium  in  hac  sententia  resedit,  propter  peccnta  scilicet 
populi  sui,  eoque  precipue  quod  Anglos  olim  tarn  a  roercatoribus  qnam  u  pracdoni- 
bus  atqne  pyratis.  emere  passim  et  in  servitulem  redigere  cousueverant,  divina* 
censnra  viodictat  hoc  eis  iocommodum  accidisse.  ut  et  ipsi  qwoque  ah  end  em  gente 
in  servitulem  vice  recriproca  jam  redigautur  Anglorum  namque  populus  udliuc  in- 
tegro  eorum  regno,  communt  gent  is  vitlo,  libero*  *uo*  venules  espontre,  et,  prius- 
quam  inopiam  uilam  aut  inediam  sustinerent,  filu  s  propria*  el  cognatos  in 
Hiberniam  tender*  consuei  erant.  Unde  el  probabiltter  credi  potest,  stent 
vendilore*  olim,  it  a  et  emplores  tarn  tutor  mi  delicto  juga  serv  tutie  jam  meruLme." 
r-Oirald.  Canibreus.  H  h  Expug  lib.  i.  c.  18.  In  Ware's  Annals,  as  trauslated 
into  English,  there  occurs  a  most  gross  and,  as  it  appears,  wilful  misrepresentation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  senteuccs  here  printed  in  Italics,  which  the  writer  thus 
shamefully  perverts :  —  u  With  the  consent  of  the  whole  clergy  it  was  concluded 
that  God  for  the  sins  of  the  people  had  afflicted  the  Irish;  and  particularly  for 
their  selling  the  English  taken  by  pirates,  or  otherwise."  Of  all  share  in  this  bare- 
faced falsification,  sir  James  Ware  himself  is  to  be  acquitted,  being,  as  Dr.  Lanigan 
justly  remarks,  M  too  honest  to  corrupt  bis  authority."  The  blame,  therefore,  of 
the  dishonesty,  or  the  ignorance,  whichsoever  it  may  have  been,  must  lie  at  the 
door  of  his  translators.  The  calumny,  however,  has  been  adopted,  without  examina- 
tion or  scruple,  by  others,  and  we  and  Kapin  confusedly  assigning,  as  the  pretext 
for  Henry's  invasion,  uthe  Irish  having  taken  some  Englishmen  prisoners,  and 
afterwards  sold  them  for  *laves.n  Speed,  also,  who  takes  the  same  faUe  view  of 
the  subject,  adds,  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  misrepresentation,  "  which  tu  nic  thr 
Irish  clergy  themselves  confess  that  they  had  dt  served  no  other  than  that  their  land 
should  be  transferred  to  that  nation  whom  they  had  so  cruelU  handled  " 

§  See,  for  these  canons  Wan-  Antiq  c  20. 
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indeed,  of  piracy,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  limes,  lias 
prevailed,  there  the  traffic  in  human  creatures,  as  an  ordinary 
article  of  commerce,  has  also  existed ;  and  it  was  in  the  course, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  a  predatory  expedition  of  Nial  of  the  Nine 
Hostages  to  the  coast  of  Gaul/  that  St.  Patrick,  then  a  youth, 
was  carried  away  and  sold  as  a  bond  slave  in  Ireland. 
Besides  the  slaves  imported  from  England,  of  which  traffic 
Bristol  was  the  great  marl,-)-  the  Irish  had  also  a  class  of 
bondmen. called  Villeins,  which  were  regardant,  as  the  law  ex- 
presses it,  lo  the  manor,  and  esteemed  a  part  ol  the  inherilaoce 
or  farm. 

In  referring  to  the  remarkable  synodic  decree,  just  cited, 
an  Irish  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, — one  of  the  many 
whom,  at  that  time,  the  persecution  of  their  country's  creed  at 
home  compelled  to  carry  their  talents  and  industry  to  other 
shores, — indulges  in  a  wish  as  deeply  significant,  at  it  is 
melancholy  and  hopeless.  "  If,  then,  the  Irish,"  he  says,  "as 
Giraldus  intimates,  made  themselves  accomplices  in  the  guilt 
of  the  English  by  buying  their  children,  when  offered  willingly 
by  them  for  sale,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  English  nation, 
which  reduced  the  children  of  those  Irish  to  slavery,  contrary 
to  the  wilt  and  wish  of  their  parents,  would  in  so  far  imitate 
the  act  of  the  Irish  of  that  period,  as  to  release  their  posterity, 
long  suffering  in  servitude,  and  restore  them  to  their  former  in 
dependence  and  freedom.  For,  if  the  lighter  crime  drew  down 
on  its  perpetrators  such  punishment,  how  heavy  a  judgmeut 
must  fall  upon  the  greater  and  more  lasting  wrong !":): 

•  See  First  Volume  of  this  Work,  chap  vii. 

f  u  Slavea,"  says  Sever,  **  were  exported  from  England  in  inch  number*  tliat  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  fashion  among  the  people  of  property  in  Ireland,  and  other 
neighbouring  countries,  to  be  attended  by  English  slaves  " — History  of  Bristol.  He 
ought  to  have  added,  that  it  was  from  his  own  city,  Bristol,  the  slaves  were  chiefly, 
and  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  reign  of  king  John,  exported.  William  of  Maimesbary . 
who  describes  the  numbers  of  young  English  slaves,  of  both  sexes,  who  nsed  to  be 
shipped  off  from  Bristol  to  Ireland,  tied  together  by  ropes,  attributes  to  St  Wlstan  the 
credit  of  having  suppressed  this  unchristian  traffic.—1*  Homines  enim  ex  onmi 
Attglia  eoemptos  majoris  spe  qtueslus  in  Hiberniam  distrahehant ;  ancillasqoe  pri«* 
ludibrio  lecti  habitas  jamqne  prsgnaotes  venum  projxmebant.  Videres  et  gemcres 
roncatenatos  fuuibus,  miserorum  ordines  et  otriusque  sexns  adoleaceutca.'1—  Dt  Vtt. 
WUtani 

X  Colgan  — uSed  si  Hiberni,  ut  ipse  innuit.  fnerint  participes  delicti  Anglonrsn 
emendo  tihos  eorum  nb  ipsis  parentibus  sponte  divenditos,  utinnm  et  Vagli  posted  tiik* 
Hibernorum  contra  ]  .irentuin  vota  et  volnntates  in  scrvitntem  rediger>t»*s,  siot  intrla 
tores  Hibernorum  in  filios  eorum  servitnlis  vinculo  dm  mnncipatos  tn  prisimain 
revocando  Ubertatvm,  et  vercantnr  nbi  delictum  levins  severe  j»m  pimiHim  est 
i;raviori  delictn  severiorcm  vindirtani  nliqunudn  nun  defeituram.'* — 7Wa*  Thanmal 
Sept.  Appeurf.  ad  ann.  11*0 


STRONOBOW'S  SUBMISSION  TO  HENRY  4tt 


CHAPTER  XXVIH. 

Alarm  of  Henry  at  the  Progress  of  Strong  bow. —  His  Proclamation. —  Raymond 
despatched  to  him  with  a  letter. — Death  of  the  King  of  Leinster. — Attack  upon 
Dublin  by  Haacolf. — His  Defeat  and  Death. — Patriotic  Exertions  of  Archbishop 
Lan  re  nee.— Dublin  invested  by  a  large  Army  of  the  Irish.— Negotiation  between 
Strongbow  and  Roderic— Intrepid  Sally  of  the  English.— Retreat  of  the  Irish 
Forces. — Fits-Stephen  besieged  ataCarrig. — Strongbow  marches  to  relieve  him 
—Treacherous  Conduct  towards  Fitz  Stephen. — Strongbow  repairs  to  England.— 
Makes  his  Peace  with  King  Henry.— Embarkation  of  Henry  for  Ireland. — Re- 
ceives the  Submission  of  several  of  the  Irish  Princes. — Holds  his  Court  in  Dublin. 
— Synod  of  Cashel. —  Its  decrees. — Council  held  by  Henry  at  Lismore. —  Laws 
enacted  by  him. — Grants  of  Estates  and  Dignities  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  others. — 
Henry  removes  to  Waterford. — His  Departure  for  England. 

The  open  defiance  by  Strongbow  of  the  mandate  of  his 
king,  together  with  the  independent  course  of  conquest  he  was 
now  pursuing,  would,  even  in  a  prince  far  less  tenacious  of  his 
kingly  authority  than  Henry  11.,  have  awakened  resentment 
and  alarm.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  he 
would  any  longer  brook  such  encroachments;  and  the  earl,  in 
the  midst  of  his  flow  of  success,  found  himself  checked,  at  once, 
by  the  appearance  of  an  edict  of  the  king,  forbidding  strictly  all 
traffic  and  intercourse  with  Ireland,  from  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nions; and  commanding  all  his  subjects,  now  in  that  country,  of 
every  order  and  degree,  to  return  home  before  the  ensuing 
feast  of  Easter,  on  pain  of  perpetual  banishment  and  the  for- 
feiture of  all  their  estates.  The  effects  of  this  measure  were 
soon  most  embarrassingly  felt  by  Strongbow  in  the  total 
stoppage  of  his  supplies  from  England,  and  the  desertion  of  a 
number  of  his  soldiers  and  knights;  which  state  of  things  being 
ominous  of  ruin  to  his  future  prospects,  he  consulted  the  most 
judicious  of  those  persons  about  him,  as  to  the  steps  advisable 
for  him  to  take,  and  the  result  was  his  sending  off  Raymond 
Le  Gros  to  the  English  king,  who  was  then  in  Normandy,  with 
a  letter  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  My  sovereign  lord,  I  came  into  this  land,  and  (if  I  re- 
member aright)  with  your  permission,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  restoration  of  your  liegeman  Dermot  Mac-Morrough ; 
and,  whatsoever  the  favour  of  fortune  has  bestowed  upon  me, 
whether  from  his  patrimony  or  from  any  other  source,  as  to 
your  gracious  munificence  I  owe  it  all,  so  shall  it  all  return 

II.  4 
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to  you,  and  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your  absolute  will  and 
pleasure." 

Thougb  tbis  acknowledgment  comprised  in  it  all  that  the  king 
could  desire,  both  pride  and  policy  forbade  his  yielding  too 
ready  a  pardon  to  acts  of  self-will  so  dangerous  in  their  example. 
He  did  not  deign,  therefore,  even  to  notice  the  earl's  letter, 
and  Raymond  wailed  some  time  at  his  court,  expecting  an 
answer,  but  in  vain.  In  the  meanwhile  the  assassination  of 
that  remarkable  man,  Thomas  a  Becket,  had  drawn  down 
upon  Henry,  throughout  Europe,  such  a  load  of  suspicion  and 
odium  as  required  all  the  resources  of  mind  he  so  eminently 
possessed,  to  enable  him  to  confront  and  overcome;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, for  a  time  his  views  upon  Ireland  were  merged  in 
objects  of  more  deep  and  pressing  interest. 

In  the  state  of  embarrassment  to  which  the  English  adven- 
turers were  now  reduced,  they  had  to  suffer  another  serious 
blow  in  the  loss  of  the  great  projector  and  patron  of  their  ex- 
pedition, Dermot  himself,  who  died  about  the  close  of  this  year* 
at  Ferns,  of  some  unknown  and  frightful  malady,  which  is  said 
to  have  rendered  nim,  in  his  last  moments,  an  object  of 
horror  and  disgust.  It  is  added,  too,  that  so  dreadful  was  the 
stale  of  impenitence  in  which  he  departed,  that  his  death  com- 
bined, at  once,  all  the  worst  features  of  moral  depravation  with 
the  most  loathsome  form  of  physical  disease.  This  evidently 
exaggerated  account  must  be  taken  as  a  record,  not  so  much 
of  the  real  nature  of  his  death,  as  the  deep  and  bitter  hatred 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  most  of  his  contemporaries; 
the  instances  being  numerous  in  history,  where  the  mode  of 
death  attributed  to  personages  who  had  rendered  themselves 
odious  during  their  lives,  have  been  rather  such  as,  according 
to  popular  feeling,  they  deserved,  than  as  they  actually  did 

8U  On  the  demise  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
succeeded,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land,  to  the  throne  ol 
that  province,  having  been  raised  most  probably  to  the  post  ol 
Roydamna,  by  a  forced  election,  during  the  life-time  ot  tbe 


•  From  thia  last  king  of  Leinster,  Dennot  MacMorroagb,  descended  the J™£  f 
the  O'Oavenagh..  the  fead  of  whom,  through  each  NDCM-JI [f«gj" *jffmt 
to  stole  himseff  The  MscMorrough  till  the  re.gn  of  Henry  V nr.,  when, 
mission  of  the  Irish  chiefs  to  lord  Leonard  Grey.  Charles  O  Cavanach  ™^n£r 
hTZSe  to  Henry,  and  wa,  confuted  governor,  for  the  ^£^££53 
See,  for  an  account  of  thia  circumstance,  as  well  ^fS^iSnS^^ 
upon  the  family.  Hibemia  Dominican*,  c       where  the  author  J  j    "»  jdl 
thonty  for  trAct.:--  Hue  porro  faciunt  aeqnentia  ven^qo-  «*jjg«^ 
in  Regestn  Feciali  Regis  Armorum  fa  hac  P™^".^^?^-  ^ 
familia  de  O'Cavanah  ongroem  due  it  a  Morrongn  Kege  L.agenm, 
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king. '  As  he  had  been  indebted,  however,  for  much  of  his  fol- 
lowing to  the  personal  influence  acquired  by  Dermot  over  the 
lower  classes,  he  now,  in  addition  to  his  other  difficulties, 
found  himself  deserted  by  the  greater  number  of  those  partisans 
whom  only  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  his  father-in-law  had  led 
to  range  themselves  under  his  banner.  With  the  view  of  look- 
ing alter  his  possessions  and  adherents  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  the  earl  now  left  Dublin,  and  the  commanders  in- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  that  city  during  his  absence  were 
soon  afforded  an  opportunity  of  displaying  as  well  their  good 
fortune  as  their  valour.    The  late  governor  of  Dublin,  Hasculf, 
who  on  its  capture,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Strongbow  and  the  king 
of  Leinster,  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  had 
been  able  to  collect  there  a  large  army,  as  well  of  Norwegians 
as  of  other  inhabitants  of  those  isles,  with  which  he  now  sailed 
up  the  Liffey;  bis  armament,  consisting  of  no  less  than  sixty 
ships,  while  the  troops  armed,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  Danish 
manner,  wearing  coats  of  mail  and  round  red-coloured  shields,j 
were  under  the  special  conduct  of  a  chieftain  called  by  his 
countrymen  John  the  Furious. 

Landing  with  this  force,  Hasculf  attacked  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  city,  where,  being  encountered  by  Milo  de  Cogan,  he  was 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  500  men.  But  the  Anglo-Norman, 
flushed  with  this  advantage,  and  leading  his  knights  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives  too  eagerly,  found  himself  beset  at  length  by 
superior  numbers,— some  of  his  best  men  falling  around  him, 
while  others  were,  it  is  said,  seized  with  sudden  panic,  on  seeing 
the  thigh  of  a  knight,  which  was  cased  all  over  in  iron,  cut  off 
by  a  Danish  chief  with  a  single  blow  of  his  battle-axe.:]:  Thus 
hardly  pressed,  Milo  endeavoured,  with  his  small  band,  to  regain 
the  gate  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  within  the  walls;  but,  the 
besiegers  still  crowding  upon  him,  he  was  on  the  very  point  of 
falling  beneath  their  numbers,  when  his  brother,  Richard  de 
Cogan,  whether  from  knowledge  of  his  perilous  situation,  or 


*  The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  given  by  Mr.  Sheffield  Grace  (in  hia  Account 
of  Tullryoan)  is  as  follows :— M  Although,  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  nation  and 
sovereign,  Strongbow  was  merely  regarded  as  an  English  noble,  holding  of  their 
kine,  yet.  in  the  estimation  of  the  Irish,  he  was  accepted  as  the  king  of  Leinster,  in 
right  of  his  wife  Eva,  heiress  of  that  kingdom."  But  as,  by  the  old  Irish  law,  women 
themselves  were  excluded  from  inheritance,  they  were  also,  of  course,  incapable  of 
communicating  a  right  of  inheritance  to  their  husbands. 

t  Hibern.  Expuenat  1.1.  c.  41.— M  Vhri  bellicosi  Danko  more,  undiqoe  ferro 
veetiti,  aliiloricis  fongia,  alii  laminia  ferreis  arte  consutis,  clypeia  quoqoe - 
*trnbrie.» 


X  Regan.  By  this  metrical  chronicler  the  feat  here  deacnbed  is  attributed  to  John . 
*  Norwegian  chief  himself,  who  bore  the  cognomen,  according  to  Giraldus,  of 
hrwoode,  meaning  the  Mad,  or  Puriona 
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more  probably  in  pursuance  of  a  pre-arranged  plan,  issued 
forth  with  a  body  of  horse  from  the  southern  gate  of  the  city, 
and  coming  unobserved  on  the  rear  of  the  assailants,  raised  a 
loud  shout,  and  suddenly  charged  them/  Dismayed  by  so  un- 
expected an  attack,  and  imagining  it  to  proceed  from  some  newly 
arrived  reinforcement,  the  besiegers  fled  in  such  headlong  ter- 
ror and  confusion,  that,  in  the  efforts  of  all  to  save  themselves, 
but  a  small  number  escaped. 

After  a  long  and  fierce  struggle  with  his  assailants,  John  the 
Furious  was  at  length  felled  to  the  ground ;  and  an  English 
knight  named  Waller  de  Riddlesford  with  the  assistance  of 
some  others,  slew  him.  Hasculf,  himself,  in  flying  to  his  ships, 
was  taken  prisoner  upon  the  sands,  and  brought  back  alive 
to  be  reserved  for  ransom.  On  appearing,  however,  before 
the  governor  and  a  large  assembly  in  the  council  house,  he 
haughtily  exclaimed,  "  We  came  here  with  only  a  small  force, 
and  this  has  been  but  the  beginning  of  our  labours.  If  1  live, 
far  other  and  greater  things  shall  follow.''  More  angry  at  the 
insolence  of  this  speech  than  touched  by  the  brave,  though  rash, 
spirit  which  dictated  it,  the  governor  ordered  the  unfortunate 
chieftain  to  be  immediately  beheaded. 

Notwithstanding  this  turn  of  success,  as  signal  and  brilliant  as 
it  was  fortuitous,  which  had  come  thus  seasonably  to  relieve  the 
sinking  fortunes  of  the  English,  it  was  clear  that  the  relief  could 
be  but  superficial  and  temporary;  the  small  amount  of  force 
they  could  command  being  dispersed  through  different  garri- 
sons, while  the  defection  of  the  natives  bad  become  almost 
universal,  and  all  means  of  supply  or  reinforcement  from  Eng- 
land were  interdicted.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  there  wanted  but  a  single  combined  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish,  to  sweep  at  once  this  handful  of  hardy  and 
desperate  adventurers  from  the  face  of  the  land.  That  there 
should  have  arisen,  at  a  crisis  so  momentous,  not  even  one 
brave  and  patriotic  Irishman  to  proclaim  aloud  to  his  divided 
countrymen  that  in  their  union  alone  lay  strength  and  safety, 
would  be  a  fact  which,  however  disgraceful  to  the  whole  nation, 
might  have  been  in  so  far  consolatory,  that  it  would  prove  all 
to  have  been  alike  worthy  of  the  ignominious  fate  that  befell 
them. 

But  the  history  of  that  period  is  not  so  utterly  unredeemed 
and  desolated,  lor  such  a  patriot  did  then  exist ;  and  in  the 
pious  and  high-minded  St.  Laurence  OToole  Ireland  possessed 

«  Lambeth  MSS. 
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at  that  time  both  a  counsellor  and  leader  such  as,  had  there 
been  hearts  and  swords  worthy  to  second  him,  might  have  re- 
scued her  from  the  vile  bonds  into  which  she  was  then  sinking. 
Observing  the  reduced  and  straitened  condition  of  the  enemy, 
the  archbishop  saw  with  delight  that  the  moment  was  arrived, 
when  by  a  prompt  and  general  coalition  of  his  countrymen  a 
blow  might  be  struck  to  the  very  heart  of  the  yet  infant  English 
power, —  a  blow  that  would  crush  at  once  the  swarm  of  foreign 
intruders  now  on  their  soil,  and  hold  forth  a  warning  of  similar 
vengeance  to  all  who,  in  future,  might  dare  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.   To  effect  this  great  national  purpose  a  cordial  union 
of  the  Irish  princes  was  indispensable,  and  neither  labour  nor 
eloquence  was  spared  by  St.  Laurence  in  his  noble  efforts  to 
accomplish  so  glorious  a  result.*    He  flew  from  province  to 
province,  to  every  chieftain  of  every  district,  imploring  them  to 
forget  all  trivial  animosities  at  such  a  crisis,  and  to  rally  round 
their  common  sovereign  for  the  salvation  of  their  own  and  their 
fathers'  land.    He  likewise,  in  conjunction  with  Hoderic,  de- 
spatched emissaries  to  Godfred,  king  of  the  island  of  Man,  as 
well  as  to  the  princes  of  the  neighbouring  isles,  intreating  them, 
for  their  own  sakes,  as  having  a  common  interest  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  English  power,  to  assist  with  their  ships  in  the 
general  attack  which  was  now  meditated  upon  Dublin. 

Informed  of  these  designs,  Stongbow  threw  himself  into  the 
city,  accompanied  by  Fitzgerald  and  Raymond, — the  latter  biil 
lately  returned  from  his  fruitless  mission  to  Henry, — and  though 
considerably  straitened  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army,  pre- 
pared boldly  for  defence.  Nor  was  it  long  before  his  resolution 
and  means  were  put  to  the  trial;  as  a  force,  far  more  considera- 
ble than  he  could  have  expected  to  see  assembled,  was  now 
brought  to  invest  his  position  on  every  side  ; — the  fleet  of  the 
Isles,  which  consisted  of  thirty  ships,  being  so  stationed  as  to 
block  up  the  harbour,  while  the  confederate  Irish  forces  were 
all  encamped  around  the  city,  and  amounted,  according  to  an 
estimate  most  probably  exaggerated,  to  no  less  than  30,000  men. 
Among  the  leaders  of  this  great  national  force  was  seen  St.  Lau- 
rence himself, — bearing  arms,  it  is  said,  like  the  rest,  and 
endeavouring  to  animate,  by  his  example  and  eloquence,  the 
numerous  chieftains  of  all  septs  and  factions,  whom  he  had 
brought  thus  together  under  one  banner. 

But,  encouraging  as  was  all  this  commencement  of  the  enter- 
prise, the  results  fell  miserably  short  of  the  cheering  promise 

*  Ijaureotio  Dabliniensi  Antintitf,  zclo  sua-  gentis,  ut  ferfbatar,  hoc  prorurnntr. 
—  Hib.  Expug.  I.  1.  c.22    S*e  Wart,  Amah,  ad  ann  1171. 
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which  it  held  forth."  Whether  from  some  difficulty  in  coming 
to  an  agreement  among  themselves,  as  to  the  peculiar  mode  of 
assault,  or  probably  a  persuasion  among  the  majority  that  a 
patient  blockade,  preventing  entirely  the  introduction  of  provi- 
sions, would  be  the  most  secure  mode  of  compelling  the  garrison 
to  submission,  it  appears  certain  that  for  nearly  two  months 
this  great  besieging  force  lay  wholly  inactive  before  the  city. 
In  the  desired  object,  however  of  reducing  the  garrison  to  the 
utmost  difficulties,  the  policy  adopted  was  completely  successful; 
and  the  earl  having  at  length  notified  a  desire  to  negotiate 
with  the  besiegers,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  as  the  most 
worthy  representative  of  all  that  ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  the 
feelings  of  his  countrymen  at  such  a  crisis,  was  unanimously 
deputed  to  receive  bis  overtures. 

The  proposition  of  Strongbow  was,  that,  provided  Roderic 
would  raise  the  siege  and  consent  to  receive  him  as  his  vassal, 
he  would,  on  his  part,  agree  to  receive  the  province  of  Leinster 
from  the  monarch,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  sovereign. 
This  proposition  having  been  laid  before  Roderic  by  the  arch- 
bishop, an  answer  was  returned,  so  much  more  in  consonance 
with  the  character  of  the  prelate  himself  than  with  that  of 
his  unworthy  master^  that  it  was  most  probably  of  his  own  dic- 
tation, in  which  it  was  declared  that,  unless  the  English  would 
forthwith  surrender  to  Roderic  the  towns  of  Dublin,  Waterford, 
and  Wexford,  together  with  all  the  forts  and  castles  then  pos- 
sessed by  them,  and  would  agree,  on  a  day  assigned,  to  depart 
with  all  their  forces  from  Ireland,  the  besieging  army  would 
without  delay  attack  and  storm  the  city.    Taking  into  account 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties,  the  garrison  being  at 
that  moment  reduced  to  extremity,  and  apparently  at  the  mercy 
of  the  besiegers,  while  the  Utter  were  still  a  fresh  unbroken 
force,  there  was  assuredly  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these  terms, 
however  mortifying  to  the  hitherto  successful  invaders,  which 
the  Irish  were  not  justified,  as  well  on  grounds  of  equity  and 
mercy  to  the  conquered,  as  by  a  sense  of  duty  towards  their 
own  aggrieved  and  insulted  country,  to  demand.*    So  utterly 
hopeless  was  the  state  of  the  garrison,  that  there  appeared  every 
prospect  of  the  earl  being  driven  to  accept  of  these  terms,  or 
even  to  surrender  at  discretion;  when,  by  one  of  those  inspira- 
tions of  despair  which  for  the  time,  invest  men  with  an  almost 

*  See  Leland,  who  views  io  the  same  light  the  terms  proposed  on  this  occasion 
hy  the  Irish.  Dr  Campbell,  confonnding  Leland  with  Lord  LyttH ton,  quotes  the 
latter  as  expressing  this  opinion  respecting  the  terms,  though  he  has  said  nothing 
whatsoever  about  ihem. 
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supernatural  strength,  and  enable  them  to  control  and  conquer 
fortune  itself,  the  whole  complexion  of  the  fortunes  of  the  English 
were,  in  a  few  eventful  hours,  brightened  and  changed. 

Having  eluded,  by  some  means,  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy, 
Donald  Kavenagh,  the  son  of  the  late  king  Dermot,  bad  con- 
trived to  enter  the  city,  and  acquaint  Strongbow  with  the 
distressing  intelligence,  that  Fitz- Stephen  was  now  closely  be- 
sieged in  the  fort  of  Carrig,  by  a  large  multitude  of  the  people 
of  Wexford  and  Hy-kinsellagh,*  and  that  having  with  him  but 
live  knights  and  a  small  company  of  archers,  if  not  relieved 
within  a  few  days,f  not  merely  himself  and  his  followers,  but 

*  u  Ecce  Duvenaldus  Dermitii  film*  Kencelise  finibua  adveniena,  Stephanidesi 
inter  Karractense  castrum  a  Guesfordia?  civibua  uec  ooo  et  Kencelienaibus  qua«i 
triboa  virorara  millions  cam  paucie  obsessnm  nuntiavit" —  Hxb.  Expug  I.  i  c.  82. 
Lord  Lytteltoo,  whose  general  accuracy  in  the  portion  of  his  history  which  relates 
to  Ireland,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  has  here  fallen  into  a  slight  geo- 
graphical error.  u  Fit»Stepben,n  he  aays,  uwas  besieged  in  his  fort  at  Carrick.  near 
Wexford,  by  the  citizens  of  that  town  and  the  Irish  of  KintaU  — thus  confounding 
(he  seaport  town  of  this  name  in  the  coaoty  of  Cork  with  the  great  territory  called 
Kinsellagh,or  Hy-Kinsellagh,  which  comprehended  the  chief  portion  of  the  southern 
part  of  1  minster. 

t  It  is  stated,  in  Regan's  account,  that  Fitz-Stephen  had  still  farther  weakened 
his  small  garrison  bjr  contributing  thirty-six  of  his  soldiers  to  the  force  collected  for 
the  defence  of  Dublin  hy  Strongbow. 

As  the  historical  fragment  attribated  to  Regan,  the  servant  and  interpreter,  as  it 
is  pretended,  of  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  will  be  occasionally  referred  to  in  these 
notes,  it  is  right  that  the  reader  should  know  npon  what  grounds  the  pretensions  of 
this  tract  to  an  authentic  character  are  founded.  Of  the  alleged  author,  or  rather 
dictator,  of  this  fragment,  Manrice  Regan,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  in  our  an- 
nals; and  the  original  mannacript  preserved  at  Lambeth,  from  which  Sir  George 
Carew  made  his  translation,  instead  of  being  in  Irish,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  written  in  old  French  or  Norman  verse,  liaving  been  taken  down,  as  we  are  told, 
in  that  form  by  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Regan  himself  The  following  are  the 
introductory  lines  of  the  Fragment  :- 

M  Parsoen  demande  Latinner 

L'moi  conta  de  sim  Historie 

Dunt  far  ici  la  Memorie 

Mnrice  Regan  irel  celui 

Bnche  a  buche  par  la  nlui 

Hi  eest  gest  endita 

Lestorie  de  lui  mi  mostra 

Jeil  Morice  iret  Latinner 

Al  rei  se  Murcber 

Ici  lira  del  Bacheller 

Del  rei  Dermod,  voas  vofl  couter." 

This  metrical  narrative,  which  comprises  a  period  only  of  three  years,  differs,  on 
many  essential  points,  from  the  accounts  given  of  the  same  transactions  by  Giraldus 
and  others  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  empnatic  declaration  of  Harris  that  whoever 
writes  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the  English  period,  must  make  this  piece  the 
main  basis  of  his  account,"  the  preference  given  by  almost  every  writer  who  has 
hitherto  treated  of  this  period,  to  the  authority  of  Giraldus  over  that  of  the  supposed 
Regan,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  doubt  entertained  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
Fragment.  «  I  cannot  think,"  aays  lord  Lyttelton,  M  that  this  rhyming  chronicle, 
drawn  from  a  verbal  relation,  imperfectly  recollected,  and  mixed  with  other  hearsays, 
1'icked  up,  we  know  not  bow,  or  from  whom,  is  of  equal  credit  with  the  history  of 
Giraldua  Canihrenais,  whose  uear  kinsmen  were  actors,  and  principal  actors,  in  most 
of  the  facte  he  relates."    Vol.  v.,  note,  p  70, 71. 

The  notion  of  Mr.  Whitty  [Popular  Hist,  of  Ireland),  that  this  Fragment  may 
have  been  written  by  some  Norman  rhymester,  who  had  accompanied  his  country  - 
~  Ireland,  seems  by  no  means  improbable. 
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also  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  shut  up  with  him  in  the 
fort,  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  fierce  and  implacable  besie- 
gers. On  learning  this  painful  intelligence,  the  earl  summoned 
without  delay  a  council  of  war  to  consult  as  to  the  measures 
that  should  be  pursued ;  and  for  some  time,  all  thoughts  of  their 
own  reduced  and  desperate  condition  were  forgotten  in  their 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Fitz-Stephen  and  his  family.  At  length, 
with  a  courage  which  could  only  have  arisen  out  of  the  very 
hopelessness  of  their  common  lot,  Maurice  Filz-Gerald  proposed 
to  his  comrades,  as  the  only  chance  now  left  for  their  own  de- 
liverance, or  the  relief  of  his  kinsman  Fitz-Stephen,  that  they 
should  at  once  sally  forth  with  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  and 
cut  their  way  through  the  besieging  army. 

This  bold  suggestion  the  gallant  Raymond,  with  characteristic 
zeal  and  eloquence,  seconded;  and  Strongbow,  adopting  readily 
the  project,  selected  from  the  garrison  three  bodies  of  horse  ; 
the  first  of  which,  forming  the  vanguard,  consisted  of  thirty 
knights  under  the  conduct  of  Raymond ;  while  the  second, 
thirty  in  number,  and  forming  the  centre,  had  for  its  leader 
Milo  de  Cogan,  and  the  third,  consisting  of  about  forty  knights, 
under  the  command  of  Strongbow  himself  and  Fitz-Gerald, 
was  appointed  to  bring  up  the  rear.  The  remainder  of  the 
force,  which  amounted  altogether,  it  is  said,  to  but  600  men, 
was  made  up  of  the  esquires  of  the  knights,  also  on  horsebackr 
and  of  some  infantry  composed  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin. 
With  this  small  band  the  earl  sallied  forth,  about  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day,  to  attack  an  army  stated  by  the  English  chro- 
niclers to  have  been  no  less  than  30,000  strong. 

In  the  presumed  security  of  their  own  numbers  and  strength, 
and  expecting  hourly  the  surrender  of  the  exhausted  garrison, 
so  sudden  and  vigorous  an  outbreak  from  the  city  was  the  very 
last  of  all  possible  events  that  the  besieging  multitude  could 
have  expected.  In  the  terror  and  confusion,  therefore,  into 
which  all  were  thrown  by  the  first  onset,  their  great  numbers 
were  but  an  impediment  to  effectual  resistance ;  and  the  panic 
spreading  also  to  the  armies  of  Irish  that  were  quartered  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  city,  they,  in  like  manner,  with 
scarcely  even  an  attempt  at  resistance,  precipitately  broke  up 
their  camps  and  fled.  The  monarch  himself,  who  was  at  the 
time  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  bath,  received  the  first  intima- 
tion of  what  had  occurred,  from  the  sudden  flight  of  his  atten- 
dants, and  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  effecting  his  own  es- 
cape. Having  thus,  notwithstanding  the  fewness  and  feeble- 
ness of  their  force,  dispersed  in  a  few  hours  the  mighty  army 
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that  had  held  them  in  durance  for  nearly  two  months,  tin 
English  relumed  at  the  close  of  the  evening  into  the  city  loaded 
with  the  spoils  and  baggage  of  the  enemy,  and  having  gained 
sufficient  provisions  to  victual  the  city  for  a  year/ 

The  relief  of  Fitz-Stephen  from  his  alarming  position  was  now 
the  great  object  to  which  Stronghow's  attention  was  devoted  ; 
and  having  committed  the  government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  de 
Cogan,  he  without  delay  marched  towards  Wexford,  to  effect 
the  delivery,  if  possible,  of  the  fort  of  the  Carrig.f  In  his  way 
thither  the  road  lay  through  a  narrow  pass,  in  the  territory 
then  called  Idrone,  where  he  found  himself  stopped  by  O Re- 
gan, the  prince  of  that  district,  who  waited  to  receive  him  with 
a  considerable  force.    An  action  ensued,  which  was,  for  some 
time,  maintained  with  balanced  success,  when  at  length  an 
arrow,  shot  from  the  bow  of  a  monk  named  Nicholas,  who 
fought  in  the  English  ranks,:):  brought  the  prince  of  Idrone  to 
the  ground,  and  his  troops,  disheartened  by  the  death  of  their 
leader,  took  to  flight,  and  left  the  English  army  masters  of  the 
field.  Among  the  knights  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  action  was  the  young  Meyler  Fitz-Henry,  another  of  the 
descendants  of  the  fair  Nesta,  and  nephew  of  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald.  A  tale  is  told,  but  on  no  other  authority,  as  it  appears, 
than  tradition,  of  a  son  of  Strongbow,  a  youth  of  but  seventeen 
years  of  age,  who,  making  on  this  occasion  his  first  appearance 
in  a  field  of  battle,  was  so  terrified  by  the  war-cry  of  the  Irish, 
on  advancing  to  the  attack,  that  he  instaully  took  to  flight,  and, 
returning  to  Dublin  in  the  utmost  terror,  announced  that  his 
father  and  all  the  English  forces  were  slain. 

Hurrying  on  from  Idrone  impatiently  to  his  object,  the  earl 
was  met  at  a  short  distance  from  Wexford  by  messengers  sent 
to  convey  to  him  the  painful  intelligence,  that  the  fort  he  was 
on  his  way  to  relieve  had  fallen,  by  an  act  of  the  basest  trca- 

*  Htbern.  Expognat.  I.  1.  c.  22,23.  . 

T  An  eloquent  Irishman  of  the  present  day,  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  some 
years  since,  at  Wexford,  thus  alludes  to  this  memorable  tower  and  its  history: — 
**  Situate  at  the  gorge  of  the  mountain,  and  commanding  the  passage  over  the  stream, 
whose  waters  are  darkened  with  its  shadow,  it  is  invested  with  many  melancholy 
associations,  and  imparts  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  what  I  may  call  a  political 
picturesqne.  From  the  fosse  of  that  tower,  memory  may  take  a  lon«  ?nd  dismal 
retrospect :  .  .  .  .  years  have  flowed  by,  like  the  waters  which  it  overshadows,  and 
yet  it  is  not  changed.  It  stands  as  if  it  were  the  work  of  yesterday ;  and,  as  it 
was  the  first  product  of  English  domination,  so  is  it  its  type,  &c.  &c.  —  Speech  of 
Mr.  Shtil  delivered  at  f  I  ejford.  22  J  of  July,  1825. 

t  u  We  have  a  sample,*'  says  Dr.  Lanigan,  44  of  tlie  hopeful  kind  of  ecclesiastics 
who  came  over  to  Ireland  with  Strongbow  and  others,  in  one  Nicholas,  a  monk 
who  fought  in  their  armies. . .  Such  were  OV  missionaries  who,  according  to  thr 
wish  of  Adrian  IV..  were  to  establish  pure  religion  and  sound  ecclesiastical  discipline 
in  Ireland."—  Eccles,  Hist.  chap,  xx'tx.  note  WG. 
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ciery,  into  the  hands  or  the  Irish.  After  repeated  and  fruitless 
attacks  upon  the  castle,  the  besiegers,  despairing  at  length  of 
success,  had  resorted  to  a  stratagem  which,  if  at  all  fairly  re- 
presented, must  for  ever  draw  down  the  historian's*  most  un- 
mitigated reprobation  on  all  those  persons,  lay  and  clerical, 
who  took  part  in  so  base  and  impious  a  fraud.  In  order  to  in- 
veigle Fitz-Stepben  into  the  surrender  of  his  castle,  information 
was  conveyed  to  him  that  Roderic  and  his  army  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Dublin;  and  a  parley  was  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  him  of  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  this  intel- 
ligence. With  utter  disregard  as  well  of  religious  as  of  all 
moral  obligations,  they  brought  forward,  it  is  said,  at  this  con- 
ference, the  bishops  of  Wexford  and  Kildare,  who,  coming  ar- 
rayed in  their  sacred  vestments  to  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  there 
took  a  most  solemn  oath,  upon  some  relics  of  saints  which  they 
had  brought  for  the  purpose,  that  the  Irish  were  in  possession 
of  Dublin ;  that  the  whole  of  the  garrison,  including  the  earl 
himself,  Fitz-Gerald  and  Raymond,  were  all  cut  to  pieces;  and 
that  the  monarch  was  now  on  his  march  to  Wexford,  to  ex- 
tirpate the  remains  of  the  English  adventurers  in  that  quarter. 
It  was  partly  out  of  friendship,  as  they  pretended,  to  Fitz- 
Stephen,  on  account  of  his  mild  government  of  the  territory 
over  which  he  had  been  placed,  that  they  now  communicated 
to  him  this  information ;  and,  should  he  think  right,  while  there 
was  yet  time  for  his  rescue,  to  avail  himself  of  their  protection, 
they  solemnly  promised  to  convey  both  himself  and  his  garrison 
safely  to  Wales. 

Deceived  by  this  gross  stratagem,  Fitz- Stephen  surrendered 
himself  into  the  hands  of  these  perjurers;  when  instantly  the 
mask  they  had  assumed  was  thrown  off,  some  of  his  compa- 
nions were  basely  murdered  by  them,  and  the  remainder,  after 
having  been  beaten  almost  to  death,  were,  together  with  him- 
self, chained  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Scarcely  had  this  infamous  fraud  been  accomplished,  when, 
to  the  utter  dismay  of  all  the  accomplices  in  it,  intelligence 
reached  them  that  earl  Strongbow,  having  forced  the  Irish  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Dublin,  was  advancing  with  his  army  to 
Wexford.  Thrown  into  consternation  by  this  news,  they  im- 
mediately set  fire  to  the  town,  and  taking  with  them  their  effects, 
and  all  the  prisoners  they  had  made  at  the  Carrig,  retired 
to  an  island,  lying  off  the  harbour,  called  Beg-Erin,  or  Little 
Erin.* 

*  Accordingly  to  Regan's  account,  Reckerin  (aa  he  calla  it)  wai "  a  castle  situated 
upon  the  river  Slue."— See  War*-,  Antiq.  ch.  6.  at  Edri;  alto  ch.  30,  vrhcre.m 
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Oo  Stronghow's  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene 
of  this  transaction,  he  had  to  endure  the  double  mortification 
of  at  once  hearing  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  friends,  and 
finding  himself  debarred  from  even  the  satisfaction  of  taking 
revenge ;  for,  on  his  approach  to  the  town  of  Wexford,  he  was 
met  by  persons  sent  from  Beg-Eri,  to  give  him  warning  that, 
should  he  attempt  to  invade  or  molest  that  retreat,  the  heads 
of  all  the  English  prisoners  would  be  cut  off  and  sent  to  him. 
As  there  appeared  no  means,  therefore,  of  releasing  Fitz- 
Stephen  at  present,  the  earl  and  his  companions  abandoned 
their  intention  of  proceeding  to  Wexford,  and  "  with  sorrow 
in  their  hearts,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  turned  their  reins  to- 
wards Waterford.n  * 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Raymond  le  Gros,  whom 
Strongbow  had  sent  with  a  letter  of  submission  to  his  royal 
master,  returned  to  Ireland  without  any  answer  from  the  king. 
In  the  intelligence,  however,  brought  by  him,  there  appeared 
sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  the  earl  to  despatch  another 
envoy,  and  Hervey  of  Mouot-Mauriee,  his  own  uncle,  was  the 
person  selected  for  this  mission.  On  the  earl's  arrival  now  at 
Waterford,  he  found  this  gentleman  just  landed  from  England, 
charged  with  messages  and  letters  from  persons  whom  he  had 
consulted,  all  advising  him  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  presenting 
himself  before  the  king.  This  advice  Strongbow  followed 
without  delay,  and,  repairing  to  England,  waited  upon  Henry, 
who  was  then  at  Newnham  in  Gloucestershire,  with  a  large 
army  in  a  state  of  preparation'^  pass  over  with  him  into 
Ireland.  To  meet  the  expenses  of  this  expedition  he  had  levied, 
from  the  landed  proprietors  throughout  his  dominions,  that 
pecuniary  composition,  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  called  Es- 
cuage,  or  Scutage ;  and  from  the  disbursements  made  for  the 
arms,  provision,  and  shipping  of  the  army,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  the  year  1171,  still  preserved,  it  would  appear 

•peaking  of  Beg-Eri,  he  say*,  "  Perhaps  this  is  the  island  which  Plioy  calls  Edros, 
and  Ptolemy,  Edri.n  This  inland  was  celebrated  for  a  monastery  built  upon  it  by 
St  Ibar;  in  reference,  to  which  there  occurs  a  passage  in  the  life  of  St.  Abban. 
another  Irish  saint,  whreh  will  be  found  confirmatory  of  what  1  have  above  stated, 
as  to  the  exteut  of  the  territory  anciently  called  Hy-Kitwllagh.  "In  famosissimo 
quondam  et  sanctisaimo  monasterio  soo  qaod  Beg-Erin,  id  est,  Parva  Hibernia  voca- 
tnr,  et  sitatn  est  ad  Australem  partem  regionia  Hua-Kensellach."— Quoted  by  Usher, 
Ecclea.  Primord.  Addend,  ft  Emendatid. 

O'Hallorao'M  Irish  learning,  such  as  it  was.  ought  to  have  taught  him  better 
than  to  identify  Hy-Kinsellagh  in  extent  with  Wexford.  «  MacMnrchad,"  be  says 
(book  xiii.  ch.  1.).  "was  to  possess  the  country  of  Ily:Cinsellagh,or  Wexford." 

44  Quibus  auditis,  non  nine  magna  mentium  amaritudiue  versis  in  deiteram  loriar. 
versus  Guaterfordiam  iter  arripiunt."— Hib.  Rxpugnat.  1. 1.  c.  38. 
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that  the  force  raised  for  the  expedition  was  much  more  nu- 
merous than  has  been  represented  by  historians/ 

Still  maintaining  his  tone  of  displeasure  towards  Strongbow, 
the  king  refused  at  first  to  admit  him  into  his  presence;  but  the 
loyal  readiness  evinced  by  the  earl  to  submit  unconditionally 
to  his  will,  soon  smoothed  the  way  to  peace,  and  succeeded  in 
satisfying  as  well  the  pride  as  the  self-interest  of  offended 
majesty.  Through  the  intervention,  accordingly,  of  Hervey,  a 
reconciliation  was  easily  effected;-— the  terms  agreed  upon 
being,  that  the  earl,  renewing  his  homage  and  oath  of  fealty, 
should  surrender  to  the  king  the  city  of  Dublin  and  the  adjacent 
country,  together  with  all  the  olher  sea-port  towns  and  forts 
possessed  by  him  in  Ireland;  the  king,  on  his  part,  graciously 
consenting  that  all  the  other  Irish  possessions  of  Strongbow 
should  remain  in  perpetuity  to  that  earl  and  his  heirs,  to  be 
held  under  homage  and  fealty  to  the  English  crown. 

At  the  time  of  Henry's  proclamation  against  Strongbow,  he 
had  also  seized  on  the  English  estate  of  that  nobleman,  as 
forfeited  to  the  crown  by  his  act  of  disobedience. f  The  re- 
storation of  this  property  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  reconcile- 
ment now  effected;  and  the  whole  having  been  satisfactorily 
arranged,  the  king,  attended  by  Strongbow,  proceeded,  by  the 
Severn-side  and  western  coast  of  Wales,  to  Pembroke,  where 
he  took  up  his  abode  for  the  short  interval  during  which  the 

•  l\r/°V  lhe  transPorl  of  nis  army  *<>  Ireland,  were  collecting 
in  Milford  Haven.  Even  here,  however,  the  jealous  wakefulness 
of  Henry's  fears,  with  regard  to  the  danger  likely  to  result  from 
Strongbow's  example,  very  strikingly  manifested  itself;  as, 
during  his  stay  at  this  lime  in  Wales,  he  called  severely  to 
account  all  those  barons:):  who  had  suffered  an  expedition, 
torbidden  by  himself,  to  sail  unopposed  from  their  coasts;  and 
even  punished  this  proof  of  disloyalty,  as  he  deemed  it,  by  seizing 
on  the  castles  of  these  lords  and  garrisoning  them  with  his 
own  troops. 

ihi  i'J?ch>F'"*fa/n^^fi/l**'  &c  Some  of  the  smaller  payment*,  M  given  bv 
OlM  Wflter  from  the  Pipe  Roll  (17  Henry  II.),  preserved  in  Somerset  House,  are  not 

Lord*    iTin    r  tTJF  fiud  P3J  for  adorninR  and  gilding  the  king's 

T;„W'   °*  foJ  KM  pound*,  of  wax;  life.  7d.  for  5G9  pound,  of  almonds  »ent 

W^ZiS?  UelV'&;  l5s  X{d  for  tive  carta»  bringing  the  clothes  of  the. king's 
, \,\ Tt .   •    ?ta?ord  &»  Chester,  on  their  way  to  that  country;  10/.  7  s.  for  spice* 

2.  fh«  I,         .  JosePh«s  Medicus,  his  majesty's  doctor;  4/.  for  one  shipcarry- 

!)ft5tf"r7r'  &c-  of  Robert  Poer;  29/.  0*.  2d.  for  wine  bought  at  Waterford  . 

C'  K-A-   carr,,a«e  of  the  king's  treasure  from  Oxford  to.Winton;  333/.  6*.  8o». 

rhamhlrl!-    J0*™'  *?  c^  over  to  the  king  in  Ireland;  and  200/.  to  the  king'* 

cbambrrla  u,  to  bnng  to  his  majesty  on  returning  from  that  country, 
t  Ou/ulm  Seubng.  %  Wbt  m.  Expogmd.  lib.  i.  cap.  29. 
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The  whole  armament  being  now  in  a  slate  of  readiness,  (lie 
king,  having  previously  performed  his  devotions  in  the  ehurch  |Aj;j 
of  St.  David,  embarked  at  Milford,  attended  by  Strongbow, 
William  Fitz-Aldelm,  Humphry  de  Bohen,  Hugh de  Lacy,  Robert 
Tilz-Barnard,  and  other  lords.  His  entire  force,  which  was 
distributed  in  400  ships,'  consisted  of  500  knights,  and  about 
4000  men  at  arms;  and,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  he  landed 
at  Croch,f  a  place  near  Waterford,  on  St.  Luke's  day,  the  1 8th 
of  October,  A.  I).  11714 

During  the  whole  of  these  momentous  and  singular  trans- 
actions, while  a  foreign  prince  was  thus  dealing  with  Ireland 
as  with  his  own  rightful  property,  and  alTecling  to  consider  as 
rebels  to  himself  all  those  minor  intruders  and  depredators,  who 
had  but  anticipated  him  by  a  few  months,  and  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  that  work  of  usurpation  he  was  now  come  by  wholesale  to 
accomplish, — during  all  these  deliberate  arrangements  for  the 
niter  extinction  of  an  ancient  nation's  independence,  the  nation 
itself  was  awaiting  tamely,  and  with  scarcely  even  a  show  of 
alarm  or  resistance,  the  result.  As  if  exhausted,  or  rather 
satisfied,  with  the  few  feeble  and  scattered  efforts  already  made 
by  them,  the  people  now  heard,  without  even  an  attempt  to 
arouse  the  national  spirit,  of  the  mighty  preparations  in  progress 
to  invade  their  shores,  and  stood  unmoved  as  if  under  the  in- 
fluence of  some  baleful  fascination,  to  allow  the  collar  of  political 
slavery  to  be  slipped  quietly  round  their  necks. 
•  One  short  and  unsupported  effort  was,  indeed,  ventured  upon 
by  the  veteran  O'Ruarc,  who,  encouraged  by  the  weakened 
state  of  the  garrison  of  Dublin,  in  consequence  of  the  troops 
drawn  from  thence  by  Strongbow  on  his  departure,  raised 
hastily  a  force  in  I  Isterand  East  Connaught,  and  made  a  furious 
assault  on  the  walls  of  the  city.  But,  as  usual,  the  want  of  pa- 
tient coolness  and  discipline  rendered  even  valour  itself  of  little 
avail.    Just  as  the  Irish  were  rushing  forward  to  the  attack, 

•  u  Applicnit  in  Hibernin  rum  100  uiagnis  navibus."    Lord  Lyttelton  make*  the 
number  of  ships  440;  but  1  know  not  on  what  authority.  Gervas,  Diceto,  and  Brorn 
top,  alt  agree  id  the  number  1  have  stated. 

f  Bromton, — a  Cum  magno  gaudio  in  Hibcroia  applicuit,  in  loco  qui  dicitur  Crock 
qui  a  VVaterfordia  per  octo  miliaria  distat  et  ibi  nocte  remnnsit  *  This  place  i» 
supposed  to  be  the  Crook,  over  against  Hook  Tower. — See  \V  hitelaw's  But.  of 
Dublin.  Introduct. 

£  Doctor  Leland  has  fallen,  somewhat  strangely,  into  the  error  of  advancim; 
the  date  of  Henry's  arrival  to  "the  October  of  the  year  eleven  hundred  aud  seventy 
two;"  a  mark  of  carelessness,  unquestionably,  but  by  no  means  meriting  the  grave 
severity  with  which  Dr.  O'Connor  remarks„upon  it,  as  being  a  false  step  at  tfi 
threshold,  which  inspires  distrust  in  all  that  follows: — "In  ipso  itaque  limine  titu- 
bantta,  et  in  rebus  pnrcipuis,  quid  in  minntioribiis  sperandum  sit  accurate  scriptum, 
quod  critico  acumine  ad  trutinnm  revocatura,  vix  divioari  relioqunnt  " — Her.  Mb. 
Scrip  torn.  2.  cxv.  It  shonld  be  recollected,  also,  that  for  the  date  1172,  Leland  has 
the  authority  of  Uiraldit*  Camhrensis, 
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Milo  de  Cogan  sallied  forth  unexpectedly  from  the  gales,  and 
charging  them,  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  gallant  band,  put  the 
whole  multitude,  with  immense  slaughter,  to  rout.  With  the 
exception  of  this  one  headlong  effort,  not  a  single  movement 
appears  to  have  been  hazarded  against  the  common  enemy, 
during  the  whole  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  departure 
of  Strongbow  from  the  country  and  his  return  in  the  train  of 
a  foreign  sovereign.  Nor  was  it  that  the  habitual  warfare  ol 
the  natives  was,  in  other  respects,  suspended  at  this  crisis,  for, 
on  the  contrary,  there  occur  few  periods  in  our  history  during 
which  its  annals  are  found  more  crowded  with  records  of  civil 
strife;  and  a  fierce  war  was  actually  raging  in  the  heart  of 
Ulster*  at  the  very  moment  when  a  foreign  prince  was  about  to 
descend  upon  the  shores,  and  reduce  all  parties  alike  to  one 
common  level  of  subjection  and  vassalage. 

Soon  after  his  landing  f  at  Waterford,  the  king  was  waited 
upon  by  a  deputation  of  those  citizens  of  Wexford  who  bad 
been  concerned  in  the  atrocious  capture  of  Fitz-Stephen ;  nor 
could  be  have  been  presented  with  more  genuine  specimens 
of  that  worst  species  of  Irishmen,  at  once  cruel  and  servile, 
tyrants  as  well  as  slaves,  who  were  destined  in  future  to  render 
themselves  useful  as  tools  of  the  English  power.  Making  a 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  Henry,  of  their  flagitious  conduct  towards 
Fitz-Stephen,  these  citizens  brought  with  them  their  captive  in 
fetters,  like  a  criminal,  and  presented  him  to  the  king,  as  "  one 
who  had  made  war  without  his  sovereign's  permission  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  been  thereby  the  occasion  of  mnch  enmity  and 
wrong."  Though  at  once  fathoming  the  mean  policy  of  his 
new  courtiers,  Henry  was  resolved  not  to  be  behindhand  with 
them  in  dissimulation,  but,  affecting  sincere  indignation  against 
Fitz-Stephen  ^  for  "  daring  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
without  his  leave,1'  he  ordered  him  to  be  handcuffed  and 
chained,  and  committed  him,  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  to  Reginald's 
Tower. 

The  design  of  the  king  was  clearly  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  he  came  rather  to  protect  them  from  the 

> 

Rer  Hit).  Script,  torn.  ii.  cxiii.  note. 

-|"  Hoyedeo  mentions,  aa  a  lucky  omen,  that  on  Henry's  landing  a  white  hare  waa 
seen  to  jump  oat  of  a  neighbouring  hedge.  The  animal  waa  caoght  immediately,  say* 
the  chronicler,  and  presented  to  the  king  "in  signnm  victorias." 

%  See  Stanihurat  (lib.  Hi.),  who,  in  his  usual  inflated  style,  has  made  the  roost  of 
this  incident.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  mock-heroic 
language  which  he  aupposes  the  king  to  address  to  Fitz-Stephen :— "Qaare  ocu- 
lorum  ardore  in  ream  contameliis  opertam  atone  oppressam  intaens  :  auis  ta  es, 
inqait,  qai  hajua  reipuh  mania  suatinere  audeas r  Nihil,  praeter  regiam  dignitatem 
ambiUosam  taam  animam  satiare  poterit?  Me  doctore,  condiaces  optabifins  esse 
uobis  aervire,  qnam  alienis  imperare." 
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aggressions  of  others  than  to  acquire  any  advantage  or  posses- 
sion for  himself;  and  this  skilful  policy  it  was,  combined  with 
the  total  want  of  a  united  or  national  spirit  among  the  people 
themselves,  that  rendered  his  progress  now,  as  far  as  it  ex- 
tended, much  more  like  the  visit  of  an  acknowledged  sovereign 
to  his  own  states  and  subjects  than  the  first  descent  of  a  royal 
invader  upon  wholly  alien  and  yet  unconquered  shores/  After 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  King  of  Desmond,  who  came  forth 
voluntarily  with  offers  of  submission  and  tribute,  Henry  ad- 
vanced, at  the  head  of  his  army,  to  Lismore,  and  from  thence, 
after  a  sojourn  of  about  two  days,  proceeded  to  Cashel,  near 
which,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Suir,  he  was  met  by  Donald 
( Y Brian,  [  King  of  Thomond,  who,  surrendering  to  him  his  city 
of  Limerick,  became  tributary  and  swore  feplty.  Having  placed 
rulers  of  his  own  over  Cork  and  Limerick,  the  king  next  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  Donchad  of  Ossory,  and  O'Faolon  of 
the  Desies;  and  the  example  of  these  princes  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  other  inferior  potentates  of  Munster,  each 
of  whom,  after  a  most  courteous  reception,  was  dismissed  to 
his  territory  laden  with  royal  gifts. 

From  Cashel  Henry  returned,  through  Tipperary,  to  Water- 
ford,  where  his  prisoner  Fitz-Stephen  being  again  brought 
before  him,  the  sight  of  so  brave  a  man  in  chains,  after  the 
many  gallant  services  performed  by  him,  touched  the  king's 
heart  with  compassion,  and,  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  his 
nobles,  he  readily  consented  to  set  him  free.  Acting  on  the 
same  principle,  however,  as  inAStrongbow's  case,  he  asserted 
his  own  right  to  the  possession  of  Wexford,  and  annexed  that 
town  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it  to  his  royal  demesne  in 


*  •  It  bus  been  staled  by  Brnmton,  by  the  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  by  others, 
that  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  Ireland  waited  upon  Henry  on  his  arrival, 
and  not  only  tendered  their  own  obedience,  but  gave  him  letters  with  their  seals 
attached  ("literas,"  says  Bromton,  "com  sigiliis  buis  in  modum cart*  pendentibos"], 
confirming  to  him  and  his  heirs  the  sovereignty  over  Ireland  for  ever.  Bat  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  story,  of  which  neither  Giraldus  nor  any  of  oor 
Irish  authorities  say  a  single  word.  A  still  more  glaring  mistake  respecting  the 
history  of  this  period  has  been  fallen  into  by  Camden,  who  supposes  a  meeting  of  the 
states  of  Ireland  to  have  taken  place  on  Henry's  arrival,  at  which  Roderic  O'Connor 
and  most  of  the  other  princes  attended,  and  there  made  over  to  him,  by  charters 
signed  and  delivered,  their  whole  power  and  authority ;  in  consequence  of  which,  as 
he  states,  pope  Adrian  invested  Henry  with  the  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom.  It 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  no  such  proceeding  of  the  states  occurred,  and  that  the 
grant  to  Henry,  by  the  pope,  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  had  taken  place  near  six- 
teen years  before. 

f  This  brave  but  unprincipled  chieftain  was  one  of  the  first,  according  to  the 
Mmuter  Annals,  cited  by  Vallancey,  who  availed  himself  of  the  alliance  of  the 
new  comers  in  making  war  against  his  own  countrymen.  In  the  year  1170  he  fought 
several  battles  against  Hoderic,  assisted  by  the  forces  of  Fits-Stephen ;  »n  1171,  be 
paid  homage  and  delivered  hostages  to  the  same  prince  ;  and,  in  a  Tew  months  after, 
as  we  see,  swore  homage  and  allegiance  to  Henry  II 
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the  island.  It  is  satisfactory,  too,  to  learn  that  some  of  those 
base  wretches,  who,  having  possessed  themselves  of  Filz- 
Stephen  by  treachery,  gave  him  up  as  a  tribute  of  servility 
to  a  new  master,  suffered,  themselves,  the  ignominious  death 
they  so  richly  deserved. 

After  remaining  for  a  short  time  at  Waterford,  the  king 
marched  to  Dublin, — a  city  which,  from  the  extent  of  its  com- 
merce, had  risen  at  that  time  to  such  importance,  as  to  have 
become,  according  to  an  old  English  chronicler,  the  rival  of 
London/  Here  he  was  joyfully,  we  are  told,  received  by  the 
inhabitants ;  while  all  the  neighbouring  lords  and  chieftains 
hastened  to  proffer  their  allegiance;  and  among  the  rest, 
CVRuarc  of  Breffny,  so  long  the  liegeman  of  Roderic,  now 
joined  in  the  train  of  the  English  sovereign,  +  and  became  his 
tributary  and  vassal.  In  the  midst  of  this  general  defection, 
the  monarch  Roderic  himself, — an  object,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  of  sympathy  and  respect, — having  collected  together 
his  provincial  troops,  and  taken  up  a  position  on  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  appeared  disposed  for  a  time  to 'follow,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  hardy  Ultonians,  and  to  make  a  last  stand  for  the 
independence  of  the  nation.  This  show  of  resistance,  however, 
was  not  of  long  duration ;  as,  shortly  after,  he  consented  to  meet, 
on  the  borders  of  his  Connaught  kingdom,  Hugh  de  Lacy  and 
William  Fitz-Aldelm,  the  persons  empowered  to  receive  his 
act  of  homage,  and  treat  of  the  tribute  he  was  to  pay.  These 
preliminary  matters  having  been  arranged,  peace  was  declared 
between  the  two  sovereigns. 

The  festival  of  Christmas  being  now  at  hand,  the  English 

•  u  Direlinam,  urbein  maritimam,  totius  Hiberniie  U  t. opolim,  portuqoe  celeber- 
rirao  in  commerciis  et  connotations  nostra  rum  stnulam  LuadoDMnxm.n—GiUiei. 
Seubrig.  Rerum  Angl.  L  2.  XXV 1. 

f  Adverting  to  the  "vain  and  ridiculous  parade,"  as  he  describes  it,  "of  English 
writers"  respecting  Henry,  O'Halloran  says, — u  We  are  told  that  his  army  proceeded 
in  slow  and  solemn  marches  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  strike  the  rude  in- 
habitants with  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  their  procession;  and  we  bate 
been  already  entertained  with  the  terror  which  the  appearance  of  Fitz-Stephen  and 
his  armed  forces  impressed  ou  the  natives,  who  had  never  beheld  the  like  f  Asser- 
tions of  this  kind  might  indeed  appear  plausible,  had  this  people  dwelt  on  the  othei 
side  of  the  Atlantic ;  but,  when  a  brave  and  polished  people  were  the  subjects,  the 
futility  of  the  assertion  diverts  onr  thoughts  from  choler  and  contempt.  The 
reader  has  been  already  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  distinguished  figure  which 
the  Irish  nation  cut  in  arts  and  arras:  he  has  heard  how  remarkably  attentive 
they  were  to  the  article  of  their  armour ;  that  their  corslets  and  head-pieces  were 
ornamented  with  gold ;  that  the  handles  of  their  swords  were  of  the  same  metal ; 
and  the  shields  of  the  knights  and  of  the  nobility  were  mostly  of  pore  silver!  he  has 
been  informed  that  their  heavy-armed  infantry  were  cased  in  armour  from  head  to 
foot ;  and  he  most  be  convinced  that  the  equestrian  orders  among  the  Celts?  of  Europe 
originated  from  hence." — Book  xiii  chap.  2. 

Could  anything  add  to  the  feeling  of  melancholy  and  shame  with  which  this  s.vi 
period  of  oor  history  is  contemplated,  it  would  be  assuredly  the  pompous  vapour 
thus  thrown  around  it.  by  such  weak  and  vaunting  historians  as  O'Halloran 
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king,  who  was  no  less  knowingly  practised  in  all  the  lesser  and 
lighter  policy  of  his  station  than  in  the  deeper  and  more  im- 
portant, proposed  to  celebrate  that  festive  season  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  new  kingdom,  with  all  the  state  which  tbe 
limited  resources  of  his  present  situation  would  permit;  and, 
as  the  city  afforded  no  building  sufficiently  large  to  contain  his 
numerous  court,  a  large  pavilion  was  raised  temporarily  without 
tbe  walls,  constructed  of  smoothed  twigs,  or  wattles,  according 
to  the  Irish  fashion  ;*  and  here  tbe  guests,  both  English  and 
native,  were  feasted  with  sumptuous  hospitality.  The  Irish 
princes  and  nobles,  present  on  this  occasion,  appear  to  have 
come  but  as  curious  spectators  of  the  feast :  till,  being  invited 
by  tbe  king  to  join  in  the  Christmas  cheer,  they  took  their 
places  at  the  royal  board,  and  were,  it  is  said,  struck  with 
admiration  both  at  "  the  plenty  of  tbe  English  table  and  the 
goodly  courtesy  of  the  attendants.' t 

Early  in  tbe  year  1 172  a  synod  was  held,  by  the  order  of  A.  o 
Henry,  at  Cashel,  concerning  the  acts  of  which  there  has  been  1,72 
handed  down,  from  historian  lo  historian,  much  of  ignorant, 
and,  in  some  instances,  wilful  misrepresentation.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  principal  object  which  Adrian  professed  to 
have  at  heart  in  bestowing  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  on 
tbe  English  monarch,  was  the  reformation  of  the  alleged 
abuses  of  the  Church  of  that  realm,  for  which  he  looked  to 
the  pious  efforts  of  its  new  sovereign  ;  and,  the  synod  now 
held  being  meant  as  a  redemption  of  this  pledge,  it  is  obvious 
that  as  strong  a  case  would  be  made  out  against  the  Irish 
Church  as  could  decently  be  hazarded,  for  the  purpose  both 
of  justifying  the  grounds  or  pretext  upou  which  the  pope  had 
acted,  and  enhancing  the  merit  of  his  royal  vicegerent  in  per- 
forming effectually  so  urgent  and  arduous  a  task.  With  all 
these  pretences,  however,  of  reformation,  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
few  following  decrees, — the  most  important  of  all  those  passed 
by  the  synod, — how  insignificant,  after  all,  was  the  amount  of 
reform  which  it  appeared  the  Irish  Church  wanted,  and  to 

*  u  Ibi  fecit  aibi  conatrui  palatiura  regium  miro  artificio  de  viriit  levigatiit  n«I 
mod  am  patrie  illius  coiwtructum,  in  quo  ipso  cum  Regions  ct  principibns  liihernifr 
ientum  solemne  tenuit  die  \atali  Domini  "—Hoveden. 

•£  Dobiiniam  terra:  illina  principes  ad  Curiam  videndani  accewsere  quatn  plnritni. 
Ubi  et  lautam  Auglicana*  menax  copiam  venustiaaimum  qtinque  vrrna  obaequinm 
|»Iunraiim  admirantea."  It  ia  alao  mentioned  by  the  chronicler  that,  at  Henry's 
<lefure,  they  were  induced  to  partake  of  some  r.rane'n  flesh, — a  food  uhi<:h,  till  tlu-n 
it  «eems.  they  had  always  held  iu  abhorrence — "Came  gruina  quam  h<ictcnna  al>- 
hemierant,  regia  volitntnte  passim  per  anlam  ve«ci  c*»per<>.nt  —Hibtrn.  Expug.  1 
c.  32. 
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obtain  which  was  the  pretended  object  of  Adrian's  grant  ot 
Ireland  to  the  English  king. 

It  was  decreed,  "1.  That  all  the  faithful  throughout  Ireland 
should  contract  and  observe  lawful  marriages,  rejecting  those 
with  their  relations,  either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity.  2.  That 
infants  should  be  catechised  before  the  doors  of  the  church,  and 
baptised  in  the  holy  font  in  the  baptismal  churches.  3.  That  all 
the  faithful  should  pay  the  tithe  of  animals,  corn,  and  other 
produce  to  the  church  of  which  they  are  parishioners.  4.  That 
all  ecclesiastical  lands,  aud  property  connected  with  them,  be 
quite  exempt  from  the  exactions  of  all  laymen.  And  especially, 
that  neither  the  petty  kings,  nor  counts,  nor  any  powerful  men 
in  Ireland,  nor  their  sons  with  their  families,  should  exact,  as 
was  usual,  victuals  and  hospitality,  or  entertainments,  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical districts,  or  presume  to  extort  them  by  force ;  and 
that  the  detestable  food  or  contributions  which  used  to  be  re- 
quired four  times  in  the  year,  by  the  neighbouring  counts,  from 
farms  belonging  to  the  churches,  should  not  be  claimed  any 
more." 

These,  and  one  or  two  other  such  regulations/  having  no 
reference  whatever  to  religious  dogmas,  to  matters  of  faith,  or 
even  to  points  of  essential  discipline,  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
wonderful  reforms,  for  which  a  kingdom  was  not  thought  too 
costly  a  price  ;  and,  in  speaking  of  which,  a  court-flatterer  of 
those  times  says,  "It  was  worthy  and  just  that  Ireland  should 
receive  a  better  form  of  living  from  England,  seeing  that  to 
its  magnanimous  king  she  entirely  owed  whatever  advantages 
she  enjoyed  both  as  to  church  and  state,  and  that  the  manifold 
abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  the  country,  had,  since  his  com- 
ing, fallen  into  disuse."  f 

*  Among  these  there  is  one  regulating  the  testamentary  disposal  of  property,  the 
chief  provision  of  which  is  as  follows: — "That  ail  the  faithful  lying  in  sickness  do, 
in  the  presence  of  their  confessor  and  neighbours,  make  their  will  with  due  so- 
lemnity, dividing,  in  case  they  have  wives  and  children  (their  own  debts  and  servants' 
wages  being  excepted),  all  their  movable  goods  into  three  parts,  and  brqueathing 
one  for  the  children,  another  for  the  lawful  wife,  »nd  a  third  for  the  funeral  ob- 
sequies." 

t  Hibern.  Expug.  I.  i.  c.  34.— The  whole  of  this  passage,  which  clearly,  on  the 
face,  of  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  laudatory  comment  annexed  by  Oiraldus  to  his 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  synod,  is  strangely  represented,  both  by  lord  Lyt- 
telton  and  Leland,  as  the  language  of  the  synod  itaelf, — a  comment  of  that  body  on 
their  own  acta,  aud  a  tribute  of  flattery  to  their  royal  master,  t  his  mistake,  which, 
in  two  such  writers,  was  clearly  not  wilful,  con  only  be  accounted  for  by  then 
having  relied  too  much  upon  Hooker's  translation,  in  which  the  passage  is  manY 
to  assume  an  ap|>earance  of  the  import  they  have  given  to  it:  and  that  snch  was  tt> 
source  of  their  mistake  appears  the  more  probable  from  their  having  also  followed 
Mjoker  in  a  mistranslation  made  by  him,  not  without  design,  of  a  passage  which 
*oon  after  follows.    Giralclux,  still  speaking  in  his  own  person,  remarks,  that  the 
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As  neither  in  the  nature  nor  the  extent  of  the  few  abuses 
which  the  synod  of  Cashel  professed  to  rectify,  is  there  found 
anything  to  justify  this  pompous  vaunt,  succeeding  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  prop  the  misrepresentation  by  invention, — 
alleging  that  the  decree  relative  to  marriage,  which  regarded 
really  only  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  within  which  it  was 
lawful  to  marry  (and  which  were  extended  to  an  unusually 
rigorous  point  in  Ireland),*  was  enacted  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  polygamy  f  among  the  Irish. 

According  to  the  same  veracious  authorities,  the  decree  re- 
lating to  baptism  had  lor  its  object  to  put  down  a  practice  also 
common,  as  they  allege,  among  the  richer  natives,  of  baptising 
their  new-born  infants  in  milk4  For  neither  of  these  often 
repeated  assertions  does  there  appear  to  have  been  the  least 
foundation  in  truth. 

In  addition  to  the  decree  of  this  synod,  above-mentioned, 
exempting  lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  Church 
from  all  impositions  exacted  by  the  laity,  there  was  also  another 
relieving  the  clergy  from  any  sharenn  the  payment  of  the  eric, 
or  blood-fine,  which  the  kindred  of  a  layman,  convicted  of 
homicide,  were  compelled  to  pay  among  them  to  the  family  of 
the  slain ;  and  the  extension  of  such  favours  and  immunities  to 
the  Church,  though  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  Henry's 
general  policy,  appeared  to  him  an  expedient  necessary  to  be 
adopted  in  Ireland,  where  the  support  of  a  strong  parly  among 

manifold  abuses  which  had  prevailed  in  the  church  previously  to  Henry's  coining, 
had  now  gone  into  disuse — "  in  desuetudinem  abiere."  Hut  to  say  that  the  synod 
had  met  but  for  the  purpose  of  abolisliiug  abuses  which  had  already  gone  into  disuse, 
would  have  appeared,  of  course,  ridiculous.  In  order,  therefore,  to  accommodate 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  the  supposition  of  its  having  formed  a  part  of  the 
synod's  decrees,  the  words  M  in  desuetudinem  abiere"  have  been  rendered  by 
I  looker,  M  are  now  abolished  ;w  and  in  this  mistranslation  both  lord  Lyttelton  and  Ice- 
land have,  without  reference  to  the  original,  followed  him. 

In  Wilkins's  Concilia,  as  well  as  in  the  account  of  the  synod,  by  Lauigan  (chap 
xxix.  note  12.),  the  Acta  of  the  synod  and  Giraldus's  comment  upon  them  are  kept 
correctly  distinct. 

*  While  the  Church,  in  general,  did  not  extend  the  prohibition  of  marriage  beyond 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity,  the  canons  of  Uie  Irish  Church  would  not,  for  a 
long  time,  allow  of  marriage  within  the  seventh.  Thus,  in  the  treatise  de  Statu 
EccUfiet,  preserved  by  Usher,  it  is  said, u  Conjugatomm  est,  mil  la  in  osque  in  .sextant , 
\el  etiam  septimam  progeniem  sanguine  sibi  coojunctam,  aut  illi  qnam  hnbtierit  ant 

SI  nam  habnit  proximas,  vel  cominatrem  ducere  uxorem.n — Vet.  Bpist.  Hibern.  Syl- 
oge.  Ep.  xxx. 

•f  The  chronicler  Bromton  even  goes  so  far  as,  on  the  strength  solely  of  this  de- 
cree, to  acense  the  Irish  of  marrying  tbeir  sisters  : — u  Plerique  enim  illorum  quot 
uxores  valebant  tot  habebaot ;  et  etiam  cognates  suas  et  germanas  habere  solebant 
uxores." 

t  After  stating  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  inquiries  into  the  religious  practices 
of  the  Irish,  he  found  no  instance  of  this  sort  of  baptism.  Dr.  Lamgan  adds,  that 
u  perhaps  the  notion  of  baptising  in  milk  was  taken  from  the  Irish  having  probably 
retained  the  ancient  practice  of  giving  milk  to  the  newly  baptised,  which,  as  those 
ignorant  calumniators  did  not  understand  th^  nn-aninR  of  if.  they  changed  into  .ict«ml 
baptism  in  milk      Ch.Tj>  xxx\  <$  1 
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ibe  natives,  was  indispensable  towards  tbe  establishment  of  bis 
power;  and  tbe  great  influence  gained  by  tbe  clergy,  overall 
ranks,  rendered  them  the  most  useful  and  legitimate  instruments 
be  could  employ.  From  the  same  motive,  doubtless,  tbe  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  which  tbe  Irish  had  never,  during  their  un- 
iformed stale,  observed,  was  now  enjoined  by  Henry's  council, 
with  a  hope  that  they  would  serve  as  a  lasting  bribe  to  the 
Church.  But  tbe  people  of  this  country  were  as  little  disposed 
to  adopt  new  observances  as  to  forget  or  surrender  the  old ;  and 
accordingly,  when  Cambrensis  visited  Ireland,  several  years 
after  the  date  of  this  synod,  he  found  marriages  within  the  seven 
prohibited  degrees  still  practised,  and  tithes  still  unpaid. 

Besides  this  synod,  which  was  employed  almost  wholly  upon 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  there  is  stated  to  have  been  also  held  by 
Henry  a  council,  or  Parliament,  at  Lismore,  in  which  "  the  laws 
of  England  were  gratefully  accepted  by  all  present,  and,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath,  established.'1  *  It  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that,  among  the  acts  of  authority  exercised 
by  him,  while  in  Ireland,  be  may  have,  more  than  once,  held 
what  was  called  a  "  Curia  Regis,"  or  Council  of  the  Realm,  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  his  prelates  and  magnates  on  the 
important  matters  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Hut  to  apply  to 
a  council  of  this  kind  tbe  name  of  "  Parliament,"  is,  if  not  an 
anachronism  in  language,  at  least  a  use  of  the  term  calculated 
to  mislead  ;f  as  that  form  of  legislative  council  to  which  we,  at 
present,  give  the  name  of  Parliament,  did  not  develope  itself, 
however  long  its  rudiments  may  have  been  in  existence,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  this  period. 

With  regard  to  the  important  act  of  policy  which  is  said  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  deliberations  at  Lismore, — that  of  com- 
municating to  Ireland  the  laws  and  usages  of  England* — a  very 
false  notion  has  been  entertained  by  some  writers,  who,  taking 
for  granted  that,  under  the  head  of  "Ireland,"  the  natives 
themselves  must  have  been  included,  conceive  the  Irish  to  have 
been  equally  sharers  in  the  benefit  of  this  transaction,  and  to 
have  received  thankfully  the  substitution  of  the  laws  of  England 

■ 

*  MSed  ret  pater,  antequam  ab  Hybernia  rediret,  apod  Lissemor  Concilium  con~ 
jrregavit,  ubi  leges  Anglia:  ab  omnibus  sunt  gra  tauter  recepttt,  et,  jiirutoria  cautione 
pnestita.  coofirmaUe.— Matih.  Paris. 

Id  reference  to  this  council,  held  by  Henry  at  Lismore,  Mr  Shaw  Mason  mentions, 
a*  rather  a  curious  circumstance,  that — "the  duke  of  Rutland,  when  viceroy,  called 
a  privy  council  nt  the  castle  of  Lismore,  and  issued  proclamation"  from  it.n—  Paro- 
chial Survey. 

"f  The  q  ie->tiou  wi»h  r<-*pect  to  the  "Modus  tenendi  Parlianwntnm,"  said  to  have 
been  sent  into  In  land  by  Henri  II.,  I  shall  have,  at  a  later  period,  a  more  fit  op- 
portunity of  ronaiderinK. 
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for  their  own.*    Bat  such  was  by  no  means,  the  real  nature  of 
this  legislative  act  of  the  king,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to 
insure  to  his  English  subjects,  settling  in  Ireland,  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  that  country  from  whence 
they  had  sprung,  in  return  for  their  continued  allegiance  to  him 
and  his  heirs  in  the  new  territories  which  they  had  adopted. 
•*  So  far  was  Henry,  indeed,  from  wishing  to  innovate  on  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  land,  that  in  the  synod  held,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  Cashel,  under  bis  authority,  a  direct  sanction  was 
tacitly  given  to  some  of  the  most  inveterate  of  those  old  Irish 
abuses  of  which  so  much  is  heard  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  country.    For  it  is  clear,  that,  in  exempting  specially  the 
body  of  the  elergy  Irom  Coyn,  f  Coshering,  the  payment  of 
Erie,  and  other  such  exactions,  that  synod  left  these  old  laws 
and  customs  still  in  full  force,  as  regarded  the  laity.    We  shall 
find,  as  we  proceed,  that  the  attachment  to  traditional  usages 
and  observances  which  so  strongly  characterised  the  native 
Irish,  was  by  them  communicated,  together  with  many  other 
features  of  the  national  character,  to  the  descendants  of  the 
foreigners  who  had  settled  among  them;  insomuch,  that  the 
spirit  of  English  legislation  has  been  forced  to  accommodate 
itself  to  this  jealous  reverence  of  the  past ;  £  and,  throughout  the 
Statutes  and  ordinances  extended  to  Ireland,  exceptions  in  favour 
of  the  eld  usages  and  customs  of  the  land  will  be  found  of 
very  frequent  occurrence.    Even  in  the  Magna  Charta,  as  ex- 
tended to  this  country,  a  recognition  of  its  old  laws  and  usages 
is  to  be  traced ; — a  number  of  minute  differences  being  dis- 
coverable between  the  English  and  Irish  charters,  all  referable 
to  the  over-ruling  force  of  the  customs  of  ancient  Ireland, 
before  which  even  the  legislation  of  her  foreign  masters  was 
compelled  to  bow.    So  far  was  this  deference,  indeed,  carried, 

•  Thns  lord  Lyttelton  :  — u  It  is  reasonable  (o  infer  (hat  a  reformation  had  been 
tnsule,  not  only  in  the  spiritual,  but  civil,  state  of  Ireland,  before  this  time  (the  time 
of  the  synod  of  Cashel),  by  priving  the  Irish  a  better  constitution  of  government,  and  a 
better  rule  nf  bfe  and  action  than  their  barbarous  Brehon  law.  Accordingly  we 
are  told  by  Matthew  Parii,  that  a  council,  or  parliament,"  &x. ;  and  again  :— M  How- 

Jver  this  may  have  been,  the  communicating  to  Ireland  the  laws  and  customs  of 
!ngland  was  unquestionably  a  great  boon  to  the  people  of  that  country,  and  a  most 
wise  act  of  policy  in  the  king  who  did  it."— Book  iv. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  n  notion,  so  wholly  at  variance  with  all  subsequent  facts, 
should  have  acquired  so  wide  a  currency.  See  Ware,  who  adopts  the  same  false 
view.  Eren  Mr  O'Connor  (Dissert,  sect.  20  understands  the  result  of  the  Council 
at  Liamore  to  have  been  ua  grant  of  the  law*  and  constitution  of  England  to  the 
Irish."— a  conclusion  in  which  he  is  followed,  almost  verbally,  by  Plowden.— Hist. 
Review. 

f  Called  by  the  Irish  themselves,  Bonaght.  "This  extortion  inays  sir  John 
Davios)  was  origioally  Irish ;  for  they  used  to  lay  lionaght  upon  their  people,  and 
never  gave  their  auldiera  any  other  pay  " — Hist.  Discov. 

$  See  Lynch's  View  of  the  Leqal  Institutions,  etc.,  in  which  several  of  the** 
x  ariances  in  the  two  charters  arc  pointed  out. 
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thai,  in  the  few  instances  which  occur  in  later  times,  of  the 
grant  of  dignities  to  native  chieftains,  it  was  thought  expedient, 
in  consequence  of  the  ancient  Irish  law  of  succession,  according 
to  which  honours  and  possessions  did  not  descend  hereditarily, 
but  by  election,  to  confer  such  dignities  only  during  life.4 

Among  the  enactments  of  the  king  and  his  council,  at  this 
time,  was  one  known,  at  a  later  period,  as  the  statute  of  Henry 
Fitz-Empress,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  chief- 
justices,  and  certain  other  officers  should  be  empowered,  with 
the  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  a  successor  to  that  office. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that,  in  all  the  laws  and 
ordinances  enacted  by  Henry,  during  bis  brief  stay  in  Ireland,f 
for  the  foundation  and  future  government  of  the  new  settlement, 
he  was  guided  wholly  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  feudal 
polity  according  to  which  the  great  body  of  the  English  laws  was 
at  that  time  modelled.  Thus  the  estates  and  dignities  con- 
ferred by  him  upon  bis  officers,  who  had  been  already  most  of 
them  tenants  in  capite  from  the  crown,  were  granted  on  con- 
sideration of  homage  and  fealty,  and  of  military  or  honorary 
services  to  be  rendered  to  himself  and  his  heirs.  Of  such 
importance  did  he  conceive  the  general  acceptance  of  this 
system,  and  of  the  duties,  services,  and  conditions  enforced  by 
it,  that,  even  in  the  instance  of  Strongbow,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  acquired,  by  his  marriage  with  Eva,  the  principality  of 
Leinster,  it  was  imperatively  required,  that  he  should  resign  the 
possession  of  that  estate,  and  accept  a  new  grant  of  it  from  the 
king,  subject  to  the  feudal  conditions  of  homage  and  military 
service.  With  the  view,  too,  of  balancing  the  weight  of  so 
powerful  a  vassal,  he  granted  by  charter  to  Hugh  de  Lacy, 
whom  he  had  appointed  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  the  signory  of  the 
land  of  Meath,  to  be  held  of  him  and  his  heirs  by  the  service  of 
fifty  knights. 

With  respect  to  Meath,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Irish 
monarch,  Homeric  O'Connor,  having  taken  forcible  possession 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort  of  compliance  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
law  of  Ireland  is  foand  in  the  reign  of  qneen  Mary,  when  Kavenagh,  a  descendant 
of  the  kings  of  Leinster,  was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Balyane,  hut 
■till,  in  conformity  with  the  old  Irish  custom,  was,  by  the  same  patent,  nominated 
captain  of  his  sept,  or  nation;  and,  as  such,  permitted  to  have  a  body-goard  of 
hoblers  (horse)  and  kerns  or  infantry 

f  To  Henry  is  attributed,  by  Leland  and  others,  the  credit  of  having  caused 
the  territories  subject  to  him  to  be  divided  into  shires,  or  counties;  as  well  as  of  ap- 
pointing therein  sheriffs  and  other  officers,  according  to  the  English  model.  But  it 
was  clearly  in  John's  reign  that  these  institution*  were  for  the  first  time  introduced 
into  Ireland. 
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of  this  territory,  which  belonged,  hereditarily,  to  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Melachlin,  had  appointed  his  trusty  liegeman, 
O'Ruarc,  to  be  the  temporary  ruler  of  East  Meath,  retaining  the 
western  parts  of  the  province  in  his  own  hands.  Following  but 
too  closely  tbis  flagrant  example  of  usurpation,  Henry  granted 
the  same  territory  to  one  of  his  own  followers ;  and  thus,  with 
a  disregard  to  the  national  feelings,  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust, 
left  to  remain  as  a  standing  insult  in  the  eyes  of  succeeding 
generations,  the  spectacle  of  an  English  lord  holding  possession 
of  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  kings  of  Tara.* 

The  territory  thus  transferred  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  contained,  as 
it  appears,  about  800,000  acres ;  and  the  baron  himself,  and  his 
family  after  him,  held  their  courts  therein  with  an  extent  of 
jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  pleas  which,  as  trenching  upon 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  it  was  found,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
necessary  to  repress.  It  seems  to  have  been  also  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  Henry  that  large  possessions  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry  were  granted  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
earl  of  Desmond. f 

There  was  yet  another  source  of  honour  and  wealth  of  which 
the  politic  king  adroitly  availed  himself,  as  well  for  the  reward 
of  his  most  active  chiefs,  as  for  the  establishment  in  his  new 
kingdom  of  a  feudal  nobility  attached  hereditarily  to  the  crown 
by  oath  of  fealty  and  honorary  services ;  and  this  was  the  in- 
troduction into  Ireland  of  the  various  high  offices  of  constable, 
marshal,  seneschal,  and  other  such  hereditary  dignities,  which 
had  been  attached  to  the  king's  court  in  England  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  conquest.  On  the  favoured  Hugh  de  Lacy  the 
office  of  lord  constable  was  bestowed,  j  while  the  dignity  of  lord- 
marshal  is  supposed  to  have  been  borne  by  Strongbow and, 
either  during  the  king's  stay  in  Ireland,  or  some  time  after,  the 
office  of  high  steward,  or  seneschal,  was  conferred  upon  Sir 
Bertram  de  Vernon. 

Among  the  ancient  honorary  offices  of  the  court,  both  in 

*  "The  transferring  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland  from  the  present  Irish 
possessors,  and  from  every  branch  of  that  race  which  could  legally  claim  the  in 
beritance  of  it,  to  an  English  lord  and  his  heirs,  was  a  measure  which  the  nation 
won Ir J  not  easily  approve,  or  even  forgive." — Lord  Lyttelton.  book  iv. 

f  "One  of  the  territories  thns  obtained  by  them  was  a  district  now  called  the 
barony  of  Connal,  or  Connelloe,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  containing  upwards  of 
100,000  acres  of  land;  and  this  tract,  which  in  ancient  documents  is  called  "Okonayl" 
and  u  Ogonneloe,"  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  native  family,  or  sept,  ofOTouuel, 
in  consideration  of  lands  assigned  them  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  nnd  Clare,  where 
branches  of  that  family  continue  to  the  present  day." — Lynch. 

|  In  the  year  1185  he  witnessed,  as  Constable  of  Ireland,  prince  John  *  chartei 
to  the  abbey  of  "  Valle  Saluting  as  well  as  »r veral  other  charters  exer  m>d  in  that 
reign  — Lynch,  Feudal  Dignitiu. 
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France  and  England,  none  stood  higher  in  rank  or  estimation 
than  the  "Pincerna  Regis,"  or  king's  but  let,— an  officer  who, 
in  (he  former  country,  even  disputed  the  precedency  of  the 
constable  of  France.*  On  Theobald  Walter,  the  ancestor  of  the 
earls  of  Ormonde,  this  high  dignity  was  conferred  by  Henry 
soon  after  1 1 70,  and  from  a  motive,  it  is  said,  which  somewhat 
enhances  the  interest  and  memorableness  of  the  event.  De- 
sirous of  relieving  his  character  from  the  weight  of  odium 
which  the  fate  of  Becket  had  drawn  down  upon  it,  the  king 
availed  himself  at  this  time  of  every  opportunity  of  conferring 
wealth  and  honours  upon  the  relatives  of  that  prelate  ;f  and 
it  is  supposed  that  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  descended 
from  the  sister  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  the  family  of  Le  Boteler 
were  chiefly  indebted  for  the  high  dignities  they  enjoyed. 

Early  in  February,  1 172,  the  king  removed  from  Dublin  to 
Waterford,  having  left  Hugh  de  Lacy  his  governor  of  the  for- 
mer city,  with  a  guard  of  twenty  knights,  assisted  by  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  and  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  with  a  similar  train. 
During  the  whole  of  the  winter  months  so  remarkably  tem- 
pestuous had  been  the  weather,  that  all  communication  with  the 
coasts  of  England  was  interrupted;  and,  the  continued  storms 
preventing  the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  his  other  dominions, 
rhe  mind  of  the  king  was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  suspense. 
At  length,  about  the  middle  of  Lent,  there  arrived  couriers  from 
the  Continent  with  alarming  intelligence,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Cardinals  Albert  and  Theodine,  who  had  been  sent  into  Nor- 
mandy to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  Rocket's  death,  had 
summoned  Henry  to  appear  before  them,  threatening,  in  the 
event  of  his  not  soou  presenting  himself,  to  lay  all  his  kingdom 
under  an  interdict.:): 

He  had  intended,  with  a  view  to  the  subjection  of  Roderic, 
to  defer  his  departure  to  the  following  summer;  §  and,  though 
it  be  now  but  an  idle  and  melancholy  speculation,  to  consider 
how  far,  under  other  circumstances,  the  fortunes  of  Ireland 

*  A  still  more  lofty  notion  mny  In*  formed  of  the  honour  attached  fo  this  office  from 
the  circumstance  of  Henry  himself  having  Attended  on  his  son,  as  chief  butler,  at 
that  prince  s  coronation . 

f  "He  hoped,"  says  Camden,  wto  redeem  his  credit  in  the  world  by  preferring 
the  relations  of  Thomas  Becket  to  wealth  and  h  ono urn. 

According  to  Carte  and  Lodge,  the  bntlersbip  was  not  conferred  npon  Theobald 
Walter  till  the  year  1177,  n  lapj,e  of  time  which  seems  to  lessen  a  good  deal  the  pro- 
bability of  the  favour  having  originated  in  ,x  feeling  of  the  king  respecting  Becket 

J  For  the  tremendous  coi  seq  i<  nccs  of  a  >entence  of  interdict,  see  Hume,  chap  II 

§  Benedict,  alibot  of  Peterborough,  referring  to  the  arrival  of  the  cardinals,  says, 
— **  Nisi  eorum  adventos  enru  nnpediaset,  proposnit  in  proxima  sequenti  a»statt 
ire  cum  exerritu  sun  nd  subjiciendum  iibi  regein  Cognate  nscm  qui  ad  euni  venire 
aolebat." 
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might  have  been  more  prosperous,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
he  was  so  soon  interrupted  in  the  task  of  providing  for  her  future 
settlement  and  government,  as  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that, 
at  such  a  crisis,  when  so  much  was  to  be  instituted  and  ori- 
ginated on  which  not  only  the  wellbeingof  the  new  colony  itself, 
hut  also  of  its  acceptance  with  the  mass  of  the  natives,  would 
depend,  the  direct  and  continuous  application  of  a  mind  like 
Henry's  to  the  task,  would  have  presented  the  best,  if  not  perhaps 
sole,  chance  of  an  ultimately  prosperous  result,  which  a  work,  in 
any  hands  so  delicate  and  difficult,  could  have  been  expected 
to  afford.  This  chance,  unluckily,  the  necessity  of  his  immediate 
departure  for  ever  foreclosed.  To  effect  good  would  have  re- 
quired time,  and  the  immediate  superintendence  of  his  own  mind 
and  eye,  whereas  mischief  was  a  work  more  rapid  in  its  accom- 
plishment, and  admitting  more  easily  of  being  delegated.  On 
the  ready  instruments  he  left  behind  him  now  devolved  the  too 
sure  accomplishment  of  this  task;— bis  prodigal  grants  to  his 
English  followers  and  their  creatures  having  established  in  the 
land  an  oligarchy  of  enriched  upstarts,  who  could  not  prove 
otherwise  than  a  scourge  and  curse  to  the  doomed  people  whom 
he  now  delivered  into  their  hands. 

Though  for  the  administration  and  security  of  the  countries 
ceded  to  the  crown  he  had  made  every  requisite  provision,  the 
whole  of  Ulster  still  remained  independent;  and  this  one  great 
exception  to  the  recognition  of  his  dominion  must,  he  knew, 
endanger,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  the  security  of  all  the  rest.  How 
summarily,  however,  he  was  disposed  to  deal  with  what  he 
considered  to  be  his  own  property,  appears  from  the  charter 
granted  by  him,  soon  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  Dublin, 
giving  that  city  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  "  to  be  held  of  him 
and  his  heirs,  fully  and  honourably,  with  all  the  same  liberties 
and  free  customs  which  they  enjoyed  at  Bristol  and  throughout 
his  land."*  The  city  of  Waterford  he  gave  in  charge  to 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  while  Wexford  was  committed  by  him  to 
William  Fitz-Aldelm;  the  former  officer  having  under  him  Ro- 
bert Fitz- Bernard  and  Hugh  de  Gundeville,  with  a  company  of 
twenty  knights,  and  the  latter  Philip  de  Hastings  and  Philip  de 
Breuse,  with  a  similar  guard.     He  likewise  left  orders  that 

•  "Sciatis  me  dedisse  et  concesaisae  et  presenti  charta  confirmasae  hominibus 
meis  de  Bristow  civitatem  meam  de  Divelin,  ad  inhabitandnm.  Qunre  vnlo  ft 
firmiter  prrccipio  abipsi  earn  inhabitent  et  teneant  ilium  deroe  et  hreredibns  meis 
bene  et  in  pace,"  &c.    A  fac  simile  of  thia  curious  charter,  taken  from  the  original. 

E'aerved  10  the  archives  of  Dublin,  may  be  found  in  the  History  of  Bristol,  by 
yer,  who,  in  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  grant,  Quote*  u  passage  from 
Camden,  stating  that  an  English  colony  4iad  been  transplanted  by  Henry  from  Bristol 
fo  Dnl.lin.  whjrh  latter  city  was,  it  is  supposed,  drained  at  that  time  of  inhabitants 
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castles  should  be  built,  with  all  possible  expedition,  in  both  these 
towns. 

The  urgent  affairs  that  called  him  to  England  not  admitting 
of  any  further  delay,  the  king  ordered  his  troops  to  Waterford, 
where  his  fleet  was  then  lying,  and  setting  sail,  himself,  from 
Wexford,  on  Easter  Monday,  which  fell  on  the  17th  of  April, 
arrived  the  same  day,  at  Portfinnan,  in  Wales.  Here,  the  lord 
of  so  many  kingdoms  assumed  on  landing  the  staff  of  the 
pilgrim,  and,  with  pious  humility,  proceded  on  foot  to  the  church 
of  St.  David,  where  he  was  met  at  the  White  Gate  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  clergy,  comiog  forth  to  receive  him  with  solemn 
honours.4 

The  conclusion  that  already  has  suggested  itself,  on  merely 
speculatively  considering  how  far  the  results  might  have  proved 
more  prosperous  had  Henry  been  able  to  devote  more  time  to 
his  new  kingdom,  is  borne  out  practically  by  the  actual  effects 
of  his  presence,  during  the  six  months  which  he  passed  in  the 
country;  for,  whether  owing  to  the  imposing  influence  of  his 
name,  or  to  the  hopes  that  generally  wait  on  a  new  and  untried 
reign,  so  long  and  unbroken  an  interval  of  peace  as  Ireland  en- 
joyed during  that  time  is  hardly  to  be  found  at  any  other  period 
of  her  annals. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Conference  of  De  Lacy  with  (VRuarc.— Death  of  O'Ruarc— Marriage  and  Death  of 
De  Qniocy.— Strongbow  summoned  to  attend  the  King  in  France.— Rivalry  be- 
tween Hervey  and  Raymond — Strongbow  re.to.rns  to  Ireland. — Raymond  «  1  opu 
larity  and  Success. — Retires  in  Discontent  to  Wales.— Strongbow  defeated  by  the 
Irish-Raymond  U  recalled.— His  Marriage  with  Hasilia,  the  Earl  s  sister.— 

'  Meath  overrun  and  despoiled  by  Roderic  —  His  Retreat— Limerick  taken  — Bull 
of  Adrian  promulgated.— Raymond's  Successes— Treaty  between  Henry  aud 
lioderic. 

The  apparent  calm  produced  by  Henry  survived  but  a  short 
time  his  departure.  The  seeds  of  discontent  so  abundantly 
sown  throughout  the  country,  by  the  many  unjust  usurpations 
on  the  property  of  the  natives  which  the  king's  grants  to  his 

*  "  Accedens  itaque  Mineviam  devoto  peregrinantiom  more  pedes  baculoque  in 
fultns,  canonicorom  ecclesiK  processione  ipsum  debiU  reverentm  et  bonore  sot 
pientimn,  spud  Albam  Portam  obviam  vemt.— Uib.  Erpug.  c.  37 . 
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lords  and  followers  had  occasioned,  were  quickly  matured  into 
a  general  feeling  of  hostility,  which  every  succeeding  year  but 
rendered  more  bitter  and  deep.  The  grant  of  the  whole  of  the 
principality  of  Meat h  to  De  Lacy  was  one  of  those  encroachments 
on  the  right  of  the  Irish  to  their  own  soil,  which,  though  ren- 
dered familiar  afterwards  by  repetition,  must  have  been  then 
as  astounding  from  their  audacity,  as  they  were  irritating,  and 
at  last  infuriating,  from  their  injustice.  O'Ruarc,  the  party  im- 
mediately aggrieved  by  this  spoliation,*  having,  on  the  departure 
of  the  king,  appealed  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  for  redress,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  conference  should  be  held  on  the  points  at  issue 
between  them,  and  a  day  and  place  were  appointed  for  that 
purpose. 

Accompanied  on  each  side  by  a  stipulated  number  of  at- 
tendants, they  met  at  a  place  called  O'Ruarc's  Hill,  or,  according 
to  other  accounts,  the  Hill  of  Tara,  near  Dublin;  and,  oaths 
and  sureties  having  been  mutually  given,  the  two  chiefs,  un- 
armed and  apart  from  all  the  rest,  held  their  conference 
together,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  assisted  but  by  one  unarmed 
interpreter.  While  they  were  thus  occupied,  the  soldiers  who 
had  accompanied  O'Ruarc  remained  in  the  valley,  at  a  little 
distance ;  while  a  small  band  of  about  seven  or  eight  knights, 
who  under  the  command  of  Griff yth,  the  nephew  of  Maurice 
Fitz- Gerald,  formed  part  of  the  guard  of  De  Lacy,  had  ascended 
the  hill,  ready  mounted  and  armed  with  their  shields  and  lances, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  near  the  place  of  conference, — having 
reason  to  apprehend  treachery  on  the  part  of  O'Ruarc.  In 
order  to  appear  as  if  solely  bent  upon  pastime,  this  young  troop 
continued  all  the  time  to  tilt  at  each  other,  as  in  the  tournaments 
of  their  own  country,  occasionally  wheeling  around  the  spot 
where  the  two  chieftains  stood. 

Their  apprehensions,  w  hich  are  ascribed  by  the  chronicler  to 
a  warning  dream  that  had  appeared  to  Griffyth,  on  the  pre- 
ceding night,  proved  not  to  have  been  without  foundation. 
Whether  by  a  preconcerted  design,  or,  as  appears  more  pro- 
bable, in  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  O'Ruarc  retiring,  under 
some  pretence,  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  made  a  signal  to  his 
soldiers  in  the  valley  to  join  him,  and  then  returned  towards 

The  abbe!  Geoghegan,  with  the  view  of  making  oot  a  stronger  case  against 
the  English — as  if  the  atory  of  their  wrongs  towards  Ireland  needed  aid  from  the 
colouring  of  fiction — has,  in  place  of  O'Ruarc,  who  was  himself  a  nsurper  of  the 
dominion  of  Meath,  takeu  upon  him  to  substitute,  without  any  authority,  O'Melachlio. 
the  hereditary  chief  of  that  territory,  us  hnviog  been  the  prince  thus  robbed  of  hi* 
kingdom  to  enrich  an  English  lord.—"  O'Malaghlin,  prince  bereditaire  de  la  Midie. 
I^netrt;  de  donleur  a  la  *ne  des  hoatilites  qn'on  venait  d'exercer  dans  son  pays 
natal,"  etc.— Hist,  ctlrlande,  troisieroe  part.  chap.  I. 
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Dc  Lacy.  But  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  who,  remembering  his 
nephew's  dream,  had  observed  watchfully  the  movements  of  the 
Irish  chief,  now  seeing  him  advance  with  pale  visage  and  hurried 
strides,  holding  an  axe  uplifted  threateningly  in  his  hand,* 
instantly  drew  his  own  sword,  and  calling  out  to  De  I/acy  to 
save  himself,  rushed  forward  in  his  defence.  Before,  however, 
he  could  reach  the  spot,  O'Runrc  had  aimed  a  blow  at  the 
English  lord,  which  the  interpreter,  rushing  in  bravely  between 
them,  caught  on  his  own  arm,  and  fell  mortally  wounded. 
Twice  did  De  Lacy  fall  in  endeavouring  to  escape  ;f  and  was 
only  saved  by  the  valour  of  Fitz-Gerald,  who  opposed  his  sword 
to  the  axe  of  the  Irish  prince.  Meantime  Griffyth,  with  his 
troop  of  knights,  having  been  summoned  to  the  spot  by  the 
shout  of  his  gallant  kinsman,  arrived  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  band  of  infantry  which  O'Rnarc  had  called  up  out  of  the 
valley.  Seeing  these  well-appointed  horsemen,  and  fearing 
that  his  infantry  would  be  unable  to  stand  their  onset,  the  Irish 
prince  endeavoured  to  escape  by  mounting  a  horse  which  some 
of  his  attendants  had  brought  to  him.  But,  while  in  the  very 
act  of  mounting,  both  himself  and  his  horse  were  pierced 
through  and  through  by  one  violent  thrust  of  GritTyth's  lance, 
and  fell  dead  together.  The  three  attendants  also,  who,  in  the 
face  of  such  dangers,  had  endeavoured  to  aid  his  escape,  were 
cut  down  on  the  spot ;  and  the  rest  of  his  followers  flying 
dispersed  in  every  direction,  were  most  of  them  taken  and 
slaughtered. 

The  corpse  of  O'Ruarc  himself  was  beheaded,  the  body  buried 
with  the  heels  upwards,  and  the  head,  after  hanging  some 
time  over  one  of  the  gates  of  Dublin,  was  sent  into  England 
to  the  king.  This  insulting  treatment  of  the  remains  of  one 
of  their  most  popular  princes  was  to  the  Irish  even  more 
galling  than  the  wrong  previously  inflicted  upon  him;  as  it 
showed  that  even  to  remonstrate  against  injustice  was  by  their 
new  masters  accounted  an  unpardonable  and  ignominious  crime. 
In  the  chance  conflict  which  led  to  his  death, — even  judging 
from  the  account  given  of  it  by  one  of  the  most  prejudiced  of 

*  No  decisive  conclusion  as  to  his  hostile  intentions  coold  fairly  be  drawn  from 
this  circumstance,  it  being  the  c  ustom  of  the  Irish,  in  those  times,  according  to 
Giraldus,  to  carry  an  axe  in  the  hand,  wherever  they  went,  as  familiarly  as  a 
walking-stick  :— u  Semper  in  manu  quasi  pro  baculo  *ecurim  bajulant."  He  then 
pans,  in  his  nana!  style,  on  this  formidable  habit:—"  A  aeenribus  ilaqne  nulla  *ecu 
ritas:  si  securum  te  reputes  sec u rim  senties.  Te  sponte  in  periculum  tnittis:  *i 
•ecurim  sdmittis,  et  seenritatem  ami  ttis."    Topojf.  Dist  3.,  c.  21. 

{■  ta  Ob  fngre  maturationem  Hugo  de  Lacy  bis  retro  cadens."  Stanihorst,  iu  m*1 
English  zeal,  suppresses  altogether  De  I «acy's  endeavour  to  escape  ;  and  the  KnR- 
I  ish  translator  of  Giraldus  thus  colon rs  it  over  :—"  In  which  skirmishing  Hugh  dr 
I  .acie  was  twice  felled  to  the  ground  " 
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chroniclers, — it  would  surely  be  difficult  to  assert  that  the 
blame  of  originating  the  fray  was  not  fully  as  much  imputable 
to  the  English  as  to  the  Irish.  The  great  and  sole  crime, 
therefore,  of  O'Ruarc  was  that  he,  a  native  prince,  holding 
from  the  monarch  of  his  own  country  a  large  territory  by  gift, 
had  dared  to  question  the  right  of  an  intrusive  foreign  king  to 
deprive  him  of  this  territory  and  bestow  it  upon  one  of  his  own 
subjects. 

On  the  departure  of  the  kiog  for  England,  Strongbow  took  up 
his  abode  at  Ferns,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Leinster  kings, 
and  there  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Robert 
de  Quincy,  giving  as  her  dowry  the  territory  of  the  Duffreys 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  soon  after  appointing  her  hus- 
band to  the  high  office  of  constable  and  standard-bearer  of 
Leinster.  His  son-in-law's  tenure,  however,  of  these  civil  and 
military  honours/  was  but  of  very  short  duration.  Inconse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  O'Dempsey  O'Fally,  a  lord  of  Leinster, 
to  attend  his  court,  Strongbow  marched  a  body  of  troops  into 
that  chieftain's  territory,  and,  finding  bis  progress  unresisted, 
spread  desolation  wherever  he  went.  On  his  returning,  how* 
ever,  laden  with  booty,  towards  Kildare,  just  after  the  vanguard 
commanded  by  himself  had  passed  through  a  defile  which  lay  in 
their  way,  O'Dempsey,  who  had  hovered  for  some  time  un- 
perceived  around  them,  fell  suddenly  upon  their  rear,  and,  in 
the  fury  of  the  first  assault,  Robert  de  Quincy  with  a  number 
of  his  knights  was  slain,  and  the  standard  of  Leinster  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  assailants.  • 

However  much  the  earl  may  have  mourned  for  the  loss  of 
his  son-in-law,  the  disgrace,  for  the  first  time,  thus  brought 
upon  the  English  arms,  and  the  probable  effect  of  such  an 
occurrence  in  giving  encouragement  to  the  Irish,  could  hardly 
have  affected  him  with  much  less  real  concern.  But  no  time 
was  left  to  repair  the  disaster ;  as,  shortly  after,  he  received 
orders  from  the  king,  who  was  then  in  France,  requiring  that 
he  should  join  him  instantly  with  a  reinforcement  in  that 
country,  where  all  the  means  he  could  muster  together  were 
now  wanting  to  oppose  the  formidable  league  which  his  own 
sons  had  been  the  chief  instruments  in  arraying  against  his 
power.  This  royal  mandate  the  earl  promptly  obeyed,  though 
risking,  by  his  departure  at  so  critical  a  moment,  the  safety  of 
his  yet  unsettled  possessions ;  and  so  satisfied  was  Henry  with 
this  proof  of  his  alacrity  and  zeal,  that  he  gave  him,  soon  after 

*  M  By  the  banner  and  ensign  of  Leinster  is  meant  the  military  government  of  it ; 
a»  the  con»table*hiu  wan  the  civil  anthority  therrol Note  of  Harris  on  Regan. 
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his  arrival,  the  custody  of  the  castle  of  Gisors,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  his  frontier  fortresses. 

Taught  thus  early  to  see,  in  the  misfortunes  of  their  English 
rulers,  some  opening  of  hope  for  themselves,  the  Irish  exulted 
to  hear  of  the  storm  that  |was  now  gathering  around  the  king; 
and  openly  disavowing  their  late  submissions,  seemed  to  be 
bent  on  availing  themselves  of  Strongbow's  absence  to  break 
out  into  general  revolt.  A  spirit  of  discontent,  too,  had  arisen 
in  the  English  army,  which  promised  to  be  favourable  to  their 
views.  Hervey  of  Mount-Maurice,  the  chief  in  command,  had 
rendered  himself  unpopular  among  the  soldiers;  while  Raymond 
le  Gros,  who  acted  under  him,  and  was  of  a  far  more  concilia- 
lory  and  attaching  nature,  had  won  for  himself  the  favour  and 
affections  of  all.  Hence  a  jealousy  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
former,  which  disturbed  and  embittered  the  whole  of  their 
intercourse  and  prevented  their  acting  together  with  the  concert 
necessary  to  success.  The  serious  mischief  that  might  have 
resulted  to  the  English  cause,  from  this  want  of  concord  at 
head-quarters,  was  prevented  by  the  return  of  Strongbow  from 
France.  Thinking  his  presence  to  be  now  more  wanting  in 
Ireland,  Henry  had  dispensed  w  ith  his  further  services  abroad, 
and  sent  him  back  with  increased  power,  having  invested  him 
with  the  office  of  viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  and  bestowed  on  him 
also  the  city  of  Waterford,  together  with  a  castle  near  Wick- 
low/ 

Strongbow,  on  assuming  his  high  office,  found  it  beset  with 
considerable  difficulties.  The  troops  had  for  want  of  pay  and 
subsistence  become  mutinous,  and  attributing  much  of  the  hard- 
ships they  suffered  to  bis  uncle,  Hervey  of  Mount-Maurice,  they 
at  length  presented  themselves  in  a  body  before  the  earl,  desiring 
that  Raymond  le  Gros  should  be  appointed  to  command  them; 
and  threatening,  if  their  request  should  not  be  granted,  either 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  or  else  join  the  forces  of  the 
Irish,  who  were  now,  in  every  part  of  the  island,  taking  up 
arms.f  However  fatal  to  all  discipline  was  the  compliance 
i.  D.  with  demands  thus  urged,  Strongbow  had  now  no  other  altei  - 
1173.  native,  and  their  favourite  officer,  Raymond,  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  army4 

Knowing  that  plunder  was  their  primary  object,  and  that  the 
wretched  natives  must  pay  the  price  of  his  popularity,  Raymond 
led  the  troops  directly  into  the  heart  of  Ophally,  and  there 

IU  viri  integernmi  inrlimtriaiii  ncnen  t,  Cmenfordinm  ti  i  t  rastillum  Wickloen«r 
in  perpetnnm  nssiKnnvit.— Stanihttrsl 
f  Hihcni  E«p..«nat  I.  *2.  r  I  }  Ihirl.  I  2.  r  2 
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allowed  them  to  ravage  and  plunder  at  their  pleasure.  But, 
this  indulgence  having  only  whetted  their  zest  for  further 
spoil,  they  made  an  irruption  also  into  Munster;  and,  taking 
for  granted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lismore  were  opulent,  from 
their  commerce  with  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Waterford  and 
Cork,  they  entered  and  sacked  that  venerable  town,  *  and 
extended  their  pillage  through  the  whole  district  belonging  to  it. 
Finding  some  boats  just  arrived  from  Waterford,  at  Lismore, 
they  embarked  on  board  of  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
plunder,  and  sent  them,  under  the  conduct  of  an  officer  named 
De  Rutherford,  to  Youghal.  But  while  wailing  there  for  a 
westerly  wind  to  convey  them  to  Waterford,  they  were  attacked, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  a  fleet  of  two  and  thirty  barks, 
which  the  citizens  of  Cork  had  sent  out  to  intercept  them.  A 
sharp  action  between  the  two  small  fleets  ensued,  in  which 
the  Irish,  we  are  told,  made  the  onset  with  stone-slings  and 
axes,  while  the  weapon  of  the  opposite  party  was  the  cross-bow, 
and  their  defence  the  iron  corslet.f  The  result  was  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  English  ;  the  commander  of  the  squadron 
from  Cork  fell  in  the  action,  a  number  of  his  ships  were  taken, 
and  Adam  de  Rutherford,  with  his  booty  and  prizes,  sailed 
triumphantly  into  Waterford. 

In  the  mean  time,  Raymond,  informed  of  the  designs  of  the 
citizens  of  Cork,  was  hastening,  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  to 
the  support  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  found  himself  en- 
countered by  MacCarthy,  prince  of  Desmond,  who  was  hurry- 
ing, with  equal  zeal,  to  assist  his  vassals  of  Cork.  After  a 
short  action,  however,  the  Irish  were  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
Raymond  proceeded,  without  further  interruption,  along  the 
sea-coast  to  Waterford,  leading  along  with  him  a  booty  of  4000 

*  If  any  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  accounts  given  by  continental  scholars  of 
the  famous  Irish  saint  Cathaldus,  the  school,  or  university,  for  which  Lismore  wan 
celebrated,  might  boast  as  early  a  date  as  the  seventh  ceutnry,  and  was  at  that  time, 
according  to  these  authorities,  frequented  by  students  from  various  parts  of  Europe, 
all  floctiDg  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  young  and  holy  Cathaldus.  Thus,  in  the 
poetical  Life  of  this  saint  by  Bcoaventure  Moroni : — 

"  Jam  videas  popoloa  quos  abluit  advena  Rhenus, 
Quosque  sub  occiduo  collustrat  cartliue  mundi 
Phoebus,  Lesmoriain  venisse ;  ut  jura  docentis 
Ediscant,  titnlisque  sac  rent  melioribos  araa." 

Though  this  poem  may  be  questioned  as  historical  authority,  and  was,  therefore, 
not  cited  by  me  when  treating  of  the  eurly  schools  of  Ireland,  in  the  First  Vol n me 
of  this  Work  (See  chapters  13,  13,  and  14);  yet,  as  affording  proof  of  the  celebrity 
of  those  schools  on  the  Continent  (more  especially  that  of  Lismore),  aud  of  the  tra- 
ditional fame  of  the  scholars  sent  forth  by  them,  the  poem  of  Moroni  may  be  regarded 
aa  strong  and  interesting  evidence. 

t  Hum  iste  lapidibus  et  securibns  acriter  impetunt,  illi  vero  tarn  saxittis  qua  in 
laminibus  ferreis.  qnibus  nbundnbant,  promptissime  rrsistebant" — Hibern.  Ex- 
pugnat  ut supra. 
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cows  and  sheep,  taken  by  his  troops  in  the  territory  of  Lismore/ 
Inglorious  and  trivial  as  were  these  enterprises,  it  is  clear  that  to 
the  licence  allowed  to  the  soldiery  in  such  expeditions  Raymond 
chiefly  owed  his  popularity,  and  the  exalted  station  in  which 
it  had  placed  him.  But  further  views  began  now  to  opes 
upon  him;  and  his  ambition  rising  with  his  fortune,  he  ventured 
to  acknowledge  to  Strongbow  a  passion  which  he  had  enter- 
tained for  some  time  towards  that  nobleman's  sister,  Basilia, 
and  asked  at  once  the  double  favour  of  being  honoured  with 
the  hand  of  this  lady  in  marriage,  and  of  being  appointed  con- 
stable and  standard-bearer  of  Leinster.*)*  To  this  suit  of  the 
aspiring  soldier  the  earl's  answer  was  cold  and  reserved,  but 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  explicit  to  show  that  with  neither 
of  the  two  requests  did  he  mean  to  comply ; — a  repulse  which 
so  deeply  offended  the  ambitious  Raymond,  that  he  instantly 
threw  up  his  commission  and  retired  into  Wales,  taking  with 
him  Meyler  and  others  of  his  followers  who  had  particularly 
distinguished  themselves  in  these  Irish  wars. 

The  command  of  the  forces  was  now  again  committed  by 
Strongbow  to  his  kinsman,  Hervey  of  Mount-Maurice,  who  being 
desirous  of  regaining  the  favour  of  the  army,  advised  an  attack, 
with  a  strong  force,  on  the  territories  of  Donald  O'Brian,  who 
had  lately  manifested  a  spirit  of  revolt.    As  if  to  confirm,  how- 
ever, Hervey's  fame  for  ill-luck,  this  expedition,  though  com- 
manded jointly  by  him  and  Strongbow,  was  unfortunate  in 
almost  ail  its  results.    A  reinforcement  from  the  garrison  of 
Dublin,  which  the  carl  had  ordered  to  join  himatCashel,  having 
rested  for  a  night  at  Ossory  on  their  march,  were  surprised, 
sleeping  in  their  quarters,  by  a  strong  party,  under  Donald 
O'Brian,  and  the  greater  number  of  them  put,  almost  unresist- 
ingly, to  the  sword.    Finding  his  projects  completely  foiled  by 
this  disaster,  Strongbow  hastened  to  shut  himself  up  in  Water- 
ford,  while,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  Irish,  as  if  at  a 
signal  given,  rose  up  in  arms;  aod,  even  of  the  chieftains  who 
had  pledged  their  allegiance  to  Henry,  many,  following  the 
example  of  the  descendant  of  their  great  Brian,  set  up  the 
standard  of  revolt. 

Among  others  who  at  this  crisis  cast  off  their  fealty,  is  said  to 
have  been  Donald  Kavenagh,  the  son  of  the  late  king  Dermot,i 
and  hitherto  faithful  to  the  race  which  had  patronised  his  ever 

*  Hihern.  Ex  pug. 

t  Lambeth  MS.—  Th?  office,  it  appears,  could  only  be  enjoyed  by  bini  during  ibr 
tuhmrity  of  an  infant  daughter,  left  by  De  Quincy  ;  or  rather,  till  this  daughter  should 
tie  married  to  some  one,  by  whom  the  duty  of  it  could  be  performed. 

t  Iceland,  who  quote*  as  his  authority,  Anna/  Ult  BIS 
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4o  be  remembered  father.  Even  the  monarch  Roderic  himself, 
conceiving  the  moment  to  he  favourable  for  an  effort  to  recover 
Mealh,  made  an  irruption,  suddenly,  with  a  large  confederate 
force,  into  that  province,  from  which  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  then 
absent,  and,  destroying  all  the  forts  built  by  that  lord,  laid  Waste 
the  whole  country  to  the  very  confines  of  Dublin.  Hugh  Tirrel, 
who  had  been  left  to  act  for  De  Lacy,  finding  himself  unable  to 
defend  the  castle  of  Trim,  demolished  the  fortifications  and 
burned  it  down,  as  he  did  also  the  castle  of  Duleek,  and  escaped 
with  his  soldiers  to  Dublin. 

Alarmed  by  the  spread  of  this  rebellious  spirit  among  the  na- 
tives, and  fearing  the  probable  revival  of  mutiny  in  his  own 
army,  Strongbow  was  left  no  other  resource,  however  mortify- 
ing the  necessity,  than  to  ask  of  Raymond  to  return  and  resume 
his  command,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  hand  of 
Basilia  should  immediately  be  granted  to  him  on  his  arrival/ 
Such  a  triumph,  at  once  to  love  and  pride,  was  far  too  tempting 
to  admit  of  parley  or  hesitation.  With  a  force  hastily  collected, 
consisting  of  about  30  knights,  all  of  his  own  kindred,  100  men- 
at-arms,  and  300  archers,  Raymond,  taking  with  him  also  his 
brave  kinsman,  Meyler,  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  fifteen  trans- 
ports, and  arrived  safe  in  the  port  of  Waterford.    So  critically 
was  this  relief  timed,  that,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ships 
appeared  in  sight,  sailing  before  tho  wind,  with  the  ensigns  of 
England  displayed,  the  citizens  of  Waterford,  provoked  by  the 
tyranny  and  exactions  of  the  garrison,  were  about  to  rise  and 
put  all  the  English  in  the  city  to  death.    Landing  his  troops 
without  any  opposition,  Raymond  conducted  the  earl,  with  the 
whole  of  his  force,  to  Wexford,  where,  a  short  time  after,  his 
nuptials  with  the  noble  lady  Basilia  were,  in  the  midst  of  pomp 
and  rejoicings,  celebrated.  How  imminent  had  been  the  danger 
from  which  Raymond's  arrival  had  rescued  Strongbow  and  his 
small  army,  was  made  manifest  soon  after  their  departure, 
when  the  rage  of  the  citizens,  repressed  but  for  the  moment, 
again  violently  broke  forth,  and  a  general  massacre  of  all  the 
English  took  place, — with  the  exception  only  of  the  garrison  left 
in  Reginald's  tower,  which,  though  few  in  number,  succeeded 
ultimately  in  regaining  possession  of  the  town.f 

Scarcely  had  the  nuptials  of  Raymond  and  Basilia  been 
celebrated,  when,  intelligence  arriving  of  the  advance  of  Roderic 


•  The  substance  of  the  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Raymond  on  the  occasion,  in 
thas  given  by  Giraldus :— "Inspects  Uteris  istis  nobis  in  mann  forti  subvemre  nou 
differs*:  et  desiderinm  tutim  in  Basilia  sorore  mea  tibi  legitime  copnlanda, fcc 

f  (libera.  Expugnat.  1,2  c  4. 
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towards  Dublin,  the  bridegroom  was  forced  to  buckle  on  hastily 
his  armour,  and  take  the  field  against  that  prince.  But,  added 
to  (he  total  want,  in  Roderic  himself,  of  the  qualities  lilted  for 
so  trying  a  juncture,  the  very  nature  of  the  force  under  his  com- 
mand completely  disqualified  it  for  regular  or  protracted  war- 
fare; an  Irish  army  being,  in  those  times,  little  better  than  a  rude, 
tumultuous  assemblage,  brought  together  by  the  impulse  of 
passion,  or  the  prospect  of  plunder,  and,  as  soon  as  sated  or 
thwarted  in  its  immediate  object,  dispersing  again  as  loosely 
and  lawlessly  as  it  had  assembled.  In  this  manner  did  the  army 
of  the  monarch  now  retire,  having  overrun  that  whole  province 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Dublin ;  and  there  remained  for  Raymond 
but  the  task  of  restoring  the  disturbed  settlers  to  theirA habita- 
tions, while  to  Tyrrel  fell  the  charge  of  repairing  and  rebuild- 
ing* the  numerous  forts  which  had  been  damaged  and  de- 
molished by  the  Irish. 

With  the  hand  of  Basilia  de  Clare,  Raymond  received  from 
the  earl,  as  her  dowry,  the  lands  of  Idrone,  Fethard,  and  Glas- 
carrig,  and  was  likewise  appointed  by  him  to  the  high  office  of 
constable  and  standard-bearer  of  Leinster.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  also  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  made  possessor  of  that 
great  district  in  Kilkenny,  called,  after  him,  Grace's  Country ; 
— the  cognomen  of  Gros,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descen- 
dants, being  changed,  in  later  times,  to  Gras,  and  at  last,  Grace. 

Conscious  that  his  fame  and  influence  with  the  soldiery  could 
only  be  maintained  by  ministering  constantly  to  their  rapacity, 
Raymond  now  turned  his  eyes  to  Limerick  as  affording  tempt- 
ations in  the  way  both  of  rapine  and  revenge.  The  achievement 
of  Brian,  the  prince  of  that  district,  the  preceding  year,  in  cutting 
off  Strongbow's  expected  reinforcement  at  Ossory,  had  marked 
him.  out  as  a  special  object  of  vengeance ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore resolved  that  his  dominions  should  be  attacked,  and  Lime- 
rick itself,  if  possible,  taken  by  storm.  This  was  found,  how- 
ever, to  be  no  easy  enterprise,  as  that  town,  being  built  upon 
an  island,  was  then  encompassed  round  by  the  river  Shannon. 
On  approaching  the  bank,  the  troops  hesitated,  alarmed  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current ;  when  Raymond's  cousin,  the  valiant 
Meyler,  crying  out, "  Onward,  in  the  name  of  St.  David !"  spurred 
his  horse  into  a  part  of  the  current  that  was  fordable ;  and,  fol- 
lowed at  first  but  by  four  other  knights,  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  opposite  batik,  amidst  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows  from 
the  walls,  which  hung  over  the  margin  of  the  river.  Taking 

•  At  CartJe  Knock,  in  the  ncifjhhonrhood  of  Dtiblio,  there  are  still  the  remain* 
of  a  castle,  said  to  hate  l>«m  huill  by  Mngh  Tyrrel 
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courage  from  this  bold  example,  the  remainder  of  ibe  troops 
then  forded  tbe  stream  with  the  loss  of  but  one  knight  and  two 
horsemen  of  inferior  rank  ;  while  the  citizens,  struck  with  alarm 
at  such  daring,  deserted  not  only  the  bank,  but  the  walls  and 
rampart  itself,  and  fled  into  the  city.  The  usual  excesses  of 
slaughter  and  plunder  ensued;  and  Raymond,  leaving  behind 
him  a  sufficient  force  to  garrison  the  place,  returned,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  into  Leinster. 

It  wins  about  this  time  that  the  Bull  of  pope  Adrian,  granting 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Henry  II.,  and  obtained  by  this  so- 
vereign from  the  holy  see  as  far  back  as  .  the  year  1 151,  was 
for  the  first  time  publicly  announced  to  his  Irish  subjects/  He 
had,  in  the  interval,  obtained  also  a  brief  from  Alexander  HI. 
confirming  the  grant  made  by  the  former  pope,  and  under  the 
same  condition  of  the  payment  of  the  Peter-pence.  His  chief 
motive  for  so  long  delaying  the  promulgation  of  Adrian's  bull  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  fear  lest  certain  aspersions  contained 
in  that  instrument,  as  well  on  the  morals  as  the  religious  doc- 
trines of  the  people  of  Ireland,  might  cause  irritation,  among 
both  the  clergy  and  laity,  and  prevent  that  quiet  submission  to 
his  claims  which  he  then  expected.  Tbe  present  rebellious 
temper  of  the  Irish  completely  falsified  this  hope  ;  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergy  being  now  the  only  medium  through  which 
he  could  act  on  the  minds  and  affections  of  the  people,  and  en- 
deavour to  incline  them  to  his  government,  the  papal  authority 
was  thus  late  resorted  to  by  him  as  a  means  of  enlisting  the  great 
body  of  tbe  clergy  in  his  service. 

Tbe  persons  appointed  to  carry  these  documents  to  Ireland 
were,  William  Fitz-Aldelm,  and  Nicholas,  the  prior  of  Wal- 
lingford  ;  and  a  synod  of  bishops  being  assembled,  on  their  ar- 
rival, the  papal  grants  were  there  publicly  read.  After  per- 
forming their  appointed  commission,  the  prior  and  Fitz-Aldelm 
repaired  to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  Normandy,  for  the  purpose 
of  reporting  to  him  the  state  of  his  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
explaining  the  causes  from  whence  its  increased  disorders  had 
sprung.  As  from  Hervey  these  royal  commissioners  had  chiefly 
derived  their  knowledge  and  views  of  the  subject,  their  repre- 
sentations would  probably  be  tinctured  with  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  which  that  officer  entertained  towards  his  popular  rival. 
They  were,  however,  not  perhaps  very  remote  from  the  truth, 

:        •  -J 

r  ^Hibern.  Expaffoat  1  I.  «.  f>  Wire  s  Annals,  ad  ann.  1775  Lanigao,  chap.  2U. 
§  7  —By  Le-Iand.  the  promulgation*)7  this  Bull,  and  all  the  transactions,  connected 
with  it,  are  placed,  without  any  grttiuds  or  authority  thnt  I  c;,n  discover,  so  late  as 
J777,  \ 
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when  they  accused  Raymond  of  having  converted  the  English 
army  into  a  mere  band  of  freebooters,  whose  continued  de- 
predations had  driven  into  revolt  not  only  the  natives  them- 
selves, but  even  the  more  friendly  disposed  population  of  the 
Dano-Irish  towns.  To  this,  on  Herveys  authority,  they  added 
the  serious  and  startling  charge,  that  Raymond  intended,  with 
the  aid  of  the  army,  to  usurp  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island, 
and  had  even  bound  his  soldiers  to  assist  him  by  secret  and 
treasonable  oaths.  Giving  full  credit,  as  it  appears,  to  this  in- 
telligence, Henry  resolved  to  recall  so  dangerous  a  subject; 
and  with  that  view,  sent  over  two  lords  of  bis  court,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  to  Ireland,  ordering  them  to  bring  him  with 
them  into  Normandy ;  while  at  the  same  lime  two  other  noble- 
men, who  accompanied  them,  were  charged  to  remain  wilh 
the  earl,  and  assist  him  with  their  counsels. 

On  receiving  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  Raymond  lost  not 
a  moment  in  preparing  to  obey  them ;  and  there  was  now  want- 
ing only  a  fair  wind  for  bis  departure,  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  O'Brian  of  Tbomdnd,  the  ever  active  enemy  of  the  English 
power,  had  surrounded  Limerick  with  a  large  force,  and  that, 
all  the  provisions  laid  in  for  the  garrison  having  been  exhausted, 
they  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  Strongbow,  conscious 
of  the  critical  position  in  which  this  event  placed  him,  ordered 
his  forces  to  be  immediately  mustered,  and  prepared  to  march, 
at  their  head,  for  the  succour  of  the  town.  But  a  new  triumph 
awaked  the  popular  general.  The  troops  refused  to  march 
under  any  other  leader;  and  the  earl,  after  consulting  with  the 
king's  commissioners  and  receiving  their  sanction,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  requested  of  Raymond  to 
take  the  command  of  the  expedition.  To  this,  the  general, 
with  well-feigned  reluctance,  consented ;  the  troops  saw  an  his 
power  the  triumph  of  their  own ;  and  he  was  now  again  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  whose  minds  good  fortune  was  identified 
with  bis  name.  The  force  he  at  present  bad  under  his  com- 
mand consisted  of  fourscore  heavy-armed  cavalry,  200  borse, 
and  300  archers  *,  and  the  already  too  commoH  spectacle  of 
Irishmen  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  foreigners  against  their  own 
countrymen  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion^ — the  detachment 
being  joined,  on  its  march,  by  some  bands  of  Irish  infantry, 
under  the  chiefs  of  Ossory  and  Kinsale,  whom  family  feuds 
had  rendered  inveterate  against  O'Brian. 

Before  the  arrival  of  this  force  at  Cashel,they  learned  that  the 
Irish,  on  hearing  of  their  approach,  had  raised  the  siege  of 
Umerick,  and,  taking  up  their  position  in  a  defile,  near  Cashel, 


■ 
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through  which  the  English  army  must  pass,  had  there  strongly 
entrenched  themselves.   Raymond,  on  learning  this  intelligence, 
pushed  forward;  and  when,  upon  arriving  in  sight  of  the 
position,  he  proceeded  coolly  and  deliberately  to  prepai 
attack,  the  prince  of  Ossory,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to 


for  irresolution  or  fear,  addressed  an  encouraging  speech  to  the 
English  troops,  exhorting  them  to  behave,  on  that  day,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  their  former  exploits,  and  adding  this  extra- 
ordinary menace — M  If  you  conquer,  our  axes  shall  co-operate 
with  your  swords,  in  sharply  pursuing  and  slaying  the  fugitive 
enemy.  But  should  you  be  vanquished,  then  shall  these  same 
weapons  of  ours,  which  never  strike  but  on  the  conquering  side, 
be  as  certainly  turned  against  you."  The  assault,  however, 
proved  as  successful  as  the  preparation  for  it  had  been  cool  and 
determined;*  Meyler  Fitz-Henry,  who  led  the  vanguard  into 
the  pass,  having  broken,  at  a  single  charge,  through  all  the  de- 
fences opposed  to  him. 

The  results  of  this  victory,  which  was  attended  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  Irish,  proved  also  in  other  respects  important; 
as  not  only  had  Limerick  been  relieved  by  it,  but  the  brave 
O'Brian,  at  length  exhausted  by  his  long  and  fruitless  struggle, 
was  now  induced  to  ask  for  peace;  and,  with  that  view,  proposed 
a  conference  with  the  English  general.  At  the  same  time, 
Koderic  also,  repentant,  as  it  would  seem,  of  his  late  inroads 
into  Meath,  solicited  an  interview,  with  the  like  object;  and  the 
precautions  used  in  arranging  the  parley,  showed  how  little  the 
parties  engaged  in  it  were  disposed  to  place  contidence  in  each 
other; — the  monarch,  Koderic,  who  had  come  for  the  purpose 
with  an  escort  of  boats  down  the  Shannon,  having  taken  up  his 
station  on  the  western  shore  of  Lough  Dearg,  while  the  prince 
of  Thomond  and  his  train  ii\ed  themselves  in  a  wood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  ;  and  the  place  chosen  by  the  English 
general  was  near  Killaloe,  at  an  equal  distance  from  both.  The 
result  of  the  parley,  so  cautiously  conducted,  was,  that  the  two 
princes  renewed  their  fealty  to  Henry,  and  gave  hostages  for  a 
more  faithful  observance  of  their  respective  engagements  in 


had  Raymond  thus  signalised  his  military  admi- 
nistration, by  receiving  on  one  day  the  submission  of  the  king  of 
*  -on naught  and  the  prince  of  Thomond,  when  he  found  himself 


■ 

I  presume,"  aay*  lord  I.ytteltou,  "  that  in  tins  and  other  aMairiia  of  entrench- 
merits  or  any  fortified  place«,  the  English  horsemen  dismounted,  and  fought  <m 

font.  stVnrH  in  hnnit  •  il,,-  ,,..(    I   ,   r   for  unrh  i . , ..  r  :i  >.  i  im  H  " 
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called  upon  to  assist  M( Arthur,  prince  of  Desmond,  whose  son 
had  rebelled  against  him,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
expulsion  from  his  dominions.  This  request  being  accompanied 
by  offers,  as  tempting  to  the  general  himself  as  to  his  followers, 
of  rich  gifts,  abundant  plunder,  and  liberal  pay,  the  required 
aid  was  promptly  given,  and  the  prinee  of  Desmond,  released 
from  the  prison  into  which  his  own  son  had  cast  him,  took 
ample  revenge,  by  depriving  the  sdn  of  his  head.  In  return 
for  the  important  service  thus  conferred  upon  him,  M'Arthur 
bestowed  upon  his  gallant  deliverer  a  large  territorial  possession 
in  that  part  of  Desmond  called  Kerry/  After  so  full  a  flow 
of  success,  np  further  thoughts  were,  of  course,  entertained  of 
removing  Raymond  from  the  country,  or  depriving  him  of 
a  post  which  there  appeared  no  other  so  eminently  qualified 
to  fill. 

An  important  event  occurred  at  this  period,  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  between  Henry  and  the  Irish  monarch,  which  owes 
its  importance,  however,  far  less  to  any  practical  consequences 
that  have  ever  resulted  from  it,  than  to  its  bearing  on  the 
question  once  so  warmly  and  uselessly  agitated,  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  righfof  dominion  which  the  King  of  England 
at  that  time  acquired  over  Ireland.  Even  had  Roderic  been 
a  prince  capable  of  grappling  with  adverse  fortune,  the  nature  of 
the  armies  he  had  to  depend  upon,  and  the  constant  defection 
of  his  subordinate  princes,  must  have  leftiiim  hopeless  of  ulti- 
mate success  in  a  prolonged  struggle  against  the  English, 
however  a  desperate  spirit  of  patriotism  might  have  urged 
him  still  to  persevere.  But  the  Irish  monarch  was  of  no  such 
heroic  mould.  To  preserve  his  province  from  further  ravage, 
and  secure,  by  timely  submission,  favourable  lerms  from  the 
English  king,  were  now  the  great  and  sole  objects  of  bis  policy. 
Accordingly,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  he  sent  over  to  England 
an  embassy,  empowered  to  negociate,  in  his  name,  with  Henry, 
consisting  of  Calholicus,  archbishop  of  Tuam,  Concors,  abbot  of 
St.  Brendan's,  and  '*  Master"  Laurence  (as  the  excellent  arch- 
bishop is  styled),  chancellor  of  the  Irish  king.  These  plenipo- 
tentiaries having,  about  Michaelmas,  waited  on  Henry  at 
Winsdor,  a  grand  council  was  there  held  by  extraordinary 
summons,  and  a  solemn  convention  ratified,  of  which  the  terms 
were  as  fol  lows .: —  f 

•  This  property  Itnymond  settled  upon  his  younger  son  Maurice,  who  became, 
iu  fight  of  it,  lord  of  l.ixnaw  ;  and  wan  the  ancestor  and  founder  of  Ihc  Fita-  Maurice 
family,  of  which  the  marquis  of  I^aosdowne,  as  earl  of  Kerry,  is  now  the  represen 
tatiie. 

f  The  exceptions  will  he  futind  specified  afterward*. 
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He  in  y  granted  to  his  liegeman,  Roderic,  that,  as  long  as  he 
continued  faithfully  to  serve  him,  he  should  be  a  king  under 
him,  ready  to  do  bim  service,  as  his  vassal,  and  that  he  should 
hold  his  hereditary  territories  as  firmly  and  peaceably  as  he 
had  held  them  before  the  coming  of  Henry  into  Ireland.  He 
was  likewise  to  have  under  his  dominion  and  jurisdiction  all  the 
rest  of  the  island,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  kings  and  princes 
included,  and  was  bound  to  oblige  them  to  pay  tribute,  through 
his  hands,  to  the  king  of  England,  preserving  to  that  monarch 
his  other  rights.  These  kings,  princes,  etc.,  were  likewise  to 
hold  peaceable  possession  of  tbeir  principalities*  as  long  as  they 
remained  faithful  to  the  king  of  England,  and  pay  him  their  tri- 
bute, and  all  other  rights  through  the  king  of  Connaught's  hands, 
—saving  in  all  things  the  honour  and  prerogative  of  both  these 
kings.  And,  in  case  that  any  of  them  should  rebel  against  the 
king  of  England,  or  against  Roderic,  and  refuse  to  pay  their 
tribute  or  other  duties,  in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  or 
should  depart  from  their  fealty  to  the  king  of  England,  the 
king  of  Con  naught  was  then  authorised  to  judge  them,  and,  if 
requisite,  remove  them  from  their  governments  or  possessions ; 
and,  should  his  own  power  not  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose, 
he  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  English  king's  constable  and  his 
household.f  The  annual  tribute  demanded  of  Roderic,  and 
the  Irish  at  large,  was  a  merchantable  hide  for  every  tenth  head 
of  cattle  killed  in  Ireland. 

.  It  will  be  seen  by  these  articles,  that  the  amount  of  power 
and  jurisdiction  still  left  in  the  hands  of  Roderic  was  con- 
siderable; but,  with  respect  to  the  territories  within  which  he 
could  exercise  these  powers,  strict  limits  w  ere  laid  down ;  nor 
in  any  of  those  districts  immediately  under  the  dominion  of  the 
king  of  England  and  his  barons,  was  Roderic  allowed  to  inter- 
fere, or  to  claim  any  authority  whatsoever.  In  this  exempted  , 
territory,  which  formed  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Pale, 
were  comprised  Dublin  and  all  its  appurtenances,  the  whole  of 
Meath  and  Leinster,  besides  Waterford,  and  the  country  from 
thence  to  Duogarvon  included. 

And  if  any  of  the  Irish  (continued  the  treaty),  who  had  tied 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  I  n  hud  by  the  English,  that  country  was  subdivided 
into  several  independent  provinces,  of  which  the  seven  following  were  the  principal : 
— Desmond,  under  the  IVfacCartbya ;  Thomond,  subject  to  the  O'Brians;  lly-Kjnse- 

Sgh.  or  Leinster,  onder  the  Hy-KinselaRh  line  of  Mahons;  the  soutfi  Hy-Niail,  or 
eath,  under  the  Clan-Colmans.  otherwise  the  O'Malachlins;  thr  north  Hy  Niall, 
under  the  O'Neills  and  O'Donnalls;  and  Hy-Brnne,  together  with  Hy  f'iacra,  other- 
wise Connanght,  under  the  O  Connors."— Dissertat.,  Sect.  13 

t  Both  I.eland  and  I.) Helton  mention  :'  soldiers  n  here  ;  but  without  any  authority 
from  the  original. 
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from  the  territories  of  the  king's  barons  should  desire  to  return 
thither,  they  might  do  so  in  peace,  paying  the  tribute  above 
mentioned,  as  others  did,  or  performing  the  services  they  were 
anciently  accustomed  to  perform  for  their  lands,  according  as 
their  lords  should  think  best  ;  and  if  any  of  the  Irish  who  were 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Connaught  should  refuse  to  return  to  him, 
he  might  compel  them  to  do  so,  in  order  that  they  might  quietly 
remain  in  his  land.*  The  said  king  of  Connaught  was,  more- 
over, empowered  to  take  hostages  from  all  those  whom  the 
king  of  England  had  committed  to  him,  at  his  own  and  the  king 
of  England's  choice,  and  was  to  give  the  said  hostages  to  the 
king  of  England,  or  others,  at  the  kings  choice;  and  all  those 
from  whom  these  securities  were  demanded  were  to  perform 
certain  annual  services  to  the  king  of  England,  by  presents  of 
Irish  dogs  and  hawks,f  and  were  not  to  detain  any  person 
whatsoever,  belonging  to  any  land  or  territory  of  thai  prince, 
against  his  will  and  commandment. 

Such  were  the  articles  of  this  singular  treaty,  agreed  upon 
and  ratified  in  a  council  of  prelates  and  barons,  the  names  of 
eight  of  whom  are  affixed  to  the  document :  and  amongthese 
subscribing  witnesses  is  found  the  pious  aud  patriotic  Laurence 
OToole,  then  archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  this  compact,  it  was 
solemnly  determined  that  the  kings  of  England  should,  in  all 
future  time,  be  lords  paramount  of  Ireland;  that  the  fee  of  the 
soil  should  be  in  them,  and  that  all  future  monarchs  of  Ireland 
should  hold  their  dominion  but  as  tenants  in  capite,  or  vassals 
of  toe  English  orown. 

*  "Etai  llybernienses  qui  aufagerunt  redirc  vol  ue  riot  ad  terram  Barouum  Regis 
Aug]  he,  redeant  in  pace  reddeado  tributnni  praedictoin  aicntalii  reddunt,  vel  faeieado 
antiqua  aervitia  quae  facere  solebaut  pro  tenia  auia  ;  et  boc  ait  in  arbitrio et  voluntate 
dominorura-  suorum.  Et  si  aliqui  redire  noloerint  ad  dominum  eoram  re  gem  Co- 
nactffi.  ipse  cogat  eoa  redire  ad  terrain  snare,  ut  ibi  mane  ant  et  pacem  ha  besot  — 
Benedict.  Abbas.  Thus  translated  by  LeUfed,  who  baa  entirely,  it  will  be  perceived, 
mistaken  the  meaning:  of  the  whole  passage  :— 44  The  Irish  who  had  fled  from  hence 
(the  English  district*)  were  to  return,  and  either  to  nay  their  tribote,  or  to  pjr- 
lorm  the  services  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  of  their  immediate  lords: 
and  if  refractory,  Roderic,  at  the  requisition  of  their  lords,  was  to  compel  them  to 
return  * 

f  The  Iriah  wolf-dog*  were  at  a  very  early  period  fimous ;  there  being  little  doubt 
that  the  Scotici  canes  mentioned  by  Symmachua.  as  having  been  exhibited  nt  the 
Circensian  games,  were  of  that  peculiar  species  of  wolf-dog  for  which  Ireland  was 
once  celebrated,  bat  which,  after  the  extinction  of  wolves  in  that  country,  came  to 
be  neglected,  and  cf  coarse  degenerated  (See  Harris  on  Ware,  chap.  22).  The 
dogs  mentioned,  however,  among  the  annual  services  required  of  Roderic,  were 
evidently  of  the  greyhound  kind  ;  and  how  great  was  the  value  set  upon  Irish  grey- 
hounds and  hawks  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  may  be  judged  from  a  grant  made M 
that  king  to  a  foreign  nobleman,  at  **  the  instant  suit,"  a*  it  is  said,  of  the  duke  of  M* 
buqnerqae,  o(  **two  goshawkes  and  four  greyhounds,  out  of  Ireland,  yearly." 

To  Robert  Barry  ia  attribnted  by  Carve  (  Lyra  *rtv»  AnacepkaiX  the  credit  of 
having  €rst  introduced  the  diversion  of  hawking  into  Ireland  :— uFuit  hie  pinmi* 
<pii  accipitres  cienravit  atque  venandi  sen  accipitrandi  unui  assacfecit.'1 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Pake  Notion*  respecting  the  Conquest  of  Ireland -Firat  Appointment  of  an  Irish 
Bishop,  by. Henry.— Death  of  Strongbox*  — Raymond  summoned  to  Dublin. — En- 
trusts the  Custody  of  Limerick  to  O'Brian. — Dishonourable  Act  of  O'Brian.— Fita- 
Aldelm  appointed  Chief  Governor.— Jealousy  entertained  of  the  Gcraidioea. — 
Death  of  Maurice  Fita-Gerald.-IlUberal  Conduct  of  FiUs-Aldelra  toward  bis 
Soas.— Success  of  the  Irish  in  Meath.— Character  of  Fits- AldelnVa  AdmiaiatrmtioQ 
— Expedition  of  De  C'ourcy  into  Ulster — Council  convoked  by  the  Pope's  Legate 
— Dissensions  in  the  Family  offioderic- — Unsuccessful  Expedition  of  the  English 
into  Coonaoght— Henry  Constitotea  hia  Son  John  Lord  of  Ireland.— Gnurf*  of 
I>ands  to  Fita- Stephen  and  others.— FitzAldrlm  recalled  from  the  Government. 
— Cogaa  succeeded  by  Hugh  de  Lacy. 

The  reciprocal  relations  of  chief  and  vassal,  which  arose 
naturally  ont  of  military  service,  and  furnished  one  of  the  two 
great  principles  on  which  the  feudal  system  was  founded,  had 
already,  with  its  exactions  of  homage  and  fealty,  formed  a  part, 
as  we  have  seen,  of  the  polity  of  the  Irish.  Familiarised,  there- 
fore, as  had  been  their  princes  and  chieftains  to  the  custom 
of  holding  their  territories  from  superior  lords,  on  conditions 
of  allegiance  and  homage,  there  was  to  them  nothing  novel  or 
startling  in  the  mere  forms,  as  they  deemed  them,  of  submission 
by  which  Roderic  now  laid  the  lordship  of  Ireland  at  the  feet 
of  an  English  prince.  But  though  thus  acquainted  (as  were, 
indeed,  most  of  what  are  called  the  barbarous  nations*)  with 
that  part  of  the  policy  of  the  feudal  system  which  regulated 
the  military  relations  between  chief  and  vassal,  they  were 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  other  more  important  principle,  which 
made  property  the  foundation  of  this  mutual  tie,  and  bound 
together  lord  and  tenant  by  reciprocal  obligations  of  protection 
and  service.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  general 
readiness  of  the  Irish  princes  to  tender  their  allegiance  to 
Henry f  arose  from  their  habit  of  viewing  this  ceremony  but  as 
a  pledge  of  military  service,  and  their  entire  ignorance  of  the 
important  and  permanent  change  which,  in  the  eyes  of  Henry's 
lawyers,  would  be  effected  in  their  right  and  title  to  their  re- 
spective territories  by  that  ceremony. 

Meaning,  in  general,  all  sucli  as  were  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire, 
t  The  English  chronicler,  William  of  Neiibridge,  attributes,  naturally  enough, 
the  readiness  of  their  submission  to  fear:— **  Advenfn  eju*  pavefactos,  sine  sangmne 
nuhjugarit  »-L.  *  c.26 
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But  though,  by  the  treaty  between  the  two  kings  acknow- 
ledging Henry  to  be  lord  paramount  of  Ireland,  the  sovereignly 
over  that  island  was  transferred  to  the  English  crown,  yet,  in 
point  of  real  power,  the  king  of  England  was  no  further  ad- 
vanced by  it  than  when,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  set  sail 
from  the  Irish  shore;  and,  at  that  period,  as  a  great  law  au- 
thority, Sir  J.  Davies,  has  declared,  he  left  behind  him  not 
one  more  true  subject  than  he  had  found  on  his  arrival.  Within 
the  same  limited  sphere  of  dominion,  extending  to  not  more 
than  one  third  of  the  kingdom,  did  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  English  crown  continue  to  be  circumscribed  for  many  cen- 
turies after,  making  no  impression  whatever  on  the  laws,  lan- 
guage, or  customs  of  the  great  mass  of  the  natives,  but  re- 
maining an  isolated  colony,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and  ever 
resisting  people.  And  yet  to  a  footing  on  the  soil  thus  limited 
and  precarious,  the  first  advances  of  which  were,  indeed,  ami- 
cably yielded  to,  but  its  every  further  inroad  contested  at  every 
step,  almost  all  of  the  historians  of  these  islands,  from  Giraldus* 
down  to  Hume,  have  strangely  assigned  the  name  and  attributes 
of  a  regular  "  conquest."  How  much,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
this  crude  and  shortsighted  notion  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
sounder  views  then  beginning  to  gain  ground  with  respect  to 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  appears  from  the  ar- 
guments employed  by  the  king's  attorney-general,  at  that  period, 
to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  so  vain  and  misleading  a  notion. 

Had  Ireland  resisted,  from  the  first,  her  invaders  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  her  ancient  name,  and  had  she,  yielding  only  to  supe- 
rior force,  been  at  last  effectually  brought  under,  then,  indeed, 
might  the  history  of  the  two  countries  have  had  to  record  a 
conquest  honourable  to  both ;  while  both  alike  would  have  been 
spared  that  long  train  of  demoralising  consequences  which  arose 
out  of  the  means,  as  rash  and  violent  as  they  were  inefficient, 
employed  to  bring  Ireland  under  subjection.  Hence,  the  con- 
fused and  discordant  relations  in  which  the  two  races  inhabiting 
her  shores  necessarily  stood  towards  each  other,— the  one  as- 
suming the  rights  of  conquest,  without  any  power  to  enforce 
them;  the  other  pretending  to  independence,  with  a  foreign  in- 
truder in  the  very  heart  of  the  land :  while,,  to  add  to  all  this 
confusion,  there  prevailed  in  the  country  two  different  codes 

*  Giraldus  himself,  however,  (hooch  styling  his  history  of  these  wars  uTh« 
Conquest  of  Ireland,"  is  forced  to  admit,  on  considering  the  reanlt  of  the  struggle 
commemorated  by  him,  that  it  was  a  drawn  battle  between  the  two  nations I  t 
nec  ille  ad  plenum  victor  in  Palladia  hartenus  arcem  victoriosua  ascendent,  oer 
iste  wictus  omnino  plena?  aervitutis  jugo  coTIa  subraiserit.'  —  Hibtrn.  Erpugnat.  1. 
v.  33. 
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of  laws,  between  whose  constantly  conflicting  ordinances  the 
wretched  people  were  kept  distracted,  while  their  unprincipled 
rulers  bad  recourse  indifferently  to  one  or  the  other,  according 
as  it  suited  the  temporary  purposes  of  spoliation  or  revenge. 

It  is  said  of  ^  Norman  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
that  they  despWd  the  English  for  submitting  to  them  so  easily; 
and  such  was  evidently  the  feeling  awakened  in  their  Anglo- 
Norman  descendants  by  the  facility  with  which  the  Irish  gave 
way  to  their  flrst  encroachments.  But  as  soon  as  these  intruders 
hegan  to  discover  that,  however  feebly  opposed  in  their  acquisi- 
tion of  the  spoil,  they  were  left  not  a  moment  of  peace  or  se- 
curity for  the  enjoyment  of  it ;  when  they  found  that  the  Irish 
"  enemy,"  as  if  to  atone  for  the  weak  submission  of  their  fore- 
fathers, never  once  slumbered  in  the  task  of  harassing  the  de- 
spoiler,  and  rendering  the  throne  of  their  ruler  a  seat  of  thorns ; 
then  was  there  added  to  the  haughty  contempt  they  had  before 
felt  for  the  natives  a  deep  and  inveterate  hatred ;  and  how  far 
both  these  feelings  were  allowed  to  operate,  will  be  seen  in 
the  History  of  the*  Parliament  of  the  English  Pale,  whose  suc- 
cessive enactments  against  the  "  mere  Irish"  exhibit  almost 
every  form  of  insult  and  injury  that  the  combined  bitterness 
of  hatred  and  contempt  could,  in  their  most  venomous  con- 
junction, be  expected  to  engender. 

With  respect  to  Henry's  alleged  **  conquest"  of  this  country, 
how  far  that  able  monarch  himself  was  from  laying  any  claim 
to  the  rights  of  a  conqueror,  appears  from  the  spirit  and  terms 
of  bis  treaty  with  Roderic ;  according  to  which,  but  two  of  the 
five  kingdoms  of  which  Ireland  consisted,  and  three  principal 
cities,  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  native  mo-  * 
narch,  while,  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  ancient 
authorities  and  laws  remained  in  full  force :  the  princes  ap- 
pointed their  own  magistrates  and  officers,  retained  the  power 
of  pardoning  and  punishing  malefactors,  and  made  war  or  peace 
with  each  other,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

In  the  same  council  which  ratified  this  singular  treaty,  Henry 
exercised  his  flrst  act  of  authority  over  the  Irish  Church.  As 
in  the  subjection  of  England  to  the  Normans,  the  native  clergy 
were  found  to  be  useful  instruments,  so  inthose  parts  of  Ireland, 
beyond  the  English  boundary,  the  influence  of  the  clergy  was 
Henry's  chief  support.  Desirous  of  strengthening  this  interest, 
he  now  appointed  a  native  of  Ireland,  named  Auguslin,  to  the 
bishopric  of  Waterford,  and,  recognising  the  primalial  rights  of 
Cashel,  sent  him  to  be  consecrated  by  the  archbishop  of  that  see. 

About  this  time,  the  venerable  St.  Laurence,  being  at  Canler- 
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bury,  in  attendance  on  the  king,  escaped  narrowly  a  frantic  at- 
tempt upon  bis  life.  Having  been  requested  by  the  monks  to 
celebrate  mass,  he  was  proceeding  to  the  altar,  dressed  in  his 
pontificals,  when  a  man  of  deranged  mind,  who  had  heard  of 
his  lame  for  holiness,  and  thought  it  would  bf.a  meritorious 
act  to  confer  on  him  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  rMed  forth  upon 
hun  from  the  crowd  with  a  large  club,  and  laid  him  prostrate 
before  the  altar.  On  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  out- 
rage, the  good  archbishop,  finding  that  the  king  had  condemned 
his  assailant  to  death,  begged  earnestly  for  bis  pardon,  and 
with  some  difficulty  obtained  it. 

In  the  year  1 176,  the  English  colony  was  deprived,  by  death, 
of  one  of  its  most  distinguished  and  successful  founders,  Richard 
de  Clare,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  died  in  Dublin  about  the  end 
of  May,  of  a  cancerous  sore  in  his  leg.  His  sister  Basilia,  who 
was  with  him  in  his  last  moments,  despatched  secretly  a  mes- 
senger to  Raymond,  who  was  then  in  Desmond,  with  a  letter 
enigmatically  conveying  intelligence  of  the  event.  Her  great 
tooth,  she  told  him,  which  had  ached  so  long,  was  now  at  last 
fallen  out,  and  she  therefore  earnestly  besought  of  him  to  return 
to  Dublin  with  all  possible  speed.  Feeling  how  necessary,  at 
such  a  juncture,  was  the  immediate  departure  of  himself  and 
his  army  for  Leinster,  yet  unwilling  to  abandon  Limerick,  a 
conquest  redounding  so  much  to  his  interest  and  fame,  Raymond 
saw,  at  length,  that  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  deliver 
up  that  city  to  Donald  O'Bria  n,  to  affect  reliance  on  his  faith 
as  one  of  the  barons  of  the  king,  and  to  exact  from  him  a  new 
oath  of  fealty,  taking  his  chance  for  the  lord  ofThomond's  ob- 
servance of  it. 

The  result  was  precisely  such  as,  without  any  great  stretch 
of  foresight,  might  have  been  anticipated.  Force  alone  having 
procured  the  submission  of  O'Brian,  no  sooner  had  the  English 
troops  passed  over  one  end  of  the  bridge,  than  they  saw  the  other 
broken  down  by  the  Irish,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  city,  in  all 
its  four  quarters,  was  in  flames, — having,  been  set  lire  to  by 
imandofO'Bi 


of  O'Brian,  in  order  that  Limerick,  as  he  remarked, 
might  never  again  be  made  a  nest  of  foreigners/  It  is  said,  that 

■ 

4  'aVu?  AWS  O'G'OK^ao.  in  the  fulness  of  his  Irish  K«al,  thus  endeavours  (ode- 
fend  Urn  michivalroM  act  of  O'Briau  :— uCette action  d'OBrieo.  qae  lea  Angloi*  on* 
de  perfidie  insigne,  n'est  pas  aussi  noire  qu  elle  le  uarait  d'abord     H  find 


observer  que  cetad  le  defaut  de  tout  autre  defenaeur  qui  avatt  engage  ies 
a  cornier  cette  place  a  O'Brien.  Celoi-ci  ne  scmblait-il  pas  dispense  de  reconnoM- 
lance  poor  une  confiaivre  a  laquejie  foreoit  la  necessity?  P'nilUra  O'Brien  otait 
naturellement  k»  roaitre  de  celte  coutrce :  ue  sewble-t-il  pasSBWt^quJil  usat  de 
oVirXe  im*  p?"''1  l'°"r  |,Hrrarhcr  *  fi,,>Jn",e•,  n^ninf^S:^! * qfii'etiH  dr 
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when  Henry  was  told  of  Raymond's  conduct  respecting  Lime- 
rick, be  pronounced  the  following  generous  and  soldierly  judg- 
ment upon  it :  —  "  Great  courage  was  shown  in  the  taking  of 
the  town ;  greater  in  tbe  recovery  of  it;  but  wisdom  only  in  the 
abandonment  of  it."* 

.On  (be  arrival  of  Raymond  in  Dublin,  the  earl's  remains 
were  interred  with  the  pomp  becoming  his  station,  in  the  Ca- 
thedral Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  Christ  Church,  in  that 
city the  archbishop  Laurence  presiding  over  the  ceremony. 

The  political  position  occupied  by  Stronghow,  in  relation 
to  Ireland,  renders  it  difficult  to  sum  up,  impartially,  any  general 
estimate  of  his  character;  the  very  same  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments which  won  for  him  the  eulogies  of  one  party,  having 
drawn  down  on  his  memory,  from  the  other,  the  most  bitter 
censure  and  hate.  What  his  own  countrymen  have  lauded 
as  vigour  and  public  spirit,  those  who  were  the  victims  of  his 
stern  policy  have  pronounced  to  be  the  grossest  exaction  and 
tyranny.  Full  allowance,  of  course,  is  to  be  made  for  the  diffi- 
culties and  odium  of  such  a  position;  and  where  there  are  great 
or  shining  qualities  to  divert  censure  from  the  almost  unavoid- 
able wrongs  which  a  military  adventurer  in  a  foreign  land  is, 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  mission,  led  to  inflict,  the  histbrian, 
in  such  cases,  may  fairly  suffer  his  judgment  to  relax  into  some 
degree  of  leniency  in  its  verdict. 

The  splendid  results,  as  far  as  regarded  his  own  personal 
power  and  enrichment,  which  arose  ont  of  Strongbow's  Irish 
expedition,  threw  round  his  career  that  sort  of  spurious  lustre* 
which  great  success,  however  attained,  is  almost  always  sure  to 
impart;  and  that  this  success,  as  well  as  the  courage  by  which  it 
was  achieved,  recommended  him  to  Henry's  favour,  appears 
from  that  prince  having  called  in  bis  aid  when  pressed  by  the 
dangers  be  was  exposed  to  by  the  rebellion  of  his  two  sons.  But 
here  all  the  grounds  on  which  we  can  rest  any  favourable  opinion 
of  Strongbow's  character  are  exhausted  ;  nor  does  he  appear 
to  nave  possessed  any  one  great  or  elevating  quality,  by  which 
the  views  that  first  prompted  his- enterprise  could  be  ennobled, 
or  tbe  means  which  he  adopted  for  their  accomplishment  can 
be  palliated.  Even  in  warfare  —  the  walk  where  his  talents 
most  shone — H  is  evident  that  he  was  wanting  in  one  of  the 
chief  requisites  of  a  general,  the  power  of  originating  plans  of 
military  operations;  af  we  learn,  from  a  most  flattering  painter 
of  his  character,  Gerald  of  Cambria,  that  all  his  enterprises 

•  M  Magnus  fait  anjros  in  aggrediendo .  major  in  cttbrcqtendo ;  sed  »apienta  sdniu 

id  deaerendo.",  Hibern.  Rxpugnat.  I.     c.  15. 
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were  advised  and  planned  for  him  by  others,  and  thai  he  never 
of  himself  ventured  upon  any  movement  in  the  field. 

How  strong  was  the  traditional  impression  of  the  cruelty 
of  his  character,  appears  from  the  tale  told — whether  truly 
or  not  appears  more  than  doubtful — of  his  inhuman  conduct 
towards  his  son.  This  youth,  as  already  has  been  staled,  having 
been  alarmed  by  the  war-cry  of  the  Irish/,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Pass,  in  Idrone,  fled  in  a  panic  to  Dublin,  and  there  announced 
that  Strongbow  and  his  army  had  all  been  destroyed.  Whea 
assured,  however,  of  his  mistake,  he  hastened  to  join  the  earl 
in  his  camp,  and  was  cheerfully  congratulating  him  on  his  vic- 
tory, when  the  inhuman  father  drew  his  sword,  and,  as  the 
tradition  runs,  cut  the  ill-fated  youth  in  two.f 

The  taste  for  founding  and  endowing  religious  establishments, 
which  prevailed  at  this  time  among  the  chiefs  of  both  nations, 
presented  a  painful  contrast  to  the  scenes  of  blood  and  havoc 
in  which  they  were  almost  daily  engaged ;  more  especially  as 
the  wealth  employed  for  such  pious  uses  was,  in  general,  the 
unholy  produce  of  spoliation  and  wrong.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  traitor,  Dermot,  was  most  liberal  in  bis  endow- 
ment of  religious  houses ;  and  his  son-in-law,  Strongbow,  fol- 
lowing in  his  footsteps,  founded  at  Kilmainham,  near  Dublin,  a 
priory  for  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.}  But 

•  See  Harris  on  Ware,  Antiq.  chnp  21.  sect.  3.  Harris,  by  the  way,  has  don<- 
injustice  here  to  Staniburst,  in  numbering  him  among  those  who  subscribed  to  the 
Gadelian,  or  Milesian,  legend  •  that  writer's  views  on  the  subject  being,  as  the  fol- 
lowing passage  will  show,  such  as  most  men  of  any  sense,  if  they  give  nut  fair  play 
to  their  understanding,  must  take: — "Habiierint  Scoti.  sicut  et  plurimaj  quondam 
nntiooes,  qua-  jam  nunc  cclebritate  famac  in  magno  nomine  sunt,  sua  quasi  cunabula, 
aliqna  barbarie  infuscata,  Kt  hoc  prude  nti  us  esset  confiteri,  qnam  commentitia  hac 
re  rum  gestarum  gloria,  seipsoi  spud  imperitos  venditare" — De  Reb.  Htbem.l.  I. 

The  misrepresentation  which  Harris  has  given  of  Stnnihoist's  opinions  he  took  upon 
trust  from  Spenser  {View  of  the  State  of  Ireland),  who  has  himself  haaarded  an 
explanation  of  the  cry  "  Farrah,"  which  is  hardly  less  absurd  than  the  other.  "Here 
alao,"he  says,  "lyeth  open  another  manifest  proofe  that  the  Irish  bee  Scythes,  or 
Scots,  for  in  all  their  encounters  they  use  one  very  common  word,  crying  Ferragh, 
Ferragh,  which  is  a  Scottish  word,  to  wit;  the  name  of  one  of  the  first  kings  of  Scot- 
land, called  Feragus,  or  Fergus." 

t  "This  tradition,"  says  Lelpnd,  "receives  some  countenance  from  the  ancient 
monument  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  son"  of  Strongbow  in 
continued  only  to  the  middle,  with  the  bowels  open  and  supported  by  the  bands.  But 
as  this  monument  was  erected  some  centuries  alter  the  death  of  Strongbow,  it  is 
of  Uie  lesa  authority.  The  Irish  annals,'1  he  adds,  "  repeatedly  mention  the  earl's 
son  as  engaged  in  several  action**  posterior  to  this  period.'1 

Staniburst  mentions  that,  bv  Uie  falling  in  of  a  part  of  the  cathedral  in  the  year  1508, 
this  monument  was  very  roucn  injured,  but  through  the  care  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was 
afterwards  repaired  and  restored,—"  Coactis  fabris  marmoreum  parentis  et  nati 
tymhon  singulari  opere  artiiicioque  interpolandum  cusjmt P 

t  M  The  noble  founder,"  says  \rchdall.  "  had  enfeoffed  the  prior  in  the  whol**  land* 
of  Kilmainham. "  Mont,  Hberu  He  adds  that  "  king  Henry  II  having  enieoffed  Hugh 
Tirell  the  elder  in  the  lands  of  Kilrr.ahallocb,  with  the  appurtenances,  together 
with  the  moiety  of  the  river  IJffey  as  far  as  the  water-course  near  the  gallows,  Himh 
bestowed  the  said  lands  on  the  prior  of  this  hospital 
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how  little  even  this  lord's  munificence  to  the  church  could  con- 
ciliate respect  for  his  memory,  appears  from  the  terms  in  which 
an  English  chronicler,  of  his  own  times,  speaks  of  his  death  : 
44  He  carried  to  the  grave  with  him,"  says  William  of  Neu- 
bridge,  '*  no  part  of  those  Irish  spoils  he  had  coveted  so  eagerly 
alter  in  life,  putting  to  risk  even  bis  eternal  salvation  to  amass 
them ;  but  at  last,  leaving  to  unthankful  heirs  all  he  had  acquired 
through  so  much  toil  and  danger,  he  afforded  by  his  fate  a  sa- 
lutary lesson  to  mankind."*  Strongbow  left  by  his  wife  Eva, 
the  daughter  of  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster,  an  only  child,-]-  named 
Isabel,  heiress  of  all  his  vast  possessions,  and  afterwards  married 
to  William  Mareschall,  earl  of  Pembroke. 

On  Strongbow's  death,  the  two  English  noblemen  who  had 
been  sent  by  Henry  to  assist  him  in  his  government  returned  to 
that  prince,  leaving  in  Raymond's  hands  all  the  authority  of 
the  state  til)  the  will  of  the  sovereign  should  be  known.  As  no 
opportunity,  however,  had  yet  been  afforded  for  a  refutation  of 
the  charges  advanced  against  Raymond,  the  king's  jealousy  of 
the  influence  of  that  officer  still  remained  unabated.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sent  into  Ireland,  as  his  justiciary,  or  viceroy,  William 
Fitz-Aldelm,  attended  by  a  guard  of  ten  knights  of  his  own 
household,  and  having  under  his  order,  with  each  a  similar  train, 
John  de  Courcy,  Robert  Filz-Stephen,  and  Milo  de  Cogan  ;  all 
of  whom  had  served  the  king  gallantly,  both  in  England  and 
France.  On  being  apprised  of  their  arrival,  Raymond  hastened 
to  meet  them,  on  the  borders  of  Wexford,  with  a  chosen  body 
of  cavalry ;  and  having  received  them  with  all  due  marks  of 
respect,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  delivering  up  to  the 
deputy  all  the  cities  and  castles  held  by  the  English,  as  well  as 
the  hostages  of  the  princes  or  chieftains  of  Ireland  committed 
to  his  keeping. 

A  proof  of  the  jealousy  already  entertained  of  the  Geraldino 
family,  of  which  Raymond  Was  one  of  the  earliest  and  noblest 
ornaments,  is  mentioned  by  the  chronicler  as  having  occurred 
during  this  ceremonial.    On  seeing  him  approach  at  the  head 

. 

*  Ex  Hibernicis  raanubiis  qiiibas  multum  iuhiaver.it  et  pro  quibus  tarn  multum 
cum  pericnk)  sudaverat  salutis,  nihil  sec  am  hiuc  abiena  homo  ille  porta  vit ;  aed 
laboriose  periculoseque  qua-sita  ingratis  relinquena  heredibus;  salubretu  quoqne 
mollis  ex  suo  occasu  doctrioam  reliquit. — Rer.  Anyl.  1.  2.  c.  26. 

f  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  given  by  different  historians  of  the 
number  and  sex  of  the  children  Strougbow  leA  behind  him.  The  chronicler  Diceto 
states,  in  opposition  to  all  the  known  facta,  that  a  boy,  by  the  princess  Eva,  scarce 
three  years  old,  was  his  heir : — M  Filium  vis  plene  triennem,  ex  fiha  meiuorati  regi* 
ftullatum  relinquena  ha^redem."  According  to  lord  Lyttelton,  ho  left  n  son  ami  a 
daughter,  both  infanta.  But  a  male  child  by  Eva  would  have  inherited,  of  course, 
the  Irish  possessions ;  and  any  sons  the  earl  might  have  had  by  n  former  wife  were 
no  longer  infanta. 
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of  so  fine  a  troop  of  young  men,  all  of  their  leader's  own  kindred, 
bearing  the  same  coat  of  arras  emblazoned  on  their  shields,  and 
all  mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  which  they  coursed  playfully 
over  the  field,  Fitz-Aldelm  said,  in  a  low  voice,  to  some  of  his 
attendants,  "J  will  shortly  check  this  pride,  and  disperse  these 
shields;"*  and  from  that  hour,  adds*  the  chronicler,  such  was 
the  policy  pursued,  not  only  by  Fitz-Aldelm  himself,  but  by  every 
deputy  who  succeeded  him.  Nor  was  it  long  before  an  op- 
portunity for  the  display  of  this  feeling  was  furnished  by  the 
death  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  the  original  stock  from  whence, 
by  the  three  sons  be  left  behind,  have  descended  all  the  noble  aod 
illustrious  families  of  this  name  in  Ireland.  Scarcely  had  the 
breath  left  his  frame,  when  Fitz-Aldelm  seized  ou  the  castle 
of  Wicklow,  which  Strougbow  had  granted  to  Maurice  Filz- 
Gerald  for  his  services;  and,  by  way  of  atonement  for  this  in- 
justice, gave  to  the  three  sons  the  small  city  of  Ferns;  where, 
however,  from  the  want  of  strongholds,  they  were  much  exposed 
to  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  They  had 
built,  for  the  security  of  their  territory,  a  rude  fortress;  but  this, 
by  order  of  Walter  Aleman,  FRz-Aldelm's  nephew,  in  conse- 
quence, it  is  said,  of  bribes  received  from  the  natives,  was  ma- 
liciously razed  to  the  ground. 

How  unavailing;,  sometimes,  were  even  such  defences  against 
sudden  attacks,  had  been  seen  on  alate  occasion,  when  the  castle 
of  Slane,  in  Meath,  which  bad  been  granted  by  De  Lacy  to 
Richard  le  Fleming,  having  been  surprised  by  the  Irish  chief 
to  whom  that  principality,  legitimately  belonged,  the  whole  gar- 
rison and  inmates  of  the  castle  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  Le 
Fleming  himself  slain.  Such  alarm  did  this  event  spread 
throughout  Meath,  that  the  garrisons  of  three  other  castles, 
bOilt  by  the  same  lord,  all  quitted  them  the  following  day. 

The  unpopularity  which  attend  edFitz- Aid  elm's  administration 
may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  from  its  general  character, 
without  laying  much  stress  on  the  particular  charges  which 
have  been  brought  against  it  by  the  chroniclers;  and  the  simple 
fact,  that  he  was  actuated  in  his  government  more  by  political 
than  by  tfnllitary  considerations,  abundantly  explains  the  con- 
temptuous impatience  with  which  he  was  submitted  toby  the 
colonists,  who,  being  for  the  most  part  armed  and  rapacious  ad- 
venturers, had  hitherto  prospered,  and  expected  still  further 
to  prosper,  by  the  trenchant  policy  of  the  sword.  Among  those 
most  impatient  of  such  inaction  was  John  de  Courcy,  a  baron 

•  M  Ad  mo*  bo  verteDR,  demissa  voce,  •uperbiam  banc,  inquit,  in  brevi  coroppmnB 
ttclypeot  iatos  disjwrgam      fh'bem.  Expu^nat,  1.  3.  c.  15. 
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in  command  to  Fitz-Aldelm,  and  gifted  with  extraordi- 
nary prowess  and  daring.  Having  looked  to  Ireland  as  a  field 
of  spoil  and  adventure,  De  Courcy  was  determined  not  to  be 
baulked  in  his  anticipations :  so,  choosing  out  of  the  troops 
under  his  command  a  body  of  two-and-twenty  knights,  and 
about  three  hundred  other  soldiers,  he  proposed  to  lead  them 
into  the  heart  of  Ulster,— a  region  unvisited  yet  by  the  English 
arms,  and  therefore  opening  to  his  fierce  ambition  a  fresh  source 
of  aggrandisement  and  military  fame. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 1 77,  in  defiance  of  a  peremptory 
order  from  the  deputy,  De  Courcy  set  out  from  Dublin  with  this 
small  force,  and  arrived  in  four  diys,  by  a  rapid  march,  at 
Downpatrick,  the  metropolis  of  Ulidia,*  or  Down,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  king  of  that  territory,  Roderic  MacDunlevy.  The 
alarm  caused  by  this  inroad  of  foreigners  into  a  country  where 
they  had  hitherto  been  known  but  by  rumour,  and  where,  trust- 
ing to  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  the  inhabitants 
were  unprepared  with  the  means  of  defence,  was  at  first  so  ge- 
neral and  overwhelming,  that  scarce  any  resistance  was  made ; 
and  the  people  of  the  town,  unapprised  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  till  they  heard,  at  day-break,  the  clangor  of  the  English 
bugles  soundingf  in  their  streets,  became  helpless  victims  of 
the  rage  and  rapacity  of  the  soldiery.    It  happened  that  the 
pope's  legate,  cardinal  Vivian,  was  then  at  Downpatrick,  having 
arrived  there  a  short  time  before  from  Scotland;}  and  struck 
with  horror  at  this  unprovoked  aggression,  he  endeavoured  to 
mediate  terms  of  peace  between  the  two  parties;  proposing  that 
De  Courcy  should  withdraw  his  army  from  Ulidia,  on  condition 
of  the  prince  of  that  country  paying  tribute  to  Henry. 

This  oner  De  Courcy  sternly  refused ;  and  Vivian,  provoked 
by  such  gross  injustice,  now  strenuously  advised  the  Ulidian 
Prince,  and  even  besought  him,  as  he  valued  his  blessing,  to 
stand  up  manfully  in  defence  of  his  violated  territories.^  The 
panic  into  which  the  natives  had  at  first  been  thrown  having 
by  this  time  subsided,  a  large  tumultuary  force  was  collected, 
consisting  of  no  less,  it  is  said,  than  ten  thousand  men;  at  the 

Of  a2£!  *  LT,hh'  comPri,H  at  ***  scanty  of  Down,  and  wme  part, 

filt"Ad*°<iil'eipcc.tatuB,  P*Detravit,  ut  eivea,  roetu  Tacni,  Britannicaa  copias  iu 
I  Itooiam  influere  minime  somninrinl,  usqtie  e6  dnm,  in  variis  partibns  urbls  dis- 
carbah.  baccioarum  clangor  prima  lace  intonnit .»  Stanikurst,  \X 
reirinJIv  Lxpa*Uit  ?■  2  c-  16  Pu,ie,m  Neubrig.  I.  3.  c.  9  Letand  mistakenly 
tfch^  M  hav,nScoroe  to  ,re,aDd  ">  the  train  of  Fit*  Aldelm,  the  new  jua 

nedi^i?"'  f!,D*5Da/I,du™       patria  esse  dixit,  et  pugnaturis  cttm  obsecrationibus  be- 
1,11     i»uh*lm.  J\eubrtg.  ut  supra, 

II. 
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bead  of  which  the  king  marched  to  drive  the  enemy  from  bis 
capital.  De  Courcy,  however,  advanced  from  the  town  to 
meet  them,  and  a  hard-fought  battle  ensued,  in  which  this  lord 
himself  and  some  of  his  knights,  performed  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  rout  of  the  Irish/ 
In  the  course  of  the  action,  Malachy,  the  bishop  of  Down, 
was  taken  prisoner;  but,  through  the  intercession  of  the  car- 
dinal, was  again  set  at  liberty,  and  restored  to  his  see. 

With  the  superstition  common  to  most  of  the  heroes  of  that 
period,  De  Courcy  persuaded  himself  that  he  had,  by  this  expe- 
dition, fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  Merlin,  which  had  declared,  that 
a  white  knight,  sitting  on  a  white  horse,  and  bearing  birds 
on  his  shield,  would  be  the  first  that  with  force  of  arms  would 
enter  and  invade  Ulster.  The  important  battle,  also,  which  be 
had  now  gained,  was  the  same  predicted,  as  he  fancied,  in  one 
of  St.  Columba's  prophecies;  where  it  was  foretold,  that  so 
great  would  be  the  carnage  of  the  Irish,  that  the  enemy  would 
wade  up  to  the  knees  in  their  blood.  So  strongly  had  the  pre- 
dictions of  this  saint  affected  De  Courcy's  imagination,*}*  that 
he  always  carried  about  with  him  a  book,*):  in  the  Irish  language, 
wherein  they  were  written,  and  slept  with  it  under  his  pillow; 
regarding  these  prophecies  as  a  sort  of  "mirror"  of  the  won- 
drous achievements  he  was  himself  destined  to  perform.  In 
the  month  of  June  following,  De  Courcy  again  defeated  an  army 
of  the  Ullonians;  and  among  the  English  wounded  in  this 
second  conflict,  was  Armoric  of  St.  Laurence,  ancestor  of  the 
barons  of  Howth. 

While  John  de  Courcy  was  thus  overrunning  Ulster,  where 
his  small  force  had  extended  their  incursions  into  Dalriada 
and  Tyrone,  the  legate,  whose  mission,  notwithstanding  his 
generous  effort  in  favour  of  the  Ullonians,  had  for  its  object 

*  Adopting  the  improbable  statement  of  Giraldo*  respecting  this  battle,  that  the 
nomber  of  Irish  engaged  in  it  was  ten  thousand,  while  their  victors,  the  English,  were 
not  quite  four  hundred,  Stanihurst  yet  falls  into  the  gross  absurdity  of  praising  the 
militaiy  valour  on  both  sides  as  equal.  Thus,  for  the  mere  pleasure,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  turning  a  turgid  sentence,  he  says,  "Nulli  parti  militant  virtus  deest  sed 
victorias  elargitor  Dens,"  etc.  etc  Again,  M  Ultonienses, ut  est  hominam  genus  natura 
et  nso  valde  bellicosnm,  nam  conducti  in  armis  aevnm  agunt,  visis  Britannia,  non 
timide  ac  diffidenter,  sed  ordinate  et  audacter  processum  efficiont." 

f  According  to  Stanihurst,  John  de  Coorcy,  in  his  anxiety  to  adapt  these  pro- 
phecies to  himself,  took  the  uot  unskilful  mode  of  adapting  himself  to  the  prophe- 
cies; and,  with  that  view,  provided  for  his  own  equipment,  in  proceeding  to  Ulster, 
a  white  horse,  a  shield  with  bees  on  it,  and  all  the  other  foretold  appendages  of 
the  destined  conqueror  of  Ulidia  ;  so  that,  as  Stanihnrst  expresses  it,  M  he  sallied  forth 
like  an  actor,  diessed  to  perform  a  part : — ut  in  I  Honiara,  tanqnam  personalis  co- 
moedus,  advolarit  n 

%  "Ipse  vero  Joannes  librnm  nunc  proheticum  llabernice  scriptum  tanqnam  ope- 
rant suorom  speculum  pras  manibns  dicitnr  habuhue  "  Girald.  u  Ad  dormiendum 
proficisceos,  eundem  sub  cubiculnria  lecti  pulvino  collocaiet  "Stanihvr$1 
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to  forward  Henry's  designs  upon  Ireland,  proceeded  to  Dublin, 
and  there  convoked  a  general  council  of  bishops  and  abbots ;  in 
which,  setting  forth  the  right  of  dominion  over  that  country 
conferred  by  the  pope  upon  Henry,  he  impressed  on  them  the 
necessity  of  paying  obedience  to  such  high  authority  under  pain 
of  excommunication.  He  also,  among  other  regulations,  pro- 
mulgated at  this  council,  gave  leave  to  the  English  soldiers  to 
provide  themselves  with  victuals  for  their  expeditions  out  of 
the  churches,  into  which,  as  inviolable  sanctuaries,  they  used 
to  be  removed  by  the  natives; — merely  ordering,  that,  for  the 
provisions  thus  taken,  a  reasonable  price  should  be  paid  to  the 
rectors  of  the  churches. 

Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  this  council,  we  find  another 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  English,  and  under  circumstances 
peculiarly  disgraceful  to  most  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it. 
Some  bitter  quarrel  having  for  a  long  time  existed  between 
Roderic  O'Connor  and  his  eldest  son  Murtagh,  the  young  prince 
had  in  consequence  of  these  differences  fled  to  Dublin,  and  in- 
vited Fitz-Aldelm  to  make  war  upon  his  father,  offering  himself 
to  conduct  into  Gonnaught  the  army  destined  to  this  service. 
It  does  not  appear  that  there  had  been  on  the  part  of  Roderic 
any  violation  of  the  treaty  entered  into  with  Henry,  or  that,  by 
any  offensive  step  whatsoever,  he  had  given  provocation  to  the 
English  government.  The  hope  of  being  able,  however,  to  profit 
by  this  family  feud,  to  render  it  the  means  of  dividing  and  dis- 
tracting the  strength  of  Connaught,  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  that  province  for  Henry,  was  far  too  tempting 
to  be  easily  resisted.  Accordingly  Fitz-Aldelm,  though  drained 
already  of  a  part  of  his  army  by  the  detachment  led  into  Ulster 
by  De  Courcy,  was  yet  able  to  send,  under  Milo  de  Cogan,  in 
aid  of  the  unnatural  son's  treason,  a  force  of  horsemen  and 
archers,  amounting  to  more  than  500  men. 

Crossing  the  Shannon,  these  troops  advanced  as  far  as  Tuam, 
unresisted,  finding  neither  people  nor  provisions  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  way.  The  inhabitants  had  retired,  with  their 
families  and  cattle,  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  hills,  or  into  inac- 
cessible woods,  first  destroying  all  such  stores  of  provisions  as 
were  not  concealed  in  subterranean  granaries ;  and,  when  they 
had  not  time  to  remove  them  from  the  houses  and  churches, 
setting  fire  to  the  towns  themselves  in  which  these  structures 
stood,  and  thus  consuming  all  together.  So  completely  did  this 
mode  of  proceeding  distress  and  baffle  their  invaders,  that  at 
the  end  of  eight  days  they  were  compelled  to  return,  and 
without  having  gained  a  single  advantage.  On  approaching  the 
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Shannon,  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  Roderic  O'Conoor, 
who  had  waited  their  coming,  with  a  large  force,  in  a  wood 
not  far  from  that  river ;  and,  after  suffering  considerable  loss, 
they  at  length  forced  their  way,  and  succeeded  in  reaching 
Dublin.  Roderick  son,  the  traitor  Murtagh,  was  taken  prisoner 
in  this  action;  and  the  men  of  Connaught, — not  one  of  whom, 
it  appears,  had  followed  his  example  in  joining  the  foreigners, 
— delivered  him  up  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  who  pu- 
nished his  treason,  according  to  the  barbarous  fashion  of  those 
times,  by  depriving  him  of  his  eyes. 

To  a  mind  acute  as  was  that  of  Henry,  it  must  have  become, 
at  this  time,  sufficiently  manifest,  that  out  of  such  crude  and 
discordant  elements  as  were  now  conflicting  in  Ireland,  neither 
peace  nor  order  were  likely  soon  to  arise;  and  that  the  grasp 
of  one  strong  and  steady  hand,  acting  with  immediate,  not 
deputed  power,  and  coercing  all  parties  alike  into  obedience  and 
observance  of  justice,  presented  the  sole  means  or  hope  that 
human  policy  could  suggest  for  the  reduction  of  so  crude  and 
complicated  a  chaos  into  order.  Fated  as  Ireland  was  by  her 
position,  and  even  still  more  by  the  feuds  prevailing  among 
her  own  people,  to  become  subject  to  foreign  dominion,  the  pre- 
sence, for  a  few  years,  of  a  ruler  like  Henry  in  the  land,  with 
an  army  large  enough  to  render  resistance  hopeless,  would,  by 
lending  to  the  new  institutions  introduced  by  him  at  once 
enforcement  and  superintendence,  have  secured  both  their  re- 
ception by  the  country,  and  their  adaptation  to  its  peculiar  habits 
and  wants ;  and  in  this  manner,  perhaps,  the  euthanasia  of 
Ireland's  independence  might,  with  advantage  and  honour  to 
both  countries,  have  been  effected.  At  all  events,  the  world 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  spared  the  anomalous  spectacle 
that  has  been  ever  since  presented  by  the  two  nations; — the  one 
subjected,  without  being  subdued;  the  other  rulers,  but  not 
masters:  the  one  doomed  to  all  that  is  tumultuous  in  inde- 
pendence, without  its  freedom ;  the  other  endued  with  every 
attribute  of  despotism,  except  its  power. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Henry  was  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  value  of  Ireland,  to  have  taken  more  pains  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  English  power  in  that  kingdom,  bad 
the  cares  attendant  on  so  vast  an  extent  of  dominion,  and  the 
anxieties  caused  by  his  domestic  troubles,  allowed  him  the  lei- 
sure and  thought  requisite  for  such  a  task.  The  plan  which 
occurred  to  him  about  this  lime,  of  investing  his  youngest  son 
John  with  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  wish  to  supply,  as  far  as  was  practicable,  the 
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want  of  the  royal  presence  and  sanction,  in  the  administration 
of  that  country's  affairs/  He  might  also,  in  taking  this  step, 
have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  general  rage  for  subin- 
feudations which  naturally  prevailed  in  an  age  when  land  was 
regarded  as  a  source  more  of  power  than  of  revenue,  and 
which,  at  this  period,  had  converted  France  into  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  fiefs.  As  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  had 
originally  been  founded  on  a  grant  from  the  see  of  Rome,f  to 
the  same  source  he  now  thought  it  right  to  apply  for  approval 
of  the  intended  enfeoffment.^:  Permission  was  accordingly 
granted  to  him  by  Alexander  III.,  to  bestow  that  sovereignty 
either  upon  John,  or  any  other  of  his  sons  he  might  choose ; 
and,  also,  to  reduce  to  complete  obedience  such  chiefs  of  Ireland 
as  might  prove  refractory. 

In  prosecution  of  this  object,  Henry,  about  the  middle  of  May 
in  the  year  1 1 77,  assembled  a  council  of  prelates  and  barons  *•  »• 
at  Oxford,  and,  in  their  presence,  constituted  his  son  John  king 
of  Ireland. §  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  solemn  announce- 
ment of  his  title,  the  young  prince  was  never  afterwards,  in 
any  document  that  has  come  down  to  us,  styled  otherwise  than 
lord  of  Ireland,  and  earl  of  Moreton.  In  conformity  with  this 
change  in  the  tenure  by  which  that  realm  was  held,  Henry  con- 
firmed his  grant  of  Meath  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  by  a  new  charter, 
wherein  it  was  set  down  that  this  lord,  for  the  future,  was  to 
hold  that  province  under  him  and  his  son  ;  and  by  the  service, 
not,  as  before,  of  fifty  only,  but  of  a  hundred  knights.  He  also 
granted,  at  this  time,  to  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  and  Milo  deCogan, 
the  kingdom  of  Cork,  or,  as  it  was  otherwise  called,  of  Des- 
mond ;  to  be  held  of  him  and  his  son  John,  and  their  heirs, — 
with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  the  adjoining  can- 

*  "Some  method  to  supply,  so  far  as  it  could  be  supplied,  the  want  of  his  pre- 
sence, was  therefore  to  be  sought;  and  he  judged,  very  truly,  that  the  Irish  nation, 
accustomed  through  the  course  of  many  ages  to  be  governed  by  princes  of  as  ancient 
royal  blood  as  any  in  Europe,  would  not  easily  be  kept  patient  under  the  rule  of  his 
servants.''— Lore?  Lytielton,  Book  5. 

j  An  anonymous  writer  thus  puts  the  dilemma  in  which  those  kings  of  England 
were  involved,  who  set  forth  the  authority  of  Adrian's  Boll  as  the  ground  of  their 
claims  to  the  dominion  of  Ireland  : — M  Deinde  interrogo  Anglos  an  Henricos  ille 
secundas  acceperit  Iliberniam  sibi  et  successoribus  a  Romano  Pontifice  jura  feudali 
necne ?  Si  regant,  ad  quid  pro  se  citant  Bullam  ilia m  ?  Si  affirment,  ergo  Reges 
Anglise  sont  feudatarii  etvassalli.  Summi  Poniificis.  cujus  potestatem  ad  compri- 
mendum  regnum  agnoscunt,  et  in  casteris  regant."  Disputal  Apologetica  de  Jure 
regni  Hibernite     Francfourt,  1645. 

t  Perquisiverat  enim  ab  Alexandra  summo  Ponti6ce  quod  liceret  ei  (ilium  suum 
quern  veil,  t  regem  Hibernian  facere  et  similiter  coronare  ac  regis  potentes  ejusdem 
terras  qui  subjectionem  ei  facere  nolleut  debellara.— Bromton. 

§  "  Omnium  prefertus  est,  etc  Johaonem  filium  totius  Hiberuie  tegu/um  facit  " 
—Poly dare  Virgil. 
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treds,*  which  Henry  retained  in  his  own  hands,  but  of  which 
Fitz-Siephen  and  Cogan  were  to  have  the  custody  for  him.  It 
appears,  however,  that  notwithstanding  this  grant,  they  ac- 
quired, possession  of  but  a  small  part  of  that  territory ;  and  that, 
two  years  after,  they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with 
but  seven  cantreds  near  the  city  between  them  both,  while  no 
less  than  twenty-four  cantreds  remained  still  out  of  their  power, 
as  well  as  of  the  king's,— not  having  yet  been  brought  under 
subjection. 

A  grant  which  proved,  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  rather 
nominal  than  real,  was  that  which  Henry  made,  some  time  after, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Limerick,  or  North  Munster,  to  the  two  bro- 
thers of  the  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  Josselin  de  Pumerai,  their 
nephew.  As  the  granted  territory  was  still  in  the  possession 
of  its  rightful  ruler,  Donald  O'Brien,  who  had  shown  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  defend  it  to  the  last,  these  English  lords 
deemed  it  most  prudent  to  decline  so  precarious  a  gift.f  The 
same  principality,  however,  was  again  made  the  subject  of  a 
grant  by  Henry,  who  bestowed  it  as  a  fief,  to  be  held  of  him 
and  his  son,  on  Philip  de  Braosa ;  and  this  baron,  aided  by 
De  Cogan,  and  Fitz-Stephen,  marched  an  army  towards  the 
Shannon,  with  the  view  of  seizing  upon  Limerick.  But  the 
inhabitants  had  determined  to  sacrifice  the  city  rather  than 
suffer  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English;  and  when  he  ad- 

*  According  toGiraldus,  ucantred  was  such  a  portion  of  land  as  usually  contaius 
a  hundred  towns:  no  that,  says  Ware,  "the  quantity  of  a  cantred  or  century,  which 
is  the  same  with  the  Saxon  hundred,  is  oo  way  ascertained  by  any  fixed  measure  ;  and, 
as  the  quantity  of  a  cantred  is  variable  and  incertain,  so  also  is  the  quantity  of  a 
carucnte.  or  plow-land,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  nature  or  quality 
of  the  soil ;  though  it  is  commonly  reported  to  be  such  a  portion  of  land  as  can  give 
employment  to  one  plow  through  the  year."  In  a  registry  of  the  Abbey  of  Duiak, 
Connaught  is  said  to  contain  only  25  cantreds.  .  . 

The  Welsh  had  anciently  the  territorial  division  of  cantrefs,  every  caotref  containing 
a  hundred  towns,  or  25,600  acres  —Leges  IVallic*,  quoted  by  Turner,  book  1&. 
c.  3. 

The  division  of  the  people  into  hundreds  appears  to  have  been  a  custom  of  the 
ancient  Germans  {German.  Tacit.),  though  Murphy,  in  his  diffuse  translation  of 
the  words  ucenteni  ex  singulis  pagis  aunt,"  has  taken  for  granted  much  more  than 
the  passage  implies  M  Each  canton."  he  makes  Tacitossay,  ueeudsa  hundred  ;— 
from  that  circumstance  called  hnudredors  by  the  army." 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr  Muuk  Mason,  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  cantreds, 
are  curious  : — "  There  are  strong  presumptions,  arising  from  the  Irish  Topography 
of  (J i raid.  Cambrens.,  written  about  1185,  and  from  other  incontrovertible  evidences, 
that  a  rude  survey  of  Ireland  was  made  by  Henry  II.,  in  imitation  of  Doounday- 
Book.  Girald.,  speaking  of  the  ancient  regal  divisions  of  Ireland  into  five  portions, 
observes,  that  each  part  contains  32  cantreds.  When  we  reflect  on  the  technical 
word  he  uses,  we  may  be  sure  that  some  degree  of  accuracy  was  attended  to,  for 
everj  cantred  contained  32  townlands,  and  every  townland  e'ight  carncates."  Pa- 
rochial Survey. 

'  u  Et  ideo  ma  lime  prarfati  ruilites  regoam  illod  de  Limeric  habere  nolueruut,  quia 
non  dum  erat  adquisitum,  nec  subjectum  dominio  domini  regis."— Benedict  Albaf 
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vanced  to  the  margin  of  the  river,  he  beheld  Limerick  all  in 
flames.  Struck  by  the  determined  resolution  which  this  act  of 
despair  implied,  De  Braosa,  though  naturally,  as  we  are  told, 
not  wanting  in  courage,  hesitated  to  advance.  In  vain  did  his 
confederates,  De  Cogan  and  Fitz- Stephen,  who  were  well  ac- 
customed to  such  scenes,  urged  him  to  accompany  them  across 
the  river,  and  offered  to  build  for  him  a  fort,  on  the  other  side, 
from  whence  he  could  command  the  city.  Between  his  own 
fears  *  and  those  of  his  followers— who  were  the  very  refuse, 
it  appears,  of  the  population  of  South  Wales — a  general  panic 
sprung  up  among  them;  and,  exhibiting  a  rare  instance,  it  must 
be  owned,  of  want  of  courage  among  the  English  adventurers, 
they  returned,  disheartened  and  ra  so  far  disgraced,  to  rejoin 
their  countrymen  at  Cork. 

Besides  the  above  mentioned  grants  proceeding  immediately 
from  the  crown,  there  were  also  lands  parcelled  out,  by  subinfeu- 
dation, from  these  several  territories,  by  which  a  number  of  the 
other  lords  engaged  in  these  wars  were  amply  enriched  and 
aggrandised.  Thus  to  Gilbert  de  Nogent,  the  founder  of  the 
noble  family  of  West meath,  Hughde  Lacy  conveyed,  by  charter, 
the  land,  or,  as  afterwards  called,  barony  of  Delvin,  containing 
about  20,000  acres;  while,  at  the  same  time,  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  out  of  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  him  in 
Cork,  conveyed  to  his  nephew,  Philip  de  Barry,  three  cantreds,. 
called  Olethan,  besides  two  other  cantreds  elsewhere;  in  right 
of  which  baronies,  the  family  of  De  Barry  always  ranked  as 
parliamentary  peers,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  elevated 
to  an  earldom. 

Being  found  deficient  in  the  military  talents  which  the  office 
of  deputy  required,  William  Fitz-Aldelm  was,  in  the  years  1 178, 
removed  from  the  post,  and  Hugh  de  Lacy  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. Besides  the  causes  already  assigned  for  the  unpopula- 
rity of  his  administration,  there  are  grounds  for  suspecting  that 
his  having  adopted  a  somewhat  more  just  and  conciliatory  policy 
towards  the  Irish,  was  not  among  the  least  of  those  offences  by 
which  he  forfeited  the  good  will  of  the  colonists ;  and  that,  even 
thus  early,  anyshow  of  consideration  for  the  rights  and  comforts 
of  the  natives  was  beginning  to  be  regarded  with  fear  and  jea- 
lousy, as  a  species  of  treason  towards  their  masters.  "  He  was 
the  flatterer,"  says  Giraldus,  "  of  rebels,  and  full  of  courtesy 

•  "Their  opinion  might  b«  prudent,"  says  lord  Lytlelton,  "yet  it  was  not  in  the 
spiritof  the  English  chivalry,  which  had  enabled  a  few  adventurer*  of  that  nation, 
with  infinite  odds  against  them,  to  make  and  keep  snch  great  conquests,  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland." 
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towards  (he  foe."*  '*  He  was  a  friend,"  says  another,  "  to  the 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  a  foe  to  its  friends. "  *{*  The  charge 
advanced  against  him  of  having  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
bribes  from  the  Irish,  may  have  had  its  origin  probably  in  some 
acts  of  kindness  which  he  is  said  to  have  performed  towards  the 
natives,  and  which  bis  less  liberal  countrymen  endeavoured  to 
tarnish  by  assigning  such  unworthy  motives  for  them. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that,  in  the  peculiar  view 
here  taken  of  Fitz-AI del m's  policy,  I  have  been  led  solely  by  my 
own  conjectures,  and  by  the  deductions  which,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  very  nature  and  terms  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him.  That  he  had  not  forfeited  much  of 
the  royal  favour  by  bis  administration,  appears  from  bis  appoint- 
ment, at  this  time,  to  the  custody  of  Leinsler;  that  province 
having,  on  the  decease  of  Earl  Strongbow,  fallen  to  the  king,  as 
supreme  lord  of  the  fief,  during  the  infancy  of  the  heir.  In  like 
manner,  Wexford,  which  had  originally  been  given  to  Fitz- 
Aldelm,  and  then  afterwards  transferred  to  Strongbow,  was 
now  restored  to  her  former  lord ;  while  at  the  same  time  Water- 
ford,  with  its  dependencies,  was  entrusted  by  the  king  to  Robert 
Poer. 

The  event,  during  Fitz-Aldelm's  administration,  to  which  the 
natives  attached  most  importance,  was  the  removal,  by  bis  or- 
ders, of  the  celebrated  Staff  of  Jesus  from  Armagh  to  Dublin. 
This  staff  or  crosier,  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  to  St. 
Patrick,:):  and  which  St  Bernard  describes  as  being,  in  his 
time,  covered  over  with  gold  and  set  with  precious  gems,  had 
been  for  many  ages  an  object  of  veneration  with  the  people; 
and  its  removal  now,  from  the  cathedral  of  Armagh  to  that 
of  Dublin,  was  but  a  part  of  the  policy  pursued  afterwards  by 
the  English,  of  concentrating,  as  much  as  was  possible,  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  Church  in  Dublin,  and  diverting  it, 
in  proportion,  from  the  see  of  Armagh.  Fitz-Aldelm  was  also 
the  founder,  by  order  of  King  Henry,  of  the  famous  abbey  of 
St.  Thomas  the  martyr  (i.  e.  Becket),  near  Dublin,  on  the  site 
now  called  Thomas  Court. 


*  "  Rebellium  blanditor  hoati  snaviaMinaa."  Bib.  Erpug.  I.  3.  c  16. 

t."  Reipublicw  inimicis  amicus,  reipublicas  amicia  immicui."  —  Stanihurst,<u 
Hfb.  I  lib.  1.  4. 

$  One  of  the  usurpers  of  the  see  of  Armagh,  Nigel  M'Aid,  carried  off  with  him, 
on  being  removed,  both  this  Staff,  as  we  are  told  by  St.  Bernard,  and  the  text  of  the 
Gospels  which  had  belonged  to  St.  Patrick  ;  and  such  waa  the  reverence  io  whioh 
these  two  reliqnea  were  regarded  by  the  people,  that  whoever  had  them  in  hi*  poaaea- 
»iou  was  regarded  aa  the  rightful  claimant  to  the  tee. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

John  de  Courcy  defeated  in  Ulater.— De  Lacy  again  entrusted  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Death  of  St.  Laurence. — Succeeded  in  the  See  of  Dublin  by  John  Coming. 

—Murder  of  Milo  de  Cogan  and  Fits-Stephen's  Son. — Arrival  of  Phibp  Barry  and 
his  Brother  Gerald.— Hervey  of  Mooot  Maurice  retires  into  a  Monastery  — Dis- 
sension* in  the  Family  of  Roderic  O'Connor. — Philip  of  Worcester  appointed 
Deputy. — Prince  John  sent  to  Ireland  with  a  large  Army. — Insolence  of  his  Fol- 
lowers to  the  Irish  Chiefs. — A  Spirit  of  Insurrection  raised  throughout  Ireland. — 
Forts  built  by  the  English. -Successfully  attacked  by  the  Irish,  and  several  Barons 
slain.-John  loses  almost  the  whole  of  his  Army.-ls  recalled  by  Henry. 

John  De  Courcy,  who  still  continued  his  warfare  in  Ulster, 
met,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  with  a  severe  check.  He  had 
taken,  in  a  predatory  incursion  into  Louth,  a  vast  number  of 
cattle,  and  was  driving  them  from  thence  to  his  own  quarters, 
when  he  found  himself  attacked  by  the  two  princes  of  Oriel 
and  of  Ulla ;  and  after  a  sharp  conflict,  in  which  the  greater 
number  of  his  troops  were  cutoff,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  attended 
by  only  eleven  horsemen,  and  continued  his  retreat  for  two  days 
and  two  nights,  without  either  food  or  rest,  till  he  reached  his 
own  castle  near  Downpatrick.  He  was  likewise  unsuccessful 
in  another  incursion  which  he  made  the  same  year  into  Dala- 
radia. 

How  individious  and  difficult  was  the  task  of  administering 
the  country's  affairs,  may  be  judged  from  the  short  period  during 
which  each  of  the  deputies  was  allowed  to  remain  in  office. 
The  odium  excited,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Fitz-Aldelm's  measures, 
had  induced  the  king  to  recall  him  ;  and  now  the  popularity  of 
his  successor,  awakening  in  a  like  degree  the  royal  jealousy, 
led  to  a  similar  result.  Hugh  de  Lacy  was,  this  year,  removed 
from  the  government,  and  the  office  of  deputy  committed  to  the 
joint  care  of  John,  constable  of  Cheshire,  and  Richard,  bishop 
of  Coventry. 

Among  (hose  acts  of  De  Lacy  which  had  aroused  in  the  king 
suspicions  of  his  harbouring  high  and  ambitious  views,  was  the 
marriage  he  had  lately  contracted,  and  without  asking  the  royal 
permission,  with  the  daughter  of  Roderic,  king  of  Connaught. 
But  the  exclusion  of  this  lord  from  the  favour  of  his  sovereign, 
was,  for  the  present,  but  of  short  duration.  The  ready  submis- 
sion with  which  he  had  yielded  to  his  unjust  dismissal  from 
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office,  and  the  clear  explanations  he  was  able  to  give  of  the  whole 
of  his  conduct,  completely  dissipated  the  king's  suspicions,  and 
after  but  three  months'  deprivation  of  office,  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  government ; — Robert  of  Shrewsbury  being  sent  with 
him,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  act  as  his  counsellor  and  as- 
sistant, and  be  the  witness,  or,  in  plain  language,  spy,  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.* 

During  the  remainder  of  his  administration,  De  Lacy  was 
chiefly  employed  in  building  castles  for  the  protection  of  Leinster, 
having  already  sufficiently  fortified  his  own  territory  of  Meath ; 
and  more  than  a  dozen  names  of  places,  where  he  now  erected 
castles,  will  be  found  enumerated  bv  the  chronicler.  To  this 
baron's  government,  at  the  different  periods  of  bis  office,  has 
been  attributed  the  singular  good  fortune  of  having  been  po- 
pular alike  with  the  English  settlers  and  the  natives;  and  his 
kind  and  liberal  treatment  of  the  latter  is  assigned  by  Giraldus 
as  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  suspicion  entertained  of  his  har- 
bouring ambitious  designs  upon  the  country: — so  difficult  was 
it  to  depart  with  impunity  from  that  general  system  of  force  and 
rapine  upon  which  the  settlement  was,  from  the  first,  founded, 
and  by  which  alone,  it  was  thought,  its  safety  and  interests  could 
he  upheld.  Even  De  Lacy  himself,  who  was,  perhaps,  praise- 
worthy only  as  compared  with  his  associates,  is  allowed  by 
the  same  favourable  painter  of  his  character  to  have  been  guilty, 
occasionally,  of  injustice  and  tyranny,  as  well  as  the  rest.  "  By 
oppressing  others  with  a  strong  hand,"  says  Giraldus,f  "he 
amply  enriched  his  own  followers." 

In  this  year,  the  saint  and  patriot,  Laurence  OToole,  died  at 
the  monastery  of  Augum,  now  Eu,  on  the  borders  of  Nor- 
mandy. He  had  been,  in  the  preceding  year,  one  of  ihe  six 
Irish  prelates  who  attended  the  general  council  of  Lateran4 

*  "  Qui  Regis  ex  parte  coadjutor  ei  et  consiliarius,  opernmque  saorum  testis 
existeret."  Hibem.  Expugnat.  1.  2.  c.  22.  Leland  adds,  that  it  was  at  Lacy'a  own 
request  this  "  inspector"  was  seat  with  him,  in  order  "  that  the  king  might  be  thus 
authentically  informed  of  all  his  conduct,"  etc.  etc.  Lelaud,  who  abounds  in  this 
sort  of  secret  information,  refers,  in  the  present  instance,  to  Stanihurst  as  hw 
authority ;  but  Stanihurst  says  nothiug  whatever  of  any  such  request  having  been 
made. 

•\  "  Tam  ampla  manu  alios  opprimendo  suos  obiqtie  dictavit."  Hooker  entirely 
omits,  in  bis  translation,  this  single  dark  shade  thrown  into  De  Lacy'a  character 
by  the  chronicler. 

t  "  The  other  five  were,  Catholicus,  of  Tnam ;  Constantine  O'Brian,  of  KillaW ; 
Felix,  of  I.ismore;  Augnatos,  of  Waterford ;  and  Bnctius,  of  Limenck.  Tb<- 
bull  granted  on  this  occasion,  which  is  curious,  as  showing  how  richly  endowed  the 
see  of  Dublin  was  at  that  period,  may  be  found  in  Usher's  Sylloge.  No.  xlviii 
Fleury  mentions  (Hut.  Eccletiast.  1  73  §  24  ),  that  one  of  the  Irish  bishops  present 
at  this  council  had  for  his  sole  means  of  subsistence  the  milk  of  three  cows.   It  «R 

Eears,  from  Hoveden,  that  there  were  present  at  the  council  several  other  lnsto 
i shops,  besides  the  six  just  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  one  of  those 
that  the  above  improbable  tale  is  related    See  Lanigan,  chap.  29.  §  14.  note  96. 
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and  bad  then  received  from  the  pope,  Alexander  III.,  who  had 
treated  him  with  the  distinction  and  kindness  due  to  his  high 
character,  a  bull  confirming  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
church  of  Dublin,  over  the  sees  of  Glendalough,  Kildare,  Ferns, 
Leighlin  and  Ossory.  Some  peculiar  privileges  which,  in  his 
zeal  for  Ireland,  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  thalcouncil, 
were  resented,  it  seems,  by  Henry,  as  derogatory  to  his  royal 
dignity ;  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  for  the 
statement,  advanced  by  some  writers,  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  offence,  he  was  forbidden  by  the  king  to  return  to  Ireland ; 
as  we  find  him,  after  that  period,  employed  actively  in  the  care 
of  his  diocese  and  province,  and  dispensing  those  charities  and 
hospitalities  around  him,  which  appear  to  have  been  as  princely 
in  their  extent  as  they  were  evidently  pure  and  unostentatious 
in  their  motive.  In  the  course  of  the  year  he  had  accompanied  a-  d. 
to  England  a  son  of  Roderic  O'Connor,  who  had  been  sent  as 
a  hostage  to  Henry  for  the  payment  of  the  tribute  stipulated 
between  his  father  and  that  prince/  Passing  afterwards  into 
France,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  when  arrived  on  the  frontiers 
of  Normandy,  and- expired  the  14th  of  November,  1180. 

This  pions  and  eminent  prelate,  who  was  styled,  as  St.Ber- 
nard  tells  us,  "the  Father  of  his  country ,"f  was  of  the  illustrious 
house  of  the  OTuathals,  being  the  youngest  son  of  Murchertach 
OTuathal,  prince  of  Imaile,^  or,  as  usually  called,  the  glen  ol 

'  "  Item,  eodem,  anno  1180,  Laurencius  Duvelinensis  Archiep.  qui  ad  Dominant 
regem  in  Normanniam  transfretaverat,  adducens  secum  filiom  Roaerici  Reg.  Con- 
nact.  qnemidem  Rex  miaerat  Domin.  auo  Reg.  Anglise,  remanstinim  aibi  in  obsidem 
super  pactia  inter  eos  contracts  de  tribute  tiibernie  solveodo."  Benedict.  Abbas. 

+  "  Pater  patrias  dictus." 

i  In  the  very  acarce  work  of  Thomas  Carve,  of  Tipperary,  entitled  Lyra, 
sive  Anacep/talteosis  Hibemica,  I  find,  in  allusion  to  St.  Laurence's  royal  descent, 

Regius  hoc  aaget  patrnm  Laurentiua  agmen, 
Eternum  aedis  Dubliniensis  bonus. 

Also  in  a  pastoral  letter  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV,  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and 
binhopa  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1741,  the  fame  of  St.  Laurence  is  thua  commemorated : 
— u  Sed  et  sinceriora  percurrite  S.  Lanrentii  Arch.  Dublin,  quern  regis  sanguine 
ortum  legatam  apostol.  in  tliberniam  Alexand.  Ill  predecessor  noater,  in  concilio 
Lateranensi  II  I.  aelegit,  etc.  Atque  inde  facile  intelhgatia  quas  qnantaque  pro  Orege 
wo  vir  apoatolicua  fecerit  atque  pertulerit.*'  It  is  not  true,  however,  aa  stated  here, 
that  St.  Laurence  was  ever  appointed  legate  to  Ireland.  A  hymn  on  St  Laurence, 
given  in  Thomas  De  Burgh  a  Ojficia  Propria  Sanctorum  Hibernite,  and  more 
worthy  of  notice  for  its  truth  than  its  poetry,  contains  the  following  deserved  tribute 
te  the  public  character  of  this  eminent  man  : — 

Non  favor  regum,  neqoe  te  tumultus 
Plebis  insane,  lua  sed  tot  annis 
Nota,  Laurenti,  Fietas  ad  altos 
Vexit  honores. 

It  has  been  my  object,  in  this  note,  to  collect  together  a  few  of  the  proofs  of  this 
eminent  lrinhroan  M  celebrity,  which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr  Lanigan  and 
oihera.   To  the  forthcoming,  "  Memoirs  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,"  by  Mr 
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lmaile,  in  the  now  county  of  Wicklow.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was,  by  his  own  desire,  dedicated  to  the  ecclesiastical  state; 
and,  under  the  care  of  the  bishop  of  Glendalough,  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  learning  and  piety.  When  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  he  .was  selected  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  that 
place,  which  was  distinct  from  the  episcopal  see,  and  became, 
within  a  few  years,  successively  bishop  of  Glendalough  and 
archbishop  of  Dublin.  The  holy  seclusion  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Lakes,  where  so  large  a  portion  of  his  earlier  days  had  been 
passed,  still  continued  to  retain  a  charm  for  him  through  life ; 
and  it  was  his  delight  when  engaged  in  the  cares  of  his' 
archbishopric,  to  retire  occasionally  to  Glendalough,  and  there, 
in  a  cave  which  had  been  used  as  an  oratory  by  St.  Kevin,  to 
pass  whole  weeks  in  lonely  prayer  and  contemplation.* 

The  share  taken  by  him  in  all  the  most  important  trans- 
actions connected  with  Ireland  which  occurred  during  his 
public  life,  has  already,  from  time  to  time,  been  noticed  in  the 
preceding  pages;  and  it  redounds  scarcely  less  to  the  credit  of 
the  English  authorities,  than  to  the  honour  of  his  own  high  cha- 
racter, that,  notwithstanding  his  proclaimed  zeal  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  native  land,  and  the  efforts  made  by  him  to 
awaken  in  his  countrymen  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  fo- 
reigner, he  should  yet  have  been  selected  for  so  many  important 
and  delicate  missions  to  the  English  court;  and,  though  naturally 
regarded  with  jealous  suspicion  by  the  king,  should  have  re- 
mained to  the  last  in  undisturbed  possession  both  of  his  po- 
pularity and  his  honours.    Even  by  the  slanderer  of  all  other 
persons  and  things  belonging  to  Ireland,  Laurence  is  pronounced 
to  have  been  a  "just  and  a  good  man."f  An  ardent  lover 
of  his  ill-fated  country,  he  felt  but  the  more  poignantly  those 
wretched  feuds  and  unnatural  treacheries  of  her  own  sons, 
which  were  now  cooperating  so  fatally  with  the  enemy,  in 
reducing  her  to  complete  degradation  and  ruin ;  and,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in  the 


!>•  Alton,  we  may  look  with  the  confidence  which  that  gentleman'*  knowledge  of 
our  history ■and  antiquities  inspires,  for  a  fuller  and  more  interesting  account  ol  the 
urlair* ,  of  the  Irish  Church  thau  has  yet  appeared. 

9  Vit.  Laurent  ap  Messingham. 
Hibim  ^ErpugMt0^ eDsijJEPiscol>08i vir  btmus  andjoataa."— Girald.  Cambrena. 

The  author  of  his  life,  published  in  Messingham's  Florilegium,  speaks  of  his  mu- 
nificence in  entertaining  the  rich,  as  well  as  of  his  charity  in  feeding  and  suc- 
couring the  poor.  Every  day  ha  took  care  to  see  fed  in  his  owd  presence  from 
miny  to  sixty  poor  persons;  and,  daring  a  famine  which  lasted  for  three  years,  be 
«a.yf  d.a,'y  to  500  people,  besides  supplying  300  more  throughout  his  diocese 
with  clothes,  provisions,  and  other  neceaaarW  It  is  added,  that,  during  this  netere 
tunc,  20Q i  children  were  left  at  the  door  of  his  residence, all  of  whom  were  protected 
and  provided  lor  by  his  care. 
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Irish  language,  "  Ah,  foolish  and  senseless  people,  what  is  now 
to  become  of  you?  Who  will  now  cure  your  misfortunes? 
Who  will  heal  you?*1  When  reminded  on  his  deathbed  of  the 
propriety  of  making  his  will,  he  answered,  "God  knows,  I  have 
not  at  this  moment  so  much  as  a  penny  under  the  sun.'** 
His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the  church  of 
Augum,  where  they  lay  till  the  year  of  his  canonization,  by 
Honorius  HI.,  a.  d.  1226,  when,  with  great  solemnity,  they  were 
placed  over  the  high  altar,  and  preserved  in  a  silver  shrine ; 
some  of  his  reliquesf  having  been  sent  to  Christ  Church,  in 
Dublin,  and  some  to  different  places  in  France. 

Immediately  on  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Laurence's  death, 
Henry,  in  exercise  of  the  rights  which  he  held  over  Ireland, 
as  a  realm  annexed  to  the  English  crown,  took  the  vacant 
archbishopric  into  his  own  custody,  and  despatched  Jeffery 
de  la  Hay,  his  chaplain,  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
on  the  revenues  of  the  see  and  collecting  them  into  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  likewise  called  together  at  Evesham,  in  Worcester, 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Dublin,  by  whom,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, a  learned  Englishman,  John  Cuming,  who  bad 
served  him  in  a  clerical  capacity,  was  elected  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Still  more  to  strengthen  the  English  influence  in  that 
country,  a  bull  was  procured  in  the  following  year  from  pope 
Lucius  III. ,  exempting  the  diocese  of  Dublin  from  a  great  part 
of  the  jurisdiction  hitherto  exercised  over  it  by  the  see  of  Ar- 
magh. This  memorable  bull,  the  immediate  purpose  of  which 
was  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  but 
which  had  also,  probably,  in  view  the  object  of  transferring, 
at  some  future  time,  the  primacy  to  the  seat  of  the  English 
power,  Dublin,  became,  in  after  ages,  a  subject  of  fierce  and 
voluminous  controversy  between  the  two  sees. 

One  of  the  earliest,  and  not  least  chivalrous,  of  the  English 
adventurers,  Milo  de  Cogan,  who  had  remained,  jointly  with  his 
brother  in  arms,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  territory  granted  to  them  in  Desmond,  fell  a  victim  at  this 
time  to  an  act  of  the  most  foul  and  revolting  treachery.  Ac- 
companied by  a  young  and  valiant  son  of  Fitz-Stephen,  who 
had  lately  married  his  daughter,  De  Cogan  was  on  his  way  to 
a  conference  with  some  citizens  of  Waterford,  which  was  to 
be  held  on  a  plain  near  Lismore,  when  be  was  suddenly 

•  VH.  8.  Laurent. 

t  In  the  Office  quoted  by  Harris,  containing  a  description  of  these  reliquea. 
it  it  mid  that  "  the  head  in  kept  in  a  silver  case,  with  a  crystal  over  it,  through 
which  may  be  seen  the  mark  of  the  wound  given  him  by  the  madman  at  Canter- 
bury. "—Ware'.  Bithop*, 
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attacked  by  a  band  of  Irish,  armed  with  axes,  under  a  chieftain 
of  the  district,  named  MacTyre,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited 
to  pass  that  night  under  his  roof.  Whether  from  some  sudden 
cause  of  anger,  or,  as  would  seem  by  the  sequel,  from  a 
preconcerted  design,  this  chief  came  unawares  upon  De 
Cogan,  as  he  was  sitting  carelessly  with  the  young  Fitz-Stephen 
and  four  other  knights  upon  the  grass,  and  barbarously  mur- 
dered the  whole  party. 
A  D  Scarcely  had  the  news  of  this  event  reached  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  who  was  then  in  Cork,  when,  as  if  the  murder  had 
been  meant  as  a  signal  for  general  revolt,  almost  all  the 
chieftains  of  Munster  rose  up  in  arms,  and  a  vast  multitude  of 
the  people  of  Desmond,  under  their  king,  Dermod  Marcarthy, 
laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Cork.  In  this  emergency,  Raymond 
le  Gros,  apprised  of  the  danger  of  his  kinsman,  embarked  from 
Wexford  with  a  band  of  twenty  select  knights,  and  about  a 
hundred  other  soldiers,  partly  horsemen,  partly  archers,  and 
sailing  along  the  coast  to  Cork,  the  Irish  having  no  fleet  to 
guard  their  shores,  arrived  but  just  in  time  to  succour  Fitz- 
Stephen,  to  enable  him  to  repel  his  assailants,  and  force  them 
to  raise  the  siege. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  of  these  events  reached  Henry,  he 
sent  over  Richard  de  Cogan,  the  brother  of  the  deceased  Milo, 
to  take  his  place  as  the  associate  of  Fitz-Stephen  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  with  this  officer  was  sent  a  chosen  body  of  troops 
for  the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison.  Shortly  after,  a  still 
further  addition  was  made  to  the  military  strength  of  the 
province,  by  the  landing  of  Philip  Barry,  a  nephew  of  Fitz- 
Stephen,  with  a  considerable  force,  from  Wales.  Besides  the 
object  of  assisting  his  relative,  Barry  had  also  in  view  the 
securing  to  himself  some  lands  which  Fitz-Stephen  bad  granted 
to  him  in  Olethan,  a  tract  lying  between  Cork  and  Youghal. 
He  was  accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  his  brother  Gerald 
Barry,  a  personage  better  known  to  fame  as  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  having  connected  his  name  inseparably  with  this  period 
of  our  history,  notwithstanding  the  strange  heap  of  garrulous 
fiction  and  slander  which  he  has  mixed  up  with  his  otherwise 
useful,  and  in  general  trustworthy,  records  of  the  first  trans- 
actions and  adventures  of  the  English  settlers  in  this  country/ 
While  of  the  earliest  of  these  adventurers  one  or  two,  as 

•  Ware,  Annals,  at  the  year  1183.— Some  writers,  and  among  others  Prynne, 
erroneously  suppose  Giraldus  to  have  accompanied  Henryinto  Ireland.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  synod  of  Cashel,  Prynne  says,  6  to  which  (deirus)  they  all  promised 
conformity,  and  to  observe  I  hem  for  time  to  come,  as  Giraldus  CambreosU  there 
present  and  other  historians  relate."— On  the  ln*tiiut«$,  c.  76*. 
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we  have  seen,  bad  been  carried  off  by  death,  and  most  of  the 
others  still  passed  their  lives  in  perpetual  warfare,  Hervey 
of  Mount  Maurice,  who  had  once  been  as  stirring  on  the  scene 
as  any,  now  withdrew  from  the  turmoils  of  war  to  a  life  of 
religious  seclusion ;  and,  after  having  in  the  year  1 182  founded 
and  endowed  the  abbey  of  Dunbrody,  one  of  the  finest  eccle- 
siastical edifices  in  the  country,  he  about  this  time  assumed  the 
monk's  habit,  and  entered  into  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church, 
in  Canterbury/  The  zeal  for  founding  religious  houses  had 
begun  to  prevail  at  this  time  extensively  among  the  great  Eng- 
lish lords ;  who,  while  with  one  hand  they  oppressed  and 
plundered  the  miserable  clergy,  and  despoiled  the  cathedrals  of 
their  possessions,  made,  with  the  other,  as  they  thought,  full 
atonement  for  their  sacrilegious  spoliations,  by  calling  into 
existence  endowments  and  structures  on  which  their  own 
names  were  to  be  imprinted,  and  in  which  vanity  had,  at 
least,  as  much  share  as  any  real  religious  feeling.  About  the 
same  time  with  Dunbrody  abbey,  were  erected  in  Meath,  by 
Hugh  De  Lacy,  two  monasteries  for  Augustin  canons;  one  at 
Duleek,  and  the  other  at  Colp,  called  anciently  lnvercolpa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Boyne.  j* 

Among  the  devout  soldiers  who  thus  employed  themselves  in 
alternately  plundering  and  founding  religious  houses,  John  de 
Courcy  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous;  having  founded  the 
Benedictine  priory  of  the  island  of  Neddrum,  somewhere  off  the 
coast  of  Down;  and  also  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  in 
that  county,  for  a  branch  of  the  Augustin  canons,  called 
Cruciferi.  This  lord  also  turned  the  secular  canons  out  of  the 
cathedral  of  Down,  and  introduced  in  their  place  Benedictine 
monks,  from  St.  Werburgh's,  in  Chester ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  got  the  dedication  title  of  the  cathedral  changed  from 

*  Ware,  Antia  chap.  36  — Archdalt,  Monast.  Hib  ,  at  Dunbrody.  On  giving  up 
his  commission  in  the  army,  says  Mr.  Shaw  Maaoo,  Hervev  w  parcelled  oat  the 
portion  of  land  allotted  to  him  from  the  water  of  Wesford  toJterapul  (Campilc)  Pill 
along  the  sea-coast,  for  a  certain  short  apace  in  the  country,  amongst  his  followers, 
retaining  to  himself  that  portion  of  it  now  called  the  Union  of  St  James's ;  and  on 
this  he  founded  the  abbey,  dedicated  it  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Haul,  and  established 
there  the  order  of  Cisiertian  or  Bernardine  monks."  Mr.  Mason  adds,  that  Hervey 
became  himself  the  first  abbot  of  Dunbrody ;  but  1  do  not  find  this  fart  stated  by 
either  Ware,  Archdall,  or  Lanigan.  For  a  description  of  the  present  remains  ul 
this  noble  abbey,  see  Brewer's  Beauties  of  Ireland. 

u  Lea  domaines  do  connetable  Herve  de  Montmorency  en  Irlaode,  si  Ton  en 
eicepte  ses  donations  a  l'abbaye  de  Dunbrody,  ont  tons  passe  a  son  neveu  et  hoir 
Geoffroy,  seigneur  de  Muriscis,  vice  roi  d'lrlande,  en  12I5.M — Les  Montmorency  de 
France  et  d'lrlande. 

f  "The  walls  of  the  church  heie,"  aays  Seward,  "  in  ruins,  are  still  to  be  seen,  the 
arches  cf  which  are  both  in  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  style ;  and  the  east  window,  which 
appears  older  than  the  rest,  is  supposed  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  abbey.  Ou  the 
north  side  is  a  small  chapel,  and  to  the  south  two  other  chapels,  one  of  which  is  at 
present  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of  Bellew  "-Topograph  Uibern  .  17%. 
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that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  that  of  St.  Patrick,— a  step  super- 
stitiously  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  that 
afterwards  happened  to  De  Courcy. 

The  disgraceful  feuds  which  had  so  long  distracted  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  Roderic  O'Connor  still  continued  to  rage  as 
violently  as  ever;  but,  in  order  to  understand  clearly  their 
origin,  some  brief  explanation  is  necessary.   According  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  Ireland,  whenever  a  provincial  king  was 
elected  to  the  supreme  throne,  he  resigned  the  crown  of  the 
province  to  one  of  his  sons,  or  else  to  some  other  of  hid  km 
who  was  entitled  as  well  as  qualified  to  govern.    So  tottering, 
however,  was  the  state  of  the  monarchy  at  the  time  when 
Roderic  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power,  that  fearing  he 
should  be  left,— as  would  have  been  actually,  indeed,  his  fate, 
—without  either  territory  or  throne,  he  conceived  it  most  pru- 
dent still  to  retain  his  own  hereditary  dominions.    Hence  the 
continual  efforts  of  his  two  sons,  Connor  and  Murcbard,  to 
force  him  to  surrender  to  them  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught. 
One  of  these  sons  he  had  already  punished,  by  inhumanly 
putting  out  his  eyes ;  and  now  the  other  was  in  open  insur- 
rection against  his  authority.     About  the  year  1182,  such 
indignation  did  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  these  princes  excite, 
that  Flaherty  O'Meldory,  chief  of  Tyrconnel,  marched  an  army 
into  Connaught  to  put  down  their  revolt,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  them  and  their  allies.  The  slaughter,  in  this  battle, 
is  said  to  have  been  immense,  and  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the 
royal  race  of  Connaught  were  among  the  slain  on  that  day. 
At  length,  in  the  year  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  the  wretch- 
ed Roderic,  wearied  out  with  the  unnatural  conflict,  agreed,  as 
the  only  means  of  bringing  it  to  an  end,  to  surrender  the  king- 
dom to  his  eldest  son,  Connor  iVIaomoy,  and  retire  into  a 
monastery. 

However  the  transfer  by  king  Henry  to  his  son  of  a  dominion 
which  he  himself  but  partially  possessed,  might,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  be  considered  harmless,  the  measure  adopted 
by  him  of  actually  sending  this  youth,  who  was  now  not  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age,  to  rule  over  a  kingdom  requiring,  at 
this  crisis,  the  maturest  counsels  for  its  direction,  was  an  act 
savouring,  it  must  be  owned,  far  more  of  the  whim  and 
wantonness  of  uncontrolled  power,  than  of  that  deep  and 
deliberate  policy  by  which  all  the  actions  of  this  great  king,  even 
his  least  temperate,  were  in  general  regulated.  His  suspicious 
nature,  it  is  true,  had  been  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  the 
increasing  popularity  of  Hugh  de  Lacy ;  and  being,  for  the  third 
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time,  about  to  remove  that  lord  from  the  government,  ne  looked 
forward,  doubtless,  with  hope  to  the  effects  of  the  presence  of 
a  prince  of  his  blood  in  that  country,  as  being  likely  to  counter- 
act the  dangerous  influence  now  exercised,  and  help  to  rally 
around  its  legitimate  centre,  the  throne,  that  popular  favour 
which  had  been  hitherto  intercepted  by  a  bold  and  ambitious 
subject. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  immediate  motives  for  this  a.  d. 
step,  it  is  clear,  from  the  precautionary  measures  with  which 
he  guarded  and  fenced  it  round,  that  he  was  by  no  means  un- 
conscious of  the  dangers  contingent  on  such  an  experiment. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  the  young 
prince,  he  sent  over  to  Dublin,  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
new  English  archbishop  of  that  see,  John  Cuming;  and,  in  the 
followiog  month,  Philip  of  Worcester  proceeded  thither,  at- 
tended by  a  guard  of  forty  knights,  to  take  possession  of  his 
government,  having  orders  from  Henry  to  send  De  Lacy  over 
into  England,  and  to  await  himself  in  Ireland  the  coming  of 
prince  John.  The  royal  youth  was  to  be  accompanied  by  Ra- 
nulph  de  Glanville,  the  great  justiciary  of  England,  and  highly 
distinguished  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  soldier  ;  while  the 
historian,  Gerald  of  Cambria,  who  had  been  sojourning  for  some 
time  in  Ireland,  was  appointed  to  attend  John,  as  his  secretary 
and  tutor.  If  the  notions  impressed  by  the  learned  Welshman 
upon  his  pupil  were  at  all  similar  to  those  he  has  recorded  in 
his  own  writings,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  prince  and 
his  companions  should  have  been  so  much  prepossessed  against 
the  country  they  were  about  to  visit,  and  prepared  to  treat  the 
unfortunate  natives  with  indecent  mockery  and  disdain. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  John,  earl  of  Moreton  and  lord  of 118&-  - 
Ireland,  having  been  previously  knighted  by  his  father  at  Wind- 
sor, *  embarked  with  his  attendants  at  Milford  Haven,  where 
a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  had  been  prepared  to  transport  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  of  which  400  were  knights,  together  with  a 
considerable  force  of  infantry,  chiefly,  as  it  appears,  archers ; 
and  on  the  following  day,  about  noon,  the  royal  fleet  arrived  in 
the  harbour  of  Waterford. 

With  such  an  army,  added  to  the  forces  already  in  Ireland, 

• 

*  Radulf.  de  D/cc/o.— According  to  tiie  Annals  of  Marram,  it  w  as  at  Gloucester 
John  was  knighted :— u  Priua  taroen  a  patre  apod  Gloucestnam  mile*  effectus." 

Diceto,  in  remarking  on  the  fortunes  and  situations  of  the  different  children  of 
Henry,  nays,  th;it,  "John,  being  secured  by  the  promise  and  provision  of  his  father, 
will  reduce  different  parts  of  Ireland  into  a  monarchy,  if  it  shall  hereafter  be  granted 
to  him  ;"_that  is,  adds  Sayer,  b«  shall  have  a  kingdom,  if  he  can  win  it— Hist,  of 
Bristol,  chap,  x 

11.  8 
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a  skilful  leader,  mixing  conciliation  with  firmness,  might  have 
established  the  English  power  over  the  whole  island.  But  the 
conduct  of  the  new  deputy,  Philip  of  Worcester,  had  not  heen 
such  as  to  inspire  any  confidence  in  the  order  of  things  of  which 
he  was  the  precursor.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  government 
— an  act  which,  whatever  might  he  its  strict  justice,  was  far 
from  being  calculated  to  render  him  popular — was  to  resume 
all  the  lands  of  the  royal  demesne,  which  DeLacy  had  parcelled 
out  among  his  own  friends  and  followers,  and  to  appropriate 
them  to  the  use  of  the  king's  household.  The  next  measure  of 
the  lord  deputy  was  to  march  an  army  into  Ulster,  a  region  of 
adventure  hitherto  occupied  by  John  De  Courcy  alone,  and 
where,  ever  since  a  victory  gained  by  him,  in  the  year  1 182, 
over  Donald  O'Lochlin,  the  spirit  of  the  Irish  had  been  con- 
siderably broken.  The  leader  of  the  present  enterprise  bad 
evidently  no  object  but  plunder  and  extortion  ;  and  from  the 
clergy,  more  especially,  so  grinding  were  his  exactions,  that  even 
Giraldus,  so  lenient  in  general  to  all  misdeeds  against  the  Irish, 
brands  the  spoiler  with  his  reprobation.  "Even  in  the  holy 
time  of  Lent,"  says  this  chronicler,  "he  extorted  from  the  sacred 
order  his  execrable  tribute  of  gold." *  From  Armagh,  where, 
chiefly,  these  enormities  were  committed,  Philip  proceeded  to 
Downpalrick ;  and  a  violent  fit  or  pang  which  seized  him  in  the 
course  of  his  journey,  is  regarded  by  the  writers  of  the  time  as 
a  judgment  upon  him  for  the  wrongs  he  had  just  been  com- 
mitting. 

From  this  expedition  he  was  returned  but  a  few  days  before 
the  arrival  of  prince  John  at  Waterford,  whither  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin  and  other  English  lords  had  gone  to  receive  the 
illustrious  visitor  on  his  landing.  There  came  likewise  soon 
after  to  wait  upon  him,  many  of  those  Irish  chiefs  of  Lcinster 
who  had  ever  since  the  time  of  their  first  submission  been  living 
quietly  under  the  English  government,  and  now  hastened  to 
welcome  the  young  prince,  and  acknowledge  him  loyally  as 
their  lord.  But  the  kind  of  reception  these  chieftains  experienced 
showed  at  the  outset  how  weak  and  infatuated  was  the  policy 
of  sending  a  stripling,  a  mere  boy,  attended  by  a  train  of  idle 
and  insolent 6ourtiers,  upon  a  mission  involving  interests  of  so 
grave  and  momentous  a  description.  Unaccustomed  to  the 
peculiar  manners  and  dress  of  the  Irish,  their  long  busby 


*  u 


A  aacro  clero  anri  tribiitum  exe nubile  tare  exigens  qoam  extorqnena.  — 
HUern.  Exptignat.  I.  2.  c.  24  Thiw  gently  rendered  by  the  Knjrliih  translator: 
— "  Beinjj  well  laden  with  gold,  aihrer,  and  money,  which  be  had  exacted  10  erery 
place  where  he  came,  for  other  pood  he  did  none."  .4 
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beards,  their  hair  hanging  in  glibbes,  or  locks,  down  their 
backs,4  the  young  Norman  nobles,  who  formed  the  court  of 
John,  and  who  were  themselves,  to  an  unmanly  degree, 
attentive  to  their  dress,  f  broke  out  in  open  derision  of  their 
visitors;  and  when  the  chiefs  advancing  towards  the  prince  were 
about  to  give  him,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  country, 
the  Kiss  of  Peace, +  they  found  themselves  rudely  and  mockingly 
repulsed  by  his  attendants,  some  of  whom  even  proceeded  to 
such  insolence  as  to  pluck  these  proud  chiefs  by  their  beards. . 

To  a  race  and  class  such  as  were  these  princes  at  this  period, 
— the  fading  remains  Of  the  ancient  royalty  of  the  land,  and 
become  but  the  more  watchful  and  exacting  in  their  claims  to 
personal  respect,  in  proportion  as  the  foundation  of  those  claims 
had  grown  more  unreal  and  nominal, — to  men  thus  circum- 
stanced, thus  proudly  alive  to  the  least  passing  shade  of  dis- 
respect, it  may  easily  be  imagined  how  far  transcending  all 
'  ordinary  modes  of  provocation  was  the  kind  of  insult  this 
contemptuous  treatment  conveyed.  Resolved  on  deadly  re- 
venge, they  returned  immediately  to  their  own  homes,  withdrew 
their  families  and  septs  from  the  English  territory,  and  repair-  i 
ing,  some  to  Donald  ■  O'Brian,  the  still  untamed  foe  of  the  ' 
foreigners,  others  to  the  chiefs  of  Desmond  and  of  Conn  aught, 
represented  the  indignities  which,  in  their  persons,  had  been 
offered  to  all  Ireland;  asking,  "when  such  was  the  manner 
in  which  even  loyal  submission  was  received,  what  further  hope 
remained  for  the  country  but  in  general  and  determined  re- 
sistance?" 

Some  of  the  chieftains,  thus  addressed,  had  been  on  their 
way  to  offer  their  homage  at  Walerford;  but  this  news  checked 
at  once  their  purpose.  Instead  of  loyalty,  they  now  breathed 
only  revenge;  and,  the  flame  rapidly  catching  from  one  to  an- 
other, a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  sway  of  the  English  sprung  up, 
such  as  had  never  been  before  witnessed  since  the  time  of  their 
coming  into  the  country.  Agreeing  to  merge  in  the  common 
cause  all  local  and  personal  differences,  the  chiefs  pledged  them- 
selves by  the  most  sacred  oaths  to  each  other,  to  stake  their 

*  wThe  Irish,"  says  Ware, w  wore  their  hair  (by  the  modems  called  dibs)  hanging 
down  their  backs."  "Proud  they  are  (says  Campion)  of  lorn?  crisped  glibbes,  and. 
do  nourish  the  same  with  all  their  cunning:  to  crop  tha  frout  thereof  they  take  it 
for  a  notable  piece  of  villany." 

■f  In  Camden's  Remains  we  find  them  described  as  Sill  gallant,  with  coata  to 
the  mid-knee,  head  shorn,  beard  shaved,  arms  laden  with  bracelets,  and  fares 
painted.'1  Liugard,  in  the  same  manner,  represents  the  Normans  as  M  ostentatiously 
fond  of  dress,"  but  describes  their  hair  as  worn  Ion?  and  curled. 

$  This  ceremony  of  the  Kiss  of  Peace  was  observed  also  in  Richard  II. *i  reign, 
when  that  Monarch  received,  hy  his  commissioner.  th«*  earl  marshal.  th«*  hom*ee  and 
fealty  of  the  Uinster  chieftains. 
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lives  upon  the  issue,  and  "  stand  to  the  defence  of  their  country 
and  liberty."  "While  such  was  the  feeling  of  resistance  awakened 
by  the  insolent  bearing  of  the  young  prince's  courtiers,  the 
policy  in  other  respects  pursued  by  his  government  was  cal- 
culated to  aggravate,  far  more  than  to  soften,  [this  first  impres- 
sion. Nor  were  the  Welsh  settlers  treated  with  much  less 
harshness  than  the  native  Irish  themsel  \  cs,  as  they  removed 
these  people  from  the  garrison  towns  in  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  stationed,  and  forced  them  to  serve  in  the  marches. 
With  a  severity,  too,  even  more  impolitic  than  it  was  unjust, 
they  drove  irom  their  settlements  within  the  English  territory 
some  Irish  septs  that  had  long  held  peaceably  those  possessions, 
and  divided  their  lands  among  some  of  the  newly  arrived 
foreigners.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  septs  thus  unwisely 
ejected,  joined  the  ranks  of  their  now  arming  fellow-country- 
men, and  took  with  them  not  only  a  strong  accession  of  revenge- 
ful feeling,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  plans  and  policy  of 
the  enemy,  an  acquaintance  with  his  strong  and  weak  points  of 
defence,  and  every  requisite,  in  short,  that  could  render  them 
useful,  as  informers  and  guides,  in  the  momentous  struggle 
about  to  be  hazarded. 

While  thus  threatening  was  the  aspect  of  the  public  mind, 
the  advisers  of  the  prince  pursued  unchecked  their  heedless 
career.  Whether  trusting  to  the  people's  divisions  among  them- 
selves, as  likely  to  avert  the  danger  threatened  by  the  league 
of  their  chiefs,  or  unable  to  awaken  in  John  and  his  dissolute 
Normans  any  thought  but  of  their  own  reckless  indulgence,* — 
whatsoever  was  the  cause,  the  attention  of  the  government 
appears  to  have  been  but  little  directed  to  the  gathering  storm  ;f 
and  the  erection  of  three  forts  or  castles  at  Tipperary,  Ard- 
linnan,  and  Lismore,  was  the  only  measure  for  the  security  of 
their  power,  which  the  incapable  advisers  of  the  prince  had 
yet  adopted.  Even  these  castles,  however,  were  not  left  long 
unassailed.  That  of  Ardfinnan,  built  upon  a  rock  overlooking 
the  Suir,  was  attacked  by  Donald  O'Brian,  prince  of  Limerick, 
and  its  small  garrison  put  to  the  sword.    In  Ossory,  Roger  de 

•  «  AH  that  anthority,"  says  lord  Lyiteltoo,  u  over  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  which 
the  courtesy,  gravity,  and  prudence  of  Henry,  during  his  abode  in  their  island,  had 
happily  gained,  was  lost  in  a  few  days  by  the  petulant  levity  of  John  and  his  cour- 
tiers;  the  goodwill  of  that  people,  on  which  Henry  had  desired  to  establish  his 
dominion,  beinf  instantly  turned  into  a  national  hatred.  , 

t  The  abbot  of  Peterborough  attributes  a  great  part  of  the  failure  of  John  « 
enterprise  to  the  desertions  of  the  soldiers  of  hia  army  to  the  ranks  of  the  Irish,  in 
«  ons<  q.irnce  of  their  pay  having  been  withheld  from  them  and  embezaled  :— MSed 
ipse  Johannes  parum  ibi  profecit,  qnia  pro  defectu  indigene  rum  qui  enm  eo  tenere 
debebnnt  et  pro  eo  quod  "tipendta  mdrtibus  et  solidariis  suis  dare  noltiK.">  . 
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Poer,  a  young  officer  of  brilliant  promise,  was  cut  off :  while, 
in  an  assault  upon  Lismore,  the  brave  Kobcrt  Barry,  one  of 
those  who  had  accompanied  Fitz-Stephen  into  Ireland,  was 
taken  and  slain.  In  various  other  quarters,  the  incursions  of 
the  natives  were  attended  with  equal  success;  and  two  other 
English  leaders,  Raymond  Fitz-Hugh,  who  fell  at  Olechan, 
and  Raymond  Canton,  slain  at  Odrone,  were  added  to  the  vic- 
tims, which  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  people  now  offered 
up  in  bitter  revenge  for  (heir  wrongs/ 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attack  upon  Cork,  by  MacCarthy 
of  Desmond,  was  so  vigorously  resisted  by  Theobald  Walter, 
the  chief  butler  who  had  accompanied  John  into  Ireland,  that 
the  Irish  prince  and  the  whole  of  his  party  were  slain  in  the 
encounter.  A  like  success  awaited  the  arms  of  the  English  in 
Meath,  into  which  district,  defying  the  measures  for  its  defence, 
adopted  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  septs  on  its  western  borders 
made  now  a  desperate  inroad ;  but  were  repulsed  with  im- 
mense slaughter  by  William  Petit,  a  feudatory  of  De  Lacy, 
who  sent  100  heads  of  the  slain,  as  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  to 
Dublin.  Notwithstanding  these  occasional  successes  on  the 
part  of  the  invaders,  the  general  fortuneof  the  war  wasdecidedly 
in  favour  of  the  natives;  and,  according  to  the  chronicles  of  the 
English  themselves,  John  lost,  in  the  different  conflicts  with  the 
Irish,  almost  his  whole  army.f  At  length,  informed  of  the 
imminent  danger  with  which  the  very  existence  of  his  power 
in  that  realm  was  threatened,  Henry  sent  over  orders  instantly, 
recalling  the  prince  and  his  headlong  advisers  to  England,  and 
placing  the  whole  power  of  the  government,  both  civil  and 
military,  in  the  hands  of  De  Courcy. 

Though  a  liegeman  of  De  Lacy  had,  in  the  late  warfare, 
acted  so  loyally,  complaints  of  that  lord  himself  were  for- 
warded to  England  by  John  and  his  ministers,  representing 
him  as  actuated  by  feelings  of  jealousy  towards  their  govern- 
ment for  having  superseded  his  own,  and  as  exerting  the 
whole  of  his  great  talent  and  influence  for  the  purpose  of 
thwarting  and  bringing  disgrace  on  their  measures.  It  was 
believed,  also,  that  this  baron  had,  among  his  own  vassals  and 
partisans,  assumed  the  title  of  kmg  of  Meath,  receiving  tribute 
in  that  character  from  Connaught;  and  had  even  proceeded  so 
far  in  this  assumption  as  to  order  a  regal  crown  to  be  made  for 
his  own  bead4    But,  whatever  grounds  there  may  have  been 

•  Hibero.  Etpognat.  I.  2.  c.  34. 

t  "Fere  anmit  totatn  exercittim  mnm  in  pluribus  conflictibus  quo  soi  fecrrant 
contra  llvberntenaea."—  Benedict.' Abba*, 
t  **  Viaebatnrque  sibi  jam  magis  quam  regi  Anglorum  rtgutjm  Flybcrnicutn  senm- 
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for  these  charges,  Do  Lacy  did  not  live  to  be  called  upon  to 
answer  to  them, — having  met  his  death  this  year  from  a  hand 
so  obscure,  that  not  even  a  name  remains  associated  with  the 
deed/ 

tie  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  erecting  a  castle  at 
a  place  called  Darmaigh,  in  the  southern  part  of  ancient  Mealb, 
upon  a  spot  hallowed  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  as  being  (he 
site  of  a  monastery  founded  by  their  great  saint,  Columba. 
Iking  in  the  habit  of  attending  personally  to  the  building,  De 
Lacy  had  gone  forth  to  inspect  the  outworks,  attended  but  by 
three  English  soldiers  and  an  Irish  labourer;  and  just  as  he  was 
in  the  act,  we  are  told,  of  stooping  down  to  mark  out  the  Hoe 
of  some  wall  or  trench,  the  Irish  workman  drew  forth  a  battle- 
axe  which  he  had  brought,  concealed  beneath  his  mantle  for 
the  purpose,  and  at  one  blow  smote  off  the  baron's  head.  The 
assassin  escaped  into  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  being  doubtless 
favoured  in  his  flight  by  the  country  people,  contrived  to  elude 
all  pursuit,  j 

On  hearing  of  this  event,  at  which  he  is  said  to  have  openly 
rejoiced,  the  first  step  of  the  king  was  to  order  John  to  return 
into  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  De  Lacy's 
castles  and  lands,  during  the  nonage  of  that  baron's  eldest  son 
Walter.  But  the  death  of  Geoffry,  duke  of  Bretagpe,  the  third 
son  of  the  king,  who  was  carried  off  at  this  time  by  a  fever, 
prevented  an  experiment  which  would  have  most  probably 
ended  but  in  a  repetition  of  the  former  failure  and  disgrace. 

t 

lari,  in  tantom  ut  (Hade ma  sibi  regium  parasae  dicfretar."— Gulielm.  Neubng. 

1.  3.  c.  9. 

*  Gulielm.  Neubrig.  ut  tupra  Several  Dames  have  been  assigned  U>  tie  per- 
petrator or  this  act,  but  all  differing  so  much  from  each  other,  as  to  show  toil  the  real 
nan*  was  unknown.  Geoffry  Keating,  with  that  love  of  dull  invention  which  dis- 
tioKoifthed  him,  describes  the  assassin  as  a  vouug  gentleman  iu  dwguise. 

|  Gnlitl.  Neubrig  ut  supta    Wurc's  Aunnls,  ad  ann.  1186 
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CHAPTER  XXX11. 

Review  of  the  Stepn  taken  by  Henry  for  the  Transfer  of  Irelaud  tu  John. — Tranxiatioi) 

of  (be  Reliques  of  the  three  great  Irish  Saints.— Eii.loit*  of  De  Courcy  in  UUler. 
— Death  of  Henry  the  Second.— Remarks  on  the  Arguments  of  Molyneux  and 
others  respecting;  the  Transfer  of  the*  Dominion  of  Ireland  to  John. — De  Courcy 
resents  the  Appointment  of  De  Lacy  as  Deputy. — Cathal  of  the  bloody  Hand 
gains  the  Kingdom  of  Connanght.— Is  joined  by  the  Princes  of  Thomond  and  Des- 
mond.—Accession  of  Richard  1. — Hugh  de  Lacy,  son  of  the  first  Lord  of  Meath, 
appointed  Deputy. — Affairs  of  Connanght. — Defeat  of  ihe  English  by  Donald 
lyBrian — Perfidy  of  O'Brian. — His  Death. — Rapid  Change  of  Deputies — Insur- 
rection of  the  Irish.— Successes  of  MacCarty  of  Desmond  — Death  of  Roderic 
O'Connor  — Low  State  of  Jriah  Literatnre  at  this  Period.— Remark,  on  Uiraldus. 

On  the  subject  of  Henry's  grant  of  the  realm  of  Ireland  to 
bis  son  John  and  the  supposed  effects  of  that  measure,  as 
regarded  the  political  relations  between  the  two  countries,  a 
question  has  been  more  than  once  raised,  among  constitutional 
lawyers,  upon  which  it  may  be  expected  that  1  should  here 
offer  some  remarks.  But  a  more  direct  opportunity  will  occur 
for  considering  this  controversy  when  we  come  to  notice  the 
events  of  the  subsequent  reign.  Meanwhile,  a  brief  review 
of  the  steps  taken,  at  different  times,  by  Henry,  towards  such  a 
transfer  of  his  Irish  dominion,  may  put  the  reader  more  clearly 
in  possession  of  the  bearings  of  the  question  that  has  since  arisen 
out  of  that  measure ;  and  will  also  show  that  Henry  himself 
was  not  without  doubts  as  to  the  safety  and  policy  of  the  step. 
His  relinquishment,  indeed,  of  the  design  originally  entertained 
by  him  of  bestowing  upon  John  the  title  of  king,  arose,  most 
probably,  from  the  apprehension  that  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  sovereignty  over  that  country  might,  at  some  future 
time,  be  assumed  as  a  ground  for  questioning  the  dependence 
of  Ireland  on  the  English  crown.  On  no  other  supposition  is 
it  easy  to  account  for  the  great  uncertainty  of  purpose  ex- 
hibited by  him  on  this  point.  Thus,  though,  in  the  year  1  F77, 
he  actually  intended  to  make  this  boy  king  of  Ireland,  and 
caused  him,  with  the  pope's  permission,  to  be  so  declared  by  a 
council  or  parliament  at  Oxford,  it  is  yet  clear,  from  numerous 
records,  that  John  took  no  other  title  than  that  of  lord  of  Hi- 
bernia.  Notwithstanding  this,  when  he  was  about  to  proceed 
to  that  country,  in  1 185,  application  was  made  by  his  father  to 
pope  Lucius  III.,  requesting  (hat  he  would  allow  the  young 
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prince  to  be  crowned ;  but  the  pope,  for  what  reason  is  not 
known,  refused  his  consent.  On  the  accession,  however,  of 
Urban  HI.,  the  same  request,  it  appears,  was  renewed ;  for  that 
pontiff,  shortly  after  his  election,  granted  permission  to  Henry 
to  crown  any  one  of  his  sons  whom  he  should  choose  king  of 
Ireland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  him,  as  a  mark  of  his 
peculiar  favour,  a  crown  made  of  peacocks'  feathers  interwoven 
with  gold.  In  reply  to  this  gracious  communication,  Henry 
named  to  the  pope  his  youngest  son  John,  and  requested  thai 
a  legate  should  be  sent  to  assist  at  his  coronation.  On  the 
arrival,  however,  of  the  cardinal  Octavian  for  that  purpose,  the 
king,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  given  up  his  project  of  sending 
John  again  into  Ireland,  abandoned  likewise  all  intention  of 
crowning  him. 

The  year  1 1 86  was  rendered  memorable  in  our  ecclesiastical 
'  annals,  by  the  translation  of  the  remains  of  the  three  great  na- 
tional saints,  Patrick,  Columba,  and  Brigid,  which  had  been 
discovered  in  Down  in  the  preceding  year.  The  pious  bishop 
of  that  see,  Malachy,  used  frequently,  we  are  told,  to  implore 
of  God,  in  his  devotions,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  point  out 
to  him  the  particular  place  or  places  in  which  the  bodies  of 
these  saints  lay  concealed.  While  thus  employed  one  night  in 
the  cathedral  of  Down,  he  saw  a  light,  like  a  sunbeam,  travers- 
ing the  church,  and  at  length  resting  at  a  spot  where,  upon 
digging,  the  bones  of  the  three  bodies  were  found/  This 
discovery  having  been  reported  to  John  de  Courcy,  then  lord 
of  Down,  it  was  determined  that  messengers  should  be  des- 
patched to  pope  Urban  III.,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  his 
permission  to  remove  or  translate  these  reliques  to  some  part 
of  the  church  more  worthy  to  receive  them.  The  pope  ac- 
cordingly sent  over  as  his  legate  on  the  occasion  cardinal  Vivian, 
who  was  already  well  acquainted  with  Down  and  its  clergy ; 
and,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  reliques  of  the  three  saints,  having 
been  put  into  distinct  boxes,  or  coffins,  were  removed,  with  the 
usual  solemnities*  to  a  more  distinguished  part  of  the  church, 
and  there  deposited  in  one  monument. f 

Jobn  de  Courcy,  now  left  to  encounter  the  whole  brunt  of 
the  Irish  struggle  almost  alone,  owed  the  success  which  in  ge- 
neral attended  his  arms  far  less  to  his  own  and  his  small  army's 
prowess,  than  to  the  wretched  feuds  and  divisions  which  dis- 

•  Officium  Translalionig,  etc.,  of  which  a  portion  is  given  by  Usher,  Pr  'mord. 
Ecrhn.  889.— u  El  cum  nocte  quadam  instantiaaime  in  Eccleaia  Dnwnfi  sir  orarrt, 
>idit  quasi  radium  solis  per  eccleaiam,  et  usque  ad  locam  sepultures  dicterum 
sanctorum  corponlm  pcrlustrante to."  , 

f  Lauigan,  ch  xxs.  $  8%; 
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traded  the  multitudes  opposed  to  him;  who,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  rare  example  set  by  the  chieftains  of  the  south,  and 
reserving,  by  a  truce  among  themselves,  their  combined  hostility 
for  the  oppressor,  still  continued  their  mutual  broils  and  feuds, 
and,  in  the  very  face  of  the  common  enemy,  thought  only  of 
Hying  upon  each  other.  In  the  year  1 187,  O'Loghlin,  prince 
of  Tirone,  was,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  deposed  from  his 
throne ;  but  the  prince  who  succeeded  him,  Roderic  O'Lacher- 
tair,  had  but  a  brief  tenure  of  his  ill-got  power,  as,  in  a  few 
months  after  his  accession,  when  in  the  act  of  ravaging  and 
despoiling  the  county  of  Tirconnel,  this  usurper  was  put  to 
death,  and  the  rightfnl  ruler  restored.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
O'Loghlin  himself  fell  on  the  field,  but  in  a  cause  far  more  j^J 
worthy  of  an  ancient  national  chief.  Having  been  attacked 
at  Cavan-ne-cran,  by  the  English  garrison  of  the  castle  of 
Mogcava,  he  gained,  after  a  desperately  fought  action,  a  com- 
plete victory  over  them,  but  was  himself  killed  by  an  English 
arrow  in  the  moment  of  triumph.  About  thejsame  time  O'Ca- 
venan,  king  of  Tirconnel,  attacked  by  surprise  when  on  a  jour- 
ney, by  Ftohertach  O'Medory,  another  of  these  petty  princes, 
was,  together  with  his  brother  and  a  number  of  servants,  trea- 
cherously murdered.  * 

Those  who  thus  recklessly  made  war  upon  their  own  coun- 
trymen would  not  scruple,  of  course,  to  aid  the  enemy  in  the 
same  cause;  an^we  find,  in  the  same  year,  a  native  chieftain, 
Cornelius  O'Dermot,  leagued  with  De  Courcy  in  an  invasion 
of  Connaught,  whither  that  lord  had  been  invited  by  a  faction 
within  the  province,  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  from  the  so- 
vereignty Connor  Manmoy,  to  whom  his  father,  the  feeble  Ro- 
deric, had,  some  few  years  before,  surrendered  the  Veins  of 
power.  The  province  of  Connaught  had  been  active  in  the 
revolt  against  John,  and  this  treacherous  invitation  now  opened 
to  De  Courcy  a  means  of  reducing  it  to  obedience.  The  son  of 
Roderic,  however,  had  secured  the  aid  of  the  brave  and  in- 
defatigable Donald  O'Brian,  and  their  united  armies  engaging 
De  Courcy,  who  had  not  counted  on  so  formidable  a  resistance, 
forced  him  to  retreat  precipitately  from  Connaught. f  Then, 
putting  down  the  rebellious  faction  he  had  come  to  assist,  they 
reestablished  the  authority  of  Connor  on  apparently  secure 
grounds. 

The  very  next  year,  however,  some  of  the  nearest  friends  nso 
of  this  prince,  having  joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  him  wilh 

*  Ware's  Anoal«,  a<]  ado.  1188. 
It  Ware'i  Aooab,  ut  tnpra.   Vallancey'i  Laws  of  Tanistrj,. 
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the  late  vanquished  party,  he  was,  between  both  factions,  basely 
murdered.  Nor  even  then  did  the  curse  of  discord  cease  to  hang 
around  that  ill-fated  house  -,  as,  for  many  a  year  after,  Con- 
naught  continued  to  be  torn  and  convulsed  by  the  remains  of 
this  unnatural  strife;  while  the  fallen  monarch,  Roderic  O'Con- 
nor, still  lived  to  witness,  from  his  melancholy  retreat  at  Cong, 
the  merited  judgments  which  a  long  course  of  crime  and  dis- 
sension was  now  bringing  down  on  his  ill-starred  realm  and 
race. 

Whatever  hope  might  still  have  been  cherished,  by  those 
who  looked  to  Ireland  with  other  views  than  of  mere  plunder, 
-that  Henry  might  yet  find  leisure  to  apply  himself  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  a  country,  which,  according  to  the  policy  now  pur- 
sued towards  it,' was  to  become  either  the  prop  and  ornament, 
or  the  disgrace  and  burden,  of  England,  such  slight  opening  of 
hope  was  now  closed  for  ever  by  the  death  of  this  powerful  king, 
which  took  place  in  the  month  of  July,  1 189,  at  the  castle  of 
Chiuon,  in  Normandy  ; — the  event  being  embittered,  if  not  ac- 
celerated, by  his  discovery  of  the  base  treachery,  and  ingrati- 
tude towards  him,  of  his  favourite  son,  John.  He  died,  say  the 
historians,  cursing  his  children. 

The  period  of  Anglo-Irish  history — for  of  this  mixed  cha- 
racter has  my  task  now  become — upon  the  borders  of  which  we 
are  arrived,  may  safely  be  hurried  over  both  by  the  historian 
and  his  readers,  through  more  than  one  century  of  its  course, 
without  losing  much  that  either  the  pen  or  the  memory  can 
find  any  inducement  to  linger  upon  or  record.  However  want- 
ing in  distinctness  and  interest  may  have  been  the  details  of 
Ireland's  struggle  with  the  Danes,  and  however  confused,  oc- 
casionally, from  factious  alliances,  may  have  been  the  relations 
between  the  two  parties,  it  is  certain  that  each  is,  in  general, 
found  in  its  own  natural  sphere  of  action,  and  pursuing  the 
course  that  might  be  expected  from  it,  whether  of  aggression 
or  resistance;  while  the  ultimate  result  was  such  as  reason, 
humanity,  justice,  must  all  approve — namely,  the  triumph  of 
the  people  of  the  land,  in  defence  of  their  own  soil,  and  the 
utter  rout  and  expulsion  of  their  insolent  invaders. 

In  the  course*  of  affairs,  however,  which  we  are  now  about 
to  contemplate,  all  is  reversed,  preposterous,  and  unnatural, — 
w  holly  at  variance,  not  only  with  right,  but  even  with  the  or- 
dinary course  of  injustice  and  wrong.  The  people  of  Ireland, 
the  legitimate  masters  of  the  soil,  disappear  almost  entirely 
from  the  foreground  of  their  country's  history,  while  a  small 
colony  of  rapacious  foreigners  stand  forth  usurpingly  in  their 
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place.  Expelled,  on  the  one  hand,  as  enemies  and  rebels,  from 
their  rightful  possessions,  by  the  English,  and  repulsed,  on  the 
other,  as  intruders,  by  the  native  septs,  into  'whose  lands  they 
were  driven,*  a  large  proportion  of  the  wretched  people,  thus 
rendered  homeless  and  desperate,  were  forced  to  fight  for  a 
spot  to  exist  upon,  even  in  their  own  land.  Compared  with 
*  the  fate,  indeed,  of  the  miserable  multitudes  whom  we  shall  find 
from  time  to  time  dispossessed  by  the  English,  extermination 
would  have  been  mercy. 

To  second  the  sword  in  this  mode  of  governing,  the  weapon 
of  the  legislator  was  also  resorted  to,  and  proved  a  still  more 
inhuman,  because,  more  lingering,  visitation.  Giving  a  name 
to  its  own  work,  the  Law  called  "  enemies"  those  whom  its 
injustice  bad  made  so ;  and,  for  the  first  lime  in  the  annals 
of  legislation,  a  state  of  mutual  hostility  was  recognised  as  the 
established  relationship  between  the  governing  and  the  governed. 
While  such  was  the  sad  history  of  the  people  themselves, 
through  many  a  dark  age  of  suffering  and  strife,  the  acts  of  the 
rulers  by  whom  so  rampant  a  system  of  tyranny  was  adminis- 
tered will  be  found  no  less  odious  to  remember,  no  less  painful 
to  record ;  though  in  so  far  pregnant  with  lessons  of  warning, 
as  showing  what  penalties  wait  upon  wanton  misrule,  and  how 
sure  a  retribution  tyranny  provides  for  itself  in  the  Tebound  of 
its  own  wrong. 

The  kindly  feelings  of  Richard  I.  towards  his  unworthy 
brother,  John,  were  shown  not  more  in  the  favours  and  dignities 
so  prodigally  lavished  upon  him  both  in  Normandy  and  Eng- 
land, than  in  the  easy  and  generous  confidence  with  which  he 
still  left  him  in  unrestricted  possession  of  the  grant  of  the  lord- 
ship over  Ireland,  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the  late 
king.  With  the  slightexception,  indeed,  of  the  mention  of  Ireland 
among  those  parts  of  the  British  dominions  for  which  he  re- 
quested a  legate  to  be  appointed  by  pope  Clement  III.,  Richard 
appears  not  to  have  at  all  interfered  with  that  country  during 
his  short,  chivalrous  reign.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that, 
in  the  pope's  rescript  complying  with  this  request,  the  range  of 
the  legate's  authority  in  Ireland  is  limited  strictly  to  those  parts 
of  the  country  "  in  which  John,  earl  of  Mortagne,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  king,  has  power  or  dominion."  We  find  the  same 
terms  employed  in  a  charter  of  franchises  granted  at  this  period 

*  **Tlie  septs  that  were  thus  expelled  from  their  habitations  in  vain  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  since  hostile  septs,  to  which 
toy  were  as  invaders,  opposed  their  inroada."—  Brodiej  History  of  Ike  British 
Empire.  InUoduction. 
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by  John  himself.  While,  in  other  instruments  conferring  im- 
munities and  privileges,  he  acknowledges,,  in  like  manner,  the 
subordinacy  of  his  own  power,  by  annexing  exceptions  and  re- 
servations of  all  that  belonged  or  related  to  the  English  crown. 

Allusion  has  been  made,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  to  a  <]ues- 
tion  raised  in  later  times,  respecting  the  consequences  of  Henry's 
grant  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  his  son  John, — a  question  ' 
which,  at  more  than  one  crisis  of  our  history,  has  been  agitated 
with  a  warmth  and  earnestness  which  could  be  infused  into  it 
only  by  the  political  spirit  and  ferment  x>f  the  moment.*  By 
one  of  the  parties  in  this  controversy  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  act  of  Henry,  in  making  his  son  king  of  Ireland,  pro- 
duced a  great  and  fundamental  change  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  that,  by  this  transfer,  he  had  superseded  or 
voided  whatever  claim  he  could  pretend  to,  from  conquest,  over 
Ireland,  leaving  it  to  all  intents  a  separate  and  independent 
kingdom  ;f  while,  by  the  introduction  among  that  people,  as 
well  in  his  own  reign  as  in  that  of  his  son  John,  of  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  England,  they  were  provided  with  the  means 
of  internal  government,  and  thereby  exempted  from  all  de- 
pendence on  the  English  legislature. 

1  *  The  first  Instance,  f  believe,  of  any  decided  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point, 
occurs  in  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  England,  on  the  precedent  of  the  Staple  Act 
§  Hen.  VI),  when  to  the  question,  "  Whether  the  Staple  Act  binds  Ireland?"  two 
directly  opposite  opinions  were  given,  on  the  two  several  occasions  when  the  case 
was  brought  under  their  consideration  The  opinion  pronounced,  however,  by  the 
chief  jastice  Hussey,  on  the  last  of  these  two  occasions,  and  to  which  all  the  other 

fudges  assented,  was,  that  "the  statutes  made  in  England  did  hind  those  of  In  - 
nnd  ;"— a  view  of  the  case  con6rmed,  in  later  times,  by  the  high  authority  of  chief 
justice  Coke,  and  likewise  of  sir  John  Davies. 

The  first  public  controversy  to  which  the  question  gave  rise,  was  that  which 
took  place  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Adventurers,  17  Car.  I.,  between  sir  Richard 
Boltou  for,  rather,  Patrick  Darcy,  assuming  that  uame)  and  Serjeant  Maynart,  whose 
respective  pamphlets  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Harris's  llibernicn.  At  the 
close  of  the  same  century,  the  question  was  again  called  into  life  by  Molyneoi,  in 
behalf  of  the  Irish  woollen  mauufacture.  .'and  received  new  grace  and  popularity 
from  his  manner  of  treating  it.  About  fifty  years  later,  the  Irish  demagogue,  Lucas, 
revived  the  topic,  in  his  own  coarse  but  popular  strain.  Nor  has  the  subject,  even 
in  our  own  times,  been  permitted  to  slumber;  as  a  learned  argument  in  favour  of 
Darcy's  and  Molyneux  s  view  of  the  question  has  appeared,  not  long  since,  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Moncfc  Mason. 

+  "  We  shall  observe.that  by  this  donation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  king  John, 
Ireland  was  most  eminently  set  apart  again  as  a  separate  nnd  distinct  kingdom  by 
itself  from  the  kingdom  of  England."— Molyneux. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  chief  justice  Coke  should  have  been  of  the  very  same 
opinion  with  Molyneux,  as  to  Ireland  being  M  a  distinct  ddminion  separate  from  the 
kingdom  of  England,"  though  drawing  so  perfectiy  different  a  conclusion  from  it; 
— adding,  u  Yet  the  title  thereof  being  by  conquest,  the  same  by  judgment  of  law 
might,  by  express  words,  be  bound  by  the  parliaments  of  England."  Sir  John 
Davies,  with  far  more  consistency,  in  asserting  the  power  of  the  English  parliament 
to  bind  this  country,  so  far  from  considering  Ireland  as  a  distinct,  separate  kingdom, 
pronounces  her  to  be  but  M  a  member  appendant  and  belonginge,  or  unyted  and  an- 
nexed to  the  imperial  crowne  of  England."  See  his  speech,  in  1613,  as  speaker 
of  the  Irish  bouse  of  commons,  first  published  by  Leland,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
■econd  volume. 
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This  view  of  the  question,  though  leading  to  conclusions 
which  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  all  advocates  of  Ireland's  in- 
dependence, is,  unluckily,  destitute  of  foundation  in  historical 
fact*.  The  title  of  king  of  Ireland,  bestowed  on  the  young 
prince,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  withdrawn  almost  as  soon  as  an- 
nounced ;  and  though  Henry  afterwards  again  contemplated  the 
same  step,  and  had  even  a  legate  sent  over  from  Rome  to  assist 
at  his  son's  coronation,  the  same  misgivings  again  came  over 
him,  and  he  abandoned  the  project;*  apprehending,  perhaps, 
from  the  actual  possession  of  the  t\lU  by  John,  those  very  pre- 
tensions which  afterwards  arose  from  the  mere  presumption  of 
his  having  been  invested  with  that  title.f 

It  may  be  said  that,  though  John  was  styled  only  "  Lord  of 
Hibernia,"  none  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  England  took  any 
higher  title,  and  yet  were  not  the  less  invested  with  regal  au- 
thority over  that  country.  But,  to  put  his  son  independently  in 
possession  of  that  power,  Henry  must  have  surrendered  all  hold 
of  it  himself;  and  that  he  did  npt  do  so,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  all  the  subsequent  acts  and  instruments  of  his  reign,  by  his 
appointment  of  all  the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  government 
in  Ireland,  by  his  recalling  from  that  country  the  young  Lord  of 
Hibernia  himself,  and  committing  the  charge  and  command  of 
the  kingdom  to  John  de  Courcy  in  his  stead.  He  also  made 
numerous  grants  of  lands  in  that  realm,  some  to  be  held  of  him- 
self alone  and  his  heirs,  others  by  tenure  of  him  and  John,  and 
their  heirs;  still  reserving,  in  all  these  grants,  certain  services 
to  himself,  and  thus  clearly  establishing  that  in  him  the  right 
and  title  of  the  property  lay. 

While  thus  weak  are  the  grounds  derived  from  the  supposed 
kingship  of  John,  for  regarding  Ireland  at  this  time  as  a  distinct 
and  independent  kingdom,  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  alleged 
introduction  into  that  realm,  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Cog- 
land, — thereby  enabling,  as  it  is  said,  the  Irish  people  to  legislate 
for  themselves, — are  no  less  fallacious  and  unsubstantial. 

In  order  to  give  dignity  to  this  supposed  dawn  of  English  le- 
gislation in  Ireland,  the  Curia  Regis,  or  Common  Council,  held 
by  Henry  at  Lismore,  is  styled,  prematurely,  a  Parliament, — 

*  In  the  face  of  this  historical  fact,  Molyneux  persist*,  for  the  take  of  hie  argu- 
ment, to  giving  to  John  the  t  flrof  king  throughout— See  preceding  [note.  In  a 
.similar  mnnoer,  he  says  elsewhere,  M  Inning  which  space  of  twenty-two  years, 
both  whilst  hit  father  Henry  It.,  and  his  brother  Kichard  I.,  were  living  and 
reigning,  king  John  made  divers  grants  and  charters  to  his  subjects,"  etc.  etc. 

f  On  John's  own  seal,  of  which  Speed  has  given  an  engraving,  no  higher  title  it 
assumed  than  that  of  Lord  of  Hibernia:  "Sigillum  Johnnnis  tilii  Regis,  Domini 
tlibemise."  It  is  strange  that  Prynne,  with  all  these  facts  before  his  eyes,  should 
have  committed  Uie  mistake  of  asserting  that  John,  created  king  of  Ireland  by  his 
father  at  Oxford,  «  enjoyed  that  title  till  his  death.'-0«  the  Institutes,  e.  76. 
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lhat  term  not  occurring  even  in  English  records  till  towards 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century;  while,  in  order  to  instruct  his 
new  subjects  in  the  art  of  law-making,  a  sort  of  Formulary,  still 
extant,  containing  rules  and  directions  for  the  holding  of  par- 
liaments, is  pretended  to  have  been  transmitted  by  him  to  Ire- 
land for  that  purpose.* 

The  claims  of  this  document  to  so  high  an  antiquity,  though 
sustained  by  no  less  an  authority  than  sir  Edward  Coke,  were 
shown  satisfactorily  by  Prynne,  Selden,f  and  others,  to  be 
wholly  without  grounds.  Notwithstanding  which,  it  was  again, 
at  a  later  period,  appealed  to  by  Molyneux  in  proof  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  Irish  parliaments;  and  again,  with  equal  ease  aod 
success,  was  set  aside  by  his  various  opponents  in  the  contro- 
versy. The  original  roll  of  this  record,  which  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Molyneux  himself,  and  which  he  had  before  him,  as 
he  states,  while  writing  his  11  Case  of  Ireland/1  is  now  lost  ;  and 
how  far  even  the  exemplification  of  this  roll,  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  6lh  year  of  Henry  Y.,  may  be  received  as  authentic, 
is  yet  a  further  question.  But  enough  of  incongruities  and  an- 
achronisms have  been  pointed  out  in  the  substance  of  the 
"  Modus  "  itself,  to  disqualify  it  totally  as  authentic  evidence 
respecting  the  times  to  which  its  pretended  date  refers. 

The  great  and  leading  mistake,  however,  of  those  now  ob- 
solete champions  of  Ireland's  independence,  who  appealed  in  its 
behalf  to  the  Anglo-Norman  code,  was  their  overlooking  the 
fact,  that,  from  all  this  boasted  system  of  law  and  polity  intro- 
duced by  the  invaders  into  the  country,  the  natives  themselves 
were  entirely  excluded  ;  that  neither  at  the  period  where  we 
are  now  arrived,  nor  for  many  centuries  after,  were  the  people 
of  Ireland,  properly  speaking,  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
admitted  to  any  share  whatever  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  fo- 
reign institutions  and  privileges  which  yet  have  been  claimed, 
in  their  most  unrestricted  form,  for  the  Ireland  of  modern  days, 
on  the  sole  presumption  of  their  having  been  at  that  period  her 
own.  It  will  be  found,  as  we  proceed,  that  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  Pale  alone  were  confined,  for  many  centuries,  all 
the  advantages  resulting  from  English  laws^  and  the  few  in- 

• 

»  "Modus  tenendi  Parliamentum,"  etc.  This  record  is  given,  at  length,  in 
Harris's  Wart,  chap.  13. 

t  Selden  pronounces  it  to  be  "  a  late  imposture  of  a  bold  fancy,  not  exceeding  the 
reign  or  Edward  111  "  (Titles  of  Honour.)  See  Prvnne  (on  the  Fourth  Part  of 
the  Institutes)  for  the  numerous  proofs  he  brings  against  the  antiquity  and  authority 
of  this  doenment. 

f  With  reference  to  a  writ  sent  by  Henry  III.,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign, 
to  the  archbishops  and  others  in  Ireland,  for  the  strict  observance  of  the  lawa  of  Eng- 
land in  that  country.  Prrmw  says.  u  Yet,  notwithstanding,  this  privilege  of  niing 
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stances  that  occur,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  admission,  at  their 
own  request,  of  some  natives  of  Ireland  to  this  privilege,  oniy 
show,  by  the  fewness  and  formality  of  the  exceptions,  how 
very  general  and  strict  was  the  exclusion.* 

At  what  period  parliaments,  properly  so  called,  began  to  be 
held  by  the  English  in  Ireland,  there  appear  no  means  of  as- 
certaining; but  it  is  the  opinion  of  sir  J.  Davies,  f  that  for  140 
years  after  the  time  of  Henry  II.  there  was  but  one  parliament 
for  both  kingdoms,  and  that  the  councils  held  occasionally,  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Pale,  during  that  interval,  were,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  rather  Parlies  than  Parliaments.  Neither  were  the 
interests  of  the  English  settlement  left  wholly  unrepresented 
during  that  period,  as  we  learn  from  the  records  of  the  reigns 
of  the  three  first  Edwards  that  Ireland  sent  representatives  to 
the  English  parliament  under  all  those  kings4 

It  has  been  naturally  an  object  with  those  who  have  adopted 
the  views  of  Molyneux  on  this  subject,  to  prove  that  parliaments 
were  among  the  very  earliest  of  the  institutions  bestowed  on 
Ireland  by  her  new  masters ;  because,  in  a  separate  and  self- 
willed  legislature,  they  found  a  mark  of  that  disjunction  and  se- 
parateness  of  the  two  realms  which  forms  a  vital  part  of  their 
theory;  and  because,  during  whatever  interval  the  new  kingdom 
may  have  been  left  unprovided  with  a  parliament  of  its  own,  it 
must,  for  that  period,  be  held  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Statute 
Laws  of  England,  and  the  theory  of  its  independence  and  self- 
government  must,  in  so  far,  be  relinquished.§ 

the  laws  of  England  in  Ireland  was  never  intended  by  king  John  nor  king  Henry 
to  extend  to  all  the  native  Irish  in  general,  but  only  to  the  Euglish  inhabitants  trans- 
planted thither,  or  there  born,  and  to  such  native  Irishmen  as  faithfully  adhered  to 
these  kings,  and  the  Eoglish  in  Ireland,  ag.iinst  the  Irish  rebejs."  ) 

*  Among  the  records  in  the  Roll's  Office,  Dublin,  are  many  of 'these  licenses 
granted  to  particular  Irish  to  use  the  English  laws  ;  some  of  them  being  Irish  women, 
whose  husbands  were  English.  Thus,  for  instance,  u  Quia  Rado  Burns  (AokIico 
qui  Hib'  continue  mnratr)  maritata  est  qd  ipa  et  bedes  sui  utantr  legtb  Anglic'."— 
See  InquisU.  in  Offic.  Rotul  Caneellar.  Hibem.,  etc.  Several  ot  such  records 
of  licenses  to  use  the  English  laws  are  given  by  Frynne,  chap.  76. 

+  Thia  assertion  may,  doubtless,  admit  of  dispute  ;  and  Mr  Mason  has  produced 
some  instancesjof  councils  held  in  Ireland  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  II., 
to  which  the  name  of  Parliament  may  fairly  be  allowed.  u  In  the  third  of  Edward  11., 
he  says,  u  previous  to  the  period  fixed  upon  by  sir  J.  Davies  tor  the  commencement 
of  IriHh  legislation,  there  was  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  the  enactments  of  which  were 

E rioted  by  air  Richard  Bolton  (the  chief  baron  that  was  contemporary  w  ith  sir  John 
>ovies),  in  his  edition  of  Irish  Statutes,  A.  D.  1621." 

t  It  is  clear  that  Molyneux,  though,  in  one  sense,  so  warm  a  champion  of  Ireland  s 
independence,  woald  have  hailed  a  Union,  soch  as  now  exists  between  the  two 
countries,  with  welcome.  In  noticing  the  fact  above  stated,  be  says  :—  it  Irom 
these  last  mentioned  records  it  be  concluded  that  the  parliament  of  England  may 
bind  Ireland,  it  must  also  J>e  allowed  that  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  have  the ir 
representatives  in  the  parliament  of  England.  And  this,  I  believe,  we  should  be 
willing  enough  to  embrace  :— but  this  is  a  happiness  we  can  hardly  hope  for. 

§  To  thia  obvious  objection  Molyneux  necessarily  laid  himself  open,  by  acknow- 
ledging that  till  the  time  of  Henry  III.  no  regular  legislator  had  yet  been 
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There  are  yet  a  few  other  points  connected  with  Molyneux's 
view  of  the  history  and  attributes  of  the  Irish  parliament,  which 
shall  be  noticed  as  cases  arise  which  require  recurrence  to  the 
subject.  But  it  may  be  adverted  to  here,  as  at  least  curious, 
that  writers,  whose  object  it  is  to  prove  that  the  parliament  of 
England  was  entitled  neither  by  right  or  precedent  to  bind  by 
its  acts  the  people  of  Ireland,*  should  yet  have  taken  as  the 
main  foundation  of  their  argument  the  act  of  a  parliament  . 
at  Oxford,  which,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  coo- 
sent  of  the  people  affected  by  its  legislation,  constituted  a  youth 
of  only  twelve  years  of  age  king  of  Ireland. 

The  solemn  enactment,  in  our  own  times,  of  a  legislative 
union  betwen  the  two  countries,  would  seem  to  have  reduced 
the  question,  here  noticed,  to  a  mere  theme  of  curious  historical 
speculation;  and  certainly,  on  no  slight  grounds  should  the 
claims  of  Ireland  to  legislative  independence  be  again  put  forth 
as  a  practical  question.  But  should  the  course  of  political  events 
ever  bring  baek  into  public  discussion  a  subject  now  quietly  left 
to  repose  in  the  page  of  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  the 
right  of  Ireland  to  legislate  for  lierself  must  assuredly  be  as- 
serted on  some  more  tenable  grounds  than  the  obsolete  grant  of 
her  realm  to  a  stripling  king,  or  the  occasional  pretensions 
of  the  English  parliament  of  the  Pale. 

The  deputy  appointed  by  John  to  the  government  of  this 

establiuhed  in  Ireland.  He  likewise  not  merely  admits,  bat  'demonstrate*,  that 
from  the  ninth  of  Edward  I.  to  the  fiftieth  of  Edward  III.,  a  period  occupying  about 
a  century,  the  representative*  of  Ireland  enme  over  to  sit  in  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land ;• — a  fact  w  bich,  concurring  with  the  absence  of  all  evidence  as  to  any  councils 
having  been  held  previously  in  Ireland,  except  that  memorable  one  convoked  by 
Henry  II.  at  Lismore,  seems  strongly  to  corroborate  the  opinion  advanced  by  sir 
John  Davies  respecting  the  time  wnen  a  regular  legislature  was  first  established  in 
this  country.  * 

'  Among  the  countless  dilemmas  and  embarrassments  which  would  arise  practi- 
cally out  of  snch  a  state  of  relationship  between  the  two  countries  as  Molpeux's 
theory  would  establish,  that  which  must  arise  on  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch  to  the 
throne  of  England  is  thus  keenly  put  by  the  ablest  and  aculest  of  his  opponents,  Cai  ey , 
a  merchant  of  Bristol.  Molyneux  having  allowed  that  a  king  declared  by  the  par- 
liament of  England,  though  he  was  not  king  before  such  declaration,  becomes  there- 
by, ipso  facto,  king  of  Ireland,  the  Bristol  merchant  thus  entaugles  him  in  his  own 
argument : — u  Is  it  any  better  than  contradiction  to  hold  that  a  king  of  England,  sJ 
created  or  declared  in  a  parliament  of  England,  is  thereby,  or  at  the  same  instant, 
king  of  Ireland,  and  yet  that  Ireland  is  a  kingdom  so  complete  in  itself,  that  he  is 
no  king  till  the  act  of  parliament,  creating  or  declaring  him  king,  is  confirmed  by  a 
parliament  in  Ireland  ?  Or,  take  it  the  other  way, — no  act  of  parliament  in  England 
is  of  any  force  till  confirmed  in  Ireland  ;  and  yet  a  king  declared  by  a  parliament  of 
England,  though  he  was  not  king  before  such  declaration,  is  thereby,  or  ipso  facto, 
king  of  Ireland  : — that  is,  an  act  of  parliament  of  England  is  not  of  force  in  Ireland 
till  confirmed  there,  and  yet  is  of  Ibrce,  ipso  facto,  by  being  enacted  here.  Does  it 
not,  therefore,  follow  that  such  nn  annexation  of  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  Englnad 
as  make  s  the  king  of  England,  ipso  facto,  kiug  of  Ireland,  destroys  the  supposition 
that  their  parliaments  have  authority  to  confirm  or  reject  laws  made  by  the  legis- 
lature of  England?  or  otherwise,  that  the  supposition  of  such  an  authority  in  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  destroys  that  annexation  which  Mr  Molyneox  himself  yields?" 
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country,  on  the  accession  of  his  brother  Kichard,  was  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  son  of  the  first  lord  of  Meath ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
John  de  Courcy,  finding  himself,  unfairly  as  he  thought,  sup- 
planted, retired  dissatisfied  to  his  own  possessions  in  Ulster,  and 
there  assumed,  in  the  midst  of  his  followers,  a  tone  and  attitude 
of  independence  which  threatened  danger  to  the  English  interest 
in  that  quarter.  In  the  mean  while,  the  native  princes,  encou- 
raged by  the  diversion  to  the  shores  of  the  East,  under  Richard's 
banner,  of  the  energies  and  resources  of  England,  began  to  form 
plans  among  themselves  of  combined  warfare  against  the  fo- 
reigners, and  even  to  suspend  their  intestine  quarrels  for  the 
general  object  of  crushing  the  common  foe.  In  Connaught, 
where  still  some  lingering  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  were 
kept  alive,  two  of  the  ill-fated  race  of  O'Connor  were  at  this 
time  contending  for  the  barren  prize;  and  a  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  two  factions,  in  which  each  could  boast  of  English 
auxiliaries  in  its  ranks,  terminated  in  favour  of  Cathal  O'Con- 
nor,called,  from  the  number  of  battles  fought  by  him,  O'Connor 
of  the  Bloody  Hand.  With  the  strange  notions  of  piety  pre- 
valent in  those  times,  when  the  God  of  peace  was  made  a  party  A.  D. 
in  every  sanguinary  feud,  this  devout  warrior  founded  an  abbey  ,190- 
on  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  won,  and  called  it,  in  remem- 
brance of  that  fortunate  event,  the  Abbey  of  the  Hill  of  Victory. 

Among  the  chiefs  who  agreed  at  this  crisis  to  postpone  their 
mutual  feuds,  and  act  in  concert  against  the  enemy,  were 
O'Brian  of  Thomond,  and  MacCarthy  of  Desmond,  hereditary 
rulers  of  north  and  south  Munster,  and  chiefs  respectively  of  the 
two  rival  tribes,  the  Dalcassians  and  the  Eugenians.  By  a 
truce  now  formed  between  these  princes,  O'Brian  was  left  free 
to  direct  his  arms  against  the  English;  and,  having  attacked 
their  forces  at  Thurles,  in  O'Fogarty's  Country,  gave  them  a 
complete  overthrow,  putting  to  the  sword,  add  the  Munster 
Annals,  a  great  number  of  their  knights.  We  have  seen  already 
how  deeply  the  course  and  character'of  this  warlike  chief  were 
marked  with  the  taint  of  those  habits  of  treachery  which  a  long 
life  of  faction  is  sure  to  engender.  Notwithstanding  the  truce 
he  had  now  entered  into  with  MacCarthy,  we  find  him,  at  no 
long  interval  after,  encouraging  secretly  the  views  of  the  English 
on  that  prince's  possessions,  and  even  allowing  them  to  erect  a 
fort,  the  castle  of  Breginnis,  within  his  own  territories,  to  pro- 
tect and  facilitate  their  hostile  incursions  into  the  territory  of  his 
rival.* 

•  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dr  I.anigan  ihoald  h«ve  wittered  bis  natiooality  to 
II.  9 
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While  some  of  the  natives  were  thus  bringing  disgrace  <m 
(he  Irish  name,  the  English  colouists  had  begun,  even  thus 
early,  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  that  state  df  degeneracy  and  in- 
subordination into  which  at  a  later  period  we  shall  find  them  so 
shamefully  sunk.  The  independent  position  assumed  by  De 
Courcy  on  his  usurped  territory,  setting  at  defiance  the  delegate 
of  royalty, — the  spectacle  of  English  soldiers  opposed  to  each 
other  in  the  ranks  of  contending  Irish  chieftains, — these  and  a 
few  other  such  anomalies,  which  began  to  present  themselves, 
at  this  period,  were  but  the  foretaste  of  evils  inevitably  yet  to 
come;  the  first  stirring  of  embryo  mischiefs  which  time  aod 
circumstances  brought,  at  a  later  period,  to  baneful  maturity. 
a.  d.  In  the  year  1 1 94  died  Donald  O'Brian,  king  of  Themond 
11  and  Ormond, — a  prince,  whose  mixture  of  warlike  and  reli- 
gious propensities  rendered  him  popular  alike  among  the  laity 
and  the  clergy  of  the  country.  The  wrong  done  by  him  to  the 
cause  of  Ireland's  independence,  by  being  among  the  first  of  the 
native  princes  who  proffered  submission  to  Henry  II.,  was  in 
some  degree  atoned  for,  though  never  to  be  repaired,  by  the 
vigour  and  obstinacy  of  his  resistance  afterwards  to  the  English, 
on  finding  that  their  object  was  to  make  of  himself  and  his  bro- 
ther princes  not  merely  tributaries  but  slaves.  One  of  the  last 
acts  of  his  long  and  stormy  life  was,  as  we  have  seen,  to  add 
to  the  redeeming  portion  of  his  long  career,  by  a  brilliant  vic- 
tory over  the  invaders.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  principality 
by  his  eldest  son,  Mortogh  Dall,  a  chief  who  had,  in  like  manner, 
tarnished  his  name  by  defection  from  the  national  cause,  having 
been  the  first  that  introduced  the  English  into  Munsler  (1 177), 
and  for  the  old,  factious  purpose  of  employing  them  as  auxi- 
liaries against  his  own  kinsmen  and  neighbours,  the  Eugenians 
of  Desmond. 

Of  the  numerous  religious  houses  established  by  Donald 
O  ftrian,  a  due  and  grateful  remembrance  is  cherished  in  our 
ecclesiastical  annals.  Besides  several  monastic  foundations,  be 
established  a  nunnery  for  Augustin  canonesses  at  Kiloen,  in  the 
Barony  of  Islands;  and  formed  also  an  establishment,  under 
the  name  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  city  of  Limerick,  for  black  nuns 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin.*  To  him  also  Limerick  and 
Cashel  were  indebted  for  their  respective  cathedrals; — his  own 
palare  having  been  bestowed  upon  the  Church  for  the  found- 

prrvail  so  far  over  li'rs  *t>nae  of  right  and  wrong:,  aa  to  lead  him,  in  recording  tb« 
death  ui  U'Brian,  to  call  biro  "  that  good  aod  brave  prince."— Chop.  xixi.  §  10 
*  Lawgan,  chap.  xxxi.  $  10. 
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ation  of  the  former  structure,*  while  the  great  cathedral  of 
Cashe)  f  was  erected  by  him,  adjoining  king  Cormac's  chapel, 
which  beautiful  building  was  made  from  theoceforth  to  serve 
as  a  vestry  or  chapter-house. 

After  a  struggle,  not  without  bloodshed,  among  the  remain- 
ing sons  of  Donald, — the  aid  of  the  English  being  called  in  by 
one  of  the  contending  factions, — Carbrach,  the  youngest  bro- 
ther, was  raised  to  the  sovereignty,  though  clearly  with  but 
nominal  power,  as  it  appears  that  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
Limerick,  was  in  the  year  1195  under  the  rule  of  English 
authorities. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  quick  change  of  deputies,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  colony,  showed  how  uneasy  and  difficult 
was  the  task.  After  a  short,  but  apparently  unsuccessful  ex- 
periment of  office,  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  succeeded  by  William 
Petit,  for  whom,  shortly  after,  we  find  substituted  William 
Marshall,  or  Mareschall,  second  earl  of  Pembroke.  This 
powerful  nobleman,  who,  in  right  of  his  new  dignity,  boro 
the  golden  staff ^:  and  cross  at  the  coronation  of  Richard  1., 
had,  together  with  his  earldom,  received  from  that  monarch 
the  band  of  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  earl,  and 
became  thus  invested  with  her  princely  Irish  possessions.  But, 
whatever  advantage  this  connexion  with  the  country  may  have 
given  him,  the  results  of  his  government  were  by  no  mean* 
prosperous.  Presuming  on  the  tameness  with  which  the  Irish 
bad  yielded  to  aggression,  their  haughty  invaders  now  began 
to  add  insult  to  wrong;  but  not  with  equal  impunity.  Fur 
more  alive  to  contempt  than  to  injury,  those  who  had  witnessed 
unmoved  the  destruction  of  their  ancient  monarchy,  now  flew 
to  arms  with  instant  alacrity,  under  the  sure  goad  of  English 
insolence  and  scorn  ;  and  the  two  most  active  and  popular  of 
the  native  princes,  Cathal  of  Connaught  and  MacCarthy  of 
Desmond,  held  forth  their  ever  ready  banner  to  all  whose  war 

*  Ferrari  History  of  Limerick,  at  St.  Mary's  Church. 

\  The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Holy  Cross.  **  A  famout  abb<y,  be retofore,*'  aavj» 
Camden.  u  which  makes  ihe  country  about  it  to  be  commonly  called  the  country  of 
tbe  Holy  Cross  of  Tipjperary.  This  church  enjoys  cerLiio  ptiviepes  granted  in  no- 
nour  of  n  piece  of  Christ's  Cross  preserved  there."  See  Lanigtui.  cli.  xxx.  §2. :  also 
l>r.  Milner's  Inquiry,  &c.  Letter  14  :  and  Mr.  Crofton  C  roller's  Researches  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  chap.  XIV. 

X  According  to  I'ryone.  this  ceremony  was  not  introduced  till  a  later  period:  - 
'*  I  bis  is  to  be  observed,"  he  savs.  "  that,  though  there  v  ere  divers  lords  marshals  of 
Kngland  before  tbe  reign  of  Richard  It.,  yet  Richard  11  created  Tho  Mowbray,  first 
earl  marshal  of  England,  per  nomen  Comitis  Mareschalli  Angliae.  He  and  his  successor 
earl  imarshal  being  enabled  by  this  charter  to  carry  a  golden  staff  before  the  king,  and 
in  all  other  places,  with  the  king's  arms  at  the  top  of  it, and  his  own  at  the  lower  end, 
when  all  the  ro  iribals  before  his  creation  car. ied only  a  woovlco  st  On  the  In- 

stitutes, chap  I 

V  * 
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cry  was  vengeance  against  the  English.  So  great  was  the 
success,  accordingly,  of  the  national  cause,  during  the  short 
government  of  the  earl  Marshal,  that,  in  spite  of  the  perfidy 
which,  its  usual,  found  its  way  into  the  Irish  councils,  Mac- 
Carthy,  aided  by  the  forces  of  Cathai  and  those  of  O'Lochlin, 
succeeded  in  reducing  several  of  the  garrisons  in  Munster,  and, 
after  a  siege  of  some  duration,  compelled  Cork  itself  to  sur- 
render to  his  arms. 

Discouraged  and  mortified  by  these  reverses,  the  earl  Marshal 
willingly  resigned  the  reins  of  authority  to  Hamo  de  Valois,  who, 
finding,  on  his  arrival,  the  government  embarrassed,  for  want 
of  means,  made  no  scruple  of  commencing  his  career  by  a  for- 
cible invasion  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding 
the  angry  remonstrances  of  Cuming,  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Hamo  persisted  in  his  design, — seizing  several  lands  belonging 
to  the  see  of  Dublin,  and  taking  possession  also  of  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  church  of  Leighlin,  together  with  the  property  of 
the  canons.  The  indignant  archbishop,  after  having,  in  vain, 
tried  entreaty,  remonstrance,  and  excommunication,  in  utter 
despair,  at  length,  of  redress  from  the  Irish  authorities,  laid  the 
sentence  of  interdict  on  his  diocese,  and  departed  for  England 
to  invoke  the  interference  of  the  throne.  But  neither  earl  John 
nor  king  Richard  appear  to  have  afforded  him  any  remedy. 
Among  the  letters  of  pope  Innocent  HI.  written  at  this  time, 
and  containing  some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  Irish 
Church,*  there  is  one  addressed  to  earl  John,  complaining 
angrily  of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  his  deputy,  and  desiring 
him  to  compel  that  officer  to  restore  to  the  church  and  canons  of 
Leighlin  the  temporalities  of  which  be  had  despoiled  them.  In 
the  mean  while  Hamo,  who  had  enriched  himself  amply  by 
these  exactions,  was  recalled  from  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Meyler  Fitz  Henry,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  adven- 
turers in  the  Irish  wars,  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the 
office. 

In  the  following  year  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82,  Ro- 

•  One  of  these  letters  refers  to  an  attempt  made  by  an  ecclesiastic  named  Daniel,  to 
impose  upon  the  Pope  by  means  of  forged  letters,  professing  to  have  been  written 
by  certain  Irish  bishops,  recommending  Daniel  as  a  person  Qualified  to  fill  the 
vacant  see  of  Ross.  Dr.  Lanigan,  in  referring  to  this  letter  of  Pope  Innocent,  men- 
tions that  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  bishopric  is  designated  therein  by  ihe  WW 
httrr  of  his  name.  But  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  following  extract,  that  all  the 
candidates  are  so  designated :  "  Propter  quod  idem  predecessor  noster  cansarn 
forum  voh«  fratres  Cnsselen  et  Laomen  (al.  t^aarensis)  Episcopi  subea  forma  com- 
misit,  ut  de  forma  et  processu  electionis  me  mora  ti  D.  solicits  quaereretis,  et  si  c«m 
electum  canonic©  fuisse  constnret,  ipsnm  faceritis  pacifies  possessione  gaudere ;  alio- 
quin  inter  prodicto*  F  et  E.  audiretis  cansam  et  enjos  electionem  canooicarn  et 
magi*  rationaliter  factam  inveniretis,  be.  be. "—Letters  of  Pope  Innocent  IU 
published  by  ttalusius,  torn.  i.  1. 1.  ep.364 
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deric  O'Connor,  the  last  of  the  monarchs  of  Ireland,  who  during  > 
ten  years  of  his  life  reigned  over  Connaught  alone ;  for  the 
eighteen  following  wielded  the  sceptre  of  all  Ireland,  and  finally 
devoted  the  thirteen  remaining  years  of  his  existence  to  monastic 
seclusion  and  repentance.  A  mistaken  zeal  for  the  national 
honour  has  induced  sX^me  writers  on  Irish  history  to  endeavour 
to  invest  the  life  and  character  of  this  unfortunate  prince  with 
some  semblance  of  heroic  dignity  and  interest.  In  their  mor- 
bid sympathy  with  his  own  personal  ruin  and  fall,  they  seem 
to  forget  that,  by  his  recreant  spirit,  he  brought  down  a  king- 
dom along  with  him,  and  entailed  subjection  and  its  bitter  con- 
sequences upon  his  country  through  all  time.  But  it  is  in  truth 
idle  to  waste  words  on  the  personal  character  of  such  a  man ;  the 
only  feeling  his  name  awakens  being  that  of  pity  for  the  doomed 
country,  which,  at  such  a  crisis  of  its  fortunes,  when  honour, 
safely,  independence,  national  existence,  were  all  at  stake,  was 
cursed,  for  the  crowning  of  its  evil  destiny,  with  a  ruler  and 
leader  so  utterly  unworthy  of  his  high  calling. 

How  much  the  fate  of  an  entire  nation  may  depend  on  the 
domestic  relations  of  its  ruling  family,  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  instances  both  of  Roderic  and  of  Henry,  whose  struggles 
and  contentions  with  their  own  children  gave  a  direction  to 
their  public  measures,  of  which  the  consequent  history  of  both 
countries  has  deeply  felt  the  influence.  Had  not  Henry  been 
called  away,  by  a  dark  conspiracy  within  his  own  family,  from 
applying  his  powerful  mind  to  the  conquest  and  settlement 
of  Ireland,  far  different  might  have  been  the  destiny  of  that 
ill-starred  land.  Had  the  house  of  Roderic,  on  the  other  hand, 
united  in  defence  of  their  rights,  and  thus  set  an  example  of 
zealous  co-operation  to  others,  a  more  healthful  confidence  in 
themselves  and  their  rulers  might  have  been  awakened  in  the 
people  of  Ireland,  a  brave  resistance  would  have  won  from  the 
conqueror  respect  and  forbearance  towards  the  vanquished,  and, 
at  least,  the  disgrace  of  unnatural  treachery  would  not  have 
been  added  to  that  of  insignificance  and  weakness. 

One  of  the  few  circumstances  of  Rodericks  life  that  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  with  any  honour,  was  the  effort  made  by  him 
to  recal  to  life  the  now  almost  extinct  learning  of  the  country, 
by  his  patronage  of  the  schools  of  Armagh,  and  by  the  annual 
endowment,  first  established  under  his  auspices,  for  the  head- 
master of  that  institution.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  as  afford- 
ing an  instance  of  those  strange  contrasts  which  Irish  society,  as 
we  have  seen,  so  frequently  presents,  that  this  annual  pension 
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for  the  encouragement  of  a  school,  to  which  the  lovers  of  learning 
resorted  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  was,  according  to  the  custom 
of  rude,  uncivilised  times,  paid  in  oxen. 

Thrown  back  as  the  country  had  been  by  the  harassing  evenis 
of  the  century  just  now  closed,  into  a  state  of  confusion  and 
disorganization,  differing  but  little,  in  its  general  aspect,  from 
barbarism,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  her  native  literature 
would  escape  the  prevailing  eclipse,  or  leave  any  names  behind 
which  even  the  antiquary  would  consider  worthy  of  preservation. 
There  is  still  extant,  however,  a  Metrical  Catalogue  of  the  Kings 
of  Ireland,  composed,  in  this  age,  by  a  learned  antiquary  named 
Giolla  Moduda,  abbot  of  A rd bracken,  in  Meath.  This  chrono- 
logical poem,  which  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  of  high  au- 
thority, by  Irish  scholars,  was  written  during  the  reign  of  the 
great  Turlogh  O'Connor;  and  it  is  a  proof  alike  of  the  courage 
and  the  professional  trustworthiness  of  the  antiquary,  that  he 
ventured  to  deny  to  that  powerful  monarch,  then  in  the  full  flow 
of  success,  any  place  in  the  series  of  Ireland's  legitimate  kings. 

To  Celsus,  or  Cellach,  the  eminent  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
who  died  a.  d.  1 129,  Bale  has  attributed  a  Book  of  Constitutions 
and  other  writings;  but  apparently  on  no  better  grounds  than 
he  has  for  bestowing  upon  him  a  wife  and  children,  and  sending 
him  to  be  educated  at  Oxford.  With  as  little  foundation,  pro- 
bably, has  a  Life  of  St.  Malachy  been  attributed  to  Congan, 
one  of  those  Irish  correspondents  of  St.  Bernard,  whose  en- 
treaties, as  he  tells  us,  induced  b'tm  to  undertake  a  Life  of  St. 
Malachy  himself.* 

For  whatever  insight  we  may  have  gained,  previously  to 
the  epoch  of  the  English  invasion,  into  the  social  condition  and 
habits  of  the  Irish,  we  are  indebted  solely  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Irish  themselves;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  so  long  had  this 
people  remained  secluded  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  (hat 
the  account  given  of  them  by  the  Welsh  ecclesiastic  Giraldus, 
who  went  thither,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  train  of  prince 
John,  was  the  first  and  only  one  known  to  have  been  written 
by  a  foreign  visiter  of  that  countiy,  from  the  days  of  llimilco 
and  the  Greek  geographers  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
With  the  aid,  therefore,  of  this  light,  but  following  cautiously  its 
guidance,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  some  brief  remarks  respecting 
the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  Irish  people,  at  the 

*  I?  St.  Bernard's  Preface  to  Ih is  work,  which  is  ad dressed  to  CoDgan,  be •*}'*' 

4  To  id  inihi  Abba  foogaot,  iujuugis  ac  tecum  pariter  (ut  ei  Hibeu»* 

icnbiaj  vestra  ilia  omois  c  celesta  sanctorum,  libena  obedio* 
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gloomy  period  we  have  now  reached ;  and  if  not  to  throw 
around  it  any  very  favourable  colouring,  at  least  to  show  that  it 
has  been  represented  too  darkly  by  others. 

To  those  preoccupied  by  the  picture  drawn  in  (he  pages 
of  Giraldus  of  the  low  state  of  civilisation  among  the  Irish  at 
this  time,  it  would  be  difficult,  I  fear,  to  suggest  any  conside- 
ration that  would  weaken  the  hold  his  authority  has  taken  of 
their  minds.  There  are  indeed  few  enormities,  whether  in 
morals  or  manners,  that  are  not  attributed  by  him  to  the  natives. 
In  estimating  the  value,  however,  of  his  testimony,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  himself  ought  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and, 
finding  him  so  ready  a  believer  and  reporter  of  all  sorts  of 
physical  marvels  and  monsters,  we  should  consider  whether  a 
taste  for  the  morally  monstrous  may  not  also  have  inspired  his 
pen,  and  induced  him,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  impose  as  well 
upon  himself,  perhaps,  as  his  readers.  He  who  gravely  tells  of 
a  certain  race  of  people  in  Ossory,*  who  were,  every  seven 
years,  transformed  into  wolves,  would  hardly  hesitate  at  the 
easier  effort  of  giving  them  also  wolfish  habits  and  dispositions. 

There  is  yet  another  feature  of  his  character  as  a  censor, 
which  must  be  attended  to  in  appreciating  the  value  of  bis 
censure,  and  that  is,  the  disproportion  always  found  to  exist 
between  his  general  charge  and  the  facts  which  he  cites  to 
support  it.  The  Irish  people  he  pronounces  to  be  faithless, 
cruel,  inhospitable,  and  barbarous ;  and  as  long  as  he  deals  thus 
only  in  generalities,  the  imagination  is  left  at  large  to  divine  the 
extent  to  which  all  these  vices  may  have  been  carried.  But 
whenever,  as  in  the  following  instance,  he  subjoins  proofs  of 
the  alleged  charge,  the  mind  is  relieved  by  knowing  definitely 
the  amount  of  the  transgression.  "This  people  "  he  says,  "are 
a  most  filthy  race;  a  race  of  all  others  the  most  uninformed  in 
the  very  rudiments  of  faith, — they  do  not  as  yet  pay  tithes  or 
first-offering."f  He  then  adds  the  charge  before  noticed,  res- 
pecting what  he  calls  their  "  incestuous"  marriages,  meaning 
thereby  marriages  within  that  degree  of  consanguinity  which 
the  canons  of  the  church  had  proscribed. 

Another  consideration  which  I  have  more  than  once  endea- 
voured to  press  upon  the  reader's  mind  is,  that  at  all  periods  of 

•  He  makes  one  of  these  Osaorian  wolves  tell  bis  own  story:—"  De  quodam 
homionm  genere  snmus  Ossyriensium.  undo  quolibet  septennio  per  itnpreeationent 

Miiocti  cojosdam  Natal  is  scilicet  Abbatis  forma  m  eoira  namanam  proiaus 

txuentes,  induuot  lupinam." 

t  *'  Gt  us  enira  b«c,  reus  sporcissima,  gens  vitiis  involutissima,  gets  omnium 
gentium  in  fidei  radimcntis  incultissima :— Noodnm  enim  decimas  vel  primitias  sol- 
v utit  »-  Topog.  Di*t.  3.  c.  19. 
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Ireland's  course  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  so  wide  h*& 
been  the  interval,  in  civilisation  and  social  comforts,  between 
her  highest  and  lowest  classes,  that  no  conclusion  founded  solely 
on  acquaintance  with  one  part  of  her  population  can  furnish 
any  analogies  by  which  to  judge  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
other.  Giraldus  himself  appears  to  have  been  aware  of  ibis 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  Irish  society,  or  at  least  to  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  contrasts  resulting  from  it;  and  hence  his 
summary  of  the  character  of  the  people  is,  that  "  where  they 
are  good  you  will  lind  none  better, — where  they  are  bad,  none 
worse."  * 

In  his  account  of  the  clergy  of  the  country,  there  are  but  few 
dark  shades  interspersed.  He  speaks  of  them  as  commendable 
lor  their  attention  to  all  religious  duties,  and  possessing,  among 
various  other  virtues  which  he  allows  to  them,  the  "prerogative 
of  chastity11  in  an  eminent  degree.f  He  lauds  also  their  ex- 
ceeding abstinence  and  sparingness  of  food ;  though  in  wine,  he 
says,  they  were  accustomed,  after  the  fast  and  toils  of  the  day, 
to  indulge  more  freely  than  was  becoming.:):  He  repeats,  how- 
ever, his  commendation  of  the  blameless  purity  of  their  lives, 
which  notwithstanding  this  indulgence,  they  most  strictly,  he 
admits,  preserved. §  Altogether,  his  tribute  to  the  character  of 
the  Irish  clergy  (though  of  the  bishops  he  complains  as  slothful 
and  inattentive  to  their  duty)  is  such  as,  at  any  period,  it  would 
be  honourable  to  a  clerical  body  to  receive. 

One  of  his  charges  against  the  Irish  prelates  was,  that,  from 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick's  mission,  not  a  single  Irish  bishop  had 
suffered  martyrdom  for  the  faith ;  and,  on  his  advancing,  one 
day,  this  opinion,  in  the  presence  of  Maurice,  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  whom  he  describes  as  a  learned  and  discreet  man,  that 
prelate  thus  significantly  replied  to  him : — 41  It  is  true  our  nation 
may  seem  to  be  barbarous,  uncultivated, and  cruel ;  yet  have  they 
always  shown  reverence  and  honour  to  men  of  the  church, 
nor  ever  would  raise  their  hands  in  violence  against  the  saints 
of  God.  But  there  is  now  come  among  us  a  people,who  not 
only  know  how,  but  have  been  accustomed  to  make  martyrs. 

M  Est  enini  fjens  haec  ruoctis  fere  iu  nctibus  immoderate  et  io  omnes  nflectnt 
vehementissiiua.  Undo  et  sic  mali,  deterrimi  sunt  et  numuam  pejores:  ita  et  bouu 
meliores  noo  reperies."  The  teamed  Pctavius  (Petau)  attributes,  almost  io  the  same 
words,  the  same  character  to  the  ancient  Athenians.— Oral..  8. 

f  Inter  varias  qnibns  pollet  virtntes,  castitatifl  prarogativa  pra*eminet  atqae  prw 
cellet."  c.  27. 

%  M  Inter  tot  roillia  vix  unum  invenies,  qai  post  jngem'  tam  jejunionun  qnam  ora- 
tionum  instaatiam.  vino  variisqne  potion  ibui  diurnos  labores  eoonnitu quam  deceret, 
noctu  noo  redimat."— Rid. 

§  Unde  et  hoc  pro  miraculn  doci  potest,  qaod  abi  vina  doroinantur,  Venas  dob 
Jegnat." 
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manufactures  and  arts.  isi 

From  henceforth,  therefore,  Ireland  will,  like  other  nations, 
have  her  martyrs."* 

In  his  account  of  the  state  of  manufactures  and  the  useful 
arts  among  the  Irish,  Giraldus  tails  into  no  less  inconsistencies 
than  on  the  subject  of  their  morals  and  manners.  For  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  tells  us  that  they  had  no  sort  of  merchan- 
dise, nor  practised  any  mechanical  art  whatsoever,  he  informs 
us,  on  the  other,  of  articles  common  among  them,  such  as  cloth 
dresses,  fringes,  linen  shirts,  military  weapons  well  steeled, 
musical  instruments,  and  other  works  of  art,  all  implying  a  cer- 
tain advancement  in  different  trades  and  handicrafts.!  He 
mentions  a  book,  also,  which  he  had  seen  at  Kildare,  containing 
a  concordance  of  the  Four  Gospels,  according  to  the  correction 
of  St.  Jerome;  and  which  is  described  by  him  as  so  beautifully 
painted  and  embellished  with  innumerable  emblems  and  minia- 
tures, that  you  might  be  sure,  he  adds,  it  was  the  workmanship 
not  of  human,  but  of  angelic  hands4 

*  "  Verura  est,  inquit ;  qnia  licet  gens  nostra  Barbara,  nimis  incalta  et  cradelit 
esse  videtur,  veris  tamen  Ecrlesiasticis  honorem  magnum,  et  reverend. mi  semper  ex- 
hihere  solebant,  et  in  sanctos  Dei  nulla  nccasiooe  manure  extendere.  Sed  nunc 
in  regunm  gen*  advrnit  quae  martyres  et  facere  norit  et  consuevit.  A  modoili- 
bcrnia,  sicut  alia:  regionea  martyres  habebit." — Dist.  iii.  c.  32. 

i"  Item  non  lino  vel  lanificio,  non  aliqno  mercimoniomm  genere,  necullft  mecha- 
arum  artium  specie  vitam  produciu  t  " — Dist.  iii.  c.  10.  See  Gratianus  Lucius, 
c.  12.,  where  he  clearly  proves,  from  Uiraftus,  own  showing,  that  the  Irish  must 
have  had,  M canninatores,  tinctores,  mctricea,  textores,  follonea,  pani  tonsores,  et 
sartores." 

t  M  Ut  vere  hate  omnia  angelica  potiua  qnam  bumana  intelligent  jam  asscveravc- 
ris  esse  composita  "-0/*/.  ii.  c.  38. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

JOHN. 

Condition  of  Ireland  during  the  Reign  of  King  John. — The  Dissensions  among 
the  Native*  fomented  by  the  great  English  Lords. — Contention  between  CalhaJ 
and  Cnrrarh  for  the  Principality  of  Connaught — each  abetted  by  English  Aux- 
iliaries.— Two  Third*  of  that  Province  surrendered  by  Cathal  to  King  John  - 
Rivalry  between  John  De  Courcy  and  Hugh  De  Lacy. — De  Courcy  sent  Prisoner 
to  England. — The  Earldom  of  I  liter  transferred,  on  his  Death,  to  De  Lary. — 
Murder  of  De  Court  y's  natural  Son  by  one  of  the  De  Lacys — Expedition  of 
King  John  to  Ireland. — Submission  of  many  of  the  Irish  (  hiefs. — Effect  of  his 
Presence  upon  the  English  Barons. — Panic  and  Flight  of  William  DeBraosaand 
the  two  De  Lacys.— Outrage  committed  by  the  Septs  of  Wieklow  —  Introduction 
by  John  of  English  I.aws  and  Usnges  into  Ireland. — His  Return  to  England  — 
Administration  of  De  Grey  —Peace  iu  Irelaud. 

• 

The  reign  of  king  John,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
historian,  presents  so  proud  and  stirring  an  example  of  successful 
resistance  to  wrong,  exhibits,  in  our  Irish  records,  but  a  me- 
lancholy picture  of  slavery  and  suffering.  Some  brief  struggles 
were,  indeed,  attempted,  in  the  course  of  this  reign,  by  the  na- 
tives; but,  while  fondly  persuading  themselves  that,  in  these 
efforts,  they  fought  in  their  own  cause,  they  were,  really,  but 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  some  rival  English  lords,  who, 
by  exciting  and  assisting  the  native  chieftains  against  each  other, 
divided  and  weakened  the  national  strength,  and  thereby  ad- 
A  0  vanced  their  own  violent  and  rapacious  views. 

Thus,  when,  on  the  death  of  the  monarch  Roderic,  his  two 
sons  broke  out  into  fierce  contention  for  the  right  of  succession, 
William  de  Burgh,  a  baron  of  the  family  of  Filz-Adelm,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  brother  named  Carrach,  while  John  de  Courcy 
•  and  Waller  de  Lacy  were  seen  to  range  themselves  on  the  si<!e 
of  Cathal  of  the  Bloody  Hand  ;*  and  a  signal  victory  gained  over 
the  latter  and  his  English  auxiliaries,  at  Kilmacduagh,  appeared, 
for  a  time,  to  have  finally  decided  the  contest.  As  the  alliance, 
however,  of  William  de  Burgh  had  been  chiefly  the  means  of 
insuring  Carrach's  success,  there  was  yet  a  chance  that  this 
powerful  lord  might  be  brought  to  desert  the  chiefs  cause,  and 
that  thus  the  fortunes  of  the  discomfited  Cathal  might  again  be 
1200.  rel|,'eve,J-  Speculating,  justly,  as  it  appears,  on  the  selfish 
views  of  De  Burgh,  this  prince  held  forth  to  him  such  prospects 

*  See  Chap.  XJtXU  of  this  Work, ,..  129. 
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of  gain  and  advantage,  as  succeeded  in  winning  him  over  from 
the  banner  of  his  rival.*  With  the  aid  of  so  disreputable  an 
alliance,  Cathal  again  took  the  field  against  his  brother,  and, 
after  a  sanguinary  action,  in  the  course  of  which  Carrach  was 
slain,  regained  his  principality.! 

Down  to  this  period,  the  province  of  Connaught,  the  heredi- 
tary kingdom  of  the  last  Irish  monarch,  had,  however  torn  by 
civil  dissension,  continued  to  preserve  its  territorial  integrity, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  solemn  treaty  between  Henry  and  king 
Koderic.  But  at  the  crisis  we  have  now  reached,  this  invio- 
lability of  the  realm  of  the  O'Connors  was  set  aside,  and  through 
the  act  of  its  own  reigning  prince.  Whether  from  weariness  of 
the  constant  dissensions  he  had  been  involved  in,  or,  perhaps, 
hoping  that  by  the  cession  of  a  part  of  his  territories  he  might 
secure  a  mo/e  valid  title  to  the  remainder,  Cathal,  of  his  own 
free  will,  agreed  to  surrender  :f  to  king  John  two  parts  of  Con- 
naught,  and  to  hold  the  third  from  him  in  vassalage,  paying 
annually  for  it  the  sum  of  100  marks.  The  letter  of  king  John,§  a.  d. 
wherein  the  terms  of  this  compact  are  stated  and  agreed  to,  is 
addressed  to  Meyler  Fitz-Henry,  who  was,  at  this  time,  justi- 
ciary or  lord  justice  of  Ireland,  and  whose  name  is  associated 
with  the  earliest  adventures  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  this 
island. 

The  mischief  of  the  policy  pursued  by  Henry  II.,  in  deputing 
to  an  upstart  and  suddenly  enriched  aristocracy  (the  most 
odious,  perhaps,  of  all  forms  of  political  power)  the  administra- 
tion of  his  Irish  possessions,  was  in  few  instances  more  strikingly 
exemplified  than  in  the  rivalry,  which  now  had  reached  its  most 
disturbing  height,  between  John  de  Courcy  and  the  rich  and 
powerful  baron,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  son  of  the  first  lord  of  Meath. 
Following  the  examphle  of  De  Courcy  himself,  this  baron  had 
assumed,  for  some  time,  a  state  of  princely  independence,  en- 
tering into  treaties  with  his  brother  lords  and  the  native  chiefs, 
and  aiding  the  latter  in  their  local  and  provincial  feuds. 

On  the  accession,  however,  of  John  to  the  English  throne, 
the  daring  openness  with  which  De  Courcy  spoke  of  that  eveni, 
as  well  as  of  the  dark  and  guilty  deed  by  which  it  was  followed, 
drew  down  upon  him  the  king's  heaviest  wrath;  and  to  his  rival, 

*  Ware'*  Annals,  ad.  an.  1200. 

Anno!  Iuisfitll.  The  Hook  of  Clonmacnoise,  at  th>?  yi'ars  1201-2,  comm.  - 
morales  a  number  of  achievements  performed  by  Cathal,  in  conduction  with  Wil- 
liam de  Burgh. 

t  Close  Roll,  6  John. 

§  This  letter  is  given  by  Lcland  at  full  length,  p  175. 
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Hugh  de  Lacy,  now  made  lord  justice,  was  committed  the  not 
unwelcome  task  of  seizing  the  rebellious  baron,  and  sending  him 
prisoner  to  England.  What  was  ultimately  the  fate  of  this  hardy 
warrior  we  have  no  trustworthy  means  of  ascertaining/  The 
stories  told  f  of  his  subsequent  adventures  in  England,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  challenge  of  the  champion  of  France,  and  his 
display  of  prowess  in  the  presence  of  the  two  kings,  are  all  not 
only  fabulous  in  themselves,  but  wholly  at  variance  with  known 
historical  events.  That  he  did  not  succeed,  as  some  have 
alleged,  in  regaining  his  place  in  the  royal  favour,  may  be  taken 
for  granted  from  the  fact  that,  though  he  left  a  son  to  inherit 
a.  d.  his  possessions,  both  the  title  and  property  of  the  earldom  of 
1205.  ujS{er  were,  on  his  decease,  transferred  to  bis  rival,  Hugh  de 
Lacy.:}:  Nor  did  the  hatred  he  had  awakened  in  this  family  die 
with  himself,  but  extended  also  to  bis  race ;  as  we  2nd  that,  not 
many  years  after,  a  natural  son  of  his,  who  bore  the  title  of  lord 
of  Ratheny  and  Kilbarrock,  was  assassinated  in  cold  blood,  by 
one  of  the  De  Lacys.§ 

In  the  year  1210,  king  John,  with  the  view,  chiefly,  as  it 
would  seem,  of  diverting  the  minds  of  his  people  from  the 
depressing  effects  of  the  papal  interdict  which  now  bung  like  a 
benumbing  spell  over  bis  kingdom,  undertook  a  military  ex- 
pedition against  Scotland ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  that  quarter, 
led,  soon  after,  a  numerous  army  into  Ireland.*4  Between  the 
exactions  and  cruelties  of  the  English  on  one  side,  and  the  con- 
stant revolts  and  fierce  reprisals  of  the  maddened  natives  on 
the  other,  a  sufficient  case  for  armed  intervention  was  doubt- 
less then,  as  it  has  been  at  almost  all  periods  since,  but  too 
easily  found.  The  very  display,  however,  of  so  large  a  force 
was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  produce  a  temporary  calm.  No  less 
than  twenty,  we  are  told,  of  the  Irish  princes,  or  chiefs,  came 
to  pay  homage  to  the  monarch,  among  whom  were  O'Neill  of 
Tyrone,  and  the  warlike  Cathal,  prince  of  Connaught;  the  latter 
offering,  for  the  first  time,  his  homage  as  a  vassal  of  the  Eng- 

*  According  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  he  wu  slain  by  the  De  Lacyt;  Haniner, 
whom  Lodge  follows,  makes  him  die  in  France. 
+  By  Holinshed,  Campion,  and  others. 

;  Pat.  Roll,  6  John.  §  Anna!.  Hibern.  apud  Camden. 

**  To  defray  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  he  bad  seixed  and  plundered  the 
wretched  Jews,  all  over  England;  and  the  memorable  torture  inflicted  upon  a  Jew 
at  Bristol,  by  striking  out,  every  day,  one  of  his  cheek-teeth,  was  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  him  to  pay  down  10,000  marks  towards  the  cost  of  the  Irish  expedition. 
The  religious  house  of  Margam,  in  Wales,  was  specially  exempted  from  the  general 
exaction  levied  on  this  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  hospitality  extended  by  iu 
inmate*  to  Henry  and  his  army,  both  on  their  way  to  Ireland,  and  on  their  return. 
—Annal.  de  Margam. 
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lish  crown/  After  remaining  but  two  days  in  Dublin,!  the 
king  proceeded  to  Carrickfergus,  the  ancient  castle  of  which 
town  he  took  possession  of,  and  fixed  bis  abode  there  for  ten 
days4 

While  thus  auspicious  appears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
presence  of  royalty  upon  the  natives,  it  produced,  in  a  different 
way,  no  less  salutary  consequences,  by  the  check  it  gave  to  the 
career  of  some  of  those  rapacious  barons,  compared  to  whose 
multiform  misrule  the  tyranny  of  one  would  have  been  hailed 
as  a  blessing.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  impracticable  had 
been  William^  de  Breuse,  or  Braosa,  to  whom  the  king,  soon 
after  his  accession,  had  made  a  grant  of  estates  in  the  south  of 
Ireland.  Struck  with  panic  at  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
misdeeds,  this  lord  took  flight  precipitately  from  the  kingdom, 
leaving  his  wife  and  daughter  at  the  mercy  of  the  monarch, 
who,  when  at  Carrickfergus, §  had  them  both  taken  into  custody, 
and  brought  them  over  with  him,  on  his  return  into  England. 
At  Bristol,  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  lady's  entreaties,  as  to  allow 
an  interview  between  her  and  her  husband ;  **  but  she  is  said  to 
have  been  afterwards,  by  his  order,  imprisoned  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and,  together  with  her  son,  inhumanly  starved  to  death. 

The  two  De  Lacys,  alarmed  at  the  arrival  of  the  king  in  Ire- 
land, took  flight  into  France,  and  there  found  employment,  as 
garden  labourers,  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Taurin.  In  this  retreat 
they  had  remained  concealed  for  two  or  three  years,  when  the 
abbot,  induced,  by  some  circumstances,  to  suspect  their  real 
rank,  drew  forth  from  themselves  the  particulars  of  their  story ; 
and  then,  by  appealing,  in  their  behalf,  to  the  clemency  of  John, 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  receive  them  again  into 
favour.  On  condition  of  Walter  paying  2500  marks  for  Meath, 
and  Hugh,  on  his  part,  paying  4000  marks  for  the  earldom  of 
Ulster,  the  two  brothers  were  both  reinstated  in  their  posses- 
sions.! f  In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered 
him  by  the  abbot  of  St.  Taurin,  Walter  de  Lacy,  in  returning 
to  Ireland,  brought  with  him  the  abbot's  nephew,  and,  after 

*  Walsiocham  represents  Cathal  as  having  been,  at  this  time,  conquered  and 
reduced  by  John.  M  In  nuatn  ditionem  redegit  totam  terrain  Catalo  rege  Conaccia? 
triumphato."—  Ypodig  Ncustri*.  But  the  Annals  of  InisfaJleo,  with  more  correct- 
ness, state  it  to  have  bceu  an  act  of  willing  homage.  "Cathal  Crob-Dearg,  king  of 
Connaught,  came  with  a  great  retinue  to  pay  his  court  to  king  John."  See,  for  John 
taking  Cathal  under  his  protection,  Rymer,  torn.  i.  p.  130. 

+  Itinerary  of  King  John.  %  Ibid. 

§  Itt-x  Johannes  trnnsfretavit  iu  lliherniam  et  cepit  ibi  castrum  Krakcfergus. — 
Chronic.  Thorn*  Wilkes.  See  al«to  Itinerary. 

**  Letter  of  king  John.  See  Description  of  the  Patent  Rolls,  etc.,  by  Thomns 
D.  Hardy,  F.S.A.  Our  histories  in  geueral  represent  De  Braosa  as  being  at  thin 
time  in  Prance. 

tt  Pat.  Holl,  17  John. 
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making  him  a  knight,  bestowed  upon  him  the  seigoory  of 
Dingle.* 

By  a  writ  to  his  barons  and  justices,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his 
reign,  John  had  ordered  that  measures  should  be  taken  for  the 
expulsion  from  the  king's  lands  of  all  robbers  and  plunderers, 
and  all  such  persons  as  harboured  them;  -J*  and  an  instance  of 
A  D.  outrage,  said  to  have  occurred  about  the  same  time,  will  show 
1209.  |l0W  daring  was  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  then  abroad,  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief  seat  of  English  power.  The 
population  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  at  this  lime,  appears  to  have 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  colonists  from  Bristol,  who, 
induced  by  the  grant  which  Henry  II.  bad  so  unceremoniously 
made  of  Dublin  to  the  Bristolians,  established  themselves  there 
in  great  numbers.  These  citizens  having,  on  the  Monday  of 
Easter  week,  flocked  out  from  the  town,  for  air  and  recreation, 
towards  a  place  still  called  Cullen's  Wood,  were  there  attacked 
by  some  lawless  septs,  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wicklow,  and  no  less  than  300  of  the  assemblage, 
exclusive  of  women  and  children,  inhumanly  butchered.  ^  In 
commemoration  of  this  massacre,  it  continued  long  after  to  be 
the  custom  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin  to  hold  a  feast  every  year, 
on  Easter  Monday,  upon  the  spot  where  the  memorable  out- 
rage had  been  committed.  There,  pitching  their  numerous 
tents,  the  citizens  passed  the  day  in  sports  and  recreation;  and, 
among  other  modes  of  celebrating  the  occasion,  used  to  chal- 
lenge, from  time  to  time,  the  "  mountain  enemy"  to  come  forth 
and  attack  them,  if  he  dared. § 

To  introduce  into  the  new  territories  of  which  they  possessed 
themselves  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  country  they  had  left, 
would  be  naturally  a  favourite  object  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Ireland ;  and  in  this  civilising  process  Henry  11.,  though  so 
limited  in  time  for  his  task,  made  very  considerable  progress. 
Tims,  for  instance,  the  duties,  conditions,  and  services  by  which, 
under  the  feudal  system,  property  was  held  in  England,  con- 
tinued to  be  the  grounds  of  tenure  in  all  the  grants  made  by 
him  in  locating  his  new  colony.  The  establishment,  also,  of 
courts  baron,  by  the  respective  lords  to  whom  he  had  granted 
lands,  implies,  manifestly,  the  adoption  among  them  of  the 
common  law  of  England  ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  record  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  Hugh  de  Lacy,  from  the  time  of  the 

•  Annal  Hibern.  apud  Camden,  t        K°H. 9  John- 

i  Hanmer. 

§  In  process  of  lime  the  singing  boy*  of  (he  rathedral  were  deputed  to  offer  tlii» 
defiance  (Stuart.  Hist  Memoirs  of  Armayh  ch.  viii  );  and  the  choir*,  says  Leland, 
are  annually  regaled  at  this  place,  called  the  Wood  of  Cullen,  to  the  preuent  day. 
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grant  to  him  of  the  territory  of  Meath  by  Henry  II.,  held  and 
enjoyed  all  jurisdictions  and  cognizance  of  all  pleas  within  that 
district/  In  the  incorporation  charter  which  John,  as  lord  of 
Ireland,  granted  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  in  the  year  1 192,  we  find 
the  principle  of  burgage  tenure  established, — the  messuages, 
plantations,  and  buildings,  within  the  metes  of  city,  having 
been  granted  to  the  burgesses, "  to  be  held  by  them  in  free 
burgage,  and  by  the  service  of  landgable  which  they  render 
within  the  walls."-)- 

When  John,  for  the  second  time,  now  landed  upon  the  Irish 
shore,  not  finding  any  enemy  to  encounter  his  mighty  force,  he 
was  left  the  more  leisure  to  attend  to  the  civil  condition  of  the 
realm;  and  not  only  did  he  give  to  the  laws  and  institutions 
which  he  found  there  already  established  a  more  extended  scope 
and  exercise,  but  he  had,  also,  the  merit  of  introducing  others 
of  no  less  import  to  the  future  wellbeing  of  the  settlement.^: 
Some  writers,  it  is  true,  have  asserted  that  on  this  monarch's 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  found  the  laws  of  England  already 
in  full  operation  throughout  his  Irish  dominions.  But  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  to  him  is  to  be  attributed,  besides  other 
useful  measures,  the  division  of  such  parts  of  the  kingdom  as 
were  in  his  possession  into  shires,  or  counties,)}  with  their  res- 
pective sheriffs  and  other  officers,  after  the  manner  of  England ; 
and  that  the  first  sterling  money  circulated  in  Ireland  was 
coined  under  his  direction.** 

We  need  look,  indeed,  for  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  im- 
portant share  which  this  prince,  in  other  respects  so  odious, 
took  in  the  great  task  of  transplanting  his  country's  laws  and 
institutions  into  Ireland,  than  is  found  in  a  record  of  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  Henry  III.,  wherein  it  is  set  forth  ff  that 44  John 
brought  with  him  into  Ireland  discreel  men,  skilled  in  the  laws, 
by  whose  advice  he  commanded  the  laws  of  England  to  be 
observed  in  Ireland,  and  left  the  said  laws  reduced  into  writing, 

•  Chancery  Roll,  Dublin,  cited  bj  I  ynch,  View  of  Ugal  Intiitutions,  p.  6. 

+  Gale,  Inquiry  into  the  Ancient  Corporate  System  of  Ireland,  Appendix,  iv. 
M  Nor  should  it  be  concealed  that,  from  the  beginning  of  bis  reign,  thin  inconsistent 
prince  (John)  had  shown  a  lingular  rendine<»  to  convert  d<  mesne  towns  into  cor- 
porate boroughs ; — a  measure  inimical  to  all  despotism." — Roger  Wendover. 

t  Mathew  Paris, — Henry  de  Knyghtoii,— Walter  de  Hemii  gford.&o.  "Statuitque 
ibidem  (says  Henry  de  Knyshton)  legem  Anglicanam,  et  ut  omnia  eorum  judicia, 
secundum  eandem,  vel  Anglicanam  consiutudinem  terminarentur." 

§  Of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  says  Ware,  M  twelve  were  erected  in  Leinster  and 
Mu  nster,  by  king  John;  riz.  Dublin,  Kddare,  Meath,  Uriel  {or  Louth),  Catherloui;li 
(or  Carlow).  Kilkenny. Wexfiod,  Waterford,  Cork.  Limerick,  Kerry,  aud Tippi  rnry ." 

**  Some  of  the  coins  of  John  were  struck  before  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Tho*e  which  he  caused  to  be  struck  at  this  time  (1210)  consisted  of  pennies,  lialf- 
pem  e.  and  farthing*,  of  l!u  'nmc  standard  as  the  Ennli*h.  which  r'wn  twenty-two 
and  a  half  grains  lo  the  penny.— Lindsay's  View  of  the  Coinr^t  if  Ireland. 

tt  Sea  this  writ  iu  Cox.  p.  51. 
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under  his  seal,  in  the  Exchequer  of  Dublin/'  Having  pro- 
vided thus  for  the  better  ad  ministration  of  that  kingdom's  af- 
fairs, and  in  so  far  redeemed  the  disgrace  of  his  former  ex- 
periment, the  king  set  sail  for  England,  leaving  to  John  de 
Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  he  had  appointed  lord  justice, 
the  task  of  dairying  all  these  measures  into  effect;  and  such 
was  the  tranquillising  influence,  both  of  his  policy  and  of  the 
skill  and  vigour  with  which  he  administered  it,  that,  when  the 
French  king,  shortly  after,  threatened  an  invasion  of  England, 
the  lord  justice  was  enabled  to  spare  from  the  force  under  his 
command  a  company  of  knights  and  300  infantry,  to  aid  the 
cause  of  his  royal  master.* 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  monarch's  reign,  which 
passed  in  a  series  of  struggles,  as  dishonouring  as  they  were 
disastrous,  first  with  the  pope,  and  then  with  his  own  turbulent 
barons,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  effort  made  by  his  sub- 
jects in  Ireland,  whether  English  or  native,  to  turn  the  embar- 
rassments of  his  position  to  account  for  the  advancement  of 
their  own  several  interests  and  views.  On  the  contrary,  in 
defiance  of  all  ordinary  speculation,  —  and  a  similar  anomaly 
presents  itself  at  more  than  one  crisis  of  our  history,— while 
England  was  affording  an  example  of  rebellion  and  riot,  which 
mere  neighbourhood,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have  ren- 
dered infectious,  the  sister  country  meanwhile  looked  quietly 
on,  and  remained  in  unbroken  peace.  There  are  extant,  in- 
deed, letters  of  John,  written  at  the  lime  when  the  English 
barons  were  in  arms  against  his  authority,  returning  thanks 
to  the  barons  of  Ireland  for  their  fidelity  and  service  to  him, 
and  asking  their  advice  respecting  some  arduous  affairs  in 
which  he  was  then  engaged.-)-  It  appears,  also,  from  an  order 
addressed  at  this  time  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  season- 
able presents  to  the  native  princes  and  chiefs  were  among  the 
means  adopted  for  keeping  them  in  good  humour ;  that  prelate 
having  been  commissioned  to  purchase,  forthwith,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  scarlet  cloth,  to  be  made  into  robes  for  the  Irish 
kings,  and  others  of  the  native  grandees4 

As  in  the  contentions  between  John  and  his  barons  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  taken  no  part,  so  neither  in  the  Charter  of  Liber- 

•  Cox. 

t  Several  of  such  writ*  from  the  "crown,  during  this  reign,  asking  u  consilium'  et 
auxihum  »  of  the  nobles  of  Ireland,  may  be  found  among  the  records  in  the  Tower. 

?  Rymer,  torn,  i.— Presents  of  cloth  were  sometimes  made  to  the  chiefs  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  authority;  and  so  late  aa  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oartWJT, 
we  find  John  May,  on  being  appointed  archbishop  of  Armagh,  presenting  to  O'Neil. 
prince  of  Ulster,  six  yards  of  good  cloth  for  his  (0'Neilrs)  investiture,  and  three 
yards  of  like  cloth  for  his  wife's  tunic— Regist.  Artnach. 
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lies  wrung  from  him  by  ihose  turbulent  nobles  did  his  Irish  sub-  a  d 
jects  enjoy  any  immediate  communion  or  share.  There  were, 1215 
notwithstanding,  present,  on  the  side  of  the  king,  at  Runnymede, 
two  eminent  personages,  Henri  de  Londres,*  and  William,  earl 
marshal,!  who  might  both,  from  their  respective  stations,  be 
naturally  looked  to  as  representatives  of  Irish  interests;  De 
Londres  being  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  at  this  time  justiciary 
of  Ireland,  while  the  lord  marshal  was  a  baron  of  immense 
hereditary  possessions  in  that  country.  By  neither,  however, 
of  these  great  lords,  does  any  claim  appear  to  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  behalf  of  the  king's  Irish  subjects,  nor  any  effort 
made  to  include  them  specifically  in  the  grants  and  privileges 
accorded  by  the  charter. 

The  same  respite,  however,  from  civil  strife,continued  through 
the  remainder  of  John's  inglorious  reign ;  and  the  chief  merit 
of  this  unusual  calm  may  doubtless  be  attributed  to  the  talent 
and  judgment  of  Henri  de  Londres  and  Geoffrey  de  Marisco, 
to  whom,  successively,  and  for  a  time,  jointly,  during  this  in- 
terval, was  intrusted  the  task  of  administering  the  affairs  of 
the  realm. 


*  It  is  told  of  this  prelate,  that,  having  called  together  his  tenants,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning,  as  he  alleged,  by  what  title  they  held  their  lands,  he  thus  got  pos- 
session of  all  their  leases,  and  other  evidences  of  their  property,  and  then  consigned 
the  whole  to  the  flames ;  for  which  act,  it  is, added,  he  was  nicknamed  "  Scorch 
-villain."  or  "  Burn-bill "  (as  llolinsbed  explains  it),  bj  the  natives. — Sec  this  idle 
6tory,  with  all  'Us  redundant  particulars,  in  Hanmer's  Chronicle. 

7  The  founder  of  Tinicrn  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  This  lord,  bcing'in 
great  danger  at  sea.  made  a  vow  to  found  an  abbey  on  whatever  spot  he  should  reach 
in  safety.  His  bark  found  shelter  in  Bnnnow  bay,  and  he  religiously  performed  his 
vow,  filling  the  abbey  which  he  there  founded  with  Cistercian  monks,  brought  from 
Tintern,  in  Monmouthshire  —  Archdall,  Monatt.  * 


II.  ><> 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HENRY  HI. 

Accession  of  Henry  111. — Grant  of  the  Great  Charter  to  his  English  Subjects  us 
Ireland.— Exclusion  of  the  Natives  from  all  Share  of  English  Laws  and  Liberties 
—Individual  Exceptions. — Hostilities  between  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke. — Surrender  of  their  Principalities  by  the  Irish  Chiefs. — Agree  to  hold 
them  in  Future  as  Tenants  of  the  Crown.— Breach  of  Faith  oa  the  Part  of  die 
King  towards  Cathal.— Visit  of  Feidlim,  Prince  of  Coonaught,  to  the  English  King. 
— Rebellion  and  Death  of  Richard,  Earl  Marshal. — Irish  Forces  employed  bj  the 
King  in  bis  Warfare  against  Wales. — Admission  of  a  few  Natives  to  the  Parti* 
cipation  of  English  Law. — Threatened  Invasion  of  the  King's  Dominions  in 
Gascony,  and  pressing  Requests  for  Aid  from  Ireland. — Grant  by  Heory  of  the 
Lordship  of  Ireland  to  his  Son,  Prince  Edward. — Important  Reservations  in  that 
Grant— Probability  that  Prince  Edward  visited  Ireland— Renewal  of  Hostilities 
with  Wales.— General  Rising  of  the  MacCarthys  of  Desmond— a  Number  of 
Geraldine  Lords  and  Knights  put  to  Death  by  them— Fall  out  among  themselvea 
and  are  crushed. — Dissensions  also  between  the  De  Burghs  and  the  Geraldines. 
—A  Parliament,  or  Council,  held  at  Kilkenny,  and  Peace  restored  between 
these  two  Families.-Admiiiistration  of  Sir  Robert  de  Uffbrd. 

The  new  monarch  being  but  ten  years  old  when  he  ascended 
1216!  lne  throne,  it  became  necessary  to  "appoint  a  guardian  both  of 
the  king  and  of  the  realm ;  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who,  as 
marshal  of  England,  was  already  at  the  head  of  the  armies, 
and  who,  though  faithful  to  the  fortunes  of  John,  had  yet  re- 
tained the  respect  of  the  people,  was,  by  a  general  council  of 
his  brother  barons,  appointed  protector  of  the  realm.  To  this 
nobleman,  in  addition  to  his  immense  possessions  in  England 
and  Wales,  had  devolved,  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  earl  Strongbow,  the  lordship,  or  rather 
royal  palatinate,  of  Leinster.  Having,  personally,  therefore, 
so  deep  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  English  settlement, 
it  could  little  be  doubted  that  affairs  connected  with  that 
country's  welfare  would,  under  his  government,  become  ob- 
jects of  special  attention. 

Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  reign  was 
to  transmit  to  Ireland  a  duplicate  of  the  instrument  by  which, 
in  a  grand  council  held  at  Bristol,  Henry  had  renewed  and 
ratified  the  great  Charter  of  Liberty  granted  by  his  father. 
Neither  had  the  English  settlers  themselves  been  so  little  alive 
to  the  favourable  prospect,  which  a  reign,  opening  under  the 
auspices  of  the  lord  of  Leinster,  presented,  as  not  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  first  opportunity  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
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sideratton  of  the  throne.  Shortly  after  the  king's  accession,*  they 
had  laid  before  htm,  through  the  medium  of  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, Ralph  of  Norwich,  a  statement  of  the  grievances  under 
which  they  laboured ;  and  it  was  in  about  seven  weeks  after 
that  the  duplicate  of  the  renowned  English  charter  was  trans- 
mitted to  them,  *  **  sealed,11  sajs  the  letter  of  Henry,  which 
accompanied  it,  "  with  the  seals  of  our  lord  Gualo,  legate  of 
the  apostolical  see,  and  of  our  trusty  earl,  William  Marshall,  our 
governor,  and  the  governor  of  our  kingdom, — because  as  yet 
we  possess  no  seal."f 

There  prevailed  a  notion,  it  is  evident,  through  the  few  first 
reigns  of  the  Anglo-Irish  period,  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
ought  to  have  for  its  ruler  some  member  of  the  reigning  family 
of  England.  An  unsuccessful  trial  of  this  experiment  took 
place,  as  we  have  seen,  under  Henry  Plantagenet;  and  the  reign 
at  present  occupying  our  attention  exhibits  an  equally  injudicious 
partition  of  the  royal  title  and  power;  the  first  suggestion  of 
such  a  plan  having  originated  with  the  Irish  barons  themselves, 
who,  in  the  memorial  addressed  by  them  to  Henry,  on 
his  accession,^  desired,  among  other  requests,  that  either  the 
queen  dowager  or  the  king's  brother  should  be  sent  to  reside 
in  that  country. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  transmission  to  Ireland,  by  a.  d. 
Henry  HI.,  of  a  copy  or  duplicate  o(  the  great  charter,  historians  1210, 
have  left  it  too  much  to  be  implied  that  the  charters  for  both 
countries  were  exactly  the  same;  without  any,  even,  of  those 
adaptations  and  compliances  which  the  variance  in  customs  be- 
tween the  two  countries  would  reasonably  require.  The  lan- 
guage of  Henry  himself,  in  transmitting  the  document,  some- 
what favours  this  view  of  the  transaction.  But  such  was  not 
likely  to  have  been  the  mode  in  which  an  instrument,  then 
deemed  so  important,  was  framed.  Among  the  persons  by 
whose  advice  it  had  been  granted  were  William  Marshal), 
lord  of  Leinster,  Walter  de  Lacy,  lord  of  Mealb,  John,  lord 
marshal  of  Ireland,§  and  several  other  noblemen,  all  connected, 
as  lords  of  the  soil  and  public  functionaries,  with  Ireland,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  laws  and  customs  of 
the  land.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  therefore,  several 
minute  but  not  unimportant  differences  are  found  to  exist 

*  Pat.  Roll,  1  Henry  III.  f  Quia  sigillum  nondum  habuimui. 

t  Close  Roll,  1  Henrj  III. 

9  Nephew  of  the  lord  William  Marshall,  and  appointed  by  king  John  to  the  »ar* 
shalbca  of  all  Ireland,  in  the  uinth  year  of  his  reign. 
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between  the  two  charters  :  some  in  the  forms,  for  instance,  of 
administering  justice;  others  in  the  proceedings  for  the  ad  vow- 
sons  of  churches;  and  some  arising  out  of  the  peculiar  Irish 
custom  as  to  dowers;  while  all  imply,  in  those  who  drew  up 
the  document,  a  desire  to  accommodate  the  laws  of  the  new 
settlers  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  located.*  > 

It  appears  strange,  however,  that  any  such  deference  for 
the  native  customs  and  institutions  should  be  shown  by  legisla- 
tors, who  yet  left  the  natives  themselves  almost  wholly  out  of 
their  consideration ;  the  monstrous  fact  being,  that  the  actual 
people  of  Ireland  were  wholly  excluded  from  any  share  in  the 
laws  and  measures  by  which  their  own  country  was  to  be  thus 
disposed  of  and  governed.  Individual  exceptions,  indeed,  to 
this  general  exclusion  of  the  natives,  occur  so  early  as  the  time 
of  king  John,-)-  during  whose  reign  there  appear  "  charters"  of 
English  laws  and  liberties,  to  such  of  the  natives  as  thought  it 
necessary  to  obtain  them ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  of  Joho, 
as  well  as  of  his  immediate  successors,  Henry  and  Edward,  that 
they  endeavoured,  each  of  them,  to  establish  a  community  of 
laws  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  But  the  foreign 
lords  of  the  land  were  opposed  invariably  to  this  wise  and 
just  policy;  and  succeeded  in  substituting  for  it  a  monstrous 
system  of  outlawry  and  proscription,  the  disturbing  effects  of 
which  were  continued  down  from  age  to  age,  nor  have  ceased 
to  be  felt  and  execrated  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  desire  of  plunder,  which  had  hitherto  united  the  English 
settlers  against  the  natives,  was  now,  by  a  natural  process, 
dividing  the  enriched  English  among  themselves.  The  first 
very  violent  interruption  of  the  peace  that  occurred  in  Henry's 
reign  arose  out  of  the  rival  pretensions  of  two  powerful  barons, 
Hugh  de  Lacy  and  the  young  William  earl  of  Pembroke,  the 
latter  of  whom,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1219,  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  vast  Irish  possessions.  Some  part  of  the  lands 
which  thus  descended  to  him  having  been  claimed,  as  right- 
fully his  own,  by  De  Lacy,  the  arbitrement  of  the  sword  was 
appealed  to,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  law,  and  fierce  hos- 
A  0  tilities  between  them  ensued;  in  the  course  of  which,  Trim  J 
12*0.  was  besieged  by  Pembroke,  and  gallantly  defended,  and  the 

•  Lynch,  View  of  th*  Legal  Institutions,  etc.  established  in  Ireland,  chap.  2. 

t  So  early  as  the  year  1216  John  had  laid  a  precedent  for  this  sort  of  charter*, 
by  his  grant  of  "English  law  and  libertY"  to  Donald  O'Neill.— Pat.  Roll,  17  John. 

t  It  »■  generally  believed  that  the  stifl  existing  casUe  of  Trim  was  buili  by  the 
younger  Dc  Lacy,  soon  after  this  siege. 
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counties  of  Leinster  and  Meath  were  alternately  laid  waste. 
The  powerful  chief  of  Tyrone,  O'Neill,  lent  his  aid,  in  this 
war  of  plunder,  to  De  Lacy.* 

How  little  of  fairness  or  good  faith  the  wretched  natives  had 
to  expect  in  their  dealings  with  the  foreigner,  was,  about  this 
time,  made  but  too  warningly  manifest.  Regarding  the  throne 
as  their  only  refuge  against  the  swarm  of  petty  tyrants  by  whom 
they  were  harassed,  more  than  one  of  die  great  Irish  captains 
now  followed  the  example  of  Gathal  of  Connaught,  in  formally 
surrendering  to  the  king  their  ancient  principalities,  and  then 
receiving  back  a  portion  by  royal  grant,  to  be  held  in  future  by 
them  as  tenants  of  the  English  crown ; — thus  making  a  sacrifice, 
of  part  of  their  hereditary  rights,  in  order  to  enjoy,  as  they 
hoped,  more  securely  what  remained.  In  this  manner  O'Briau, 
prince  of  Thomood,  received  from  Henry  a  grant  of  part  of  that 
territory,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  of  180  marks.f  a.  d. 
The  fate  of  Connaught,  however,  held  forth  but  scanty  en-  1221 ' 
couragement  to  those  inclined  to  rely  on  such  specious  com- 
pacts. In  despite  of  the  solemn  engagement  entered  into  by  king 
John,}  in  the  year  1219,  assuring  toCathal  the  safe  possession 
of  a  third  part  of  Connaught,  on  the  condition  of  his  surrender- 
ing the  other  two  parts  to  the  king,  the  whole  of  that  province 
was  now,  by  a  grant  of  Henry  III.,  bestowed  upon  Richard  de 
Burgh,— the  factious  baron  who  had  caused  so  much  trouble 
to  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,— to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  him  after  CathaPs  death. 

This  violation  of  public  faith  was  not  allowed  to  pass  unre-  1223 
sisted  or  unrevenged.  On  the  death  of  Cathal,  which  occurred 
soon  after,  the  people  of  his  province,  regardless  of  Henry's 
grant,  and  supported  by  the  ever  ready  sword  of  O'Neill,  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  successor  to  the  chieftainship,  and  conferred 
that  dignity  upon  Tirlogh,  CathaPs  brother.  So  daring  a  de- 
fiance of  the  will  of  the  government  called  down  on  the  of- 
fenders the  vengeance  of  the  lord  justice,  Geoffrey  de  Marisco; 
and  a  long  furious  struggle  ensued,  during  which,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Connaught,  after  having  passed  from  Tirlogh  to 
Aedh,  a  son  of  Cathal,  settled  at  last  on  the  brow  of  Feidlim, 
another  son  of  that  prince. 

« 

*  Hanmer. 

t  Cox.   According  to  Leland,  but,  I  think.  Incorrectly,  the  payment  was  a  yearly 
rent  of  100/.  and  a  fine  of  1000  marks.  M  This  was  the  only  grant  (says  Cox)  made 
by  the  crown  of  England  to  any  mere  Irishman  at  that  time,  excepting  that  to  the 
king  of  Counaught.n 
.  I  Cox. 
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However  fertile  were  these  dark  times  in  acts  of  injustice, 
violence,  and  treachery,  there  are  few  events  in  which  all  these 
qualities  can  be  found  more  odiously  exemplified,  than  in  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  young  Richard,  earl  marshal,  son  of 
the  late  protector  of  the  realm.  This  lord,  having  incurred 
1333.  the  resentment  of  Henry,  by  joining  in  a  confederacy  against 
him,  with  the  earl  of  Cornwall  and  other  maleconlent  lords, 
found  himself,  without  trial,  deprived  of  his  high  office  of 
marshal,  and  was  forced  to  retire  for  safety  into  Wales;  where, 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  Llewellyn  and  other  chiefs  of 
that  province,  he  successfully  defended  one  of  his  own  castles 
that  had  been  attacked  by  the  king's  troops,  and  made  reprisals 
on  the  royal  territories  in  return. 

To  repress  such  daring  movements  by  force,  would  have 
been,  on  the  king's  part,  no  more  than  an  exercise  of  the  natural 
right  of  self-defence.  But  treachery  was  the  means  employed 
to  get  rid  of  this  refractory  young  lord.  By  the  base  con- 
trivance, as  it  is  said,  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Henry's 
chief  adviser,  letters  under  the  king's  seal,  fraudulently  obtained, 
were  sent  to  the  lord  justice,  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  to  Hugh 
and  Waller  de  Lacy,  Richard  de  Burgh,  Geoffrey  de  Marisco, 
and  others  of  the  Irish  barons,  informing  them  that  Richard, 
late  earl  marshal  of  England,  having  been  proscribed,  banished, 
and  deprived  of  his  estates,  by  the  king,  yet  still  continuing  in 
rehellion  against  his  authority,  it  was  required  of  these  lords, 
that  should  Richard  by  chance  land  in  Ireland,  they  should 
forthwith  seize  upon  his  person,  and  send  him,  dead  or  alive, 
to  the  king.  In  consideration,  it  was  added,  of  this  service,  all 
the  possessions  and  lands  that  had  devolved  to  Richard  in 
Ireland,  and  were  now  at  the  king's  disposal,  would  by  him  be 
granted  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever.* 

So  tempting  a  bribe,  to  men  brought  up  in  no  very  scru- 
pulous notions  of  right  and  wrong,  could  not  fail  to  appeal  with 
irresistible  effect ;  and,  from  thenceforth,  no  art  or  treachery 
appears  to  have  been  spared  to  lure  the  victim  into  their  toils. 
1234  In  order  to  induce  him  to  pass  over  into  Ireland,  exaggerated 
accounts  were  conveyed  to  him  of  the  force  of  his  immediate 
adherents ;  together  with  secret  assurances  of  support  from 
many  of  the  barons  themselves.  Thus  deceived  as  to  the 
extent  of  bis  resources,  he  rashly  ventured  over  with  a  guard 
of  but  fifteen  followers,  and,  immediately  on  his  arrival,  was 

•  Malhew  Paris. 
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waited  upon  by  the  chief  actor  in  the  plot,  Geoffrey  de  Marisco ; 
who,  reminding  him  of  his  ancient  rights,  and  of  the  valiant  blood 
ilowing  in  his  veins,  advised  him  to  avenge  the  insults  he  had 
received  by  attacking  the  king's  territories  without  delay.  This 
advice  the  unsuspecting  young  earl  adopted ;  and,  taking  the 
field  with  whatever  force  he  could  hastily  collect,  succeeded 
in  recovering  some  of  his  own  castles,  and  got  possession  of 
the  city  of  Limerick  after  a  siege  of  but  four  days/ 

Still  further  to  carry  on  the  delusion  till  all  should  be  ripe 
for  his  ruin,  the  treacherous  barons  now  affected  alarm  at  the 
success  of  his  arms,  as  threatening  danger  to  the  king's  govern- 
ment; and,  proposing  a  truce,  requested  an  interview  with  him 
/or  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  terms.  To  this,  little  suspecting 
the  treachery  that  hung  over  him,  the  gallant  young  earl  as- 
sented; and,  attended  by  Geoffrey  de  Marisco  and  about  a  hun- 
dred followers,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  conference  on  the 
great  plain  of  Kildare.  But  it  was  soon  manifest  that  he  bad 
been  decoyed  thither  only  to  be  betrayed.  The  pretence  of 
a  conference  had  been  devised  with  the  sole  view  of  provoking 
a  conflict :  and  the  signal  for  onset  having  been  given  on  the 
side  of  the  barons,  Richard  found  himself  suddenly  deserted  by 
his  perfidious  prompter,  De  Marisco,  who,  drawing  off  eighty 
of  the  earPs  band,  left  him  with  little  more  than  the  fifteen 
followers  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Wales,  to  stand  the 
shock  of  a  force  ten  times  their  number.  Even  thus  abandoned 
and  beset,  the  earl  marshal  kept  bis  ground,  till  at  length  un- 
horsed, and  attacked  by  a  traitor  from  behind,  who  plunged  a 
dagger  up  to  the  hilt  into  his  back,  he  fell,  all  but  lifeless,  on 
the  field ;  and  being  conveyed  from  thence  to  one  of  his  own 
castles,  which  had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  justiciary, 
Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  breathed  his  last,  in  the  midst  of  ene- 
mies, with  only  a  youth  of  his  own  household  to  watch  over 
him  in  his  dying  moments.*}* 

Richard  was  one  of  five  brothers,  the  sons  of  the  protector  a^d. 
Pembroke,  who  all  lived  to  be  earls  of  Pembroke,  and  all  died 
childless;  in  consequence  of  which  default  of  heirs,  the  high  and 
warlike  house  of  Marshal  became  extinct.  The  death  of  this 
gallant  nobleman,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
it,  created  a  strong  sensation,  not  only  throughout  Ireland,  but 

•  u  Limeric  quoqae  famosam  Hi  hernial  emtatem  quadridaana  cepit  obtidione." 
—Mat hew  Pari*. 

t  "  Cum  uoo  tantum  jarene  de  suis  inter  hottes  refnansit."— Mathiw  Pari$. 
Thia  story  of  the  last  days  and  death  of  the  earl  Richard  occupiea  in  the  diffuse  o*r- 
ratiTeof  the  old  historian  no  leas  than  fourteen  or  fifteea  folio  pages. 


- 
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in  England,  where  he  was  looked  up  to,  says  Maihew  Paris,  as 
"  the  very  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  modern  times."* 

Among  the  few  legislative  measures,  directed  to  peaceful  or 
useful  objects,  that  greet  the  course  of  the  historian  through  these 
times,  must  be  mentioned  a  writ  addressed  by  the  king  to  his 
chief  justice  in  Ireland,  for  free  commerce  between  the  subjects 
of  both  kingdoms,!  without  any  impediment  or  restraint ;— a 
measure  which  "some"  it  is  added,  "endeavoared  to  hinder, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  both.":): 

The  rapacity  and  violence  which  had  marked  the  conduct  of 
De  Burgh  and  his  kinsman,  throughout  these  contests,  had 
been  made  known  to  Henry  through  various  channels.  Among 
A.  d.  others,  Feidlim,  the  new  dynast  of  Connaught,  had  addressed 
1240.  ihe  k;ng  confidentially  on  the  subject,§  and  requested  leave  to 
visit  him  in  England,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  him  on 
their  mutual  interests  and  concerns.  After  due  deliberation, 
on  the  part  of  Henry,  the  conference  with  his  royal  brother  of 
Connaught  was  accorded ;  and,  so  successfully  did  Feidlim  plead 
his  own  suit,  and  expose  the  injustice  of  the  grasping  family 
opposed  to  him,  that  the  king  wrote  to  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald, 
then  lord  justice,  and,  with  a  florid ness  of  style,  caught,  as  it 
would  seem,  from  his  new  Irish  associates,  desired  that  he 

•  M  Militia?  flos  temporum  moderoorum."  The  following  are  tributes  to  bis  fame 
from  contemporary  writers: — 

w  Anglia  plange,  Marescallum  plangens  lachrymarc 
Cauaa  subest,  quare  quia  pro  te  planxit  amare. 
Virtua  militioo,  pntrias  protectio,*' etc.  etc. 

V erses  in  the  Annals  of  fVaverly,  ad  anu.  VIm. 

"  Tho  weode  Richard  the  marachal,  that  of  Pembroc  erl  was, 
Into  lrlpnde  to  worri,  in  luther  time  alas ! 

»••»•• 

Wat  seiste,'  quoth  this  gode  erl,  '  wan  Richard  the  marachal 

Upe  is  stede  iarmed  is,  and  a  tiled  thoru  out  ol, 

And  toward  is  fon  19  the  feld  hath  is  worn  be  iwent, 

Ssold  he  turne  hom  is  rugh  ?  he  has  neuere  so  uveal. 

Vor  be  nc  dude  it  neuere,  ne  neuere  iwis  ne  ssal. 

Fram  such  asemluesse  Crist  s»uld»-  Hichard  the  MarssaL'" 

Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronich. 

f  Close  Roll,  29  Henry  HI.  Walter  Hemingford,  a  chronicler,  wbo  himself 
lived  in  this  reign,  and  of  whom  Lcland  (Comment,  de  Script.  Britann.)  says, 
that  he  narrated  the  events  of  his  own  time  with  the  greatest  care  (wsumma  curs"), 
yet  states,  that  an  army  was  led  by  the  king  at  this  time  into  Ireland,  in  consequence 
oflthe  expedition  thither  of  earl  Richard,  and  that,  having  pacified  the  country,  after 
that  lord's  death,  he  returned  the  same  year  to  England) 

t  Prynnc,  cap.  76. 

\  Rymer,  torn.  i.  391.— The  following  is  nn  extract  from  Feidlim 's  I^'t'Tj— 
*  Orates  referimus  infitiita-s;  et  maxime  pro  eo  quod  pro  nobis  Willielmo  de  Deue 
jiiriio  vest0  Hibernim  bona?  memories  nro  restitutione  habenda  de  dampms  nobis  per 
Waltcrum  de  Bureo  et  suam  seguclam,  in  terra  nostra  de  Tyrmara,  illatis,  devote 
t>cripsisti.n  See  also,  writ  for  the  safe  couduct  of  Feidlim  (ib.  432.),  wherein  he  is 
styled  "Fedlinius  O'Cancaoir,  filius  regis  Conact." 
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would  "  pluck  up  by  the  root  that  fruitless  sycamore,  De  Burgh, 
which  the  earl  of  Kent,  in  the  insolence  of  his  power,  had 
planted  in  those  parts,  nor  suffer  it  to  bud  forth  aoy  longer."* 

Duriog  the  disputes  that  arose  between  Henry  and  two  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  of  Wales,  Llewellyn  and  David,  respecting  j^j- 
the  claim  of  feudal  superiority  advanced  by  the  English  king, 
a  perpetual  warfare  continued  to  be  maintained  between  the 
borderers  of  the  two  nations,  which  grew,  at  times,  into  sufficient 
importance  to  call  into  the  field  the  respective  sovereigns  them- 
selves. On  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  in  the 
year  1 245,  the  king,  being  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Welsh, 
and  likewise  suffering  from  the  intense  severity  of  the  winter, 
summoned  to  his  aid  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  with  his  Irish 
forces.-}-  A  letter  written  at  the  time,  by  a  nobleman  in  Hen- 
ry's camp,  thus  gives,  with  the  freshness  of  a  sketch  taken  at 
the  moment,  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  English  army.  "  The 
king  with  his  army  lyeth  at  Gannock,  fortifying  that  strong 
castle,  and  we  live  in  our  tents,  thereby,  watching,  fasting,  pray-  lett- 
ing, and  freezing  with  cold.  We  watch,  for  fear  of  the  Welsh- 
men, who  are  wont  to  invade  and  come  upon  us  in  the  night- 
time; we  fast,  for  want  of  meat,  for  the  halfpenny  loaf  is  worth 
five-pence;  we  pray  to  God  to  send  us  home  speedily;  we 
starve  with  cold,  wanting  our  winter  garments,  having  no  more 
but  a  thin  linen  cloth  between  us  and  the  wind.  There  is  an 
arm  of  the  sea  under  the  castle  where  we  lie,  whereto  the  tide 
cometh,  and  many  ships  come  up  to  the  haven,  which  bring 
victuals  to  the  camp  from  Ireland  and  Chester."}: 

All  this  time  the  king  was  looking  impatiently  for  the  Irish 
forces.  At  length  their  sails,  says  the  chronicler,  were  de- 
scried ;  the  fleet  reached  the  shore ;  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald, 
and  the  prince  of  Connaught,  presented  themselves  in  battle 
array  before  the  king.§  But  the  tardiness  of  the  lord  justice, 
on  this  pressing  occasion,  was  by  no  means  forgiven  by  his  royal 
master.  Among  other  peculiar  rights  which  the  Irish  barons, 
in  those  times,  claimed,  it  was  asserted  by  them  that  they  were 
not  bound  to  attend  the  king  beyond  the  realm ;  differing  in 
this  from  the  nobles  of  England,  who  were  obliged  by  law  to 
assist  the  king  in  his  expeditions  as  well  without  as  within  the 
kingdom.  That  Henry  was  aware  of  the  exemption  claimed 
by  them,  is  clear,  from  the  writs  issued  by  him  on  this  occasion 

•  M  Ut  iptius  ioiqUK  plantation*!,  qunm  Comes  Cantis  Hubertus  in  illis  partibus, 
diun  suft  potcntiu  debaccharet, plantavit,  infmctuosam  aioomorura  radicitus  enilsam, 


t  Mathew  Paris. 
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having  been  accompanied  by  an  express  declaration  tbat  (heir 
attendance  now  should  not  be  brought  forward  as  a  precedent.* 
To  mark  bis  displeasure,  however,  at  the  lord  justice's  conduct, 
he  soon  after  dismissed  him  from  his  high  office, — notwith- 
standing some  eminent  services  performed  recently  by  him  in 
Lister, — and  appointed  Fitz-Geoffrey  de  Marisco  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor; on  which  Fitz-Gerald,  retiring  from  the  world,  took 
upon  him  the  habit  of  St  Francis,  and,  dying  about  tea  years 
after,  was  buried  in  the  friary  of  that  order,  of  which  he  bad 
himself  been  the  founder,  at  Youghal.  He  had  lived  all  his 
life,  says  Mathew  Paris,  worthily  and  laudably,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  mark  of  infamy  left,  unjustly, "perhaps,  upon 
his  name,  by  the  share  he  was  supposed  to  have  taken  ta 
the  events  that  led  to  the  melancholy  death  of  earl  Richard. 

A  similar  requisition  for  military  aid  bad  been  addressed  by 
Henry,  the  preceding  year,$  to  those  Irish  dynasts  who  had 
made  their  submission  to  the  English  government,  desiring  that 
they  would  join  his  standard  with  their  respective  forces  in  the 
expedition  then  meditated  against  the  Scottish  king.  A  list  of 
the  different  Irish  toparchs  to  whom  this  summons  was  ad- 
dressed is  found  appended  to  the  requisition,  and  they  consist 
of  about  the  same  number,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
chiefly  the  same  individuals  who  hastened  to  pay  homage  to 
king  John,  on  his  last  expedition  into  Ireland. 

The  great  charter  of  liberty  communicated  by  Henry  to  his 
Irish  subjects,  proved,  in  the  hands  of  those  deputed  to  dis- 
pense its  benefits,  a  worthless  and  barren  gift  In  vain  were 
new  writs  issued,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  English  monarch, 
ordering  the  charter  and  laws  of  John  to  be  observed.  The 
absolute  will  of  the  petty  tyrants  among  whom  the  country  had 
been  parcelled  out,  now  stood  in  the  place  of  all  law;  and  so 
low  was  the  crown  compelled  to  stoop,  in  submission  to  a  tyranny 
of  its  own  creating,  that,  in  a  writ  or  mandate  sent  over  by  the 
king  in  the  30th  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  him  enjoining  his 
lay  and  spiritual  lords,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  kingdom,  they  should  u  permit"  it  to  be  go- 
verned by  English  law.J 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  always  kept  in  mind,  that  this 
anxiety  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  benefit  of  English  law,  implied 
by  no  means  a  wish  to  include  in  that  benefit  the  Irish  'people. 
It  was  only  by  rare  and  reluctant  exceptions  that  the  few  na- 

?  Clow  Roll,  28  Henry  III.  f  Rymer,  torn.}  318. 

I  "Quod  pro  puce  el  trtnquillitate  cja^cm  lerm,  per  ewdtm  leg«  «»  ftp  «i 
*eduei  pen»itU»iV*~PW.  Poll.  30  H»ary  III. 
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lives  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  conqueror's  law  were  in* 
vested  with  that  high  privilege.  In  a  writ  of  Henry,  granting 
this  favour  to  two  brothers,  Mamorch  and  Rotheric,  care  is 
taken  to  mark  the  exception,  by  an  assertion  or  the  general 
principle; — the  writ  stating  that  this  favour  is  conferred,  upon 
them  notwithstanding  that  they  were  Irishmen,  and  alleging  as 
the  grounds  of  the  exception,  that  they  and  their  forefathers 
had  stood  firmly  by  the  English,  in  their  wars  against  the  na- 
tives.* This  exclusive  spirit,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  called 
forth,  even  thus  early,  and  while  yet  the  two  races  were  of  one 
religion,  an  antagonist  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  church, 
— the  only  portion  of  the  native  community  that  was  still  strong 
enough  to  make  any  effectual  resistance.  In  a  synod  held  ^ 
about  the  year  1250,  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy  of 
Ireland,  who  were  of  Irish  birth,  enacted  a  decree  that  no  Eng- 
lishman born  should  be  admitted  a  canon  in  any  of  their 
churches.  A  papal  bull,  however,  issued  at  the  instance  of  the 
king,  compelled  the  clergy  to  rescind  this  retaliatory  act 

There  occurred,  frequently,  in  the  course  of  this  reign,  dis- 
putes between  England  and  Scotland,  arising  out  of  those  pre- 
tensions of  feudal  superiority  on  the  part  of  England,  which 
were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch,  and  realised  by  Henry's 
heroic  successor.  Among  other  preparations  for  an  ex- 
pected war,  at  one  of  those  junctures,  a  writ  was  addressed 
by  the  English  monarch  to  Donald,  king  of  Tyrconnel,  and 
about  twenty  other  great  Irish  chiefs,  requiring  them  to  join 
him  with  their  respective  forces,  in  an  expedition  against 
Scotland,  f 

Another  of  those  exigencies  in  which  Henry  had  recourse 
for  assistance  to  Ireland,  occurred  in  the  38th  year  of  his 
reign,  when,  under  the  apprehension  that  his  dominions  in 
Gascon y  were  about  to  be  invaded  by  the  king  ^of  Castile,  he 
issued  writs  to  his  lord  justice  in  Ireland,  pointing  out  how 
fatal  to  both  countries  might  he  the  success  of  such  an  ag- 
gression, and  urging  him  to  embark,  with  all  his  friends,  the 
following  Easter,  at  Waterford,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  him, 
with  horses,  arms,  and  trusty  soldiers,  in  Gascony.  "  Never,  at 
any  time,'1  he  adds,  "  would  their  aid  and  counsel  be  of  such 
importance  to  him  as  the  present/'  The  same  request  was 
shortly  after  repeated,  in  writs  directed  "to  the  archbishops, 
bishops,  &c,"  whereby  queen  Elianor  acquaints  them  that  she 

*  M  Quia  ri  ip«i  et  antec«wore«  sui  lie  «e  b«buertint  cum  Anglicis  quaram  Hibrr- 
injurtom  «ut  liett  Hibernentes  ««■/,  quod."fco.— CTom  Roll,  37  Henry  lit. 
t  Pal.  Roll,?8  Henry  HI. 
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had  sent  over  John  Fitz-GeofTrey,  justiciary  of  Ireland,  to  ex- 
plain to  tbem  "  the  state  of  Gascony  and  imminent  dangers  of 
the  crown while,  in  another,  they  are  told  that  their  com- 
pliance with  these  requests  will  be  "  a  measure  redounding  to 
iheir  eternal  honour."* 

From  all  this  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that,  though  so 
backward  in  many  other  essential  points,  this  country  already, 
in  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  its  people  for  military  pursuits,  con- 
tributed largely  and  usefully  to  the  disposable  strength  of  Eng- 
land for  foreign  warfare. 

In  contemplation  of  the  approaching  marriage  between  his 
ion,  prince  Edward,  and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  Henry  made  a 
grant  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
subjoining  certain  exceptions,  and  providing,  by  an  express 
condition,  that  Ireland  was  never  to  be  separated  from  the 
English  crown.-f  Not  content  with  this  provision,  he  also,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  took  care  to  assert  his  own  jurisdiction, 
as  supreme  lord  of  that  land ;  and  even  reserved  and  set  aside 
certain  acts  of  authority,  such  as  the  appointment  of  the  lord 
justice,  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  entry  out  of  the  Irish  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  one  or  two  other  acts  of  power,  which  the 
prince,  presuming  on  his  supposed  rights,  as  lord  of  Ireland, 
had  taken  upon  him  to  perform4 

The  motive  of  the  monarch,  in  thus  superseding,  occa- 
sionally, the  authority  of  bis  son,  arose  doubtless  from  the 
same  fear  which  appears  to  have  influenced  Henry  II.  under 
similar  circumstances,  lest  the  example  of  a  completely  separate 
and  independent  sovereign  of  Ireland,  might,  in  after  times, 
be  adduced  as  a  precedent  for  measures  affecting  the  integrity 
and  strength  of  the  whole  empire.  How  far  the  lot  of  that 
country  might  have  been  ameliorated  or  brightened,  had  prince 
Edward,  as  was  once  intended,  gone  over  thither  as  lord  lieu- 
tenant, and  assumed  personally  the  administration  of  its  affairs, 
there  is  now  no  use  in  speculating.  That  he  would  have 
allowed  any  ordinary  scruples,  either  of  justice  or  humanity,  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  stern  policy,  the  course  pursued  by 
hira  afterwards  in  Scotland  sufficiently  forbids  us  to  suppose. 
Whether,  among  the  Irish  chiefs  of  that  day,  he  would  have 
found  or  called  forth  a  Bruce,  a  Douglas,  or  a  Randolph,  is  a 

"  Pat.  Roll,  38  Henry  III. 

T  "ynier.    44  ha  tamea  quod  predicts;  terra;  ct  rastra  omnia  ounquam  s«parcntur 

a  coroiia,  sod  integre  rcinatieaut  regibus  Anglia>  in  perpetuum.n  .  f 

i  Sec  in  Frynne,  cap  76.,  the  memorable  writ  (at  he  styles  it)  of  Henry  to  the  chief 
justice  of  Ireland,  to  stop  all  proceedings  in  law  upon  the  illegal  writ  iarocd  by  tn« 
priuce,  hit  son. 
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question  involving  too  melancholy  a  contrast  between  the  cham- 
pions of  the  respective  countries,  to  be  more  than  thus  glanced 
at  in  passing,  and  then  left  to  the  charity  of  silence. 

These  reflections  are  of  course  founded  upon  the  generally 
received  notion  that  prince  Edward  was  never  in  Ireland ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  though  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in 
any  of  our  histories,  that  he  did  once,  for  a  short  time,  visit  his 
Irish  dominions.  There  is,  at  least,  extant,  a  royal  mandate 
addressed  by  Henry  in  the  year  1255,  to  this  prince,  approving  A 
of  his  project  of  passing  over  to  Ireland  from  Gascony,*  and  1255. 
remaining  there  for  the  winter, — with  the  view,  as  he  adds,  of 
reforming  and  regulating  the  state  of  that  country  ;  and  that 
the  prince  may  have  put  such  an  intention  in  practice  is  ren- 
dered, in  a  high  degree,  probable,  by  the  tenor  of  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  king,  in  the  very  same  year,f  ordering 
him  to  convoke  before  him  the  prelates,  barons,  and  other 
magnates  of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  them  as 
to  the  redress  and  remedy  of  certain  encroachments  on  their 
ancient  rights  complained  of  by  the  clergy. 

Could  a  gallant  example  of  selfdefence  have  roused  the  Irish 
to  an  effective  effort  for  their  own  deliverance,  they  had  now, 
in  the  struggle  of  their  brave  neighbours  the  Welsh,  against 
English  aggression,  a  precedent  worthy  of  being  emulated  by 
them ; — for  most  truly  was  it  said  of  that  people,  now  armed 
to  a  man  in  defence  of  their  mountain  soil,  that  44  their  cause 
was  just,  even  in  the  sight  o(  their  enemies."}:  In  the  course  of 
this  warfare,  the  earl  of  Chester,  who  was  engaged  for  some  1355. 
time  on  the  side  of  the  Welsh,  had  recourse  for  assistance  to 
Ireland ;  but  prince  Edward,  fitting  out  hastily  a  fleet,  attacked 
the  vessels  which  contained  this  Irish  force,  and,  having  sunk 
the  greater  number  of  them,  sent  the  remainder  back  with 
tidings  of  the  defeat. 

Shortly  after,  the  king  himself,  renewing  hostilities  with  the 
Welsh  prince,  Llewellyn,  sent  to  ask  for  troops  and  supplies 
from  Ireland,  against  the  very  cause  she  had  lately  so  warmly 
espoused.  Thus  was  it  then,  as  it  has  been  too  frequently 
since,  the  hard  fate  of  the  Irish  to  be  not  only  themselves  the 
bond-slaves  of  England,  but  to  be  made,  also,  her  unwilling 
instruments,  in  imposing  the  same  yoke  of  slavery  upon  others. 

In  the  year  1 259  the  office  of  lord  justice  was  held  by  sir 

■ 

*  The  writ  for  tho  sailing  of  the  prince  to  Ireland,  may  be  found  in  Hyroer,  torn.  i. 
pp.  560, 561. 
t  Clow  Roll,  39  Henry  UI. 

t  M  Cau*a  autctn  eorum  etiara  hostibus  coram  justa  videbatur." 
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Stephen  Longespe,*  who,  in  an  encounter  with  O'Neill,  in  the 
streets  of  Down,  slew  that  chief  and  350  of  his  followers. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  Longespe  himself  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  his  own  people.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  successor,  William  Den,  a  general  rising  of 
the  MacCarthys  of  Desmond  threw  all  Munster  into  confusion.  + 
This  warlike  sept,  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  kingdom  of 
Desmond,  had,  by  the  grants  made  to  the  Geraldines  in  that 
territory,  been  despoiled  of  almost  the  whole  of  their  princely 
possessions.  It  was  not,  however,  without  fierce  and  frequent 
struggles  that  they  suffered  their  soil  to  be  thus  usurped  by 
the  foreigners ;  and,  at  the  time  we  now  treat  of,  attacking 
suddenly  a  number  of  nobles  and  knights  collected  at  Callan, 
they  slew,  among  other  distinguished  Geraldines,  the  lord  John 
Fitz-Thomas,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Tralee,  together  with 
Maurice,  his  son,  eight  barons,  and  fifteen  knights.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  great  success,  says  the  chronicler,  the  MacCarthys 
grew,  for  a  time,  so  powerful,  that  "  the  Geraldines  durst  not 
put  a  plough  into  the  ground  in  Desmond.":): 

As  usual,  however,  the  dissension  of  the  natives  among  them- 
selves proved  the  safety  and  strength  of  the  common  enemy's 
cause.  The  mutual  jealousy  to  which  joint  success  so  fre- 
quently leads  now  sprang  up  among  the  different  septs,  both  of 
Carbery  and  Nuskerry;  and  the  MacCarthys,  O'Driseolls, 
O'Donovans,  and  MacMahons,  who  had  lately  joined,  withsoch 
signal  success,  against  the  English,  being  now  disunited  among 
themselves,  fell  powerless  before  them. 

The  remaining  years  of  this  long  reign  continued  to  roll  on, 
at  once  dully  and  turbidly,  in  the  same  monotonous  course  of 
fierce  but  ignoble  strife  which  had  darkened  its  records  from 
the  commencement  As  if  schooled  into  civil  discord  by  the 
example  of  the  natives,  scarcely  had  the  swords  of  the  great 
English  lords  found  time  to  rest  from  their  wars  with  the  Mac- 
Carthys and  MacMahons,  than  they  again  drew  them  in  deadly 
conflict  against  each  other ;  and  the  families  of  the  De  Burghs 
and  the  Geraldines  were  now  engaged  in  as  fierce  contention 
among  themselves,  as,  but  a  short  time  before,  they  had  been 

*  This  officer,  who  wan  a  descendnnt  of  the  counted  Ela  of  Salisbury  (fomdrr" 
of  La  cock  Abbey),  is  ktyled,  in  the  Book  of  Lacock,  earl  of  Ulster;  and  Burlaw*, 
among  others,  has  adopted  the  mistake.  The  truth  is,  Stephen  Lougespe  inarm*! 
the  widow  of  Hugh  de  l^acy,  who  bad  been  made  earl  of  Ulster  by  king  John,  aiid 
hence,  no  doubt,  the  misoonsention.  See  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Lacock  Aboty, 
by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  pp.  164, 166. 

t  The  MacCarthys  (says  the  old  chronicler,  in  language  worthy  of  bit  subject; 
M  were  now  playing  the  daril  in  Desmond." 
,  J  Hantncr. 
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waging  jointly  against  the  Irish.  Walter  de  Burgh,  who,  in 
consequence  or  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy,  had  been  created  earl  of  Ulster,  was,  at  this  ^ 
time,  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  the  De  Burghs;  and  to  such 
a  pitch  had  arisen  the  feud  between  them  and  the  Geraldines, 
that,  at  a  meeting  held  this  year  at  Castle  Dermond,  Maurice 
Fita-Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  assisted  by  John  Fitz-Tbomas  (after 
wards  earl  of  Kildare),  audaciously  seized  on  the  persons  of 
Richard  deCapella,  the  lord  justice,  of  Richard  de  Burgh,  heir 
apparent  of  Ulster,  of  Theobald  le  Butler,  and  one  or  two  othre 
great  partisans  of  the  family  of  the  De  Burghs,  and  committed 
them  to  prison  in  the  castles  of  Ley  and  Dunamase.* 

At  length,  the  attention  of  the  English  monarch,  already 
sufficiently  distracted  by  the  difficulties  of  his  own  position,  was 
drawn  to  the  disturbed  state  of  his  Irish  dominions.  A  parlia- 
ment or  council  was  held  at  Kilkenny,  by  whose  advice  the  pri- 
soners so  arbitrarily  detained  by  the  Geraldines  were  released; 
and  the  king,  recalling  the  present  lord  justice,  appointed  in  his 
place  David  Barry  (the  ancestor  of  the  noble  family  of  Barry- 
more),  who,  curbing  the  insolent  ambition  of  the  Geraldines, 
restored  peace  between  the  two  rival  houses. 

Among  those  unerring  symptoms  of  a  weak  and  vicious  sys- 
tem of  polity,  which  meet  the  eye  on  the  very  surface  of  the  iy67 
dreary  history  we  are  pursuing,  may  be  reckoned  the  frequent 
change  of  chief  governors; — showing  how  uneasy,  under  such 
laws,  was  power,  as  well  to  the  rulers  as  the  ruled.  David 
Barry  had  been  but  a  few  months  the  lord  justice,  when  he  was 
replaced  by  sir  Robert  de  Uflbrd,  during  whose  administration 
there  came  over  a  writ  from  king  Henry  to  levy  aurum  reginw 
for  Elianor,  the  wife  of  prince  Edward.  This  act  of  sovereignty, 
exercised  by  Henry  in  Ireland,  sufficiently  proves  how  far  from 
his  intention  it  had  been  to  cede  to  his  son  the  right  of  domi- 
nion over  that  realm.  But  a  still  stronger  proof  is  afforded  by 
a  writ  issued  in  the  same  year,f  wherein  he  annuls  a  grant  of 
some  lands  made  by  Edward,  without  his  permission,  and  trans- 
fers them  to  the  son  of  his  own  brother,  Richard  earl  of  Corn- 
wall. 

During  the  administration  of  sir  James  Audley,  or  Aldethel, 

*  Anna].  Hib.  ap.  Cnrod  —  Dunamase,  signifying  the  Fortran  of  the  Plain,  wns. 
in  ancient  times  the  stronghold  of  the  O'Moores.  princes  of  Ley.  As  this  rock  bounded 
the  English  Pale  on  the  west,  a  castle  was  built  there  for  the  protection  of  the  vici- 
nity, wnich  Vallancey  thinks  must  bare  been  erected  about  the  beginning  of  Henry 
the  Third's  reign ;  as,  nearly  at  the  name  time,  the  castle  of  Ley,  a  structure  similar 
in  its  general  style  of  architecture,  and  about  eight  miles  distant,  was  erected  by  the 
barons  of  Offalay  on  the  banki  of  the  Barrow  —  Collectanea,  rol.  ii 

f  See  this  wn  t  in  Cox. 
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.  the  last  but  one  of  the  numerous  chief  governors  who  admini- 
'  stered  the  affairs  of  the  country  during  this  reign,  a  more  than 
ordinary  effort  of  vigour  was  made  by  the  natives  to  wreak 
vengeance,  at  least,  on  their  masters,  if  not  to  right  and  eman- 
cipate themselves.  Rising  up  in  arms  all  over  the  country, 
they  burned,  despoiled,  and  slaughtered  in  every  direction, 
making  victims  both  of  high  and  low.  In  the  country  then  called 
Offaley,  all  the  fortified  places  were  destroyed  by  them;  while, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  prince  of  Connaught,  availing  himself  of 
the  general  excitement,  took  the  field  against  Walter  de  Burgh, 
earl  of  Ulster,  and  putting  his  forces  to  rout,  killed,  among  a 
number  of  other  nobles  and  knights,  the  lords  Richard  and 
John  de  Verdon. 

In  the  year  1272,  this  long  reign — the  longest  to  be  found  in 
the  English  annals — was  brought  to  a  close;  and  the  few 
meagre  and  scattered  records  which  have  been  strung  together 
in  this  chapter  comprise  all  that  Ireland  furnishes  towards  the 
history  of  a  reign  whose  course,  in  England,  was  marked  by 
events  so  pregnant  with  interest  and  importance,— events 
which,  by  leading  to  a  new  distribution  of  political  power, 
were  the  means  of  introducing'a  third  estate  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  English  legislature.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  too, 
that  the  very  same  order  of  men,  the  fierce  and  haughty  ba- 
rons, who  laid  the  foundation,  at  this  time,  in  Ireland,  of  a  sys- 
tem of  provincial  despotism,  of  which  not  only  the  memory  but 
the  vestiges  still  remain,  should  have  been  likewise,  by  the 
strong  force  of  circumstances,  made  subservient  to  the  future 
establishment  of  representative  government  and  free  institutions 
in  England. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

EDWARD  X. 

Laws  of  England  not  yet  extended  to  the  Irish. — Revolt  of  the  Natives — seuc  on 
the  Pertton  of  the  L<ord  Deputy,  and  defeat  his  Successor  in  Battle. — Wars  of  De 
Clare  in  Thomond — his  Treachery  to  the  contending  Chiefs — is  defeated  by  Tirlogh 
0*Brian. — Petition  of  the  Irish  to  be  admitted  to  the  Benefits  of  English  Law — 
The  King  favourable  to  their  Request. — Grant  of  Charters  of  Denization. — Con- 
tinuance of  the  Feud  between  the  Geraldines  and  the  De  Burghs. — Great  Power 
of  the  Earl  of  Ulster. — Contest  between  De  Vescy  and  the  Baron  of  Offaley. 
— Triumph  of  the  Latter,  and  his  Insolence  in  Consequence1 — throws  the  Earl  of 
Ulster  iuto  Prison.— Truce  between  the  Geraldines  and  De  Burghs. —A  Parliament 
assembled.— Irish  Forces  summoned  to  join  the  King  in  Scotland.— Savage  Mur- 
ders committed  both  by  English  and  Irish. 

There  had  now  elapsed  exactly  a  cenlury  from  the  time  of 
the  landing  of  Henry  11. ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pronounce 
a  severer  or  more  significant  comment  upon  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  rulers  of  Ireland,  during  that  period,  than  is  found  in  a 
petition  addressed  to  king  Edward,  in  an  early  part  of  his  rci^n, 
praying  that  he  would  extend  to  the  Irish  the  benefit  of  the 
laws  and  usages  of  England.* 

It  was  the  wise  boast  of  the  Romans,  that  their  enemies, 
on  the  day  they  were  conquered,  became  their  fellow  citizens  ;f 
and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the  Roman  philosophers  de- 
mands, 41  What  would  have  become  of  the  empire  had  not  a 
kindly  Providence  mixed  up  together  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished ?M£  Far  different  was  the  policy  adopted  by  the  rude 
satraps  of  the  English  colony,  who,  seeing  no  safety  for  their 
own  abused  power  but  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjected  to 
them,  took  counsel  of  their  fears,  and,  never  relaxing  the  unsure 
hold,  continued  through  ages  to  keep  the  Irish  in  the  very  same 
hostile  and  alien  stale  in  which  they  had  found  them. 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.,  which  forms  so  eventful  a  portion 
of  England's  history,  and  combines  in  its  course  so  rare  and 
remarkable  a  mixture  of  the  brilliant  and  the  solid,  the  glorious 
and  the  useful,  presents,  as  viewed  through  the  meagre  records 
of  Ireland,  a  barren  and  melancholy  waste — unenlivened  even 

*  Prynne.  cap.  Ixxvi.  257. 

f  u  Conditor  nostvr  Romulus  tantum  sapientia  valuit,  ut  plerosquc  populos  coiktn 
die  hostcs.  deinde  cives  habucrit." — Tacitus. 

$  u  Quid  hodie  esset  impcrium,  nisi  sa'.ubris  providentia  victos  permucuusct  victo- 
ribus?"— Seneca. 
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by  those  fiery  outbreaks  of  just  revenge,  winch,  at  roost  other 
periods,  flash  out  from  time  to  time,  lighting  up  fearfully  the 
scene  of  suffering  and  strife.  In  the  first  year,  indeed,  of  this 
reign,  before  the  return  of  Edward  from  abroad,  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  absence,  by  the  natives,  to  make  a  sudden  and 
desperate  effort  for  their  own  deliverance.*  Attacking  the 
A  D  castles  of  Roscommon  Aldleck,  and  Sligo,  the}'  dismantled,  or, 
1274.  as  it  is  said,  destroyed  themjf  and  at  the  same  time  were  ena- 
bled, through  the  treachery  of  his  followers,  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  lord  justice,  Maurice  Fitz-Maurice,  and  cast  him  into 
prison  4 

1273.  This  nobleman  was  succeeded  in  his  high  office  by  the  lord 
Walter  Genevil,  newly  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  during 
whose  administration  the  Scots  and  Redshanks,  out  of  ihe 
Highlands,  made  a  sudden  incursion  into  Ireland,  and,  com- 
mitting the  most  cruel  murders  and  depredations,  escaped  with 
their  booty  before  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  rally  in  their  de- 
fence. Shortly  after,  however,  a  considerable  force  under  Ri- 
chard de  Burgh  and  sir  Eustace  de  Poer,  invading,  in  their  turn, 
the  Highlands  and  Scottish  isles,  spread  desolation  wherever 
they  went,  putting  to  death  all  whom  they  could  find;  while 
such  as  dwelt,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Irish,  in  caves, 
were  smoked  out  from  thence,  like  foxes  from  their  holes,  or 
destroyed  by  suffocation. 

1267.  The  successor  of  Genevil  in  the  government  of  the  country 
was  Robert  de  lT(Tord,  now  for  the  second  time  lord  justice; 
and  the  five  or  six  following  years,  during  which,  personally, 
or  through  his  deputy,  Stephen  de  Fulburn,  he  managed  the 
a flaii  s  of  the  country,  were  distracted  by  a  series  of  petty  wars, 
in  which  not  only  English  fought  with  Irish,  but  the  Irish,  as- 
sisted by  the  arms  of  the  foreigner,  fought  no  less  bitterly  against 
(heir  own  countrymen.  At  the  great  battle  of  Glaodelory,  the 
English  were  defeated  with  much  slaughter;  and  among  the 
numerous  prisoners  taken  is  mentioned  William  Fitz-Roger, 
prior  of  the  kings  hospitallers.  On  the  other  hand,  Ralph 
Pippard,  assisted  by  Oilanlon,  gave,  in  the  same  year,  a  severe 
check  to  the  great  chieftain  O'Neill.j 

Rut  it  was  in  Thomond  that  the  scenes  most  tumultuous  and 
most  disgraceful  to  the  English  name  were  now  exhibited. 
A  large  grant  of  lands,  in  Thomond,  had  been,  about  this 
lime,  bestowed  upon  Thomas  de  Clare,  son  of  the  earl  of 

*  UQ  r.si  omnc*  Iliberm  giierraverunt,"  says  a  SIS.  fragment,  cited  by  Cox,  re- 
Kjicttini;  this  general  revolt, 
f  llatmtr.  J  Ware't  A  finals.  §  Ilar.mer. 
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Gloucester  \ — whether  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or  as  a  gift 
from  one  of  the  O'Brian  family,*  does  not  very  clearly  ap- 
pear. Having  thus  got  footing  in  that  territory,  De  Clare  pro- 
ceeded on  a  course  of  open  and  flagrant  treachery,  such  as 
proved  both  the  simplicity  of  his  victims,  and  his  own  daring 
craft.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fierce  strife  then  raging  among 
the  O'Brians  for  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Thomond,  he  A  D- 
contrived,  by  supporting  and  betraying  each  of  the  rivals,  in 
turn,  to  enrich  and  aggrandise  himself  at  the  expense  of  all. 
To  enter  into  the  details  of  these  multiplied  treacheries  would 
be  an  almost  endless  task;  but  the  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  events  as  they  are  found  related  in  the  Annals  of  lnis- 
fallen.f 

Forming  an  alliance  with  Brian  Ruadh,  whose  nephew 
Tirlogh  was  then  contending  with  him  for  the  principality,  De 
Clare,  attended  by  Brian  himself,  marched  an  army  of  English 
and  Irish  against  his  competitor.  In  the  battle  which  theu 
ensued,  the  allied  forces  under  the  English  lord  were  utterly 
defeated  ;  and  among  the  slain  was  Patrick  Fitz-Maurice,  the 
son  and  heir  of  Filz-Maurice  of  Kerry,  and  brother  to  De 
Clare's  wife.  As  it  was  in  Brian's  cause  this  calamitous  de- 
feat had  been  incurred,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  the  barbarous 
logic  of  De  Clare  was,  that  upon  him,  first,  the  disaster  ought 
to  be  avenged  ;  and,  the  wife  and  father-in-law  of  Filz-Maurice 
being  the  most  loud  in  demanding  this  sacrifice,  the  wretched 
chieftain  was  put  to  death,  and,  according  to  some  accounts, 
with  peculiar  refinement  of  cruelty.^: 

The  manner  in  which  De  Clare  followed  up  this  crime  affords 
a  sequel,  in  every  way,  worthy  of  it.  To  Tirlogh,  against 
whom  he  had  so  lately  fought,  in  conjunction  with  Brian,  he 
made  a  merit  of  having  thus  removed  so  formidable  a  rival; 

*  Accorciug  to  Lodge,  "  all  that  tract  of  Thomond  which  extends  from  Limerick 
to  Ath  Solais,  was  bestowed  by  Bryuu  lluadh,  prince  of  Thomond,  upon  Thomas  de 
Clnre,  in  consideration  of  this  lord  coming  with  the  English  troops  to  reinstate  him  in 
his  kingdom."  Hut,  according  to  others,  this  immense  property  was  a  reckless  gift 
from  the  crown  :  and  a  grant  (I'at.  Roll,  4  Ed.  I.),  of  ample  liberties  in  his  lands  of 
Thomoud  to  Thomas  do  Clare,  seems  to  confirm  this  statement.— See  Ryley's  Placit. 
Parliament  nr..  Appendix,  4»8 

■f  MS.,  translated  by  Charles  O'Connor  of  Belanagare,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Hodges,  Dublin.  Though  Lelaud  cites  these  annals  as  an 
authority  for  his  account  of  De  Clare's  proceedings  in  Thomoud,  the  statements 
made  by  him  differ  entirely  from  those  found  ic  the  Annals. 

%  The  particulars  of  this  treacherous  act,  as  given  by  the  Annalist,  are  as  follows  : 
— "The  earl  of  Clare's  sou  took  Brian  Itoe  O'Brian  prisoner  very  deceitfully,  after 
they  had  sworn  to  each  other  all  liic  oaths  in  Minister— as  bells,  relics  of  saints, 
and  bachals — to  be  true  to  one  another;  also  after  they  became  sworn  gossips,  and 
for  couBrmation  of  this  third  indissoluble  bond  of  perpetual  friendship,  th«y  drew 
part  of  the  blood  of  one  another,  which  they  put  in  a  vessel,  and  mingled  it  together. 
After  all  which  protestations,  the  said  Brian  was  taken,  as  aforesaid,  and  bound  to 
a  steed ;  and  so  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  said  earl's  son." 
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while,  at  the  same  lime,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Donogh  O'Brian,  the  son  of  the  murdered  prince,  and  engaged 
to  assist  him  in  gaining  the  throne  of  Thomond.  To  effect 
this  object,  and  put  down  the  pretensions  of  the  usurper,  a 
force  was  collected  under  the  joint  command  of  De  Clare  and 
Donogh,  which,  making  an  impetuous  attack  upon  Tirlogh, 
drove  him,  as  the  annalist  describes  the  locality,  "  to  the  east 
of  the  wood  of  Forbair."  The  Irish  chieftain,  however,  making 
his  way  back  through  defiles  and  by-ways  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  fell  upon  the  confederates  by  surprise,  and  gained 
so  decisive  a  victory,  that  they  were  forced  to  surrender  to  him 
half  of  the  country  of  Thomond,  leaving  the  remainder  in  the 
hands  of  the  rightful  successor,  Donogh.  De  Clare,  in  draw- 
off  his  troops  from  the  territories  of  these  chiefs,  said  signifi- 
cantly, that14  the  first  of  them  who  would  lay  waste  the  other's 
lands,  should  be  his  declared  friend  for  life."  In  one  of  the 
battles,  fought  by  this  lord  with  the  Irish,  himself  and  his 
father-in-law,  Filz-Maurice,  were  drawn,  with  a  part  of  their 
force,  into  a  pass  in  the  mountains  of  Slieve  Bloom,  and  there 
compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

While  such  was  the  state  of  Thomond,  in  almost  every 
other  direction  the  same  strife  and  struggle  prevailed ;  the  in- 
fatuated natives  performing  actively  the  work  of  the  enemy, 
by  butchering  each  other.    Thus,  in  a  battle  between  the  king 

A  n  ofConnaught  and  the  chief  of  the  MacDermots  of  Moy-Lurg, 
the  army  of  Connaught  was  utterly  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
two  thousand  men,  and  the  king  himself  slain.  It  was  with  re- 
ference to  this  battle  that  the  lord  justice,  Robert  de  Uflbrd, 
when  called  to  account  by  king  Edward  for  permitting  such 
disorders,  replied  shrewdly,  that  44  he  thought  it  not  amiss  to 
let  rebels  murder  one  another,  as  it  would  save  the  king's  cof- 
fers, and  purchase  peace  for  the  land."  * 

It  is  clear  that  the  petition  addressed  to  the  king,  by  the  na- 
tives, praying  for  the  priv  ileges  of  English  law,  had  not  yet  been 
even  taken  into  consideration  by  the  barons,  as  we  find  Edward, 

1280.  in  the  present  year,  again  calling  upon  the  lords  spiritual  and 
emporal,  as  well  as  the  whole  body  of  English  subjects  in 
44  the  Land  of  Ireland/* f  to  assemble  and  deliberate  upon 
that  prayer.  Intimating  clearly  the  views  he  himself  enter- 
tained on  the  subject,  and  the  nature  of  the  decision,  which,  if 

*  Cox. 

f  The  district  occupied  by  the  English,  and  known,  at  h  later  period,  bj  the  name 
of  the  Pale,  was  at  this  time,  and  for  some  ceuturies  after,  called  -  the  Land  of  Ire- 

;in(  w 
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left  to  his  own  clear  sense  and  vigorous  will,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  adopt,  he  yet  declares,  that  without  the  concur- 
rence of  at  least  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the  land,  he  should 
not  feel  justified  in  granting  the  desired  boon.  With  evident 
allusion,  however,  to  certain  excuses  alleged  by  the  barons  for 
not  sooner  applying  themselves  to  the  subject,  he  enjoins  strictly, 
that  they  shall  by  no  means  omit,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  any  of  their  body,  whether  owing  to  business  or  from  their 
being  under  age,  to  meet  at  the  time  which  he  had  appointed, 
and  to  give  to  the  subject  such  full  and  mature  deliberation,  as 
might  serve  to  point  out  to  him  the  line  of  policy  most  expedient 
for  him  to  adopt.* 

The  petitioners,  though  styled,  in  vague  language,  "  the 
community"  of  Ireland,  were,  in  all  probability,  only  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts  bordering  on  the  English  settlement, 
who,  from  contiguity  of  property  and  other  causes,  were 
brought  the  most  frequently  into  collision  with  the  king's  sub- 
jects, in  matters  of  law  as  well  as  of  warfare;  and  naturally 
wished,  by  acquiring  possession  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
as  were  enjoyed  by  their  neighbours,  to  share  with  them  the 
safeguard  of  English  law,  instead  of  knowing  it  only  as  an  in- 
strument of  oppression. 

As  the  crown,  in  those  times,  required  to  be  bribed  into  jus- 
tice, these  wretched  petitioners  did  not  forget  that  necessary 
consideration,  but  offered  to  pay  into  the  king's  treasury  8000 
marks,  on  condition  that  he  would  grant  their  request;  and 
the  king,  in  his  reply  to  the  lord  justice.f  begins  by  mentioning 
— what  was,  with  him,  doubtless,  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  the  transaction — this  tender  of  a  sum  of  money;  it  having 
been  throughout  his  whole  reign,  one  of  the  most  pressing  ob- 
jects of  his  policy  to  raise  supplies  for  the  constant  warfare,  both 
foreign  and  internal,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds, in  this  letter,  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  laws  used  by 
the  Irish  were  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  justice  as  not  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  laws, 
he  had  considered  the  question  deliberately,  with  the  aid  of 
his  council,  and  it  had  appeared  to  them  sufficiently  expedient 
to  grant  to  that  people  the  English  laws  :— provided  always, 
that  the  common  consent  of  the  English  settlers,  or  at  least  of 
their  well-disposed  prelates  and  nobles,  should  lend  sanction  to 
such  a  measure.:): 

'  Pat.  Roll,  8  Ed.  I. 

+  This  letter  of  the  king  is  given  in  full  by  Leland. 

{  In  order  to  turn  this  concession  to  the  most  profitable  account,  for  the  recruit- 
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Thus  laudably  anxious  was  this  great  prince  to  settle  calmly 
the  question,  then  first  brought  into  discussion,  whether  the 
Irish  were  to  be  ruled  by  the  same  laws,  and  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges,  as  the  English;— a  question  which,  under 
various  forms  and  phases,  has  remained,  essentially,  down  to 
the  present  day,  in  almost  the  same  stale  in  which  Edward  then 
found  and  left  it.  Notwithstanding  the  urgent  terms  of  the 
royal  mandate,  no  further  step  appears  to  have  been  taken  on 
this  important  subject,  cither  by  king  or  barons;  and  it  may 
he  concluded,  indeed,  from  the  records  of  licences*  granted 
in  this  and  subsequent  reigns,  admitting  certain  favoured  indi- 
viduals to  the  privileges  of  English  law,  that  no  such  general 
measure  of  denization  as  the  Irish  had  prayed  for,  and  the 
throne  wisely  recommended,  was,  throughout  that  whole  period, 
conceded. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  country  continued  to  be  convulsed 
with  constant  warfare,  not  only  of  Irish  with  English,  but  of  the 
natives  and  settlers  respectively  among  themselves;  and  the 
long-standing  feud  between  the  Geraldincs  and  the  De  Burghs 
was,  owing  to  the  power  of  the  great  families  enlisted  in  it, 
prolonged  through  the  greater  part  of  this  reign.  But  the  deaths, 
A<  D,  in  1 286,  of  the  two  leading  barons,  Gerald  Fitz-Maurice  and  the 
12S6  lord  Thomas  de  Clare,  threw  the  ascendency,  without  further 
dispute,  into  the  hands  of  the  De  Burghs;  the  powerful  head  of 
which  family,  Richard,  earl  of  Ulster,  commonly  called  the  Red 
Earl,  attained,  during  this  reign,  such  immense  authority,  that 
his  nume  is  frequently,  in  the  king's  letters,  found  mentioned 
before  that  of  the  lord  justice.  Presuming  upon  his  great  power, 
and  without  any  grounds,  as  it  appears,  but  his  own  grasping 
self-will,  he  laid  claim  to  the  lands  in  Meath  inherited  by 
Theobald  de  Verdon,  in  right  of  Margaret,  his  mother,  daughter 
of  Waller  de  Lacy.  With  a  large  tumultuary  force,  De  Burgh 
invaded  this  territory,  and  besieged  De  Verdon  in  one  of  his 
1S8»  castles ;f  but  no  other  result  of  this  daring  aggression  is  men- 
tioned, than  the  usual  havoc  and  horror  attendant  on  such 
inroads. 

It  was  during  the  time  when  John  Sandford,  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  held  the  office  of  chief  governor,  that  the  irruption  just 


met.t  of  his  fiscal  and  military  meaus,  he  desired  the  |:rd  justice  to  agree  with  t 
petition,  rs  for  the  highest  sum  of  money  he  could  obtain;  and  also  to  stipula 


the 
late 

----      -  •  ■  ^      o'^Htll  iri     llll/lll,a1     i » v.      \  «#ltlU     WUIUIII  f  *»■■-—     —     -      |  - 

t.iat  they  shocM  hold  ja  readiness  a  certain  number,  n*  might  be  agreed  upwi.  °« 
?-md  and  nblr  foot  soldier*.  to  r.-.air  to  him  Hhe.isoover  he  should  think  fit  \<>  W 
irnn  I'm  ir  aid. 

*  I     f°r:n  of  (hew  li^-iccs  mnv  be  seen  in  Prynne,  258. 
7  Mnrlehnrrousli.— Daviec. 
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mentioned  took  place;  and  the  same  period  is  rendered,  in  a.  u. 
another  sense,  memorable,  by  the  statute  entitled  "  An  Or- 
dinance for  the  Slate  of  Ireland,"  which  was  made  in  the  se- 
venteenth year  of  this  reign,  and  which,  in  the  now  defunct 
controversy  respecting  the  right  of  the  English  parliament  to 
bind  Ireland,  forms  part  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  support  of 
that  questioned  right.* 

The  reader  has  already  been  prepared,  on  entering  into  this 
Anglo-Irish  period,  to  find  the  people  of^the  land  thrown  darkly 
into  the  background  of  their  country's  history,  while  a  small 
colony  of  foreign  intruders  usurp,  insultingly,  their  place.  7  So 
lamentably  is  this  the  case,  that  it  is  only  in  the  feuds  and  forays 
of  the  English  barons  that  the  historian — if  he  may  lay  claim  to  • 
such  a  title — can  find  materials  for  his  barren  and  unhonoured 
task.  A  personal  quarrel  of  this  description,  which  now  occurred, 
excited  in  both  countries,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
tendant  upon  it,  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  attention. 
William  de  Vescy,  a  lord  high  in  favour  with  Edward,  having 
been  appointed  lord  justice  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1290,  a  1290. 
mutual  jealousy  sprung  up  between  him  and  John  Filz-Tbomas 
Fitz-Gerald,  baron  of  Offaley,^  which  broke  out,  at  last,  into 
open  enmity;  and  each,  accusing  the  other  of  treason  and  re- 
bellion, hurried  to  England  to  lay  their  complaints  before  the 
king. 

Being  admitted  to  plead  their  cause  before  him,  in  council, 
they  there  poured  out  upon  each  other  speeches  full  of  abuse  and 
recrimination,  of  which  a  report,  professing  to  be  faithful,  is 
preserved  by  the  English  chronicler. §  De  Vescy  having,  by  his 
marriage  with  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the  house  of  Pembroke, 
become  possessor  of  the  actual  territory  of  Kildare,  while  Fitz- 
Thomas  was  but  the  titular  earl  of  that  district,  the  latter  alluded 
thus  to  this  circumstance,  in  one  of  his  speeches  :  —  44  By  your 
honour  and  mine,  my  lord,  and  by  king  Edward's  hand,  you 
would,  if  you  durst,  approach  me  in  plain  terms  of  treason  or 
felony.  For,  where  1  have  the  title,  and  you  the  fleece,  of  Kil- 
dare, I  wot  well  how  great  an  eye-sore  I  am  in  your  sight ;  so 
that,  if  I  might  be  handsomely  trussed  up  for  a  felou,  then  might 

• 

Sec  Chap,  xxxii.  of  this  work,  p.  1*24.  eC  seq. 
+  See  Chap,  xxxii.  of  this  work,  p.  121 

%  This  lord,  who  <nt  m  baron  of  Offiilcy,  in  ihc  parliament  of  1295  i-s  in  the  pe- 
digree of  the  earls  of  Kildare,  made  the  seventh  lord  Oflaley.— S  -e  Lod'jc  He  hail 
ivsue  two  sons,  says  the  name  authority  ; — John,  the  eighth  lord  of  Otlaley,  created 
earl  of  Kildare  ;  and  Maurice,  created  earl  of  Desmond.  A  report  ou  Ireland,  in  the 
State  Papers  (K.  Henry  V 1 11  ),  in  speaking  ot  William  de  Vesey,  siyh •*  him  uou«* 
Vescy,  which  was  lord  of  Kildar  be  for  ther  was  aney  eric  of  Kildur."— Vol.  ii. 

§  tloliuthed. 
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my  master,  your  sod,  become  a  gentleman."  When  their  cause 
was  again  heard,  before  the  king  in  council,  Filz-Thomas  con- 
cluded his  speech  with  the  following  defiance  :  —  "  Where- 
fore, to  justify  that  I  am  a  true  subject,  and  that  thou,  Vescy,  art 
an  arch-traitor  to  God  and  my  king,  I  here,  in  the  presence  of 
his  highness,  and  in  the  hearing  of  (his  honourable  assembly, 
challenge  the  combat."  Whereat  (says  the  chronicler)  all  the 
auditory  shouted.* 

De  Vescy  accepted  the  challenge;  but,  on  the  day  fixed  for 
the  combat,  when  all  was  ready,  the  lists  prepared,  and  a 
crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  trial,  it  was  found  that  be  had 
withdrawn  privately  to  France.  This  unchivalrous  step  being 
regarded  as  an  avowal  of  guilt,  the  king  bestowed  on  the  baron 
of  Offaley  the  lordships  of  Kildare  and  Ralbangan,  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  by  bis  rival,  saving  that,  "  though  de  Vescy 
had  conveyed  his  person  to  France,  he  had  left  his  lands  be- 
hind him  in  IrelauoV'f 

Elated  with  this  great  success,  the  ambitious  and  turbulent 
lord  of  OCTaley  indulged, unrestrainedly,  on  his  return  to  Ireland, 
in  a  course  of  insulting  aggression  upon  all  who  had,  in  any 
manner,  opposed  his  domineering  views;  and  among  the  first 
objects  of  his  hostility  was  Richard  de  Burgh,  carl  of  Ulster, 
whom  he  look  prisoner,  together  with  his  brother,  in  Meath, 
i£)4'  and  confined  them  both  in  the  strong  castle  of  Ley 4  He  then 
transferred  the  scene  of  his  activity  to  Kildare,  where  the  Irish, 
rising  in  immense  force,  under  Calwagb,  brother  of  the  king  of 
OfTaley,  had  seized  on  the  castle  of  Kildare,  and  burnt  all  the 
rolls  and  tallies  relating  to  the  county  records  and  accounts. 
Between  its  English  and  Irish  depredators,  that  district  was 
entirely  laid  waste,  and  death  and  desolation  followed  wherever 
they  went. 

At  length  an  attempt  was  made,  during  the  government  of  sir 
John  Wogan,  to  moderate  (he  dissensions  of  these  lawless 
barons ;  and  a  truce  for  two  years  having  been  agreed  upon 
between  the  Geraldines  and  the  De  Burghs,  the  lord  justice  was 
enabled,  by  this  short  respite  from  strife,  to  consider  of  some 
means  of  remedying  the  unquiet  and  disorganised  state  of  the 
129  5  kingdom.  A  general  parliament  was  accordingly  assembled  by 
him,  which,  though  insignificant  in  point  of  numbers,  passed 
some  measures  of  no  ordinary  importance  and  use.§   It  was 

*  See  Rymer,  torn.  ii. :  "  De  adjornalione  duelti  inter  Williolmum  de  Vescy  et 
Johannem  filiuro  Thomas." 

"5"  Cox.  i  Annal.  llibern.  ap.  Camden. 

§  Black  Rook  of  Christ  Church.  Dublin.— See  Ledwich  (Hisl.  and  ^Jm'J^ 
of  Inshtown  and  Kilkenny),  who  confounds  this  parliament  with  one  held  iu  WW. 
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during  this  reign,  as  the  reader  will  recollect,  that  the  parliament 
of  England,  after  a  long  series  of  progressive  experiments,  was 
moulded  into  its  present  shape;  nor  did  a  house  of  commons, 
before  this  period,  form  a  regular  and  essential  part  of  the 
English  legislature."  In  Ireland,  where,  from  obvious  causes, 
the  materials  of  a  third  estate  were  not  easily  to  be  found,  the 
growth  ofsucb  an  institution  would  be,  of  course,  proportionably 
slow;  and  the  assemblies  held  there  during  this  reign,  and  for 
some  time  after,  though  usually  dignified  with  the  name  of 
parliament,  differed  but  little,  it  is  clear,  in  their  constitution, 
from  those  ancient  common  councils,  at  which  only  the  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics,  together  with,  occasionally,  a  few  tenants  in 
capite,  and,  perhaps,  the  retainers  of  some  of  the  great  lords, 
were  expected  to  give  their  attendance. 

Among  the  acts  passed  by  this  parliament,  there  is  one  or- 
daining a  new  division  of  the  kingdom  into  counties ;  the 
division  established  under  king  John,  as  well  as  the  distribution 
then  made  of  sheriffs,  having  been  found  defective  and  incon- 
venient.f  Another  object  that  engaged  their  attention  was  the 
defenceless  state  of  the  English  territory,  and  the  harassing 
incursions  of  the  natives  dwelling  upon  its  borders;  and,  as 
this  scourge  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  the  lords  march- 
ers, it  was  now  enacted  that  all  such  marchers  as  neglected 
to  maintain  their  necessary  wards  should  forfeit  their  lands. 
Among  other  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  a  military  force, 
it  was  ordained  that  all  absentees  should  assign,  out  of  their 
Irish  revenues,  a  competent  portion  for  that  purpose  : — a  proof 
how  early  the  anomalies  involved  in  the  forced  connection 
between  the  two  countries  began  to  unfold  their  disturbing 
effects.  To  check  the  private  expeditions,  or  forays,  of  the 
barons,  a  provision  was  made  that,  for  the  future,  no  lord  should 
wage  war  but  by  licence  of  the  chief  governor,  or  by  special 
mandate  of  the  king.  With  a  like  view  to  curbing  the  power  of 
the  great  lords,  an  effort  was  made  at  this  time  to  limit  the 
number  of  their  retainers,  by  forbidding  every  person,  of  what- 
ever degree,  to  harbour  more  of  such  followers  than  he  could 

'  Speaking  of  the  ordninors  in  the  following:  reign,  Lingard  says,"  From  the  tenor 
of  the  ordinances,  it  is  plain  that  the  authority  of  the  parliament  was  hitherto 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  baronage,  the  great  council  of  former  reigns.  The  com- 
mons had  nothing  to  do  hut  to  present  petit'ons  and  to  grant  mone>.n 

T  For  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom  into  counties  by  John  and  Edward 
I.,  see  Ware,  Aniiq.  c.  5.  Whatever  may  nave  heen  the  improved  distribution  made 
by  Edward  I.,  it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  form,  which  allotted  one  sheriff  to  Con- 
naught,  and  another  to  Roscommon,  was  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Thus 
we  find  in  rolls  of  that  reign,  Gerald  Tirrcl,  "vice-comes  de  Roscommon,"  and 
Henry  Bcrmingham,  M  nupcr  vice-comes  Connacia  See  Serjeant  Mayart's  Answer 
to  Sir  R.  Bolton,  Hibernica,  35. 
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himself  maintain;  and  for  all  exactions  and  violences  com- 
mitted by  these  idle-men,  or  kerns  (as  they  were  styled),  their 
lords  were  to  be  made  answerable.* 

To  this  parliament  is  likewise  attributed  an  ordinance,— be- 
longing, really  however,  to  a  somcwiiat  later  period,— which,  in 
reference  to  the  tendency  already  manifested  by  the  English  to 
conform  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  natives,  ordains  that 
all  Englishmen  should  still,  in  their  garb  and  the  cut  of  their 
hair,  adhere  to  the  fashion  of  their  own  country;  that  whoever, 
in  the  mode  of  wearing  their  hair,  afTecled  to  appear  like  Irish- 
men, would  be  treated  as  such;  that  their  lands  and  chattels 
would  be  seized,  and  themselves  imprisoned. 
a.  u.     During  the  two  or  three  following  years,  supplies  of  troops 

1298.  Were  sent  from  Ireland,  at  different  intervals,  to  the  aid  of  the 
king  in  his  Scottish  wars;f  the  sort  of  warfare  the  Irish  were 
accustomed  to  among  their  own  lakes  and  mountains,  rendering 
them  a  force  peculiarly  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  war  in 
Scotland,  where  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of  the 
country  alone  remained  to  be  subdued.  In  the  spring  of  the 
present  year,  John  Wogan,  the  lord  justice,  having  been  sutu- 

1299.  moned  to  join  the  king4  in  Scotland,  repaired  thither  with  a 
select  force,  and,  joining  in  the  pageant  of  that  invasion',  was, 
together  with  his  followers,  royally  feasted  by  the  triumphant 
monarch,  at  Roxburgh  castle.§  During  this  expedition  of  the 
lord  justice,  William  de  Ross,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  was  left  to 
act  as  his  deputy;  and  the  natives,  availing  themselves  of  the 
absence  of  so  many  of  the  choicest  of  the  English  nobles  and 
soldiers,  broke  out  into  rebellion  in  several  places.  The  people 
of  the  Maraghie  mountains  burnt  Leighlin  and  other  towns; 
but  in  Orgiel,**  where  O'Hanlon  and  MacMahon  endeavoured 
to  rouse  the  spirit  of  their  countrymen,  they  were  both  of  them 
vanquished  and  slain. 

On  the  return  of  Wogan  from  Scotland,  a  few  years  of  un- 
wonted tranquillity  ensued;  owing  chiefly,  as  it  appears,  to  the 
skill  and  firmness  with  which  this  functionary,  who  was  evi- 
dently a  favourite  with  king  Edward,  succeeded  in  keeping  down 


*  Black  Book  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin. 

T  I  no  contribution*  of  Ireland  towards  thia  object  had  commenced  some  time 
hefore,  niifl  a  tenth  of  the  revenues  of  the  clergy  had  been  granted  for  it  —  Rymcr, 

+  I  lie  king  sent  unto  John  Wogan,  lord  justice,'  commanding  him  to  give  sum- 
mous  unto  the  nobles  of  Ireland,  v>  prepare  themselves  with  horse  and  armour,  to 
CTu"i'  lhnr  b<M  nrra>  f,,r  tl,e  war«  to  serve  nsninst  the  Scots."— Ilolinshtd. 

5  Hulmshed  — At  Roxbormmh,  sav*  Dr.  Lingard,  the  kins  44  found  himself  at  the 
head  1*8000  horse  and  80,000" foot,  principally  Irish  aial  Welsh. 

A  tcrr.tory  comprehending  the  present  Louth,  Moooghan,  and  Armagh. 
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the  old  familv  feud  between  the  De  Burghs  and  the  Geraldines  : 
. — so  much  has  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  at  all  periods,  de- 
pended on  the  example  and  judicious  conduct  of  her  chief  nobles 
and  rulers. 

During  the  remaining  nine  years  of  this  rci^n,  the  Irish  Jg^- 
records  supply  us  with  few  occurrences  worthy  of  any  notice. 
On  the  renewed  revolt  of  the  Scots,  under  the  regent,  John 
Cummin,  the  earl  of  Ulster,  with  a  large  force,  and  accom- 
panied by  Eustace  de  Poer,  went  to  the  king's  aid  in  Scotland, 
— the  earl  having  created  thirty-three  knights,  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  before  his  departure.*  Among  those  summoned  to 
attend  the  king,  was  Edmond  le  Botiller,  afterwards  earl  of 
Carrick,  who  hastened  to  Dublin  to  embark  with  his  followers 
for  that  purpose.  But  some  disturbances  having  just  then  oc- 
curred, it  was  not  thought  advisable  that  he  should  leave  the 
kingdom;  and  Edward,  offended  at  his  absence,  refused  to 
grant  him  livery  of  some  lands  that  had  lately  fallen  to  him. 
On  being  made  acquainted,  however,  with  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  the  king  ordered  the  livery  to  be  granted.f 

Though  war,  and  its  attendant  horrors,  must  form,  in  all 
cases,  too  large  a  portion  of  the  historian's  theme,  the  enumera- 
tion of  a  list  of  mere  private  murders  is  a  task  to  which  rarely 
his  pen  is  called  upon  to  descend.  When  the  victims,  however, 
are  of  high  rank  and  station,  and  when — as,  unfortunately,  was 
the  case  in  more  countries  than  Ireland,  at  this  period — 
murders  are  held  to  be  little  else  than  a  sort  of  private  warfare, 
the  duty  of  noticing  them,  however  revolting,  cannot  honestly 
be  avoided.  I  shall  therefore  recount,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  the  brief  language  employed  by  the  chronicler,  some  bar- 
barous events  of  this  kind  which  occurred  in  the  last  vears  of 
Edward's  reign;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  both  English  and 
Irish  were  alike  implicated  in  the  savage  actions  recorded. 

In  the  year  1305,  Murtogh  O'Connor,  king  of  Offaley,  and 
his  brother  Calwagh,  were  murdered  in  Pierce  Berminghara's 
house,  at  Carbery,  in  the  county  of  Kildare;^:  and  in  the  same 
year,  sir  Gilbert  Sutton,  seneschal  of  Wexford,  was  put  to  1305. 
death  in  the  house  of  Hamon  le  Gras;  the  host  himself,  who 
was  of  the  ancient  family  of  Grace,  having  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  fate.§  In  the  following  year,  O'Brian,  prince  of 
Thomond,  was  also  murdered ;  and  Donald  Uuadh,  the  king  of 

•  Anna!  Ilibcm 

t<  arle's  L  fo  nfOrnvn.d.  Inlrodnct.    Sio  K\ idenrrs  «.f  the  Earl  of  Ornuud's 
IajhIv  taken  outof  an  old  Ltv^tr,  b.  31.  Ed.  I  Lambeth,  GOS.f'ol.  9. 
i  lhli::«hcd.  $  A  inal.  llibi  ru. 
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1*1  i.  Desmond,  met  u  ith  the  same  violent  end,  at  the  hands  of  his 
sod,  Daniel  Oge  M'Carlhy.    About  the  same  time,  on  a  wider 
scale  of  murder,  the  sept  of  the  (XDempsys  made  great  slaughter 
of  the  O'Connors,  near  Geashill,  in  OfTaley;  and  O'Deinpsv,  the 
chief  of  the  O'Regans,  was,  on  the  same  occasion,  slain.  Shortly 
after,  Pierce  Bermingham  suffered  a  defeat  in  the  marches  of 
Meat  It,  and  the  town  of  Ballymore  was  burnt  by  the  Irish.  On 
this,  the  war  spread  rapidly  throughout  that  whole  district,  and 
the  English  were  summoned  out  of  the  other  provinces  to  the 
relief  of  Leinsler,  where,  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  at  Glenfell, 
sir  Thomas  Mandeville,  the  English  leader,  had  his  horse  killed 
tinder  him,  and  his  troops  thrown  into  confusion ;  but  at  length 
succeeded,  by  skilful  captainship,  in  retrieving  the  fortunes  of 
the  day.* 

Among  the  events  of  the  last  year  of  this  reign,  we  find  re- 
corded the  murd  er  of  an  Irishman,  Murtogh  Balloch,  by  an 
English  knight,  sir  David  Canton,  or  Condon ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  act  must  have  been  of  no  ordinary 
atrocity,  as,  by  a  rare  instance  of  justice,  in  such  cases,  the  Eng- 
lish knight  was  hanged,  in  Dublin,  for  this  murder,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  following  reign.    A  rising  of  the  O'Kellys,  in  Con- 
naught,  where  they  surprised  and  slew  a  number  of  English, 
and  some  daring  efforts  of  the  wild  mountaineers  of  Offaley, 
who  destroyed  the  castle  of  Geashill,  and  burnt  the  town  of  Ley, 
are  among  the  last  of  the  miserable  records  contributed  by 
Ireland  to  the  history  of  a  reign,  whose  whole  course,  as  traced 
through  England's  proud  annals,  presents  such  a  series  of  shining 
achievements,  both  in  legislation  and  warfare,  as  no  period, 
perhaps,  of  the  same  duration,  in  the  history  of  any  other 
country,  ever  yet  equalled. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  reign,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  sir  Stephen  de  Fulburn,  that  a  new  kind  of  coin  was 
struck  by  order  of  the  king,—  who,  having,  highly  to  his  honour, 
lixed  a  certain  rule  or  standard  for  money,  in  England,  applied 
the  same  rule  to  the  regulation  of  the  mints  in  Ireland,  both  in 
the  weight  and  fineness.  He  also  decried,  a  few  years  after,  by 
proclamation,  the  base  money  called  crockards  and  pollards.f 

*  Annal.  Ilibem. 

f  Ware,  Antiquities,  rhap.  32.  "  To  this  coinage  I  am  inclined  to  rcfer'a  very 
<-iirious  penny  fuuud  at  V  oughal  in  1830.  together  with  a  large  hoard  of  Eoglnh 
and  Insh  coins  of  Edward  I.,  anil  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick'*. 
It  exactly  resembles  the  penny  ol  this  reign,  but  is  of  ruder  work,  and  bears  the 
kmgs  head  without  the  triangle."— Liodaay.  View  qf  the  Coinage  of  Ireland. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

EDWARD  II. 

The  new  King,  on  his  Accession,  recall  Oaveston  from  Banishment— sends  him' to 
Ireland  ax  l,ord- Lieutenant.— Rivalry  between  Gaveston  and  the  Eurl  of  Ulster— 
His  Government  active  and  bene  ficial. — Strong  Interest  felt  by  the  Irish  in  the 
Fortune!  of  Robert  Bruce. — Bruce  takes  Refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Rachliu — his 
Expedition  from  thence  attended  by  two  Irish  Princes. — Effects  of  the  Victory 
of  Bannockbum  on  the  Minds  of  the  Irish. — Deputies  s.nt  by  them  to  invite 
Bruce  to  Ireland — Lauding  of  Edward  Bruce  at  Lame — Consternation  of  the 
English  Authorities — Cause  of  the  English  espouaed  by  Fcidlim.  Prince  of  Con- 
naught.— The  Earl  of  Ulster  defeated  by  the  Scots.— Great  Battle  between  the 
O'Connors —Feidlim  O'Connor  joins  the  Scots.— Successful  Progress  of  the  In- 
vaders.— the  English  defeated  iu  Mealh  and  in  Kildare. — General  Rebellion  of  the 
Irish. — Great  Battle  at  A  theory. — Fetdlim'l  Army  defeated  and  himself  killed. — 
Landing  of  Robert  Bruce  in  Ireland  — The  Earl  of  Ulster  suspected  of  concert 
wit*  the  Scots — is  thrown  into  Prison. — Intrepid  Conduct  of  the  Citizens  of 
Dublin. — Robert  L'ruce  at  the  Salmon-Leap. — Drendful  Famine,  and  severe 
Sufferings  of  the  Scots  — Inaction  and  Indecision  of  the  English  leaders. — Retreat 
of  the  Scots  into  Ulster.— Departure  of  Robert  Bruce.— Earl  of  Lister  liberated. 
— Ordiuance  for  aunnal  Parliaments.— Mutual  Hostility  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Churches. — Great  Battle  between  Edward  Bruce  and  the  English  near  Dundalk. 
— The  Scots  defeated,  and  Bruce  himself  slain. — Ueraoustratice  addressed  to  the 
Pope  by  O'Neill  and  his  Brother  Chieftains  — Suppression  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar* iu  Ireland. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Edward  II.,  on  his  accession,  was  to  ^ 
recal  his  favourite,  Gaveston,  from  banishment;  a  step  which  iao7. 
his  father,  on  his  deathbed,  had  solemnly  forbidden  under  pain 
of  his  malediction.  Shortly  after,  too,  when  Edward  passed 
over  into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  espousing  the  beautiful 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  he  appointed  Gaveston  to 
be  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence,  with  powers  that 
usually,  on  such  occasions,  were  reserved  by  the  sovereign  to 
himself/  In  like  manner,  the  high  distinction  of  carrying  the 
crown  at  the  coronation,  and  walking  immediately  before  the 
king,  had,  with  insulting  neglect  of  the  claims  of  the  ancient 
nobility,  been  allotted  to  this  foreign  minion.  The  anger  of  the 
barons,  at  these  proceedings,  soon  found  a  vent  in  the  voice  of 
parliament,  which,  demanding  the  immediate  expulsion  of 
Gaveston  from  the  country,  compelled  the  favourite  himself  to 
swear  he  would  never  return,  and  bound  the  bishops  to  excom- 
municate him  should  he  violate  his  oalh. 

Though  thus  deprived  of  his  favourite's  society,  the  king  was 

•  Ltngard. 
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determined  still  (o  uphold  and  advance  his  fortunes;  and,  having 
bestowed  upon  him  new  grants  of  land,  both  in  England  and 
Gascony,  he  accompanied  him  on  his  supposed  exile  as  far  as 
Bristol.    From  that  port  Gaveston  sailed;  but,  to  the  surprise 

im  and  mortification  of  all  who  had  expected  to  see  him  humbled, 
it  was  now  discovered  that  Ireland  was  the  chosen  place  of  his 
banishment;*  that  he  had  been  sent  thither  as  the  kings  lieu- 
tenant,f  and  went  loaded  with  the  royal  jewels. 

During  the  short  period  of  his  administration,  there  was  no 
want  of,  at  least,  activity  in  the  new  viceroy,  whom  our  records 
represent  as  being  almost  constantly  in  the  field,  engaging  and 
subduing  the  refractory  chiefs,  and  enforcing  obedience  to  the 
English  powei'4  But,  like  most  governors  of  that  country,  both 
before  his  time  and  since,  he  applied  himself  solely  to  the  task 
of  suppressing  rebellion,  forgetting  the  higher  duty  of  investi- 
gating and  endeavouring  to  remove  its  causes. 

In  so  confined  a  sphere  as  formed  the  compass  of  English 
dominion  at  this  time  in  Ireland,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  two  such  potent  lords  as  the  king's  favourite,  and  the  Red 
Earl,  to  move  in  their  respective  orbits  of  rule,  without  coming 
hoslilely  into  collision.  It  was,  of  course,  with  no  ordinary 
feelings  of  jealousy,  that  the  haughty  De  Burgh,  whose  name 
took  precedence  of  that  of  the  representative  of  majesty,  saw  an 
upstart  thus  put  in  possession  of  the  royal  resources  of  the 
realm ;  while  to  Gaveston,  it  could  have  been  no  less  galling  and 
mortifying,  to  find  himself  confronted  by  the  princely  state  and 
feudal  authority  of  the  proud  carl.  Shortly  after  the  lieutenant's 
arrival,  a  grand  feast  w  as  given  by  De  Burgh,  in  the  lordly  castle 
of  Trim,  where,  in  the  course  of  the  pomps  and  festivities  of 
the  day,  he  conferred  upon  two  of  the  noble  family  of  De  Lacy 
the  honour  of  knighthood.§ 

Among  the  benefits  resulting  from  Gaveston's  government  is 
mentioned,  particularly,  the  attention  paid  by  him  to  public 
works;  several  castles,  bridges,  and  causeways  having  been 

1309  constructed,  we  are  told,  during  his  administration.  But,  how- 
"  ever  beneficial  his  continuance  in  that  post  might  have  proved  to 
the  country,— -  depravity  of  morals  being,  in  him,  not  incora- 

*  YYaUinghnm. 

t  The  kin-'*  locum-lenens,  as  he  is  styled  in  the  instrument  of  his  appoiouncnt. 
— Hymer,  loin.  iii.  92. 
t  Annal.  Hibern. 

§  Annal.  Hibern,    u  Heretofore  every  person  dn  bbed  a  knight  had  a  power  to 

dub  others  Tim*  we  rend  iu  Cljn's  Annals,  that,  nun.  1341,  the  earl 

of  Desmond  made  Richard  Arrhdekinc  a  knight  in  Desmond,  and  on  the  8ame*iuv 
the  new  knight  made  three  others  knights.*"— W  are,  Antiq.  of  Ireland,  chap  26. 
It  appears  from  Selden,  that  the  ?ame  practice  prevailed  in  other  part*  of  Lurop* 
...  th.s  age.— 7V//M  </  Honour. 
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patible  with  shining  and  useful  talents, — the  infatuated  monarch 
could  no  longer  endure  his  favourite's  absence,  and  he  was 
immediately  recalled  to  England;  the  pope  absolving  him  from 
his  late  vow,  and  the  barons,  in  consequence  of  (he  king's  pro- 
mises of  amendment,  giving  their  consent  to  his  return. 

The  successor  of  Gaveston,  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
was  sir  John  Wogan,  a  gentleman  high  in  the  royal  favour, 
who  had  already  three  times  filled  the  office  of  lord  justice. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  parliament  was  held  at  Kilkenny,  of 
which  the  enactments  are  still  preserved;*  and  among  them 
are  some  directed  against  the  gross  exactions  and  general  mis- 
conduct of  the  nobility. 

Still  further  to  embroil  and  complicate  those  scenes  of  strife 
of  which  Ireland  was  now  the  theatre,  each  of  the  two  con- 
tending parties  became  divided  into  Ocrce  factions  within  itself; 
and  the  brief  pauses  between  their  conflicts  with  each  other 
were  filled  up  with  equally  rancorous  strife  among  themselves. 
In  this  year,  Richard  earl  of  Ulster,  leading  a  force  into 
Thomond,  attacked  the  castle  built  at  Bunratty  by  the  earl 
Thomas  dcClare,f  sustained  a  signal  defeat;  himself  and  his  A.  d. 
brother,  lord  William,  were  made  prisoners,  and  John  de  Lacy  13U- 
and  several  others  of  his  followers  slain.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
native  septs  were  no  less  active  in  civil  dissension  than  their 
foreign  masters ;  but,  to  their  shame,  the  weapon  of  the  assassin 
was  often  substituted  by  them  for  the  sword  of  civilised  warfare. 
In  this  base  spirit,  Donogh  O'Brian.  a  descendant  of  their  ancient 
princes,  was  murdered  in  Thomond  by  some  of  his  own  people; 
and  John  MacO'Hedan  fell  in  like  manner,  by  the  hand  of  a 
brother  chieftain,  Manmoyi 

To  the  English,  a  feud  that  now  sprung  up  among  them- 
selves, was  nearly  productive  of  serious  mischief.  The  Byrnes 
and  OTooles,  the  hardy  septs  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow, 
having  risen,  this  year,  in  great  force,  had  attacked  the  towns 
of  Tassagard  §  and  Ilalhcoole,  and,  advancing  to  the  woods  of 
Glendalory,  from  thence  menaced  Dublin.* *  Instead  of  being 
able  to  repress  and  punish  this  audacious  movement,  the  lord 
justice,  sir  John  Wogan,  found  himself  compelled  to  march 
inloOrgiel,  with  whatever  troops  he  could  hastily  collect,  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  a  revolt  headed  by  sir  Kobert  de  Ver-  1312. 
don :  and  so  powerful  was  the  aid  given  to  this  outbreak  by 

•  Bolton's  Irish  Statutes 

+  This  lord,  whose  achievements  in  Thomond  have  already  been  mentioned,  was 
slain  in  a  battle  fought  by  him  with  one  of  the  O'Brians,  in  the  year  1287.—  Annals 
of  Initf alien. 

%  Anna!.  Hibern.  §  Now  called  Taggard.  Cox. 
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other  English  inalecontenls,  that,  in  the  engagement  which 
ensued,  the  force  of  the  lord  justice  was  defeated,  and  sir  Ni- 
cholas Avenell,  Patrick  de  Roche,  and  others  of  his  officers 
were  slain.*  Such  was  the  difficult  and  responsible  task, 
between  the  Irish  enemy  on  one  side  and  the  factious  English 
on  the  other,  which  the  harassed  and  sleepless  government  of 
that  kingdom  was  called  upon  constantly  to  perform. 

A  few  years  before  the  period  we  have  now  entered  upon, 
negotiations  had  taken  place  between  Edward  and  the  Scottish 
king,  in  which  De  Burgh,  earl  of  Ulster,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  England.  A  truce  then  made 
between  the  two  parlies,  was,  shortly  after,  through  the  im- 
patience of  both,  violated;  and  a  war,  memorable  forever  io 
the  annals  of  victorious  Scotland,  was  the  immediate  result. 
Aroused  from  the  torpor  that  had  hitherto  hung  over  him,  ihe 
English  monarch  collected  forces  from  all  quarters,  as  well 
mercenaries  as  vassals  *,  ordered  levies  of  infantry  to  be  made 
in  the  marches  of  Wales  and  the  northern  counties  of  England; 
and  also,  by  a  mandate  addressed  to  the  principal  Irish  chief- 
tains, invited  their  prompt  and  strenuous  aid.-j-  But  to  this  call 
on  the  heirs  of  Ireland's  ancient  kings,  no  voice  of  loyal  obe- 
dience seems  to  have  responded.  Even  the  slight  feudal  link, 
by  which  king  John  attached  those  dynasts  to  the  English  crown, 
was  now  evidently  broken  asunder;  and  it  is  clear,  from  the 
terms  of  the  writ  of  military  service,  that  not  one  of  the  chiefs 
summoned  had  ever  sworn  fealty  to  Edward. 

The  nature  of  the  policy,  indeed,  pursued  by  every  suc- 
cessive chief  governor, — or,  rather,  by  those  rulers  of  both 
government  and  people,  the  proud  and  rapacious  Anglo-Irish 
lords, — had  been  such  as  to  make  of  the  nation  they  ruled  over, 
not  subjects,  but  bitter  and  confirmed  foes.  Aware  that  the 
restraints  of  legal  forms  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  own 
unprincipled  projects,  they  refused  to  the  natives  all  that  was 
protective  in  the  law,  while  employing  against  them  all  its 
worst  contrivances  of  mischief.  To  what  an  extent,  at  this 
time,  had  been  carried  the  wanton  exactions  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish lords,  may  be  gathered  from  a  tardy  but  significant  notice 
of  their  rapacity  which  occurs  in  the  proceedings  of  a  parlia- 
ment held  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign  ;  and,  it  needs  only  to 
be  mentioned  as  a  sample  of  the  spirit  in  which  these  legislators 
dealt  with  the  u  Irish  enemy," — for  so  they  called,  and  took 

*  Annal.  Hibern 

t  H>mcr,  l.iii.  p.  180.  The  name*  of  thirty-five  Irish  chkfs  arc  annexed  tothit 
bummons. 
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pains  to  make,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,— that  the  min- 
der of  an  Irishman  was  not  held  to  be  a  crime  punishable  bv 
law;*  and  that  even  the  violator  of  female  chastity,  if  his  victim 
was  proved  to  be  an  Irishwoman,  incurred  no  legal  punish- 
ment.-j- 

That  a  nation  thus  treated  should  writhe  impatiently  under 
the  yoke,  and  greet  with  eagerness  the  faintest  prospect  of 
deliverance,  was  but  in  the  natural  course  of  manly  and  pa 
triotic  feeling;  and  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  Scots  for  their 
national  independence  had  shot  a  feeling  ol  hope  and  sympathy 
hrough  every  Irish  heart.  Besides  those  motives,  arising  far 
less  from  views  of  policy  than  from  natural  and  deep-seated 
revenge,  which  would  have  interested  them  in  the  success  of 
any  nation  armed  against  the  English,  there  was  also,  to  enlist 
their  good  wishes  peculiarly  in  the  cause  of  the  Scots  the 
sympathy  of  a  kindred  people,  a  common  lineage  and  language 
and  the  similarity,  still  preserved,  of  their  old  national  institu- 
tions. In  the  fortunes  of  Bruce  a  lively  interest  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  the  Irish,  at  a  time  when  his  great  and 

fnerSI^»    WaSaS,^bUlJD  'XX\  f,ISl  0f  ^comple- 

ment.   In  the  year  1306,  when  forced  to  fly,  soon  after  his 

coronation,  ,1  was  in  a  small  island,  called  Rachlin,  a  few  miles 
off  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  that  he  found  a  safe  place  of 
remge,  and  remained  concealed  during  the  winter 

On  his  first  arrival  there  the  simple  islanders,  unaccustomed 
o  the  sight :  of  armed  men,  fled  to  their  places  of  defence,  with 
heir  families  and  cattle;  but,  being  treated  by  Bruce  with 
kindness  they  submitted  to  him  as  their  lord,  and  agreed  to 
furnish  him  da,  y  with  food  for  300  men.  Here  he  remained 
till  the  approach  of  spring,  when,  having  received  some  aid 
from  friends  ,n  the  north  of  Ireland,  he  set  sail,  with  a  fleet  of 
thirty-three  galleys  and  about  300  men,  and  proceeded  on  that 
course  of  chivalrous  conquest  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
his  country  s  independence  and  his  own  deathless  renown 
lies.dcs  the  small  force  he  had  brought  with  him,  his  brothers 

^m™;.  n\7~2  ac.1'  but  P,ead*  that  h,»       im  was  an  Irishman     «*  li^l 

SSTfStf  ',r*d,cl"m  J"ha,,n,m  interfecit ;  dicit  tamer,  quod  per  S  interfW 

aequiiu-d  ™*r^ria  est  Hibcrmca),  the  aggressors,  Uobert  n.,d  Ada     tv.  r,- 
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Thomas  and  Alexander  had  collected  for  him,  in  the  norlh  of 
Ireland,  a  body  of  700  men,  with  which  they  passed  over  to 
Loch  Ryan  in  Galloway.*  Being  attacked,  however,  in  en- 
deavouring to  land,  by  Duncan  M'Dowal,  a  powerful  chief- 
tain of  that  country,  the  greater  number  of  them  were  put  to 
the  sword,  or  lost  in  the  sea;  and  among  the  slain  were  found, 
with  their  heads  cut  off,  the  bodies  of  two  Irish  princcs.f 

The  strong  interest  then  felt  in  the  fortunes  of  the  heroin 
Bruce  became  elevated,  of  course,  into  enthusiasm  when  full 
A.  o.  success  crowned  his  generous  struggle;  and  the  glorious  victory 
1314.  0f  Bannockburn,  in  ridding  Scotland  of  the  English  yoke,  opened 
a  vista,  also,  of  hope  to  the  future  fortunes  of  oppressed  Ireland. 
There  appeared,  at  last,  a  dawning  chance  of  her  deliverance 
from  bondage.  The  proud  race  who  had  trodden  down  her 
princes  and  nobles,  were  now,  themselves,  not  only  humiliated, 
but  unmanned,  insomuch  that,  as  an  historian  of  the  following 
age  expresses  it,  "  a  hundred  Englishmen  would  take  flight 
at  the  sight  of  two  or  three  Scots.":): 

While  actively  following  up  his  victory,  Bruce  was  wailed 
upon  by  deputies  from  the  Irish,  placing  themselves,  and  all 
that  belonged  to  them,  entirely  at  his  disposal,  and  praying  that, 
if  he,  himself,  could  not  be  spared  from  his  royal  duties,  he 
would  send  them  his  brother  Edward  to  be  their  king;  nor  suffer, 
as  they  said,  a  kindred  nation  to  pine  in  bondage  beneath  the 
proud  and  inexorable  tyrannyof  the  English.  Besides  the  acces- 
sion of  power  and  territory  which  the  possession  of  so  fine  a 
country  would  afford  him,  Bruce  saw  in  the  proposed  enterprise 
a  ready  vent  for  the  restless  ambition  of  his  brother,  who  had 
become  impatient  of  inferiority,  even  to  the  Bruce  himself,  and 
already  laid  claim  to  an  equal  share  with  him  in  the  government 
of  the  Scottish  realm. §  Robert  appears,  however,  to  have 
fully  appreciated  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
as  some  time  elapsed  before  he  adopted  any  serious  steps 
towards  its  accomplishment ;  and  a  few  attempts  by  his  people, 
in  boats,  on  the  coast  of  Ulster,  had  all  been  vigorously 
repulsed. 

:n  the  mean  while,  sir  Theobald  de  Vernon  was  appointed 


'  TjUer,  Hist,  of  Scotland. 

T  M9ed  hoB  pnecipuos  de  interfcetis  in  prelio  obtulit  domino  reii.  videlicet  Ma!- 
oolmi  M'Kail,  domini  de  Kenter,  caput,  et  dnorum  rcgulorum  Hibtruensium  ca- 
pita," Kic.  —  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  468. 

t  "  Nempe  tunc  Auglta  in  taut  am  cons  u  eta  adempta  fnit  audacia  ut  a  fane 
duonim  vei  trium  Scotorum  fujrerent  Angli  centum  w—  Waliinghain,  Hist.  Anyl- 

§  Tuler,  Hist,  of  Scotland  — "  I  tie  Edwardu*  erat  homo  fcrox,  ct  magniccr.lis 
▼aide,  nee  voluit  cohabitare  fratri  suo  in  pace,  nisi  dimidium  rcgnj  *o!us  babcret ; 
cl  hac  de  can»a  mota  fnit  gnerro  in  Hiberaia."—  Fordun. 
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lord  justice  of  Ireland;  and  (he  aspect  of  affairs  bring  such  as 
to  call  for  more  than  ordinary  consideration,  John  de  Hothum, 
a  clergyman  high  in  Edward's  confidence,  was  sent  over  to 
treat  and  consult  with  the  earl  of  Ulster,  and  other  great  lords 
and  officers,  on  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  king 
and  his  realm  of  Ireland.*  De  Hothum  was  the  bearer,  also, 
of  writs,  or  letters  of  credence,  to  the  different  noblemen  spe- 
cified, ordering  them  to  appoint  a  fit  and  competent  deputy  for 
the  government  of  Ireland,  during  the  lord  justice's  absence, 
and  likewise  to  repair,  all  of  them,  personally,  to  the  parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  j-  to  confer  with  the  king  and  bis  prelates 
and  nobles  concerning  the  state  and  peaceful  settlement  of  that 
realm. 

Early  in  the  spring,  1315,  sir  Edmund  Butler,  who  had,  in 
the  interim,  been  made  lord  justice,  returned ;  and,  on  the  25ih 
of  May,  Edward  Bruce,  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  appeared  off 
the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  and  landed,  at  Lame,  an  army  of 
6000  men4  Being  joined  by  immense  numbers  of  the  Irish, 
their  united  force  overran,  with  scarcely  any  resistance,  the 
whole  earldom  of  Ulster;  striking  terror  by  the  havoc  and  ruin 
that  marked  every  step  of  their  course.  Whether  taken  by  J^j?* 
surprise,  or,  as  it  is  said,  distracted  by  personal  feuds,  the 
English  lords  made  no  adequate  effort  to  meet  this  tumultuary 
onset ;  and  the  earl  of  Ulster,  whose  stake  in  the  struggle  was 
such  as  to  stimulate  even  his  declining  energies,  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  lord  who  came  forward  promptly  to  face 
the  danger,  on  its  first  burst.  The  town  of  Dundalk  was 
stormed  by  the  invaders,  and  burnt  down ;  and  the  church  of 
the  Carmelite  friary,  in  Ardee,  filled  with  men,  women,  and 
children,  was  savagely  set  fire  to,  and  all  within  it  consumed. § 

Summoning  his  vassals  to  attend  him  at  Roscommon,  t)e 
Burgh  marched  from  thence  to  Athlone,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Feidlim  O'Connor,  the  prince  of  Connaught,  with  his  provin- 
cial troops.  As  this  is  the  only  great  native  lord  who  is  men- 
tioned as  adhering — and  even  in  his  case,  but  temporarily — to 
the  side  of  the  English,**  it  may  be  concluded  that  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  other  chiefs  enumerated  in  the  king's  writ,  had  joined 
the  standard  of  the  invader.    With  no  other  support  than  the 

•  Close  Roll,  8  Ed.  II.  See  also  Rymer,  for  the  full.powcru  intrusted  to  Hothum  j 
**  pleuara  committimus  potcntiam." 

t  M  Not  as  members  of  parliament,**  says  Prjmne, M  but  only  as  commissioners  or 
treaters." 

t  Annal  Hibem.    The  names  of  the  leaders  of  this  expedition  may  be  found 
enumerated  by  Barbour,  and  in  Camden's  Annals. 

$  Hnlinthed.— Annal.  (libera.  Book  of  Clonmacnoine. 
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(roups  of  Feidlim  (the  lord  justice  having  withdrawn  to  Dublin), 
De  Burgh  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  invaders.  He  had  evcu 
refused,  we  are  told,  the  proffered  aid  of  the  lord  justice- 
saying  to  him  haughtily,  "  You  may  return  home :  [\  and  my 
vassals  will  overcome  the  Scots."*  In  the  mean  time,  Bruce, 
while  at  Dundalk,  had  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Ireland ;f  and  then,  after  overrunning  the  counties  of  Down, 
Armagh,  Louth,  and  Mratb,  returned  again  to  the  north  of 
Ulster,  where,  taking  up  a  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Banne,  he  resolved  to  await  supplies  from  his  own  country. 
Here  De  Burgh  came  up  with  the  Scottish  forces,  and  making 
a  vigorous  attack  upon  them,  was,  after  a  stubborn  conflict,  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  his  followers  slain, 
and  of  his  brother  William,:):  sir  John  Mandeville,  and  sir  Alan 
Fitz-Alan,  taken  prisoners.§  But  Bruce  had  also  suffered  much 
loss;  and  the  small  force  with  which  he  had  landed  being  now 
reduced  in  numbers  and  strength  by  the  harassing  service  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  he  despatched  the  earl  of 
Moray**  into  Scotland,  for  fresh  succours. 

The  part  taken  by  (he  prince  of  Connaught,  in  lending  his  aid 
to  the  English  arms,ff  could  not  fail  to  draw  down  odium 
upon  him,  not  only  in  his  own  sept  and  province,  but  among 
his  fellow  countrymen  in  general;  and  the  favourable  opening 
afforded  by  this  feeling  for  an  attempt  to  supplant  him  in  (he 
sovereignty  of  Connaught,  was  quickly  perceived,  and  as 
quickly  acted  upon,  by  his  near  kinsman,  Koderic  O'Connor,^ 
— a  worthy  branch  of  that  royal  house,  whose  domestic  dis- 
cords and  crimes  have  furnished  the  history  of  their  doomed 


*  Dalrymplc,  Annah  of  S  otlaad. 

f  This  ceremony,  according  to  Lodge,  took  place  at  Knock  nem  el  an,  within  half 
a  mile  of  Dundalk. 

$  Sir  William  de  Burgh,  called  Lyeah  or  the  Grey.  He  was,  on  this  00CM Op 
carried  into  Scotland,  where,  leaving  his  sous  William  and  Edward  hostage*,  he 
gained  his  liberty  and  returned  to  Ireland.— Lodge. 

.  §  The  stratagem  that  led  to  this  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Scots,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dalrymple  : — w  TheJEngliah,  ignorant  of  the  motions  of  an  enemy  whom 
they  despised,  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Scots,  by  the  counsel  of  s  r  Philip 
Mowbray,  left  their  banners  flying  in  the  camp,  and,  having  made  a  circuit,  sud- 
denly assaulted  the  flank  of  the  English  army.'' — Memoirs  of  Scotland.  He  adds, 
in  a  note,  M  If  I  mistake  not,  this  simple  stratagem  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  late  wars." 

Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray,  or  Moray,  who  commanded  the  left  Wing 
of  the  vr.ttish  army  at  Bannockburn. 

f  t  uThc  readiness  with  whit  h  Feidlim  O'Cor.nor  ro-o[»erated  with  the  Ernjash 
forces  against  Bruce,  is  one  of  the  ma.-y  proofs  which  h;stor>  and  our  record*  teruis-h 
of  the  early  and  continued  inclination  n(  the  Iri-h  to  be  obedient  i  «  <hc  laws  and 
government  of  England,  unle«9  when  perverted  I>y  the  ruler*  in  Dublin,  ami  lie  in- 
terested settlers  throughout  the  laud  by  whom  the  nersocuted  natives  v.  ere  con* taut  y 
goaded  into  rebellion."— Hardiman's  History  of  Gafa-ny. 

\\  Book  of  CU.;i;amoisi» 
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country  with  some  of  its  darkest  pages.  Taking  advantage  of 
Feidlim's  absence,  this  bold  pretender,  with  the  aid  of  the  fac- 
tion he  had  secured,  made  himself  master  of  the  Irish  district 
of  Oonnaughl,  compelling  most  of  the  septs  to  acknowledge  his 
dominion,  and  give  hostages  for  their  future  attachment  and 
taith. 

To  punish  and  expel  this  daring  usurper  was  now  the  most 
urgent  object  of  the  rightful  prince;  and,  whatsoever  were  his 
means  of  raising  an  adequate  force, — for  his  friends,  the  Eng- 
lish, were  themselves  too  weak  to  assist  him, — his  followers, 
it  appears,  were  still  sufficiently  strong,  both  in  numbers  and 
loyalty,  to  enable  him  to  take  the  field ;  and  a  great  battle, 
fought  between  him  and  Roderic,  ended  in  the  death  of  that 
usurper,  and  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  force.  Whether 
the  defection  of  his  own  people  had  let  in  new  light  on  Feidlim's 
mind,  or  a  closer  experience  of  the  English,  as  allies,  had  in- 
spired him  with  dread  of  them,  as  masters,  he  now,  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  renounced  their  alliance,  and,  to  the  great  joy 
of  his  brother  chieftains,  throughout  all  Ireland,  declared  for 
Bruce  and  the  Scots. 

This  step  of  Feidlim,  to  which,  in  most  times  and  histories, 
we  could  point  out  parallels,  was  such  as  his  contemporaries,  ac- 
cording to  the  party  which  they  had  themselves  espoused, 
would  pronounce  either  noble  and  patriotic,  or  treacherous  and 
base. 

Meanwhile,  the  Scottish  leader,  following  up  boldly  his  late 
victory,  laid  siege  to  the  stronghold  of  Carrickfergtis ;  while  the 
Irish,  rising  in  arms  throughout  Ulster  and  Munster,  burnt,  in 
the  course  of  their  wild  ravages,  the  castles  of  Randown  and 
Athlone;  and,  at  the  same  time,  three  other  castles,  inConnaught, 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Ulster,  were  destroyed  by  a  chief  of 
that  province,  Cathal  Ruadh  O'Connor.* 

The  increasing  spread  of  the  spirit  of  revolt,  infecting  some 
even  among  the  English  themselves,  appeared  to  the  govern- 
ment to  warrant  the  demand  of  some  public  pledge  of  allegiance 
from  those  on  whose  loyally  the  safety  and  maintenance  of  the  D 
king's  government  depended;  and  a  declaration  was  accordingly  1315. 
framed,  wherein,  after  staling  that  "  the  Scottish  enemies  had 
drawn  over  to  them  all  the  Irish  of  Ireland,  several  of  the 
great  lords,  and  many  English  people,"  the  subscribers  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  loyally  the  rights  of  the  king  against  all 
persons  whatsoever.! 

*  Aunal.  Hibcru. 

t  Rymer,  ton.  iii.    At  the  head  of  the  subscriber*  to  thie  Letter  of  Allegiance 
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Bruce  himself,  Laving  left  some  troops  to  carry  on  the  siege  of 
Carrickfergus,*  marched  his  army  into  ftjeath;  and,  being  en- 
countered there  by  an  English  force  under  the  lord  justice, 
Roger  Mortimer,  put  them  to  rout  with  great  slaughter,  owing 
his  success  to  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  De  Lacys.  Keep- 
ing his  Christmas  at  a  place  called  Loughsudy,  which  he  set 
fire  to,  we  are  told,  op  leaving  it,  he  pushed  rapidly  on  into 
Kildare;  until,  arriving  in  the  neighbourhood  oflheMoate  of 
Ascul,  he  found  himself  encountered  by  the  lord  justice  Butler, 
who,  together  with  the  lord  John  Fitz-Thomas,  the  lord  Arnold 
Peer,  and  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  Leinster  and  Munsler, 
had  marched  with  a  force  to  meet  him.  After  a  short  skirmish, 
however,  the  English  army,  owing  to  some  feuds  and  misunder- 
standings among  its  leaders,  took  suddenly  to  flight,  and  aban- 
doned the  field  to  the  Scots,  having  lost  in  the  action  sir  Wil- 
liam Prendergast,  knight,  and  a  "right  valiantesquire,"  Hamon 
le  Gras.f  On  the  Scottish  side  were  killed  Fergus  of  Andros- 
san,  and  sir  Walter  Moray,  with  several  other  officers  and 
knights,  who  were  all  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Friars 
Preachers,  at  Athy. 

Encouraged  by  these  evidences  of  weakness  and  discord  in 
the  English  camp,  the  people  of  Munsler  and  Leinster  rose  in 
open  rebellion,  and  the  Byrnes,  O'Tooles,  and  O'Moorcs  burnt 
the  country  from  Arklow  to  Ley.  But  the  lord  justice,  issuing 
out  upon  them,  checked  their  depredations,  and  returned,  with 
fourscore  heads,  as  a  trophy  of  his  triumph,  to  Dublin4 

Towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1316,  the  forces  of  both 
parties  were  early  in  the  field ;  but  the  Scots,  after  a  few  ad- 
venturous efforts,  were  compelled,  from  want  of  provisions,  to 
return  into  Ulster.  There,  taking  possession  of  Northburg 
Castle,  they  sat  down  quietly  in  their  quarters,  and  Bruce  kept 
his  court,  and  took  cognizance  of  all  pleas,  as  composedly  as 

from  the  Magnate*  Hiberni*,  stands  the  name  of  John  FitiTbomas  of  Offaley, 
the  first  earl  of  Kildare. 

*  There  are  some  detail*  respecting  this  siege,  not  apparently  much  to  he  relied 
upon,  which  the  reader  may  find  on  referring  to  Barbour  s  Metrical  Life  of  Robtrt 
lirttce. 

f  In  some  verses  of  considerable  merit,  suggested  by  a  visit  to  Jerpoint  Abbey  (see 
Memoirs  of  the  Family  of  Grace),  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  young  hero  nuj 
be  found. 

44  On  Aseul's  plain  was  heard  the  sound  of  woe, 

And,  as  the  gentle  Barrow  glided  by. 
All  blood-tinged  were  its  waters  in  their  flow, 

Where  heroin  died — but  not  for  victory, — 
There  Hamon  flourished  in  his  flower  of  dajs/'fc* 

In  a  note  on  these  lines,  Hamon  le  Gras  is  stated  to  have  been  the  commander 
of  the  force  opposed  to  Bruce  at  Ascul ;  but  no  authority  ihat  I  have  seen  warrauts 
this  assertion. 

t  Annal.  Hibern. 
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if  it  were  in  times  of  profound  peace.  The  forces  of  the 
English,  meanwhile,  were  furnished  with  suflicienl  employment 
nearer  home  by  the  O'Byrnes,  O'Tooles,  and  others  of  the 
mountain  septs  of  Wicklow,  who  continued  daily  to  infest  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  having  already  laid  waste  both  the 
(own  and  country  of  Wicklow.  The  lord  justice,  therefore, 
finding  his  army  too  much  enfeebled  to  enable  him  to  cope  with 
these  marauders,  and  detach,  at  the  same  lime,  a  sufficient  foroe 
against  the  Scots,  applied  bis  concentrated  means  to  the  former 
object,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  these  mountain  bandits 
were,  for  the  time,  entirely  subdued. 

Nor  were  the  Scots,  meanwhile,  lost  sight  of; — a  small 
body  of  troops,  under  the  lord  Thomas  Mandeville,  having 
been  appointed  to  hover  round  and  watch  their  movements. 
In  the  course  of  his  performance  of  this  service,  occasional 
skirmishes  took  place  between  him  and  the  enemy,  in  one  of 
which  he  and  his  party  slew  thirty  Scots ;  and,  in  another, 
this  gallant  lord  was  himself  slain.  The  arrival  of  supplies  to 
Bruce,  from  Scotland,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1316,  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  this  frightful  conflict ;  and  the  various  horrors 
of  massacre,  burning,  and  waste,  which  had  been  suspended 
during  the  late  temporary  lull,  were  all  now  freshly  renewed. 

To  reward  the  conduct  of  those  lords  who  had  stood  firmly  A  D 
by  the  English  government,  through  this  crisis,  was  a  measure  1316. 
called  for  as  well  by  policy  as  by  gratitude;  and,  with  this  view, 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Carrick  was  bestowed  upon  the  lord 
justice  Butler,  and  John  Fitz-Thomas,  Baron  of  Offaley,  was 
created  earl  of  Kildare.*  The  De  Burghs  and  Geraldines,  who, 
even  at  this  trying  juncture,  bad  been  unable  to  adjourn  their 
hereditary  feud,  now  consented  to  a  temporary  truce ;  and 
there  appeared,  among  all,  a  firm  and  loyal  resolution  to  set 
themselves  manfully  to  the  defence  of  the  realm. 

They  were  soon  furnished,  too,  with  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  encountering,  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  now  favourite 
champion  of  the  Irish  cause,  Feidlim  O'Connor,  who  had  fully 
atoned  for  his  former  desertion  of  the  national  banner,  by  a 
series  of  bold  and  successful  irruptions  into  the  English  territory; 
in  the  course  of  which,  many  of  the  most  gallant  knights, 
and  among  others,  lord  Stephen  de  Exeter  and  William  Pren- 
dergast,  were  cut  off  by  the  sword.   Encouraged  by  this  suc- 

*  There  occurs  a  difficulty  at  this  step,  in  the  pedigree  of  the  earls  of  Kildare, 
for  which  the  reader  may  consult  Lodge;  and  likewise  Lynch'*  View  of  the  Legal 
institution*,  «/c.;  p.  235.  Seldcn,  in  his  Titles  of  Honour,  declares  that  Kildare'* 
patent  is  M  the  auctenlest  form  of  creation  he  had  seen.** 
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cess,  and  ihe  applauding  voice  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  to  try  a 
more  extended  scale  of  military  operations,  the  Connaughl  chief 
now  took  the  Held,  with  a  large  force  ;  and,  having  been  threa- 
tened with  an  incursion  into  his  territory  by  William  de 
Burgh,  assisted  by  Richard  de  Bermingham,  boldly  marched 
forth  to  meet  them. 

It  was  near  Athenry,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  that  the  two 
armies  encountered  each  other  ;  and  the  great  battle  that  then 
ensued  was,  according  to  Irish  writers,  the  most  bloody  and 
decisive  that  had  ever  been  fought  from  the  time  of  the  first 
En^ish  invasion.  This  mighty  struggle  ended  in  the  total  defeat 
of  ihe  Irish,  of  whom  not  less  than  1 1,000,  it  is  said,  fell  on 
the  field  ;  the  gallant  young  Feidlira,  himself,  being  among  the 
slam*  together  with  O'Kelly,  chief  of  Hymaine.f  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  great  lords  and  captains  of  Connaught  and  Meatb. 
1  lie  achievement  performed  in  the  course  of  this  battle,  by 
one  Hussey,  a  butcher  of  Athenry,  who,  finding  himself  alone, 
at  the  mercy  of  three  assailants,  encountered  and  slew  them  all, 
is  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  chroniclers,  who  add  that,  Hussey 
having  been,  for  his  bravery,  dubbed  a  knight,  his  family  became 
afterwards  barons  of  Gallrim.  Among  other  traditions  con- 
nected with  this  great  victory,  which  gave  a  final  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  O'Connors,  t  it  is  said  that  the  walls  of  the 
town  of  Athenry  were  built  from  the  spoils  gained  by  thai 
battle.  r 

There  had  now  elapsed  more  than  a  year,  since  the  landing 
of  Edward  Bruce  in  Ireland ;  and,  though  his  arms  had  been 
hitherto  invariably  victorious,  no  definite  object  had  yet  been 
gained  by  the  enterprise.  In  this  state  of  the  war,  his  illustriou  s 
brother,  king  Robert,  determined,  generously,  to  come  in 
person  to  his  aid.  Such  was  the  confusion,  indeed,  (hen 
reigning  in  the  councils  of  England,  where  the  king  and  hi? 
barons  were  all  but  at  war  on  the  subject  of  the  Ordinances, 
that  Bruce  had  little  to  apprehend  from  that  quarter  during 
his  absence.  Intrusting  the  government,  therefore,  to  his  sou- 
in-law,  the  steward,  and  sir  James  Douglas,  he  passed  over  to 
the  aid  of  the  new  king  of  Ireland,  with  a  considerable  bodv  of 
troops.  § 

thin  frim1-'"  baAl,C       Fc'iln  O'Connor,  from  whom  the  Irish  had  expected  nv>rc 


i  th».a  ...  i    v.        '  "Itn  »*'ng.  —  annals  of  ine  tour  masters.  accon.in; 
i u {  *nn*,s        prince  whs  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
^Jai  *•  *errUorJ  ,n  the  cou aty  of  Galway,  bordering  on  the  county  of  Ttosconw>» 
±  hS  by  conquest  into  it,  usually  called  Mainech.»-Waref  Antiq. 

th?i  iV  ii  a  f"  °f  *cotl«»<i— u  A  flyiug  report  spread  up  and  down  Dublin, 
k  -  hro.i  7*' ?;'bert  Drure,  kins  of  Scotland,  was  now  landed  in  Ireland  to  a-ut 
Ins  brother  Edward."— Amml  HiOem. 
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The  brave  garrison  of  Carrickfergus,  who  had,  through  so 
many  months  of  privation  and  suffering,  maintained,  unshrink- 
ingly, their  post,  were  now  reduced  to  such  extremities  as  to  be 
compelled  to  eat  the  hides  of  beasts,  and  even  to  feed  upon  the 
dead  bodies  of  eight  Scots  whom  they  had  made  prisoners. 
In  this  dreadful  stale,  they  at  length  surrendered  to  the  two 
brother  kings,  on  the  condition,  only,  that  the  lives  of  the  gar- 
rison soldiers  should  be  spared. 

We  have  seen  that  to  the  backwardness  or  treachery  of  the 
De  Lacys  was  attributed  the  failure  of  the  first  efforts  against  the 
Scots.  In  a  parliament,  held  soon  after  by  the  lord  justice, 
Walter  de  Lacy  was  declared  to  be  absolved  from  the  charge ; 
but,  as  an  impression  still  prevailed  that  this  powerful  family 
were  leagued  secretly  with  the  Scots,  they  deemed  it  prudent, 
in  the  month  of  December,  this  year,  to  go  through  the  forms 
of  an  indictment  and  acquittal,  on  the  charge;  *  and,  receiving 
a  charter  of  pardon  from  the  king,  they  renewed  their  oath  of 
fealty,  and  sealed  it  solemnly  by  (he  sacramental  rite. 

The  two  great  parlies  engaged  in  this  general  warfare  uow 
strained  every  effort  to  put  forth  their  utmost  strength.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1316,  the  English  had  gained  some 
important  advantages  over  the  natives.  A  second  victory 
achieved  in  Connaught  by  William  de  Burgh  and  sir  John 
Bermingham,  was  attended  with  a  loss,  to  the  Irish,  of  500  of 
their  best  troops,  together  with  their  captains,  O'Connor  and 
Mackelly;  and,  in  the  following  month,  John  Loggan  and 
Hugh  Bisset  put  to  rout  the  Scottish  force,  in  Ulster,  slaying, 
says  the  chronicler,  100  men  in  double  armour,  and  200  in 
single  armour,  besides  a  great  number  of  their  naked  followers. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  this  battle,  and  sent  to  Dublin, 
were  sir  Alan  Stewart  and  sir  John  Sandale. 

On  the  side  of  the  Scots,  meanwhile,  no  exertion  of  labour 
or  zeal  was  wanting  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  strong 
enough  to  insure  a  triumphant  result,  and  thereby  signalise,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  him,  the  presence  of  their  hero,  Bruce,  in 
Ireland.f  Having  collected  together  a  force,  computed  at 
20,000  men,  independent  of  the  tumultuary  army  of  the  north- 
ern Irish,  they  marched  as  far  as  Slane,  laying  waste  and 
burning  ail  in  their  way;  and  from  thence  to  Castleknock,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  where,  taking  Hugh  Tyrrel,  the 

*  Annnl.  Itibern. 

•f  ?ivv,  for  an  Account  of  the  great  Scottish  officers  who  accompanied  the  liruces 
In  Ireland,  a  poem-  by  the  He*.  Dr.  Drutnmond,  entitled,  M  Bruce'*  Invauion  ;n  in 
which  the  scanty  materials  furnished  to  the  poet  by  this  short  episode  in  our  !  Ntory 
are  turned  to  account  with  much  skill  aad  success. 
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lord  of  that  castle,  prisoner,  they  established  there  their 
quarters/  During  the  encampment  of  Bruce  at  this  place, 
the  earl  of  Ulster,  who  had  been  living  retired  in  St.  Mary's 
Abbey  near  Dublin,  was,  in  consequence  of  information  that  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Scots  to  Ireland,  sud- 
denly arrested  by  Robert  de  Nottingham,  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  committed  to  prison  in  Dublin  Castle.f  The  suspicion  of 
a  secret  understanding  between  him  and  the  Bruces,  might 
possibly  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  near  connection 
between  the  two  families  :  Robert  Bruce  having,  in  the  year 
1 302,  married  Ellen,  one  of  the  daughters  of  this  earl4  An 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  De  Burgh,  to  make  resistance,  gave 
rise  to  a  fray,  in  which  seven  of  his  servants  were  killed; 
while  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  was  pillaged  and  partly  burnt 
down,  owing  to  a  suspicion  that  the  monks  favoured  the 
enemy. § 

The  citizens  of  Dublin,  on  finding  themselves  menaced  with 
a  siege,  declared  their  resolution  to  defend,  obstinately,  the 
city,  and  gave,  at  the  same  lime,  a  proof  of  their  readiness  to 
make  every  sacrifice  for  this  object  by  setting  fire  at  once  to 
the  suburbs;  though,  in  this  operation,  many  of  the  churches 
were  destroyed,  and  even  the  venerable  fane  of  St.  Patrick  did 
not  entirely  escape.  To  the  intrepidity,  indeed,  and  decisive 
conduct  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  at  this  crisis,  the  very 
existence  of  the  Irish  government  was  mainly  indebted  for  its 
preservation/"  On  being  informed  of  this  spirit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  learning,  also,  that  the  city  was  well  walled,  the 
Scottish  leader  deemed  it  most  prudent  not  to  risk  the  delay  or 
failure  of  a  siege;  but,  under  the  guidance  of  Waller  de  Lacy, 
who,  in  shameless  defiance  of  his  late  oath,  had  become  the 
adviser  and  conductor  of  the  invading  army,  he  turned  off  with 
his  forces  towards  Naas,  and  rested  for  a  short  time  at 
Leixlip  on  his  way;ff  nor  is  it  a  slight  addition  to  the  interest 
of  that  romantic  spot  to  be  able  to  fancy  that  the  heroic  Bruce, 
surrounded  by  bis  companions  in  arms,  had  once  stood  beside 

#  Anna).  Hibern.— Holiiuhcd.  +  Harris,  'Hist,  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

§  Hams  ~~ACCOrding  10  0ther  aulhoril,e8'  tt  "islcr  of  lhe  ear1,  - 

**  s*e»  in  Prynne  (Animad.  p.  60.).  the  writ  issued,  ou  this  occasion  by  the  kirn? 
(Clow  Roll,  11  E.  II.),  granting  immunity  to  the  major  aud  citiiens  for  haviug 
set  fire  to  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  :  u  Nos  adterteutes  (says  the  writ)  quod  ea  qu» 
urgenti  necessitate  guerre  fiunt  ncsuis  legis  communis  pcenis  subesse  non  debeot, 
vobis  mandamus  ;*»  &c. 

tt 44  I*e  Brus,  ucderstandiuir  that  the  city  was  fortified  to  receive  him.  marched 
towards  Salm6n  V  Leap,  where  Robert  le  Brus,  king  of  Scotland,  with  Edward  le 
Brus.  tho  earl  of  Moray,  the  lord  John  Stewart,  fcc.  encamped  themselves  and 
continued  for  (out  days  "—Annals  of  Inland. 
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its  beautiful  waterfall,  and  wandered,  perhaps,  through  its  green 
glen. 

Passing  from  Naas  into  the  county  of  Kilkenny,*  and  from 
thence  wasting  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Limerick,  the 
Scots,  after  spreading  around  them  misery  and  desolation,  were 
brought  at  length  to  feel  the  extremities  of  famine  themselves; 
and  while  numbers  of  them  perished  from  hunger,  the  re- 
mainder had  no  other  resource  than  the  flesh  of  horses  for 
food,  f  What  motive  could  have  led  the  two  brothers,  more 
especially  at  so  inclement  a  season,  to  venture  on  a  march 
of  such  length  and  peril,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  divine.  If 
they  sought,  by  this  movement,  to  establish  themselves  at  Li- 
merick as  a  sort  of  central  position  between  Munster  and  Con- 
naught,  which  might  enable  them  to  attract  to  their  banner  the 
chieftains  of  both  those  provinces^  the  scheme,  though  plau- 
sible, appears  to  have  been  hazarded  merely  on  speculation, 
and  to  have  entirely  failed ;  or  if,  as  may  seem  more  probable, 
the  pressure  of  famine  compelled  them  to  wander  to  such  a 
distance,  the  rapine  and  havoc  that  marked  their  course  entirely 
defeated  the  very  object  they  had  in  view,  and  but  extended 
to  others  the  scourge  from  which  they  sought  to  relieve  them- 
selves. 

Slill  more  unaccountable  than  even  this  vague  and  hazardous 
movement  of  the  Scots  was  the  total  inaction,  meanwhile,  of 
the  English  leaders;  who,  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
weak  condition  to  which  the  invaders  were  reduced,  to  strike  a 
blow  that  would,  at  once,  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the 
land,  were  quietly  employed  in  holding  parliaments,  both  at 
Kilkenny  and  in  Dublin,  to  consult  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  concert  measures  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Scots.  On  one  yw[ 
of  these  occasions  their  debates  lasted,  we  are  told,  for  a  whole 
week;  and,  during  all  this  delay,  an  army  of  no  less  than 
30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  sir  Edmond  Butler  and 
the  earl  of  Kildare,J  were  waiting  orders  to  take  the  field. 

•  u  Some  vestiges  of  Bruce's  invasion  yet  remain.  Near  Aghaboc  is  an  old 
fortification,  vulgarly  called  Scotfrath,  but  properly  Scottiswaith,  or  the  Scot's  walls 
or  fortress. n — Ledwich,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  oflnshiown  and  Kilkenny. 

+  "Ineadcm  expeditione  mnlti  fame  perierunt;  reliqui  vero  carnibus  equorum 
usi  sunt." — Fordun,  1.  xii.  c.  25. 

i  According  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  so  far  was  the  cause  of  the  Scots  from 
finding  any  favour  at  Limerick,  that  a  large  army,  composed  of  English  and  Irish, 
had  been  collected  there,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  them;  having  chosen  unani- 
mously for  their  leader  Murtogh  O'Brian,  prince  of  Tbomond;  and  this  force,  adds 
the  annalist,  were  about  to  march  against  the  invaders,  when,  u  to  the  great  dissa- 
tisfaction and  disappointment  of  the  descendants  of  Brian  ltoe,  the  Scots  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  back  into  Ulster. "  It  appears,  from  the  same  annals,  that  an- 
other of  the  O'Brians,  Donogh,  took  the  part  of  the  invaders. 

$  Thomas,  the  second  earl  of  Kildare.— Lodge. 
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While  thus  these  lords,  al  a  moment  so  critical,  allowed  (he 
time  to  elapse  in  such  helpless  indecision  as  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  awing  influence  which  the  presence  of  Bruce, 
even  under  a  cloud,  was  still  able  to  exercise,  that  great  man 
himself,  with  the  half-famished  remains  of  his  army,  had  suc- 
ceeded, by  slow  and  painful  marches,  in  effecting  his  retreat, 
:;t  the  beginning  of  May,  into  Ulster.  Here,  convinced,  per- 
haps, of  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to  build  up  a  durable 
dominion  out  of  materials  so  rude  and  crumbling  as  the  state 
of  Ireland  then  afforded,  Bruce  committed  (o  his  more  san- 
guine brother  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war,  and,  taking 
away  with  him  only  the  earl  of  Moray,  returned  to  his  own 
dominions.  Among  the  great  and  good  qualities  of  Robert 
Bruce,  strong  sense  appears,  as  in'most  such  leading  spirits,  to 
have  been  predominant ;  nor  could  he  have  failed,  from  all  he 
had  observed,  to  deduce  an  opinion  respecting  the  Irish,  which 
their  whole  succeeding  history  has  tended  to  verify,— that  a 
people  whom  long  misrule  had  accustomed  to  be  bad  subjects, 
could  never,  on  their  own  soil,  make  good  or  trustworthy  sol- 
diers;— a  result  which,  though  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  is 
rendered,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish,  peculiarly  striking,  from  their 
acknowledged  eminence  in  all  the  best  soldierly  qualities,  when 
acting  on  other  shores, 
f  n  In  Easter  week,  the  new  lord  justice,  sir  Roger  Mortimer, 
11  afterwards  earl  of  March,  arrived  at  Youghall;  and  active 
operations  were  about  to  be  commenced.  The  welcome  news, 
however,  of  the  retreat  of  Bruce  into  Ulster  rendered  such 
measures  unnecessary;  and  the  immense  body  of  volunteers 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  occasion — called  by  the  Irish 
a  u  rising  out"* — were  all  dismissed  to  their  several  homes. 

Thus  released  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  the  attention  of  the  government  was  drawn  to  the  case 
of  the  earl  of  Ulster,  who  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  notwithstanding  that  a  writ  of  mainprise  had  been  is- 
sued for  his  discharge.-j-  In  defiance  of  law  and  authority,  the 
mayor  of  Dublin  still  kept  him  confined.  In  a  parliament, 
however,  held  at  Kilmainham  by  the  lord  justice,  together  with 
the  lord  Wogan,  sir  Fulke  Warren,  and  thirty  other  knights, 
the  deliverance  of  the  earl  was  taken  into  consideration,  and, 
at  a  second  meeting  of  the  same  parliament,  was  effected;  the 
earl  having,  previously,  been  required  to  give  hostages,  as  well 
as  to  take  an  oath  on  the  sacrament,  that  he  would  neither  by 

•  rf>x  t  Holinshrd.—  Annal.  Ilibera. 
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himself,  his  friends,  or  followers,  do  any  injury  to  the  citizens 
in  revenge  for  his  imprisonment. 

Among  the  memorable  Articles  of  Reform  framed  by  the 
Ordainers  in  the  fourth  year  of  this  reign,  there  was  one  to 
the  effect  that  "  to  prevent  delay  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  parliaments  should  be  holden,  at  least,  once,  and,  if 
need  be,  oftener,  every  year."  Following  in  the  train  of  that 
example,  a  petition  was  addressed,  this  year,  to  the  king, 
praying  that  44  a  parliament  might  be  held  once  every  year 
in  Ireland,  to  redress  the  grievance  mentioned  in  their  peti- 
tion*" Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  espe- 
cially in  periods  of  high  political  excitement,  to  misrepresent 
the  meaning  and  object  of  these  enactments  for  the  holding  of 
annual  parliaments.  But  it  is  clear  that  neither  by  the 
measures  adopted  in  England  for  that  purpose,  nor  by  the 
prayer  of  the  Irish  petition  just  noticed,  was  it  at  all  meant  that 
parliaments  should  be  elected  every  year,  but  simply  that  the 
parliament  should,  every  year,  hold  a  session.  No  further  evi- 
dence, indeed,  is  wanting  in  support  of  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, than  the  known  fact,  that  the  very  same  parliament  which 
confirmed  the  ordinance  for  the  annual  holding  of  parliaments, 
was  itself  continued,  by  prorogation,  to  another  session.* 
With  respect  to  the  Irish  petition,  we  learn  from  a  writ  dated 
at  Lincoln,  in  the  tenth  year  of  this  reign,  that  the  prayer  con- 
tained in  it  for  a  parliament  to  be  held  annually  was  granled.f 

Through  all  the  calamities  and  reverses  that  now  befell  the 
national  cause,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  chiefly  sustained 
by  the  exhortations  of  their  clergy ;  for  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  church  of  the  Irish  and  the  church  of  the  Eng- 
lish, in  that  country,  were  at  this  time  as  widely  divided  by 
their  difference  in  language  and  race  as  they  have  been  at  any 
period  since  by  their  difference  in  creed.  A  strong  proof  of 
the  sort  of  feeling  with  which  the  native  ecclesiastics  regarded 
all  who  belonged  to  the  race  of  their  English  rulers  is  to  he 
found  in  a  regulation  of  the  abbey  of  Mellifont,  dated  a.d.  1322, 
determining  that  no  person  whatsoever  should  be  admitted  into 
that  abbey,  until  he  had  taken  an  oath  that  he  was  not  of  Eng- 
lish descent.:):  They  but  followed,  too,  in  this  exclusive  spiiit, 
the  example  set  them  by  their  rulers,  who  strictly  forbade, 

*  In  the  word*  of  the  writ  of  summons,  wad  idem  parliammlum  quod  ibidem 
duximus  continuandumP — Prynne,  Parliamentvry  Writs,  iw.  87. 

t  Close  Roll,  10  E.         Sre  Prynne,  for  thi«  writ,  Animad.  etc,  261. 

%  Cox.— "In  Abbathia  Melifontis  t»li«  inolcvtt » rror.  quod  ivillut  ibi  admittaltr 
in  domum  pnedictam,  nisi  primitus  facta  fide,  quod  nor.  sit  de  gent-re  Anglorum  " 
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under  severe  penalties,  (he  admission  of  natives  into  any  of  the 
religions  communities  established  within  the  English  bounds. 

The  disaffection  towards  the  ruling  powers  so  strongly  mani- 
fested among  the  clergy  was  not  confined  to  the  native  eccle- 
siastics, but  spread,  also,  among  their  English  or  Anglo-Irish 
brethren  ;  and  Adam  de  Northampton,  bishop  of  Ferns,  was 
not  only  a  favourer  of  the  cause  of  the  Bruces,  but,  as  appears 
from  a  writ  issued  against  him,  August  6ih,  1 3 1 7,  was  accused 
of  furnishing  them  with  provisions,  arms,  and  men.  *  Com- 
plaints had  been  made  by  the  English  monarch  Jo  pope  Inno- 
cent XXII.,  with  whom  he  stood  high  in  favour,  of  the  disloyal 
conduct  of  the  Irish  clergy;  and  a  letter  was  addressed,  accord- 
ingly, by  his  holiness,  to  the  archbishops  of  Dublin  and  Cashel, 
empowering  them  to  admonish,  and,  if  necessary,  excommuni- 
cate, all  such  rebels  to  the  English  crown.    The  effect  of  this 
PuPii  lcomrnission'  or  mandate,  on  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  we 
shall  have,  presently,  a  more  fit  opportunity  of  noticing. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  year  the  same  chaotic 
confusion  of  public  and  private  warfare  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed over  the  whole  kingdom.  The  untraclable  De  Lacys, 
no  less  fierce  than  they  were  treacherous,  still  defied  and 
baffled  the  authority  of  the  lord  justice  Mortimer,  who,  having 
sent  to  command  them  to  come  to  him,  and  received  a  re- 
iusal,  then  formally  deputed  sir  Hugh  Crofts  to  enter  into 
treaty  with  them  for  the  settlement  of  peace.  These  savage 
lords,  however,  did  not  scruple  to  murder  this  envoy,  who  was 
a  gentleman  of  high  repute  and  honour.  It  became,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  adopt  strong  measures;  and  the  lord  jus- 
tice, taking  with  him  an  armed  force,  attacked  the  offenders 
in  their  own  territory,  and,  driving  them  from  thence  into 
Lonnaught,  laid  waste  their  lands,  slew  numbers  of  their  fol- 
lowers, and  declared  themselves,  by  proclamation,  traitors 
and  outlaws. 

As  another  specimen  of  the  sort  of  example  held  out  thus 
early  by  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  to  the  natives,  it  is  found  on  re- 
cord, that  sir  Hugh  Cannon,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas,  was,  at  this  time,  murdered  on  the  road  between 

hams       USl,e  Marlyr  by  006  °f  lHe  family  °f  the  Bcrming" 

Among  the  Irish,  meanwhile,  the  old  game  of  discord  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  with  all  the  usual  national  zest;  and  a 

*  Wart's  Bisbop». 
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quarrel,  which  had  been  for  some  time  kindling  between  two 
great  captains,  or  princes,  of  Connaught,  now  led  to  a  battle 
attended  with  the  slaughter  of  4000  of  their  respective  fol- 
lowers. It  was  this  discord  among  themselves,  the  inherent 
vice  of  the  Irish  nation,  that  paralysed  then,  as  it  has  done 
ever  since,  every  effort  for  their  enfranchisement,  and  which, 
at  that  time,  would  have  kept  them  hopeless  and  confirmed 
slaves,  had  even  a  whole  army  of  Robert  Bruces  thronged  to 
their  deliverance. 

The  natural  consequences  of  so  long  a  continuance  of  the 
scourge  of  warfare  now  showed  themselves  in  a  general  famine 
throughout  the  country,  during  which  the  wretched  people 
were  reduced  to  such  extremities  that  they  took  the  dead, 
as  we  are  told,  out  of  their  graves,  and,  boiling  the  flesh  of 
the  corpses  in  the  sculls,*  thus  frightfully  appeased  their  hunger; 
— even  mothers,  in  this  manner,  feeding  upon  their  own  child- 
ren. Following  close  on  these  harrowing  details,  we  find  an 
account  of  a  splendid  banquet  given  by  the  lord  justice  at  the 
castle  of  Dublin,  in  the  course  of  which  he  conferred  knighthood 
upon  John  Mortimer,  and  four  others  of  his  train,  and  shortly 
after  set  sail  for  England,  leaving  all  his  debts,  which  amounted 
to  1000/.,  unpaid;  inconsequence  of  which,  says  the  chro- 
nicler, "  many  a  bitter  curse  he  carried  with  him  to  the  sea.7' 
Before  Mortimer's  departure,  he  had  condemned  John  de  Lacy, 
who  had  been  for  some  lime  in  prison,  and  refused  to  plead  to 
the  indictment  against  him,  to  suffer  the  frightful  punishment 
of  being  pressed  to  death.f 

The  spell  of  inaction  that  had  hung,  all  this  time,  around 
Edward  Bruce, — owing  far  more  to  the  weakened  condition  of 
his  army  than  to  any  effect  produced  by  the  anathemas  of  the 
pope, — was  now  on  the  point  of  being  broken,  and  in  a  way 
fatal  to  his  chivalrous  enterprise  and  life.  Alexander  Bicknort 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  just  been  appointed  lord  justice,  suc- 
ceeding in  that  office  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  William  Filz- 
Jobn.  An  early  and  abundant  harvest,  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
country  not  wholly  wasted  by  war,  enabled  both  of  the  belli- 

•  "Some  of  them ,n  says  the  annalist  in  Camden,  "were  so  pinched  with  fa- 
mine that  they  dug  up  graves  in  churchyards,  and  after  they  had  boiled  the  flesh 
in  the  scull  of  the  dead  body,  eat  itup.n — "  As  if,"  says  Dalrymple,  "famine  had 
consumed  the  spits  and  the  kettles !"  This  absurd  story  (Dr.  Drummond  thinks) 
may  have  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "sculls;"  which  frequently,  as 
used  by  old  writers,  means  a  covering  for  the  head.  Thus,  in  Baron  Finglas's 
Breviate  of  Ireland,  "  Every  six  yeomen  to  take  a  hackney,  aud  a  lad  to  bear  their 
jacks,  sculls,  bows,  and  arrows." 

t  Holinshed — a  mode  of  punishment  called  by  the  law,  peine  forte  el  dure.  The 
annalist  in  Camden,  not  understanding  this  refinement  of  cruelty,  tells  us  that 
Lacy's  punishment  was  "  to  be  pinched  in  diet,  so  that  he  died  in  prison." 
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gerent  parties  to  resume  early  their  operations ;  and  Edward 
Bruce,  taking  the  Held  with  an  army  amounting,  as  some  say, 
1318  to  about  3000  men,  marcheH  to  the  Faughard,  a  memorable 
spot  within  two  miles  of  Dundalk.*  The  other  commanders 
of  the  Scottish  force  were  Philip  lord  Mowbray,  Waller  lord 
de  Soulis,  and  Alan  lord  Stewart,  together  with  his  three 
brothers.  The  three  De  Lacys,  also,  bad  joined  the  rebel 
ranks. 

The  English  force  which  had  marched  from  Dublin  to  en- 
counter this  army  was  commanded  by  the  lord  John  Ber- 
mingham,  having  under  him  a  number  ofdistinguisbed  officers, 
— sir  Richard  Tuit,  sir  Miles  de  Verdon,  John  Maupas,  and 
other  Anglo-Irish  barons, — and  being  accompanied  to  the  field 
by  the  primate  of  Armagh,  to  perform  the  last  offices  to  the 
dying,  f 

According  to  the  Scottish  historians,  Edward  Bruce  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  three  years  during  which  he  waged  war  in 
Ireland,  encountered  the  English  armies  eighteen  times,  and 
been  in  every  one  of  those  successive  battles  victorious.^  The 
same  authorities  compute  his  force  on  the  present  occasion  to 
have  been  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  that  of  his  adversaries; 
while  the  English  chroniclers,  on  the  other  hand,  represent  the 
number  of  their  own  countrymen  engaged  to  have  been  not 
one  half  of  that  of  the  Scots.  Ou  whichever  side,  in  these 
widely  differing  statements,  the  balance  of  truth  may  be  sup- 
posed to  lean,  it  is  clear,  from  both  accounts,  (hat  the  conflict 
was  short;  that  victory  declared  for  the  English  on  the  very 
first  onset;  and,  moreover,  that  to  the  desperate  bravery  of  one 
man  that  result  is  mainly  to  be  attributed.  Under  the  persua- 
sion that  the  death  of  Bruce  himself  would  give  victory,  at 
once,  to  the  English,  John  Maupas,  a  brave  Anglo-Irish  knight, 
rushed  devotedly  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  to  accomplish  that 
object;  and  when,  after  the  battle,  the  body  of  Bruce  was  dis- 
covered, that  of  John  Maupas  was  found  lying  stretched  across 
it.§    The  amount  of  the  slain  in  the  respective  armies  Itas 

*  M  The  Faughard "  is  an  artificial  mount,  composed  of  sloncs  and  u  rrcn.  wiiti 
a  deep  trench  rouud  it,  raised  to  the  height  of  sixty  feci,  iu  the  form  of  the  frusluw 
of  a  cone,  upon  the  north  frontiere  of  what  is  now  called  the  English  pale.  There  ha* 
formerly  been  some  sort  of  an  octagoual  building  on  the  top  of  it,  as  appears  from 
the  foundations  remaining."— Wright,  Loutkiana. 

t  BJ  Walsinghnm  this  prelate  is  represented  as  having  been  the  captain  of  the 
English  force.  u  Primate  de  Armach  pro  rege  Anglorum  capitaineo  existente. 

f  Harbour,  book  xii. 

§  "  A  pillar  in  ihe  burying  ground  cf  Faughard says  Dr.  Drummond,  wmark« 
the  grave  of  Ed.vard  Bruce.  This  pillar  is  bald  to  have  stood,  williiu  the  memory  cf 
man,  seven  feet  above  the  ground."  He  adds  that  "ever*  peasant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood r.-.u  point  nut  the  grave  of  king  Bruce,  as  he  is  uu-v.  r  ally  railed." 
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been  variously  stated;  being  made,  by  each  party,  proportionate 
to  its  own  calculation  of  the  numbers  originally  engaged.  * 

Untaught  by  the  generous  example  of  Robert  Bruce,  who, 
after  the  victory  of  Bannockburn,  treated  with  the  courtesy  of  a 
true  knight  those  whom  he  had  conquered  in  the  field,f  the 
English  insulted  over  the  body  of  his  fallen  brother,  and,  di- 
viding it  into  quarters,  sent  them  to  be  exhibited  all  over  the 
country ;  while  the  head,  which  Bermingham  presented  as  a 
trophy  to  the  English  king,  procured  for  him,  in  return,  the 
earldom  of  Louth  and  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Atherdee4 

We  have  seen  that  the  pope,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
plaints made  to  him  by  Edward  of  the  rebellious  spirit  ma- 
nifested in  Ireland,  as  well  by  the  clergy  as  by  the  laity,  had 
addressed  a  strong  letter  to  the  chief  Irish  prelates,  empower- 
ing them  to  launch  the  censures  of  the  church  against  all  those, 
whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  who  were  guilty  of  disaffection 
to  the  ruling  powers.  This  interposition,  in  aid  of  the  views 
of  their  haughty  oppressors,  was  felt  the  more  keenly  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Irish  chieftains,  as  coming  from  a  quarter 
to  which  the  ancient  fame  of  their  country  for  sanctity  and 
learning  might  well  have  encouraged  them  to  look  for  sym- 
pathy and  support.  In  the  warmth  of  this  feeling,  a  memo- 
rable remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  pope  by  O'Neill, 
prince  of  Tyrone,  speaking  as  the  representative  of  his  brother 
chiefs  and  of  the  whole  Irish  nation.  44  It  is  with  difficulty," 
say  they,  14  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  biting  and 
venomous  calumnies  with  which  we,  and  all  who  espouse  our 
cause,  have  been  invariably  assailed  by  the  English,  should 
have  found  admittance,  also,  into  the  mind  of  your  holiness, 
and  have  been  regarded  by  you  as  founded  in  fact  and  truth." 
Lest  such  an  impression,  however,  should,  unluckily,  have 

The  following  is  Walsingham's  account  of  the  result :— "Occisis  baroucttis  de 
Scotia 29,  in  eodem  campo,  et  5  millibus,  et  oclingentis  aliis  praaler  indites  et  nob.lis 
supradictos. 

f  u  Captivos  !quos  cepcrat  tarn  civiliter  tractari  fecit,  tarn  honorifice  custodiri 
quod  corda  multorum  iu  amorem  sui  indivisibility  eommtitavit."— fV ahinijkam 
-He  set  at  liberty,"  says  another  historian,  M  Ralph  <le  Mouthcrmcr  and  sir  Alar- 
madukeTwenge,  without  ransom  ;  and  sent  the  dead  bodies  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester 
and  lord  Clifford  to  be  interred  in  England  with  the  honours  due  to  their  birth  and 
valour."— Dalrymple,  Annals  of  Scotland.    An  instance  of  (he  chivalrous  courtesy 
of  Robert  Bruce,  while  in  Ireland,  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  T}  tier  :— "  In  Ireland  we  find 
the  king  halting  the  army,  while  retreating,  in  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty 
on  hearing  the  cries  of  a  poor  lavcudcre,  or  washerwoman,  who  had  been  seized  with 
labour,  commanding  a  tent  to  be  pitched  for  her,  and  taking  measures  for  her  pursuiu"- 
her  journey  when  she  was  able  to  travel."— Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii. 

$  Rymcr,  I.  iii.  n.  767.— This  grant  M  shows  (says  Dalrymplc)  the  manner  in  which 
earls  were  created,  at  that  time.  It  confers  twenty  pouud  per  annum  upon  him  for 
his  services  in  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  under  the  name  of  earl  of  Lou.  th,  and  gives 
that  earldom  to  him  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  by  the  service  of  one  fourth  of  a 
knight's  fee." 

H.  13 
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been  produced,  they  begged  to  lay  before  him  their  own  ac- 
count oft  he  origin  and  state  of  their  nation, — "if  state  it  could 
be  called/'* — and  of  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  and 
their  ancestors  by  some  of  the  English  monarchs  and  their 
unjust  ministers,  as  well  as  by  the  English  barons  born  in 
Ireland  ;  — injuries,  they  add,  inhumanly  commenced,  and  still 
wantonly  continued.  It  would  thus  be  in  his  power,  to  judge 
of  them  and  their  rulers,  and  determine  on  which  side  the  real 
grounds  for  complaint  and  resentment  lay. 

After  this  introduction,  the  Irish  chiefs  proceed  to  give  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  early  history  of  their  country ;  and,  beginning 
with  the  sons  of  Milesius,  lay  claim  to  a  succession  of  kings  of 
Ireland  through  no  less  a  period  than  4000  years,  ending  in  the 
year  1170,  when  Adrian,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  still 
more,  as  they  add,  by  affection  and  prejudice,  delivered  up  a 
country  which  its  own  line  of  kings  had  preserved  sacred  from 
foreign  dominion,  through  so  many  ages,  to  be  the  helpless  prey 
of  a  horde  of  tyrants,  far  more  cruel  than  the  fangs  of  ravening 
wild  beasts,  f  From  that  fatal  moment,  they  allege,  no  device 
or  expedient  that  fraud  or  violence,  in  their  most  odious  forms, 
could  suggest,  had  been  left  untried  by  the  English  intruders  to 
extirpate  the  native  race,  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  sole 
dominion  over  the  soil.  In  this  design,  too,  they  bad  so  far 
succeeded,  that,  while  all  the  fairest  portion  of  the  island  had 
been  gradually  usurped  by  them,  the  rightful  proprietors  were 
driven  to  the  bogs  and  mountains,  and,  even  there,  were  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  some  dreary  spot  upon  which  to  exist 

The  state  of  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  could  not  be 
otherwise,  these  chiefs  add,  than  one  of  constant  civil  war  ;  and 
it  was,  therefore,  not  wonderful  that  the  crimes  and  miseries 
which  arc  ever  attendant  on  domestic  strife, —  the  murder  and 
rapine,  the  mean  frauds,  the  detestable  perfidies,  which  it  en- 
genders,— should,  with  both  parties,  have  grown  so  habitual  as 
to  become  a  second  nature.:):  So  great  had  been  the  sacrifice  o. 
human  life,  in  this  struggle,  that,  without  counting  the  numbers 
carried  off  by  famine,  and  long  grievous  imprisonment,  no  less 
than  50,000  on  each  side  had  fallen  by  the  sword  in  the  field.J 

•  M  De  ort'i  nostra  et  sra*  n,  si  tamen  stxitua  dici  debent,  ac  etiam  de  injunis  crn- 
dclibus  oostris,  no* t risque  progeuitoribus,  per  iimmulloa  reges  Anglia,  eorumque 
ininistro*  iniquoa,  ct  barones  Ai;glicos  in  Hibernia  nuto»,  inhuroaniter  illaUs,  el  cooU- 
nuntis  adhuc.'' 

"|"  "Sicque  oos  privans  honore  rrgio,  noslri  absque  culpa,  etsinc  ratiooabili  causa, 
crudelioribus  omnium  bestiarum  deutibus  iradidil  lacerandos." 

t  u  Uude  propter  ha?c  et  multa  alia  similia  inter  mm  et  Ulo*  implacabilcs  min»nt>» 
et  guerra?  perpetual  sunt  exortie.  Ex  quibus  secuta  «unt  occasioned  mutu*,  depre^ 
datione*  assidtia?,  rapine  continue,  fraudea  et  perfidies  deteatabues  el  minis  orcbra 

§  M  Plusquam  quinqnaginta  millia  hominum  a  temporequo  facta  est  usque  in  pros- 
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"Alas!"  they  exclaim,  "we  have  now  do  directing  head  to 
watch  over  us,  to  enlighten  our  counsels,  and  amend  our 
errors."* 

The  safety  of  their  church,  they  bitterly  complain,  had  been 
brought  into  peril,  not  merely  in  a  worldly  and  temporal  sense, 
but  as  regarded  the  eternal  safety  of  their  own  souls ;  and  while 
such  was  the  extremity  to  which  the  act  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
had  reduced  them,  none  of  those  conditions  on  which  he  had 
granted  the  dominion  of  Ireland  to  Henry  and  his  successors 
had  been  fulfilled  by  any  of  those  princes.  According  to  the  bull 
confirming  this  grant,  the  English  king  had  solemnly  promised 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Irish  church,  and  preserve  all 
its  rights  and  privileges  untouched  and  entire ;  to  inform  the 
people,  by  wholesome  laws  and  sound  moral  discipline;  to  im- 
plant everywhere,  throughout  the  land,  the  seeds  of  virtue,  and 
eradicate  those  of  vice ;  and,  finally,  to  pay  to  St.  Peter  the  stipu- 
lated pension  of  Id,  a-year  from  every  bouse. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  papal  grant;  but  the  kings 
of  England,  they  declare,  had,  in  every  respect,  departed  from 
them.  Instead  of  the  boundaries  of  the  church  having  been 
enlarged,  it  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  so  much  encroached 
upon,  that  some  of  the  cathedrals  had  been  despoiled  of  half 
their  possessions;  while,  to  such  an  extent  was  ecclesiastical 
liberty  violated,  that  bishops  and  prelates  themselves  were,  by 
the  mere  order  of  the  king's  ministers,  cited  to  appear,  and  then 
arrested  and  cast  into  prison;-]-  till,  at  length,  from  long  endur- 
ance of  such  treatment,  the  spirit  of  the  clergy  had  sunk  into 
servile  submission,  nor  could  they  now  summon  the  courage  to 
whisper,  even  to  his  holiness,  the  grievances  and  insults  under 
which  they  suffered.  Such  being  "their  own  unworthy  silence, 
under  such  wrongs,  it  is  not  for  us,"  add  these  indignant 
chiefs, "  to  utter  a  syllable  in  their  behalf." 

With  respect  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  whom  their  new 
rulers  had  pledged  themselves  to  instruct  by  means  of  salutary 
laws  and  sound  moral  discipline,  such  was  the  manner,  they 
allege,  in  which  this  promise  had  been  carried  into  effect,  that, 
by  degrees,  all  that  holy  and  dovelike  simplicity  which  had  once 
characterised  the  Irish  nation,  was  transformed,  by  the  example 
and  society  of  these  strangers,  into  low  serpentine  crafi4 

sens  de  utraque  natione,  prater  oonautnptos  fume  et  afflictos  carecre,  giadio  cecide- 

•  u  Sed,  proh  dolor!  ex  defectu  capitis,  omnis  correctk)  defecit  et  debit*  emecdn." 

f  "Per  miaiitroe  eoiro  regis  Anglia)  in  Hibernia cilautur,  arrestantur,  capiuntur, 
et  locareerantur  indifferenter  episcopi  et  prelali." 

X  u  Quod  tancta  et  columbina  ejus  Bimplicitaa,ex  eorum  cohabitation*  et  exeroplo 
reprobo,  in  terpen  tinam  calliditatem  mirabiliter  est  mutata.n 
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Depriving  the  people  of  their  own  ancient  and  written  laws,— 
w  ith  the  exception  of  a  few  which  they  would  not  suffer  to  bo 
wrung  from  them, — these  foreigners  replaced  them  by  others  of 
their  own  dictation,  conceived  in  the  bitterest  spirit  of  hatred 
towards  the  people  for  whom  they  legislated ;  and,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  providing  deliberately  for  their  extermination. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  iniquity  of  the  code  under  which 
they  suffered,  the  writers  of  the  remonstrance  cite  the  following 
instances: — 1.  That  no  Irishman/  however  aggrieved,  could 
bring  an  action  in  the  king's  courts;  though,  against  himself, an 
action  might  be  brought  by  any  person  who  was  not  an  Irish- 
man. 2.  That  if  an  Englishman  murdered  a  native,  however 
innocent  and  exalted  in  rank  might  be  the  latter,  or  whether  ho 
were  layman  or  ecclesiastic,  or  even  a  bishop,  no  cognizance 
would  be  taken  of  the  crime  in  the  king's  courls.f  3.  That  uo 
native  woman  married  to  an  Englishman  could,  on  his  death,  bo 
admitted  to  the  claim  of  dower.  4.  That  it  was  in  the  power 
of  any  English  lord  to  set  aside  the  last  wills  of  the  natives 
subjected  to  him,  and  dispose  of  their  property  according  to  his 
own  pleasure,  appropriating  it  all,  if  such  was  his  inclination,  to 
himself.  When  crime  was  thus  sanctioned  by  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  what  a  host  of  evils  must  have  been  let  loose  by  its 
spirit ! 

The  remonstrants  add  that,  even  by  churchmen  among  the 
English,  the  killing  of  an  Irishman  was  not  regarded  as  a  crime ; 
and  they  refer  to  several  instances  of  natives  having  beeu 
murdered  with  impunity ;  some  of  them,  they  say,  under  cir- 
cumstances too  atrocious  to  be  easily  credited.  Among  other 
proofs  of  the  feeling  of  the  English  clergy,  on  this  point,  it  is 
stated  that  a  certain  brother  Simon,  who  was  of  the  order  of 
the  friars  minors,  and  also  a  near  relation  of  the  bishop  of  Con- 
nor, had  been  beard  to  say,  but  the  year  before,  in  the  court  and 
presence  of  Edward  Bruce,  that  he  thought  it  no  sin  to  slay  an 
Irishman;  and  that,  if  he  himself  were  to  commit  such  an  act,  he 
should  not  the  less  celebrate  mass  after  it4 

From  a  total  dissimilarity,  as  they  allege,  between  the  English 
and  themselves,  not  only  in  race  and  language,  but  in  every 

'  u  puod  omni  homiui  oon  Hibemico  licet  t>uper  quacunque  indiffereoter  action© 
cnnveiure  Hiberaicura  quemcunque ;  Bed  llibcrnicus  quilibct  sire  clericus  sit,  sive 
laic  us.  aolitt  praelati*  exceptis,  ab  oinni  repcllitur  aclione  eo  inso." 

T  Quando  aliquis  Auglicus  per  fide  ct  dolose  hiterfecit  hominem  Hibcrnicum, 
quantumcuoque  nobilem  ct  innocentero,  sive  clericum,  sire  laicum,  sire  reguUrem. 
sive  secularem,  ctiam  si  pnelatus  Hibcrnicus  interfectus  fuerit,  nulla  correclio  vol 
emenda  fit  iu  dicta  curia  de  tali  ncfario  ©c^isore." 

t  "  Quod  nou  t>Ht  peccatum  hominem  Hiberairum  ioterficcre,  ct  si  ipscmet  istud 
committers,  non  mioua  ob  hoc  missam  ci-le brarel." 
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other  respect, — a  dissimilarity  greater,  they  declare,  than  word 
or  pen  can  adequately  describe, — there  appeared  no  longer  the 
slightest  hope  that  they  could  ever  live  peacefully  together.  So 
great  was  the  pride  and  lust  of  governing,  on  one  side,  and  such 
the  resolution,  on  the  other,  to  cast  off  the  intolerable  yoke,  thai, 
as  there  never  yet  had  been,  so  never,  in  this  life,  would  there 
be,  peace  or  truce  between  the  two  nations.*  They  add,  that 
they  themselves  had  already  sent  letters  to  the  king  and  his 
council,  through  the  hands  of  John  Hothum,  now  bishop  of  Ely, 
representing  the  wrongs  and  outrages  they  had  so  long  suffered 
from  the  English,  and  proposing  a  settlement  by  which  all  such 
lands  as  were  known  to  be  rightfully  theirs  should  be  secured, 
in  future,  to  them,  by  direct  tenure  from  the  crown;  or  even 
agreeing,  in  order  to  save  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  to 
submit  to  any  friendly  plan,  proposed  by  the  king  himself,  for  a 
fair  division  of  the  lands  between  them  and  their  adversaries. 

To  this  proposition,  forwarded  to  England  two  years  before, 
no  answer,  they  say,  had  been  returned.  "Wherefore,"  continue 
they,  u  let  no  one  feel  surprise  if  we  now  endeavour  to  work 
out  our  own  deliverance,  and  defend,  as  we  can,  our  rights  and 
liberties  against  the  harsh  and  cruel  tyrants  who  would  destroy 
them."  In  conclusion,  they  announce  to  the  pope,  that,  for  the 
more  speedy  and  effectual  attainment  of  their  object  (this 
spirited  remonstrance  having  been  addressed  to  his  holiness  be- 
fore the  Scottish  war),  they  have  called  to  their  aid  the  illus- 
trious earl  of  Carrick,  Edward  de  Bruce,  a  lord  descended  from 
the  same  ancestors  with  themselves,  and  have  made  over  to  him, 
by  letters  patent,  all  the  rights  which  they  themselves,  as  rightful 
heirs  of  the  kingdom,  respectively  possess, — thereby  constituting 
him  king  and  lord  of  Ireland. 

By  some  of  those  writers,  who  allow  the  spirit  of  religious 
partisanship  to  infect  their  views,  even  of  those  periods  in  our 
history  when  the  same  creed  prevailed  in  both  islands,  this 
memorable  Remonstrance  of  the  chiefs  and  gentry  of  Ireland 
has  been  represented  as  really  issuing  from  the  Irish  prelates 
and  clergy-t  It  is,  however,  manifest,  that  the  real  object  of 
this  spirited  document  was  to  denounce,  and  indignantly  protest 

"  "Quod  sicut  nec  fuit  hactenus,  nec  unquam  de  cstcro  inter  nos  et  illos  sinccra 
concordia  esse  vel  fieri  poterit  in  hac  vita." 

j-  See  Pbeland's  History  of  the  Policy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Ireland.  This 
writer,  howeTer,  thus  eloquently  does  justice  both  to  the  matter  and  the  manner 
of  the  Irish  Remonstrance : — M  When  it  urges,  on  their  behalf,  that,  *  besides  the 
sufferers  by  famine  and  disease,  50,000  of  their  eountrymen  had  already  suffered  by 
the  Saxon  sword and  '  that  there  is  no  longer  a  spot  in  their  native  country  whion 
the  arrogance  of  the  strangers  will  allow  tbetn  to  call  their  own ; '  it  makes  an  appeal, 
the  truth  of  which  is  supported  by  our  wretched  annals,  and  the  force  acknowledged, 
by  human  nature." 
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against,  that  ultramontane  party,  in  the  Irish  church,  which  was 
now  leagued  with  the  Roman  court  in  abetting  the  English  king's 
projects  for  the  subjugation  of  Ireland/  The  impressive  pas- 
sage in  which  this  servility,  on  the  part  of  the  church,  is  so 
bitterly  branded,  sufficiently  sets  aside  the  perverse  notion  that 
the  native  clergy  took  any  leading  share  in  drawing  up  the  do* 
cument. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  the  cruel  persecution  and 
spoliation  to  which,  in  consequence  of  their  great  wealth,  the  re- 
ligious order  of  Knights  Templars  had  been  subjected  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  was  also  extended,  though  in  a  more  mitigated 
shape,  to  England  and  Ireland the  combined  influence  of  the 
pope  and  Philip  Ie  Bel  (the  latter  the  chief  author  of  the  con- 
spiracy) having  been  exerted  to  prevail  on  Edward  to  join  in 
their  unprincipled  scheme.  To  what  extent  the  order  of 
Knights  Templars  bad  established  themselves  in  Ireland  does 
not  very  clearly  appear ;  but  the  orders  for  their  seizure  and 
imprisonment  were  issued  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign ;  and, 
in  the  year  1 308,  all  the  Knights  Templars  in  England  and 
Ireland  were  apprehended  on  the  same  day.  The  process 
against  them  lasted  for  three  years,  and  was  conducted  in  Dublin 
with  great  solemnity  before  Richard  Balbyn,  minister  o  f  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans,  friar  Philip  de  Slane,  lecturer  of  the 
same  order,  and  friar  Hugh  St.  Leger.  The  charges  brought 
against  them  appear  to  have  been  most  feebly  supported;  but 
already  the  general  voice  of  Europe  had  pronounced  their  con- 
demnation, and  the  lands  and  possessions  belonging  to  them  in 
Ireland  were  bestowed  upon  a  rival  order,  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  long  established  at  Kilmainham.f 

*  "Here  again,"  says  Dr.  O'Connor  (Col urn  ban  us  ad  Hibtrnot,  No.  *.)  "the 
ultramontane*  interfered  ;  and  England,  being  then  in  amity  with  Rome,  they  con- 
federated with  her  and  with  the  Roman  court,  airainst  their  native  country." 

t  \rchdal),M<maMt.  Hibvn,  228.  5 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

EDWARD  111. 

State  of  Ireland  oa  the  Accession  of  Edward  III. — Dissensions  among  the  gTeat 

English  Families. — Irish  n  gain  petition  for  the  Advantages  of  English  Law — again 
without  Success. — Massacre  or  English  by  English  in  Leinster  and  Munster — 
Man;  u  e  Fitx-Thomas  created  Earl  of  Desmond. — Lavish  Grants  of  Palatinates. — 
O'Bnan  takes  the  Field  in  great  force. — Feuds  between  the  De  Burghs  and  the 
Earl  of  Desmond. — Severe  Measures  of  Sir  Anthony  Lucy. — Desmond  refuses  to 
attend  Parliament — is  arrested  and  thrown  into  Prison. — Lord  William  Bermiogham 
executed*—  Announced  Intention  of  the  King  to  visit  Ireland. — His  real  Puqiose 
an  Expedition  against  Scotland. — Murder  of  the  younv  Earl  of  Lister. — Adoption 
of  Irish  Laws  and  Usages  by  the  DcBurghs  and  other  English.— The  Lord  of  Kerry 
joins  the  Irish— is  taken  Prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  DeMiiond. — Severe  Measures 
against  the  English  burn  in  Ireland— announced  Resumption  of  all  Grants  and 
Gifts  made  to  them  — General  Indignation  of  the  old  English  Settlers— A  Parlia- 
nient~*ummoned,  which  Desmond  and  ollu  r  I  .ords  refuse  to  attend. — A  Convention 
held 'by  these  Lords  at  Kilkenny—  Reiuon&trunoe  adtirfsed  by  them  to  the  King. 
—  \dminihtratiou  of  Sir  Ralph  Ufford — takes  summary  Measures  against  the 
refractory  Lord* — his  treach<  rous  Seizure  of  the  Earl  of  Kiklare. — I  (ford's  Death 
and  Character. — Earl  of  Kildara  released  from  Prison — attends  the  King  at  Calais, 
and  is  knighted  for  his  Vtuour — gracious  Conduct  of  Edward  to  him  and  the 
Farl  of  Desmond.— Desmond  appointed  lx>rd  Justice — his  Death.— Useful  Or- 
dinances for  Ireland. — Disqualifying  Laws  against  the  Natives  —The  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  King's  Son,  mane  Lord  Lieutenant — his  Prejudices  against  the 
English  Settlers— succeeds  in  defeating  the  Irish  Forces,  and  returns  to  England 
— sent  over  again  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  holds  a  Parliament. — The  famous 
Statute  of  Kilkenny — its  tyrannical  Eoactments. — Administration  of  Sir  William 
Windsor — wanton  Acts  of  Power  committed  by  him.—  Miscellaneous  Notices. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  first  ami  second  Edwards,  the  power 
of  the  English  crown,  in  Ireland,  had  considerably  declined. 
Even  in  ils  best  time,  the  footing  gained  in  that  realm  was  but 
partial  and  local,  and  a  large  portion  even  of  this  limited 
sovereignty  fell  away,  during  the  reigns  that  followed,  from  the 
crown.  The  wars  of  Henry  III.  and  the  two  succeeding  princes, 
in  France  and  Scotland,  left  uo  disposable  force  or  treasure  for 
the  reduction  of  Ireland;  and  even  of  the  portion  of  that  kingdom 
already  conquered,  the  greater  part  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  royal  jurisdiction,  by  those  lavish  grants  to  a  few  favoured 
individuals,  beginning  with  the  first  adventurers,  which  had  been 
the  means  of  wantonly  parcelling  out,  among  nine  or  ten  English 
lords,  almost  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

The  reign  of  the  third  Edward  will  be  found  to  differ  but  little  *j.  ° 
from  those  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  odious  picture  it  presents 
of  a  cruel  and  rapacious  aristocracy  let  loose  upon  a  defenceless, 
because  divided,  people.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  almost  incre- 
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dible,  that  io  the  chivalrous  davs  of  (he  Edwards,  lhere  should 
have  been  found  so  many  of  high-born  and  warlike  English 
noblemen  to  take  a  part  in  the  rude  and  inglorious  frays  of 
Anglo-Irish  warfare.  But,  besides  the  temptations  so  fertile  a 
field  of  plunder  held  forth,  a  nearer  insight  into  the  homes 
and  habits  of  the  English  nobility  of  that  period  might  warrant 
the  conclusion,  that  they  themselves  were  still  very  backward  in 
civilisation;*  and  that,  not  only  in  the  general  outline,  but  in 
some  of  the  features  also  of  their  social  condition,  they  differed 
not  very  much  from  those  great  Irish  chieftains  against  whom 
i  hey  were  now  employing  ail  the  worst  arts  of  buccaneering  war- 
fare. Like  the  chieftain,  the  English  baron  of  that  day  was  a 
kind  of  independent  potentate,  regarding  only  the  conventional 
law  of  his  own  class,  and  submitting  but  by  force  to  any  other; 
while,  constantly  surrounded  by  idle  and  ruffianly  retainers, 
ever  ready,  at  his  bidding,  for  rapine  and  mischief,  be  bore, 
like  the  Irish  chief,  too  close  an  affinity  to  the  worst  species  of 
king,  to  be  ever  expected  to  prove,  under  any  circumstances, 
a  good  subject. 

During  the  administration  of  Thomas  Fitz-Jobn,  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  who  was  the  lord  justice,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
reign,-]-  there  broke  out  violent  hostilities  between  Maurice  Fitz- 
Thomas,  afterwards  earl  of  Desmond,  assisted  by  the  Butlers  and 
Herminghams,  and  the  lord  Arnold  Poer,  having  on  his  side  the 
powerful  family  of  the  De  Burghs.  The  cause  alleged  for  the 
general  quarrel  which  thus  committed  them,  in  battle  array, 
against  each  other,  only  shows  how  combustible  must  have  been 
the  slate  of  feeling  which  so  slight  an  insult — for  insult,  we  are 
told,  it  was  deemed  —  could  provoke  into  explosion.  The  lord 
Arnold  Poer,  it  seems,  had  called  Maurice  Filz-Thomas,!  in 
derision,  "  a  rhymer;"  and  hence  the  summons  of  the  forces,  on 
both  sides,  to  the  field.  The  consequences  of  the  battle,  to  the 
Poers  and  the  De  Burghs,  were  most  disastrous;  great  numbers 
of  both  these  families  were  slain,  while  others  were  driven  into 
Connaught,  and  their  lands  despoiled  and  ruined.  In  vain  did 
the  lord  justice  endeavour  to  compose  this  senseless  strife;  his 

*  The  following  is  the  character  given  bj  Hume,  of  the  English  baron  of  this  pe- 
riod :_"The  produce  of  his  estate*  was  consumed  in  rustic  hospitality,  by  ninweii 
or  his  officers.  A  great  number  of  idle  retainers,  ready  for  any  disorder  or  mitcliiei, 
were  maiutained  by  him  :  all  who  lived  upon  his  estate  were  absolutely  at  his  ais- 
pf.sal.  Instead  of  applying  to  courts  of  justice,  he  usually  sought  redress  by  open 
force  and  violence.  The  great  nobility  were  a  kind  of  independent  potuiUiies, 
™ho,  if  they  submitted  to  any  regulations  at  all,  were  less  governed  by  the  n>u- 
uinpnl  law  than  by  a  rude  species  of  the  law  of  nations."  . . 

T  Sec  Hymer,  lorn.  iv.  295.  for  a  writ  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Kiidarc,  ai  uh» 
time,  loiiccrning  tlie  custody  of  the  castles  near  the  marches 

J  Annul.  Hibern. 
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efforts  proved  wholly  unavailing.  The  unlucky  aggressor, 
Arnold  Poer,  fled  into  England,  —  leaving  the  field  to  the 
triumphant  Butlers  and  their  confederates,  who,  after  having 
wreaked  their  vengeance  by  laying  waste  his  lands,  were  pro- 
ceeding to  extend  their  ravages  still  farther,  when  at  length  the  A  D 
government,  taking  alarm,  strengthened  the  guards  of  the  cities  1339. 
and  towns,  and  made  preparations  for  their  defence.  Mandates 
were  issued  also  by  the  king,  on  hearing  of  the  rebellious  spirit 
manifested  by  these  barons,  in  which,  expressing  his  surprise 
and  displeasure  at  the  accounts  that  had  reached  him,  he  en- 
joined the  immediate  submission  of  both  parties  to  his  repre- 
sentative, the  lord  justice.* 

Before  the  arrival,  however,  of  this  mandate,  the  confederates 
themselves  had  already  adopted  the  course  it  enjoined,  and, 
despatching  an  envoy  to  the  justiciary,  had  assured  him  they 
meant  no  injury  to  the  king  or  his  cities,  but  bad  assembled 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  themselves  on  their  enemies. 
They  now  added,  that  they  were  ready  to  make  their  appear- 
ance before  him  at  Kilkenny,  and  there  defend  themselves 
against  the  charge.f  Accordingly  they  met,  in  that  city,  the  lord 
justice  and  the  king's  council,  and  humbly  sued  for  a  charter  of 
pardon  or  peace;  but  their  offence  having  been  much  too  serious 
to  admit  of  such  easy  remission,  further  time  was  taken  by  the 
council  for  the  consideration  of  their  suit. 

Meanwhile,  the  Irish  of  Leinster,  taking  advantage,  in  their 
turn,  of  the  dissensions  of  their  rulers,  had  set  up  Donald  MacArt 
MacMorrough,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  princes  of  that  pro- 
vince, to  be  their  king  and  general;  and,  making  an  irruption 
into  the  English  settlement,  advanced  with  a  numerous  force 
within  two  miles  of  Dublin ;  where,  being  attacked  by  sir  Henry 
Traherne,  they  were  all  put  to  rout,  and  their  chief,  MacMor- 
rough, himself,  made  prisoner.  The  English  general  consented, 
for  the  sum  of  200/.,  to  spare  this  chieftain's  life;  and  he  was 
soon  after  enabled  to  escape  from  the  castle  of  Dublio,  through 
the  help  of  another  Englishman,  Adam  Nangle,  who  conveyed 
to  him  a  rope  for  that  purpose.  This  kindness,  however, 
proved  fatal  to  Nangle  himself ;  for  he  was  tried  for  the  act,  and 
executed  4 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  second  of  that  title,  at 
Maynooth,§  Roger  Outlaw,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  also  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  justice. 
In  the  same  year,  James  Butler,  second  earl  of  Carrick,  was 

Ifymer,  iv.  356.  +  Aonal.  Hibcrn 

t  A  Dual.  Hibcrn.;  §  Lodge. 
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created  earl  of  Ormond,*  having,  at  the  same  lime,  granted  to 
him  the  regalities,  liberties,  knights'  fees,  and  other  royal  pri- 
vileges of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  with  all  the  rights  of  a  pa- 
latine in  that  county,  for  life.  During  the  administration  of 
Hoger  Outlaw,  the  lords  Arnold  Poer  and  William  de  Burgh 
having  returned  into  Ireland,  the  principal  leaders  of  the  late 
disgraceful  baronial  feuds  were  induced,  through  the  inter- 
position of  the  lord  justice,  to  consent  to  terms  of  peace ;  and  be- 
tween the  Poers  and  De  Burghs  on  one  side,  and  the  Butlers, 
Geraldines,  and  Bermingharns  on  the  other,  a  reconciliation 
was  happily  effected,  in  celebration  of  which  tbe  earl  of  Ulster 
gave  a  great  feast  in  the  castle  of  Dublin ;  and,  on  tbe  following 
i-sw  da^'  'on*  Maurice  Fitz-Tbomas  commemorated  the  event 
by  a  similar  banquet  in  St.  Patrick's  church;  though,  as  the 
chronicler,  somewhat  scandalised,  remarks,  it  was  then  the  holy 
season  of  Lent.f 

Though  so  frequently  repulsed  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  English  law,  the  natives  again,  in  the  second  year 
of  this  monarch's  reign,  preferred  a  petition  to  tbe  crown, 
praying  that  the  Irish  might  be  permitted  to  use  tbe  law  of 
England  without  being  obliged  to  purchase  charters  of  deni- 
zation to  qualify  them  for  that  privilege.^  The  writ  of  the  king 
recommending  this  prayer  to  the  "  unprejudiced"  attention  of 
the  lord  justice  differs  little  in  phrase  or  tone  from  those  of  his 
predecessors  on  the  same  point;  nor  is  anything  more  said  of 
the  petition  or  its  significant  prayer,  during  the  remainder  of 
this  king's  reign. 

Under  the  government  of  sir  John  Darcy  new  insurrections 
broke  forth  in  the  provinces  of  the  south;  and  while  Mac- 
Oeoghegan  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  followers  in 
Westmeath,  O'Brian  of  Tbomond  held  forth  the  signal  of  in- 
surrection to  tbe  septs  of  Munster.  At  tbis  critical  juncture,  the 
infatuated  English  were  employed  in  murdering  each  other; 
and  a  treacherous  massacre  which  took  place  in  Orgiel,  exhi- 
bited the  frightful  spectacle  of  not  less  than  160  Englishmen, 
among  whom  were  the  earl  of  Loutb,  Talbot  of  Malahide,  and 
many  more  gentlemen  of  rank,  lying  basely  butchered  by  their 
own  countrymen,  the  Gernons,  Savages,  and  others.  Almost 
at  the  same  lime,  the  Barrys,  Roches,  and  other  English  in 
Munster,  were  guilty  of  a  no  less  atrocious  and  sweeping  act 
of  carnage  upon  the  lord  Philip  Bodnet,  Hugh  Condon,  and 
about  140  of  their  followers,  all  of  whom  were,  at  one  fierce 

*  Carte,  Introducl.  f  Aonal.  I  libera.  X  Prynne,  206. 
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f  woop,  made  victims  to  tbe  factious  rage  and  perfidious  cruelty 
of  their  own  countrymen. 

It  was,  assuredly,  but  just  retribution  that,  in  the  fair  and 
open  field  of  fight,  the  curse  of  defeat  should  light  upon  the 
arms  of  those  who  had  dishonoured  the  name  of  soldier  by  such 
base  and  craven  cruelty;  and,  in  every  direction,  discomfiture 
and  disaster  appear  to  have  attended  the  course  of  the  English 
troops.  The  force  marched  by  lord  Thomas  Butler  into  West 
Meath  was  put  to  rout  near  Mullingar,  with  considerable  loss, 
by  the  chief,  MacGeoghegan.  Sir  Simon  Genevil,  in  like  man- 
ner, suffered  a  signal  defeat  at  Carbery,  in  the  county  of  Kildare; 
while  Brian  O'Brian  ravaged,  at  will,  over  the  whole  country, 
and,  among  other  achievements,  burnt  down  the  towns  of 
Athassel  and  Tipperary. 

Unable  to  cope  with  so  general  a  spirit  of  insurrection,  the  J^J 
lord  justice  saw  that  he  was  left  no  other  resource  than  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  that  powerful  and  popular  nobleman,  Maurice  Filz- 
Thomas,  who  had  a  few  months  before*  been  created  earl  of 
Desmond,  with  a  grant,  at  the  same  time,  of  all  the  regalities, 
liberties,  and  other  royal  privileges  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  f 

Thus  were  two  more  powerful  seignories  added  to  tbe  many 
already  created,  empowering  a  proud  and  upstart  oligarchy  to 
domineer  over  the  whole  land.  The  distracting  oppression, 
indeed,  of  petty  kingship  under  which  the  country,  in  its  old, 
independent  state,  groaned,  was  now  but  replaced  by  a  form  of 
toparchy  still  more  insulting  and  odious,  inasmuch  as  the  mul- 
tifold scourge  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  natives  into  those  of 
aliens  and  intruders.  The  palatinate  now  granted  to  Desmond 
formed  the  ninth  of  those  petty  sovereignties  into  which  the  king- 
dom had  been  wantonly  parcelled  in  order  to  enrich  and  exalt 
a  few  favoured  individuals,  not  more  to  the  injury  of  the  people 
than  to  the  usurpation  and  abuse  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown.:):  For,  in  fact,  these  palatine  lords  had  royal  juris- 
diction throughout  their  territories;  made  barons  and  knights, 
and  erected  courts  for  civil  and  criminal  causes,  as  well  as  for 
the  management  of  their  own  revenues,  according  to  the  forms 

* 

•  Lodge. 

f  With  the  exception,  as  usual,  of  the  four  pleas,  thus  particularised  m  the  words 
of  the  patent:  "Quatuor  placitis,  videlicet,  tncendio,  raptu.forestaf,  etthetauro 
in  vent  o,  ac  etiam  proficuo  de  croceis,  duntaxat  excentis." 

$  "  Of  this  sort  are  the  grants  of  counties  palatine  in  Ireland,  which,  though  at 
first  were  granted  upon  good  consideration  when  they  were  first  conquered,  for  that 
those  lands  lay  then  as  a  very  border  to  the  wild  Irish,  subject  to  continual  invasion, 
»o  a*  it  was  needful  to  give  them  great  privileges  for  the  defence  of  the  inhabitant* 
thereof ;  yet  now  that  it  is  no  more  a  border,  nor  frontiered  with  enemies,  whv  should 
such  a  privilege  be  any  longer  continued      Spenser,  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
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in  which  the  king's  courts  were  established  in  Dublin/  They 
made  their  own  judges,  sheriffs,  and  coroners;  nor  did  the 
king*s  writ  run  in  the  palatinates,  though  they  comprised  more 
than  two  parts  of  the  English  colonies.f 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  goverrfment,  and  under 
a  promise  from  them  of  king's  pay,  Desmond,  at  the  head  of 
nearly  10,000  men,  having  the  O'Brians  for  his  allies,  took  the 
field  against  the  combined  septs  of  Leinster,  the  O'NoIans, 
OMorrougbs,  and  O'Dempsys;  and,  laying  waste  all  their  lands, 
compelled  them  to  submit  and  give  hostages,  having  retaken  the 
castle  of  Ley  from  the  O'Dempsys.  The  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment being  found  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  this 
war,  or  discharge  the  king's  pay  promised  to  Desmond,  that 
lord  had  recourse,  for  the  subsistence  of  his  troops,  to  the  old 
Irish  exaction  of  coyne  and  livery, — a  mode  of  taxation  which 
he  himself  bad  first  brought  into  use  among  the  English  (having 
resorted  to  it,  in  the  preceding  reign,  for  the  support  of  the  war 
against  Bruce),  and  which  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  now 
readily  adopted,  after  his  example. 

The  following  year  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  violent 
scenes,  with  the  same  turbulent  actors  on  both  sides  engaged 
in  them;  and  under  the  two  several  heads  of  English  dissension 
and  Irish  insurrection,  may  be  classed  all  that  we  find  recorded 
of  its  stormy  course.  The  unconquered  MacGeogbegans  were 
again  up  in  the  county  of  Meath;  but,  being  attacked  by  the 
earls  of  Ulster  and  Ormond,  they  were  put  to  flight,  after  a 
spirited  resistance,  leaving  the  sons  of  three  Irish  kings  among 
the  slain.  Scarcely  had  the  MacGeogbegans  been  thus  dis- 
persed, when  a  yet  more  troublesome  enemy,  O'Brian,  ap- 
peared in  the  field;  and  a  parliament  was  held  forthwith  in 
Kilkenny,  at  which  there  were  present,  besides  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  earls  of  Ulster  and  Ormond,  the  lord  William 
Bermingham,  and  the  lord  Walter  de  Burgh  of  Connaught; 
each  bringing  with  him  a  considerable  force,  for  the  purpose 
of  marching  against  O'Brian,  and  dislodging  him  from  a  strong 
post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cashel,  of  which  he  had  got  pos- 
session.^: 

But,  even  while  thus  engaged  on  a  great  public  service,  there 

*  Datics.—  According  to  Lynch,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  scignories  was  not 
quite  so  extensive  as  it  is  represented  by  sir  John  Davies.  It  is  not  easy  (he  stays) 
to  determine  precisely  ' the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  palatinates,  or  4  contes  paleis  ;* 
i  r Vm*8*  ^lOU8nl  '«>  Ireland  there  at  any  lime  existed  such  a  palatinate  as 
tlmt  of  Chester,  where  a  subject  created  his  own  barons,  held  his  own  parliament, 
&c,  sudi  an  opiuiou  will  prove  wholly  untenable."—  Vitw  of  Mr  Legal  Institu- 
ttons.&c. 

t.N>id.  %  Annal.  Hibern. 
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were  some  of  these  self-willed  and  contentious  lords  who  could 
not  refrain  from  indulging  their  own  personal  vengeance ;  and 
the  De  Burghs,  on  their  way  to  Limerick  in  pursuit  of  O'Brian, 
wantonly  wasted  and  plundered  the  earl  of  Desmond's  lands, 
carrying  away  with  them  considerable  booty.  This  outrage 
aroused  all  the  animosity  between  the  two  families;  and  to  such 
alarming  lengths  did  their  feuds  proceed,  that  the  lord  justice 
found  himself  compelled  to  seize  on  the  heads  of  both  factions, 
and  to  commit  the  two  lords,  Maurice  of  Desmond  and  the  earl 
of  Ulster,  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  Limerick.* 

During  these  feuds  of  the  English  among  themselves,  the 
wretched  natives,  taking  advantage  of  the  general  confusion, 
and  perhaps  intoxicated  with  opening  prospects  of  revenge, 
committed,  in  Leinster,  one  of  those  savagely  cruel  acts  which 
occur  but  too  commonly  in  their  history,  and  show,  as  con-  133L 
trasted  with  the  general  kindliness  of  the  national  temper,  of 
what  anomalous  ingredients  human  character  may  be  com- 
posed. While  pursuing  their  course  of  ravage,  this  mob 
found  assembled,  at  their  devotions,  in  the  church  of  Freinston, 
about  fourscore  people;  who,  perceiving  that  their  own  doom 
was  inevitable,  thought  only  of  saving  the  priest,  and  earnestly 
besought  of  the  soldiers  to  spare  his  life.  These  ruffians,  how- 
ever, deaf  to  all  entreaties,  interposed  their  javelins  to  prevent 
the  holy  man's  escape,  though  be  held  the  Host  in  his  hand; 
and  then,  setting  fire  to  the  building,  completed  their  work  of 
sacrilege  by  burning  church,  priest,  and  congregation  together. 
But  this  inhuman  rabble  was  not  suffered  to  go  unpunished. 
The  English  citizens  of  Wexford,  gathering  courage  from  des- 
pair, ventured  to  attack  their  brute  force,  and,  pulling  four 
hundred  of  them  to  the  sword,  spread  such  a  panic  among  the 
remainder,  that  they  all  fled  in  confusion,  and  were  most  of 
them  drowned  in  the  river  Slaney. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  following  year,  we  find  the  iki. 
king,  by  his  writ,  appointing  the  earl  of  Ulster  to  be  his  lord- 
lieutenant;  while,  at  the  same  time,  sir  Anthony  Lucy,  a  man  of 
high  reputation  in  England,  but  of  a  severe  and  unbending 
character,  was  sent  over  as  lord  justice,  bringing  with  him  the 
lord  Hugh  de  Lacy,  who  had  been  pardoned,  and  was  now  re- 
stored to  some  share  of  favour.  The  administration  of  this 
governor  commenced  under  favourable  auspices.  Little  more 
than  a  week  had  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival,  before  a 
great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Irish,  at  a  place  called  Fin- 

•  Annul.  Hibern.— Marleburrough's  Chronicle. 
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nagh,  in  Meath.  The  new  lord-justice,  however,  had  come 
strongly  prepossessed  with  those  jealous  prejudices  and  suspi- 
cions which  used,  in  former  times,  to  be  harboured  only  against 
the  natives,  but  which,  of  lale,  had  begun  to  be  extended  to 
those,  also,  among  the  old  English,  who,  whether  from  interest, 
love  of  popularity,  or  some  more  generous  motive,  sought  to 
recommend  themselves  to  the  good  will  of  the  oppressed  native 
population.  Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  Anglo- 
Irish  was  Maurice  earl  of  Desmond,  whose  popular  qualities, 
added  to  his  great  wealth  and  station,  gave  him  an  influence 
throughout  the  country  which  was  found,  in  many  instances,  so 
powerful  as  to  throw  the  authority  of  the  government  itself  into 
the  shade.  To  sir  Anthony  Lucy,  who  had  come  prepared  to 
uphold  sternly  the  powers  intrusted  to  him,  this  rival  ascendency 
was,  of  course,  peculiarly  obnoxious,  and  the  jealousy  it  excited 
in  his  mind  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  exploding. 

A  parliament,  summoned  by  him  to  meet  at  Dublin  shortly 
after  his  arrival,  having  exhibited  but  a  thin  attendance  of 
great  lords,  he  thought  right  to  adjourn  it  to  the  7th  of  July, 
when  it  was  held  at  Kilkenny;  and  there  Thomas,  earl  of 
Kildare,  with  other  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  on  the 
former  occasion  absented  themselves,  gave  their  attendance, 
and  were  freely  pardoned ;  having  first  been  sworn  on  the  Holy 
Evangelists,  and  the  relics  of  the  saints,  to  bear  allegiance  and 
keep  the  peace  for  the  future  There  were,  however,  many  of 
the  powerful  lords,  and,  among  the  rest,  Maurice  of  Desmond, 
who  had  pointedly  withheld  their  presence;  and  an  outbreak 
of  the  Irish  at  the  same  time  in  Leinster,  where  they  burnt  the 
castle  of  Ferns,  having  appeared  to  the  lord  justice  to  indicate 
concert  between  these  rebels  and  the  disaffected  lords,  he  pro- 
ceeded summarily  to  act  upon  this  suspicion.  In  the  month 
of  September  the  lord  Henry  Mandeville  was,  by  warrant  from 
the  chief  justice,  apprehended;  and  in  the  following  month 
the  earl  of  Desmond  was,  under  the  same  authority,  arrested  at 
Limerick ;  and,  being  brought  from  thence  to  Dublin,  was  there 
made  prisoner  in  the  castle.*  Several  other  arrests  took  place 
under  the  same  suspicion,  and,  in  some  instances,  it  would 
appear,  not  without  just  grounds;  as  the  lord  William  Ber- 
mingham,  who,  together  with  his  son,  was  seized  at  Clonmel  in 
the  February  following,  was,  notwithstanding  his  splendid  mi- 
a.  d.  Htary  career,  executed  at  Dublin'; — his  son  Walter  only  escap- 
1332.  jDg  tne  same  fale  jn  consequeilce  0f  his  being  in  holy  orders.f 

•  Aonal.  Hiberp.  f  Hanmcr.— Marleburrougb'i  Chronicle. 
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Shortly  after  the  new  lord  justice's  arrival,  articles  were 
seat  over  by  the  king  for  the  reformation  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land.* It  was  not  the  fault,  as  we  have  seen,  either  of  this 
monarch  or  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  great  benefits  of  English 
law  bad  not  been  extended  to  the  natives  in  general ;  and  one 
of  the  ordinances  now  transmitted  f  was  framed  with  a  view  to 
this  wise  policy,  being  couched  in  the  following  terms : — "  That 
one  and  the  same  law  be  observed  to  the  Irish  and  the  English 
— an  exception  beiog  added,  in  the  case  of  betages,  ^  who,  like 
the  English  villain,  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  their  lords. 
But  this  royal  mandate,  like  all  the  rest,  in  the  same  liberal 
spirit,  that  had  preceded  it,  was  rendered  null  by  the  blind 
selfishness  of  the  magnates  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Another 
of  these  ordinances  was  directed  against  that  standing  evil, 
absenteeism. 

The  public  announcement  at  this  time,  by  the  king,  of  his  a.  i>. 
intention  to  pass  over  into  Ireland,  **  and  apply  himself  per- 
sonally  to  the  task  of  reforming  the  state  of  that  realm,  might  1339. 
well  be  classed  with  those  other  dawnings  of  better  fortune 
which  now  and  then  opened  upon  hapless  Ireland,  merely  to 
close  again  in  darkness,  were  it  not  manifest  that  all  the  prepa- 
rations made  ostensibly  for  the  king's  Irish  visit  were  but  as  a 
blind,  to  divert  attention  from  the  formidable  expedition  then 
preparing  against  Scotland.  But,  although  the  advantage  of 
the  king's  presence  was  lost  to  the  Irish,  §  the  very  steps  taken 
in  contemplation  of  his  visit  were  such  as,  by  quickening  the 
zeal  of  the  subordinate  authorities,  and  directing  their  attention 
to  abuses  likely  to  be  sifted,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  at  least 
temporary  service.  Thus,  among  other  politic  measures,  it  was 
commanded  that  all  persons  possessing  lands  in  Ireland  should 
repair  thither  for  the  advantage  and  defence  of  that  kingdom  ; 
and  likewise  that  search  should  be  made  through  the  king's 
records,  to  learn  what  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  amendment 
of  the  state  of  the  Irish.  ** 

The  king  had  sent  writs  to  the  earl  of  Ulster  and  other  great 
lords,  announcing  his  intention  of  coming ;  and  his  summons 


•  Prynne,  367.— Cox. 

f  *'  Quod  uua  et  eadem  lex  fiat  Urn  Hibernicis  quam  Anglicis ;  execpta  scrvitutc 
Bctagiorum.  penes  domino*  suos,  eodem  inodo  quo  usilatum  est  in  Anglia  de  Villanis." 
The  term  Betage  is  thus  explained  by  Harris:  — "  ll  would  seem  to  appear  that 
villains,  natives,  originaries  or  original  tenants,  and  betages  import  much  the 
same  t  iiog;  ;«nd  that  the  English  villain  and  Irish  betagh  is  the  same  person. " 
—Ware,  Antiquities,  etc.,  chap.  20. 

i  Kymer,  "  De  Pasaagio  Regis  in  Hibemiam  meditato,"  t.  it.  p.  603. 

$  Hymer,  "  De  Passagio  Regis  ad  partes  Hibernia  prorogato,"  torn.  it.  p.  623. 
.  **  Cox. 
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to  the  absentees,  dated  January  28th,  1332,  requiring  them 
to  accompany  him,  and  recover  their  possessions  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  is  addressed  to  Thomas  earl  of  Norfolk,  and 
twenty-two  other  English  lords  and  gentlemen.  But  the  secret 
scheme  which  had  been  all  this  time  maturing  against  Scotland 
was  now  ripe  for  execution ;  and  the  mask  he  had  worn  to- 
wards both  countries  might  with  impunity  be  cast  aside.  All 
the  supplies,  therefore,  that  had  been  granted  for  bis  pacific 
visit  to  Ireland,  he  without  any  scruple  appropriated  to  his 
memorable  Scottish  warfare ;  and  found,  in  the  brilliant  victory 
at  Halidon  Hill,  a  result  far  more  suited  to  his  chivalrous  tastes 
than  any  that  the  precious,  but  slow  and  remote,  triumph  of 
the  legislator  could  furnish. 

The  only  measure  which  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  him 
towards  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  was  the  issue  of  writs  to  the 
lord  justice,  and  other  public  authorities,  empowering  tbem  to 
admit  to  the  king  s  peace  all  disaffected  persons,  as  well  Eng- 
lish as  Irish,  upon  such  terms  as  the  lord  justice  and  his 
council  should  deem  honourable  and  expedient. 

In  the  month  of  June,  this  year,  William  de  Burgh,  the  third 
earl  of  I'lster,  was  treacherously  murdered  near  Carrickfergus 
by  his  own  servants ; — an  event  which,  far  more  from  the  youth 
and  exalted  station  of  the  particular  victim,  than  from  any  rarity 
of  such  crimes,  excited  a  strong  and  general  sensation  through- 
out the  country."  One  feature  of  savage  life  that  marked  this 
murder  was  the  great  number  of  persons  engaged  in  it.  The 
lord  justice,  we  are  told,  on  hastening  to  Carrickfergus  to  see 
the  delinquents  duly  punished,  found  that  the  country  people 
had  anticipated  bis  purpose,  and  killed  300  of  the  murderers 
and  their  abettors  in  one  day.  For  a  long  time  after  the  fol- 
lowing clause  used  to  be  inserted  in  all  pardons,  u  With  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  the  late  earl  of  Ulster."  f 

The  young  lord,  who  was  thus  cut  off  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  left  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  the  heiress  of  his  great 
possessions,  who  was  married,  in  the  year  1352,  to  Lionel, 
third  son  of  king  Edward  III.  This  prince  was  then  created, 
in  her  right,  earl  of  Ulster,  and  also  lord  of  Connaught ;  and, 

'  The  following  particulars  of  this  murder  are  given  by  Lodge :— u  He  was  murdered 
oo  Sunday,  June  6. 1333,  by  Robert  Fiti-Kichard  Mandeville  (who  rave  him  his  Erst 
wound),  and  others  his  servants,  uear  to  the  Fords  in  going  towards  Carrickfergus* 
in  the  2lsl  jear  of  his  age-,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  said,  of  Gvle  de  Burzh.  wife 
of  sir  Richard  Mandeville,  in  revenge  for  his  having  imprisoned  her  brother  Walter 
and  others." 

f  In  some  of  thf  *c  charters  of  pardon,  fhr  crime  of  adherence  to  the  Scottish 
enemas  is  coupled,  as  an  exeptiou,  with  that  «>f  the  murder  of  the  earl  of  I'Uter: 
— u  Morte  mip'er  com  I'lton,  et  adherencia  Seoti*  inimicis  except." 
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after  him,  these  titles  and  possessions  were  enjoyed,  through 
marriage  or  descent,  by  different  princes  of  the  royal  blood ; 
until  at  length,  in  the  person  of  Edward  IV.,  they  became  the 
special  inheritance  and  revenue  of  the  English  crown. 

The  usual  process  by  which  foreign  se( tiers,  in  a  country 
already  well  peopled,  become  by  degrees  intermixed  and  incor- 
porated with  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  and  which,  in 
all  cases  save  that  of  Ireland,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  natural  and  salutary  result,  was,  at  the  period  where  we  are 
now  arrived,  in  rapid  progress  among  the  Anglo-Irish ;  and,  in 
the  instance  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  De  Burghs,  received  a 
more  quickening  impulse  onward  from  motives  of  rapacity  and 
ambition.  Immediately  on  the  earl's  death,  the  chief  of  the 
junior  branches  of  the  family,  then  residing  in  Connaught, 
fearing  the  transfer  of  his  large  possessions  into  strange  hands 
by  the  marriage  of  the  heiress,  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity now  offered  of  seizing  upon  his  estates;  and  the  two  most 
powerful  of  the  family,  sir  William,  or  Ulick,  the  progenitor  of 
the  earls  of  Clanricarde,  and  sir  Edmond  Albanach,  the  ancestor 
of  the  earls  of  Mayo,  having  confederated  together,  and  declared 
themselves  independent,  took  possession  of  the  entire  territory; 
— the  town  of  Galway,  together  with  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Shannon,  falling  to  the  lot  of  sir  William.  Still  more  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  natives  on  their  side,  they  renounced  the 
English  dress  and  language,  and  adopted  those  of  the  country; 
carrying  the  metamorphosis  so  far  as  even  to  change  their  names, 
— sir  William  taking  the  title  of  Mac  William  Eighter,  and  sir 
Edmond  that  of  Mac  William  Oughter.* 

The  example  set  by  these  44  degenerate  English,"  as  they 
came  to  be  styled,  began,  from  this  period,  to  be  very  extensively 
followed.  Among  the  inferior  branches  of  the  De  Burgh  family, 
one  named  itself  MacHubbard,  and  another  MacDavid.  Similar 
instances  of  degeneracy,  or  rather  defection,  became  common 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  words  44  English  rebels"  in  the  legal  records  of  this  reign 
shows  that  disaffection  to  the  crown  was  now  no  longer  confined 
to  mere  44  Irish  enemies." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  earl  of  Desmond,  after  having 

*  Hardiman's  History  of  Galway.  —  M  In  the  same  province,"  says  sir  Juhu  Da- 
vies,  44  Bermingham,  baron  of  Albenry,  called  himself  Mac  Yoris;  Defect  ster,  or  Do* 
exon,  was  called  MacJordao ;  Mangle,  or  De  Angulo,  took  the  name  of  MacCostello. 
In  Munster,  of  the  great  families  of  the  Geralaines  planted  then*,  oue  was  called 
MacMorice,  chief  of  the  house  of  Lixuaw,  and  ouother  MacGibbon,  who  was 
aUo  called  the  White  Kuicht.  The  chief  of  the  baron  of  Dun»n»vn<-'i  bouse,  who 
is  a  branch  of  the  bouse  of  Ormond,  took  the  surname  of  MacPheris." 

II.  M 
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been  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dublin  for  more  than 
eighteen  months,  was  released  from  his  confinement;  and,  in  a 
parliament  held  soon  after,  almost  all  the  chief  noblemen  of 
the  land  engaged  themselves  and  their  estates  as  surety  for 
bis  future  fealty.  We  find  him  summoned  also  to  attend  (he 
king,  in  bis  expedition  into  Scotland ;  and  a  writ  of  liberate, 
dated  Drogheda,  1336/  shows  that  he  then  received  100/. 
for  the  expenses  he  had  incurred  in  bringing  his  men  at  arms, 
hobellars  and  foot-soldiers,  from  different  parts  of  Leinsler  to 
Drogheda,  and  there  waiting  a  whole  month  for  shipping  to 
convey  them  to  Scotland. 

From  a  grant,  made  at  this  time,  of  estates  in  England,  to 
Matilda,  countess  of  Ulster,  the  widow  of  the  late  murdered 
earl,  it  appears  that  this  lady  having  felt  a  very  natural  dread 
of  visiting  Ireland,  and  no  returns  from  her  Irish  possessions 
having  been  received  by  her,  the  government  bad  taken  all  her 
castles,  lands,  and  tenements  there  into  their  own  hands,  and 
assigned  for  her  dowry  estates  of  equal  value  in  England,  f 

No  event  much  worthy  of  notice  occurs  in  the  records 
of  the  few  following  years;  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  a 
most  marvellous  victory  gained  by  the  English  over  the  natives 
in  Connaugbt,  in  which,  with  the  loss  to  themselves,  as  it  is 
said,  of  but  one  man,  they  slew  10,000  of  the  enemy thus 
bearing,  in  its  result,  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  two  of  the 
great  battle  fields  of  this  reign, — Crecy,  and  Halidon  Hill.§ 

In  the  year  1 339,  the  Irish  were  again  up  in  arms,  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom ;  more  especially,  as  usual,  in  Munster, 
where  the  earl  of  Desmond,  attacking  the  insurgents  of  Kerry, 
slew  1200  of  their  force,  and  took  prisoner  Maurice  Fiiz- 
Nicholas, **  fourth  lord  of  Kerry,  who  had  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Irish,  and,  being  now  cast  into  prison  by  Desmond,  there 
ended  his  days.f  f  This  nobleman  had,  in  the  year  1 325,  been 
tried  and  attainted  by  the  Irish  parliament  for  a  crime,  the 
violent  nature  of  which,  as  well  as  the  remission  of  the  Capital 
punishment  adjudged  to  it,  mark  significantly  the  lawless 
character  of  the  times.  Bearing  a  grudge,  in  consequence  of 
some  past  dispute,  to  Desmond  MacCarlhy,  son  and  heir  to 

•  Clow  Roll,  10  Ed.  111.  t  Rjmer,  torn.  v.  ad  ann.  1338. 

i  Marl  •.■burroughs  Chrouicle.  ,.  . 

.  §  At  Halidon  Hill  30,000  of  the  Scots  were  killed  .  while  there  fell,  on  the  Eoghsh 
tide,  only  1  knight,  1  esquire,  and  13  ornate  soldiers.  At  Crecy,  the  disparity 
of  loss  was  still  more  remarkable. 

Lodge.— According  to  Cox,  he  was  named  Nicholas  Fitr-Muunce. 
TT  AnnaL  I  liber n.   M  He  wan  put  in  prison  (says  the  annalist),  where  be  died  «•* 
want  of  jmeHt  and  drink;  for  his  allowance  was  but  very  little,  because  he  baJ 
rebelled,  with  the  Irish,  against  the  king  and  the  earl." 
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MacCarthy  More,  this  lord  attacked  him,  as  he  sat  on  the 
beach,  in  the  court  of  assize,  at  Tralee,  and  laid  him  dead  at 
the  judge's  feet.* 

No  less  active  against  the  Irish  than  Desmond,  the  earl  of 
Kildare  now  attacked  those  of  Leinster,  pursuing  the  O'Demp- 
sysf  so  closely  that  many  of  them  were  drowsed  in  the  river 
Barrow;  while  a  booty,  richer,  it  is  said,  than  had  ever  been 
taken  in  that  country,  was  brought  by  the  lord  justice, — at  that 
lime  Charlton,  bishop  of  Hereford, — from  Idrone,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow.  In  the  same  year,  the  chief  governor  just 
mentioned  resigned  his  post  to  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  Roger 
Outlaw,  who  now,  for  the  fourth  time,  held  that  high  office; 
hut  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  having  con- 
stituted Sir  John  Darcy  lord  justice  of  Ireland  for  life.  But 
Darcy,  unwilling,  perhaps,  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  mea- 
sures so  rigorous  as  those  now  about  to  be  adopted,  sent  over 
as  his  deputy  sir  John  Morris,  a  gentleman  yet  untried  in  the 
field  of  Irish  politics. 

The  object  of  the  policy  about  to  be  enforced  by  the  king 
and  his  English  advisers  was,  not  merely  to  reduce,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, break  up  and  disperse,  that  enormous  mass  of  wealth 
and  power  which  had  been  accumulated,  in  the  course  of  nearly 
two  centuries,  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  English  conquerors 
of  Ireland ;  and  the  earliest  intimation  given  by  Edward  of  such  a 
design  had  been  during  the  administration  of  sir  Anthony  Lucy, 
in  the  Articles  of  Reform  transmitted  to  that  governor.  In  this 
instrument  he  bad  threatened  that,  if  the  great  landholders 
were  not  more  attentive  to  their  duties,  he  would  be  compelled 
to  take  their  lands  and  possessions  into  his  own  hands.:):  There 
was  no  attempt,  probably,  at  that  time,  to  carry  this  threat  into 
execution,  as  we  meet  with  no  further  mention  of  it. 

On  the  arrival,  however,  of  the  present  lord  justice,  the  very  A  D 
appointment  of  whom,  a  mere  knight,  was  viewed  as  an  insult  1341 
by  the  great  lords,  it  appeared  that  still  more  sweeping  and 
arbitrary  measures  were  about  to  be  enforced  against  the  old 
English ;  and  among  the  first  was  a  general  resumption  of  all 
the  lands,  liberties,  seignories,  and  jurisdictions  that  had  been 
granted,  in  Ireland,  not  by  Edward  himself  only,  but  by  his 
fatber4    In  all  cases,  likewise,  whether  in  his  time  or  that  of 

*  Lodge. 

7  The  O'Detnpsys  were  one  of  the  septs  inhabiting  the  territory  called.ancient)y 
ftyfalgia,  comprising  a  part  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  part  of  the  King's  County,  and 
part  of  the  Queen's  County.  Among  the  other  septs  composing  thin  union  were  the 
O'Matones,  O'Daiys,  O'Mulloys,  MacLoghlies,  oV.  &r.— Ware.  Antiq  ;  Seward,. 
Topograph.  Hthetn 

\  Prynno,  VG7. 
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bis  predecessors,  where  debts  due  to  the  crown  had  been  either 
remitted  or  suspended,  it  was  now  declared  that  all  such  in- 
dulgences were  revoked,  and  that  these  debts  must  be  strictly 
levied  without  any  delay/  This  rigorous  measure  he  en- 
deavoured to  excuse  by  alleging  the  necessity  which  he  found 
himself  under  of  providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  just  then 
renewed  with  France.  Among  the  ordinances  put  forth  by 
him,  there  were  some  for  the  correction  of  official  abuses,  more 
especially  those  of  the  king's  exchequer,-]-  which,  bad  they  not 
so  openly  formed  a  part  of  one  fixed  and  general  design  to 
dislodge  from  its  strongholds  the  ascendency  of  the  Anglo-Irish, 
and  plant  in  its  place  a  purely  English  dominion,  would  have 
been  welcomed  as  sound  and  rational  reforms. 

But,  could  any  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  real 
object  of  his  legislation,  they  must  have  been  removed  by  an 
ordinance  issued  in  this  year4  wherein,  addressing  his  justi- 
ciary, sir  John  Darcy,  he  declared  that,  whereas  it  had  appeared 
to  him  and  his  council  that  they  would  be  better  and  more  use- 
fully served  in  Ireland  by  English  officers  having  revenues  and 
possessions  in  England  than  by  Irish  or  English,  married  and 
possessing  estates  only  in  Ireland,  he  therefore  ordered  that  his 
justiciary,  after  diligent  inquiries,  should  remove  all  such  officers 
as  were  married  and  held  estates  in  Ireland,  and  replace  them 
by  fit  Englishmen  having  lands,  tenements,  and  benefices  in 
England. 

This  open  announcement  of  the  royal  purpose  to  exclude,  in 
future,  from  all  share  in  the  government,  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  conquered  that  realm,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
had  ever  since  struggled  to  retain  it,  produced,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  burst  of  indignant  feeling  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  old  English  population.  The  jealousy  long  felt  by  the 
crown  towards  those  great  Anglo-Irish  lords,  whom  its  own 
reckless  favours  had  nursed  into  such  portentous  strength,  and 
who  were  now,  comparatively,  at  least,  with  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  become  the  natural  heads  of  the  land,  had  already,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  declared  itself.  But  it  was  not  until 
now  that  this  feeling  had  found  vent  for  itself  in  the  law ;  or 
that  the  distinction  between  the  two  races,  the  English  by  blood 
and  the  English  by  birth,  was  resorted  to  as  a  reason  or  pretext 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  old  colonists  to  the  new.  It  was  now 
too  late,  however,  to  think  of  dislodging  an  evil  so  long  and  so 
firmly  entrenched ;  and  the  only  effect  of  the  unwise  aggression 

*  Prjnne.  272.  t  lb.  274, 275 

t  Close  Roll,  15  Ed.  III.    See  Prynoe/p.  274. 
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was,  to  render  the  party  attacked  more  sensible  of  their  own 
power. 

To  allay  the  excitement  caused  by  this  measure,  a  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  by  the  lord  justice,  to  meet  at  Dublin  in 
October;  but  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  lords  of  his  party, 
refused  peremptorily  to  attend  it;  and,  confederating  with  other 
great  nobles,  as  well  as  some  cities  and  corporations,  they  ap- 
pointed, of  themselves,  without  any  reference  to  the  head  of  the 
government,  a  general  assembly  to  meet,  in  November,  at  Kil- 
kenny. This  convention,  at  which  were  present  neither  the 
lord  justice  nor  any  other  of  the  king's  officers,  made  itself  me- 
morable, not  only  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it 
met,  but  also  by  a  long  and  spirited  petition  to  the  king,  which 
was  the  result  of  its  deliberations,  and  which,  though  not  ex- 
pressly pretending  to  parliamentary  authority,  purports  to  be 
the  act  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commons  of  Ireland/ 
To  understand  clearly  the  complaints  made  by  these  petitioners 
of  the  encroachments,  as  they  chose  to  .consider  them,  of  the 
natives,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  during  the  troubled 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  present,  the 
Irish  had  succeeded,  in  more  than  one  instance,  in  regaining 
possession  of  their  ancient  territories ;  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  lands  of  Leinster  had  been,  for  some  time,  in  the  hands 
of  MacMorough  and  O'Moore,  the  descendants  of  the  original 
princes  of  that  province,  f 

The  petition,  which  is  in  old  Norman  French,  begins  by 
complaining  that,  in  consequence  of  maladministration  and  the 
unguarded  state  in  which  the  country  had  been  left,  more  than 
a  third  part  of  the  lands  conquered  by  the  king's  progenitors  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  his  Irish  enemies  \  in  consequence 
of  which  his  liege  English  subjects  had  become  so  impoverished 
as  to  be  even  in  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  great 
castles  and  fortresses  which,  while  held  by  the  crown,  formed 
the  safeguards  of  the  land,  were  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Irish ;  chiefly,  as  the  petitioners  allege,  through  the  misconduct 
of  the  king's  treasurers,  who  had  delayed,  and  frequently 
embezzled,  the  pay  of  the  constables  and  warders.    The  castles 

•  Prynne,  1279. 

•f  Baron  Finglas,  Bretiatt  of  Ireland.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  Edward 
the  Second's  reign  that  this  resumption  of  the  lands  of  l^einster  took  place.  The 
Eugliib  lord  who  tben  held  the  territory  of  Ley  having  appointed  one  of  the  O'Moores 
to  be  his  captain  of  war  in  that  territory,  this  chief  took  poesesftiou  of  the  country 
for  himself, — w  de  servo  doroinus,  de  subjccto  princeps  effectus."  as  frinr  Clynne 
•tutes  it.  And  a  similar  appointment,  about  the  same  time,  enabled  MucMorough, 
the  captain  or  chief  of  the  Cavaoaghs,  to  possess  himself  of  the  county  of  Carlow, 
»»d  of  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford.— See  Danes,  p.  194. 
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of  Roscommon,  Ralbdown,  Athlone,  and  J  kin  ratty  bad,  from 
ibis  and  oilier  causes,  been  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 

After  a  number  of  other  such  charges  against  the  officers 
of  the  royal  exchequer,  accusing  them  of  fraud  and  overreaching 
in  almost  all  their  transactions,  and  praying  of  the  king  to  apply 
a  remedy  to  these  evils,  they  proceed  to  notice  the  grasping 
covetousness  of  his  ministers,  in  holding  each  a  number  of 
lucrative  posts;  and  entreat  that  in  future  none  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  more  than  one  office.*  But  the  late  order 
issued  by  the  king,  for  the  resumption  of  all  grants  made  in 
Ireland  by  himself  and  his  royal  progenitors,  was  naturally  the 
grievance  on  which  their  resentments  and  recollections  were 
most  alive.  Recalling  to  his  mind  the  gallant  devotion  of  his 
liego  English  of  Ireland,  when,  at  their  own  cost,  they  joined  the 
banner  of  his  royal  ancestor,  in  the  wars  of  Gascony,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  they  contrasted  this  devotion  wiih  the  conduct  of  the 
English,  who  had  been  sent  over  to  rule  them,  and  who,  wanting 
in  means  or  resources  of  their  own,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
country,  came  but  to  enrich  themselves  dishonourably  at  the 
expense  of  a  people  whom  they  misgoverned.  "  In  return, 
sire,"  say  they,  "  for  trusty  and  loyal  services,  you  and  your 
progenitors  granted  to  divers  English  people  of  this  realm  lands, 
tenements,  franchises,  and  remisssion  of  debt,  of  which,  by  virtue 
of  your  charters,  they  have  long  remained  in  quiet  possession. 
But  nov\  -ire,  your  ministers  inform  us  that,  by  a  late  mandate 
from  England,  all  these  royal  gifts  and  grants  have  been  revoked." 
This  act  they  calmly,  but  firmly,  pronounce  to  be  unjust  and 
contrary  to  reason ;  as  neither  by  their  ancestors  nor  by  them- 
selves bad  their  claim  to  the  favours  of  the  crown  been  ever 
forfeited  :  and  they  therefore  pray  of  the  king  that,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter,  they  may  not  be  ousted  of 
their  freehold  without  being  called  in  judgment,  f 

There  are  yet  a  number  of  other  abuses  and  grievances  com- 
plained of  by  them, — such  as  the  seizure  of  lands  by  the  kings 
escheators,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  they  received  on  again 
restoring  them;  the  great  hardship  of  persons  indicted  for  fe- 
lonies, in  Ireland,  being  compelled  to  appear  and  answer  for 
them  before  the  king  in  England ;  the  seizure  of  victuals  and 
carriages  by  the  king's  ministers,  on  their  own  sole  authority, 
and  without  paying  any  money  for  them.    On  these,  and  some 

•  M  Easement,  aire,  pur  cesqe  voi  ministry  Dirlaund  embrassent  pluuours  offices 
do  pur  coveligic  Haver  multx  des  foes,  voillez  sie  pur  ?ostre  profil  ordmcr,  qc  nul 
de vos  roinistres  illoeqes  ne  eyt  qe  un  office  soulement." 

T  u  l*ur  quei  sire  tous  pleise  ordiner,  qe  eux  ne  soient  ostaw  de  lour  franc  le- 
nemenli  sanj  estre  appele  en  jugement,  comela  Grande  Chartre  voeL" 
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other  subjects  of  complaint,  the  petitioners  pray  of  the  king  to 
institute  searching  inquiries,  and  apply  just  and  prompt  remedies. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  answer  returned  by  Edward  to  this 
earnest  remonstrance  we  are  left  in  entire  ignorance;  the  only 
notice  of  it  that  appears  to  be  extant  being  found  in  a  writ  ad- 
dressed by  him  to  the  remonstrants;4  wherein,  acknowledging, 
in  most  gracious  terms,  the  receipt  of  their  petition,  he  acquaints 
them  that  his  answer  to  its  several  prayers  had  been  sent  under 
the  great  seal  to  John  .March  the  chancellor,  and  Thomas  de 
Wogaa.  He  concludes  this  writ  by  informing  them  of  his  in- 
tention to  pass  into  France  with  a  large  force,  and  asking  their 
aid  towards  his  expedition. 

In  the  same  year,  sir  Ralph  Ufford,  who  had  married  the  a.  d. 
countess  dowager  of  Ulster,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  1343 
justice ;  and,  by  his  harsh  and  rigorous  measures,  made  himself 
so  odious  throughout  the  country,  that  the  long  course  of 
tempestuous  weather  which  happened  to  prevail  during  his  ad- 
ministration, was,  by  the  superstition  of  the  people,  laid  to  his 
charge.f  The  first  act  of  the  lord  justice's  government  was  to 
put  down  the  aspiring  pretensions  of  Desmond,  who,  assuming 
his  former  attitude  of  defiance,  bad  refused  to  attend  a  par- 
liament summoned  by  Ufford,  at  Dublio,  and  appointed  au  as- 
sembly of  his  own  friends  and  confederates,  at  the  town  of 
Callan.  But  the  new  governor,  by  his  determined  conduct,  1346' 
defeated  this  bold  design.  The  other  great  lords  of  Desmond's 
party,  on  being  prohibited  by  the  king's  writ,  declined  their 
leader's  summons ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  lord  justice 
marching  a  force  into  Munster,  seized  on  that  earl's  lands,  and 
farmed  them  out  at  a  rent  payable  yearly  to  the  king.  Getting 
possession  also,  by  stratagem,  of  the  castles  of  Iniskelly  and 
Island,  he  hanged  three  knights,  sir  Eustace  Poer,  sir  William 
Grant,  and  sir  John  Cottrel,  who  had  held  the  command  of 
them,  and  against  whom  the  charge  was  that  they  had  practised 
the  grievous  and  foreign  exaction  of  coyne  and  livery.^ 

In  consequence  of  these  strong  measures,  Desmond  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  lord  justice,  and  was  let  to  bail  on  the 

•  Close  Roll,  16  Ed.  111.  f  Anna!.  Hibern. 

t  By  the  taxes  called  coyne  and  livery,  was  meant  food  and  entertainment  for  the 
soldiers  and  forage  for  the  horses.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Spenser,  tbat  great  in- 
justice was  done  to  the  Irish  landlords  by  the  prohibition  of  the  custom  called  coiguy 
or  coyne;  tt  for  all  their  tenants  (he  says)  being  commonly  but  tenant-,  at  will,  they 
use  to  take  of  them  what  victuals  they  list;  for  of  victuals  they  were  wont  to  make 
small  reckoning.  Neither  in  this  was  the  tenant  wronged,  for  it  was  an  ordinary 
and  known  custom,  and  his  lord  commonly  used  so  to  covenant  with  him.  which  if 
at  any  time  the  tenant  disliked,  he  might  freely  depart  at  his  pleasure.  But  now, 
by  this  statute,  the  said  Irish  lord  is  wronged,  for  that  he  is  eut  from  his  customary 
mvkes  "-View  of  the  State  of  Ireland. 
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recognizances  of  the  earls  of  Ulster  and  Ormond,  and  four  and 
twenty  knights.  But  as  (through  fear,  it  is  supposed,  of  the 
severity  of  the  lord  justice)  he  failed  to  appear,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  recognizance,  his  sureties  were  left  to  answer 
for  his  unworthy  default,  whereby  eighteen  of  the  knights  lost 
their  estates  and  were  utterly  ruined/ 

While  thus  successful  in  curbing  and  humbling  the  proud 
Desmond,  Ufford  was  equally  fortunate  in  his  proceedings  against 
the  other  great  leader  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  Thomas  earl  of  Kil- 
dare;  though  the  means  employed  by  him  for  this  object  present 
such  a  train  of  mean  and  elaborate  perfidy  as  no  success, 
however  important,  should  be  suffered  to  sanction  or  excuse. 
Under  the  pretence  of  summoning  Kildare  to  join  the  monarch 
with  his  forces,  sir  William  Burton  was  sent  into  Munster,  with 
two  writs, — one  containing  the  royal  summons,  and  the  other 
secretly  empowering  sir  William  to  seize  and  imprison  the  earl. 
So  quickly,  however,  on  Kildare's  announcement  of  the  king's 
summons,  did  his  followers  crowd  to  the  royal  standard,  that  to 
produce  the  secret  writ,  with  any  hope  of  being  able  to  execute 
it,  would  have  been  a  worse  than  vain  attempt.    In  this  diffi- 
culty, the  only  resource  left  to  the  treacherous  envoy,  was  that  of 
prevailing  upon  the  earl  to  suspend  his  levy  of  troops  until  he 
should  have  consulted  with  the  king's  council.  To  this  proposal 
Kildare  unsuspectingly  assented ;  and,  having  accompanied  sir 
William  to  Dublin,  for  the  pretended  purpose,  was  there,  while 
consulting  with  the  council,  in  the  exchequer,  suddenly  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison,  f 
A  „     In  the  month  of  April,  this  year,  the  administration  of  sir 
1346  Ralph  Ufford  was  brought  to  a  close,  by  his  death, — leaving 
behind,  as  we  are  told,  one  general  feeling  of  abhorrence  for 
his  memory.    Nor  had  this  odium,  in  his  case,  been  compen- 
sated by  any  of  those  worldly  advantages  which  too  often  wait 
on  a  life  of  oppression  and  rapine,  as  he  died  in  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  his  lady,  says  the  chronicler,  who  had  been 
received  like  an  empress,  and  lived  like  a  queen,  was  obliged  to 
steal  away  through  a  postern  gate  of  the  castle  to  avoid  the 
curses  of  her  enemies  and  the  clamour  of  her  creditors.  Such 
are  I  he  portraits  given  in  our  annals  of  these  two  unpopular 
personages;  but  with  every  appearance,  however,  of  having  been 
exaggerated  and  over  coloured  by  party  malice.    Coming  on  a 
mission  so  odious  and  formidable  to  the  fierce  oligarchs  of  the 

*  Cor  —For  the  names  of  Dctmond  i  mainpriser*,  tec  Annal.  Hibern.,  ad  ann 
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realm,  and  carrying  bis  measures  with  such  a  high  hand  as  even 
the  king  himself  shrunk  from  enforcing,  it  was,  perhaps,  for- 
tunate for  Ufford  to  be  thus  rescued,  even  by  death,  from  the 
storm  of  hatred  and  persecution  that  would  have  assailed  him 
on  his  retirement.  The  whole  period  of  Ufford's  government 
did  not  extend  beyond  a  year  and  nine  months;  and  the  state  of 
poverty,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  died,  seems  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  course  of  extortion  and  peculation  attributed 
to  him. 

There  was  now  a  succession  of  no  less  than  three  chief 
governors  in  the  short  space  of  two  months,  under  one  of  whom, 
sir  John  Morris,  the  earl  of  Kildare,  who  had  been  kept  arbi- 
trarily for  nearly  a  year  in  prison,  was,  on  the  recognizance  of 
twenty-four  lords  and  gentlemen,  released  from  confinement. 

By  a  similar  act  of  graciousness,  and  through  the  interposition 
of  sir  Walter  Bermingham,  then  lord  justice,  Desmond  was 
permitted  to  proceed  to  England,  to  lay  his  complaints  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne;  and  was  not  only  graciously  received,  but, 
in  prosecuting  his  claims  for  redress  of  the  wrongs*  inflicted 
upon  him  by  Ufford,  was  allowed  twenty  shillings  per  diem  for 
his  expenses,  by  the  king.  All  the  estates,  too,  of  those  who  had 
become  bound  for  him  while  in  prison,  were  by  letters  patent 
restored  to  them.* 

In  the  year  1344,  on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  France, 
the  king  had  addressed  a  writ  to  the  magnates  of  Ireland,  sum-  a.  d 
moning  them  to  join  him  with  their  forces  ;f  and,  in  the  present 
year,  the  earl  of  Kildare  went  with  thirty  men  at  arms  and  forty 
hobillers4  to  serve  the  king,  at  the  siege  of  Calais,  where,  for 
his  gallant  conduct,  Edward  bestowed  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

There  now  ensued  a  period  of  tranquillity,  for  some  years, 
such  as  rarely  the  course  of  our  annals  presents ;  and  the  causes 
assigned  for  this  unusual  calm,  namely,  the  favour  extended 
by  Edward  to  the  two  popular  Anglo-Irish  lords,  and  the  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  the  resumed  lands  and  jurisdictions  res- 
tored, show  in  what  quarter  the  active  elements  of  political 
strife  and  disorder  principally  lay.  During  this  period  the 
office  of  lord  justice  was  filled  by  live  or  six  successive  per- 
sonages ;  of  one  of  whom,  sir  Thomas  Kokeby,  a  homely  saying 
is  recorded,  characteristic,  we  are  told,  of  the  simple  and  sound 
integrity  of  the  man.  When  reproached  by  some  one  for  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  served  in  wooden  cups,  he  answered, 44 1 

*  Anoal.  Hibern.—  Cox.  f  Rjm",  torn.     p.  417. 

f  Hjmer,  lorn.  r.  p.  544. 
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had  rather  drink  out  of  wood  and  pay  gold  and  silver,  than  drink 
out  of  gold  and  make  wooden  payment."*  It  was  during 
Rokeby's  second  administration,  as  far  as  any  certainty  on  the 
point  can  be  attained,  that  the  crown,  after  a  short  and  vain 
struggle  against  the  power  it  had  itself  created,  thought  fit  to 
restore  all  the  estates  and  jurisdictions  which  it  bad  resumed.f 
So  well  had  Desmond  succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  king,  that  he  was  now  thought  worthy  not  only  of  being 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Ireland,  but  of  holding  that 
high  and  responsible  office  for  life.  He  survived  but  five 
months,  however,  to  enjoy  this  honour;  and,  dying  in  the  casile 
of  Dublin,  was  taken  from  thence  and  interred  in  the  church  of 
the  Friars  Preachers  at  Tralee. 
A.D  In  the  time  of  his  successor,  sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  who  re- 
1,j3J  sumed,  on  his  death,  the  helm  of  the  state,  an  important  writ 
was  issued,  ordering  that,  for  the  future,  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  should  take  cognizance  of  erroneous  proceedings  in  the 
king's  courts  of  that  country,  instead  of,  as  hitherto,  putting  the 
subject  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  prosecuting  a  writ  of  error 
in  England4  This  useful  reform  was  followed,  at  an  interval  of 
about  two  years,  by  a  series  of  ordinances,  most  of  them  equally 
judicious  and  useful  in  their  several  provisions,  for  the  better 
government  of  the  church  and  state  in  Ireland,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  English  laws  and  statutes  established  in  that 
realm. § 

Among  the  offences  and  abuses  denounced  in  these  ordinances 
are,  the  intermarriage  and  fostering  of  the  English  with  the 
Irish;  the  depredations  committed  by  the  kerns,  or  idle  men; 
the  manifold  extortions  and  oppressions  practised  by  the  king's 
officers,  more  especially  those  of  the  exchequer  and  court  of 
wards.  In  reference  to  the  recent  dissensions  between  the  old 
and  new  English,  the  ordinance  enjoins  that,  in  every  such 
case,  the  lord  justice  shall,  after  diligent  inquiry  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  feud,  cause  due  process  to  be  served  on  the 
delinquents ;  and  shall,  on  conviction,  punish  them  by  impri- 
sonment, severe  fines,  or  other  such  just  infliction. 

During  the  administration  of  James  earl  of  Ormond,  who, 
from  his  being  the  grandson  of  king  Edward  I.,  was  styled, 

*  Campion,  Historic,  &c—  Holiushod. 

•f  la  the  case  of  James  earl  of  Ormond,  the  restitution  took  ploce  nvn  n  earlier, 
as  the  king,  in  consideration  of  this  earl's  consanguinity  to  himself,  restored  to  mni 
the  paJatiuatc  of  Tipperary,  in  the  year  1338.— Carte's  History  of  the  Lift  vf 
Putt  of  Ormonde,  lutroduct. 

±  Close  Roll,  29  Ed.  HI.    Sec  Prynne,  p.'286. 

§  Ordinntio  de  Statu  Hibern..  cited  by  Prynne  (p.  987.),  out  of  the  StatuU 
Jtoll  in  the  Tower. 
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usually,  "  the  noble  earl,"  a  considerable  advance  was  made  in 
i bat  sure  system  of  warfare  against  the  Irish,  which  needed  no 
weapons  for  its  purpose,  but  those  which  the  law  so  readily  sup- 
plied, by  the  issue  of  a  mandate  ordering  that  no  44  mere 
Irishman"  should  be  made  a  mayor,  or  bailiff,  or  other  officer 
of  any  town  within  the  English  dominion;  nor  be  received, 
through  any  motives  of  consanguinity,  affinity,  or  other  causes, 
into  holy  orders,  nor  be  advanced  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice 
or  promotion/  A  modification  of  this  severe  edict  took  place  in 
the  following  year,  when  the  king  explained,  by  his  writ,  that  it 
was  not  meant  to  extend  to  any  Irish  clerks  who  had  done  him 
service,  or  given  proofs  of  their  loyalty. 

The  earl  of  Ormond  having  been  called,  for  a  short  time,  to 
England,  the  office  of  lord  justice  was  meanwhile  held  by 
Maurice  Filz-Gerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  with  the  usual  salary  of 
500/.  per  annum,  out  of  which  he  bad  to  maintain  nineteen 
horsemen  besides  himself.f 

In  the  following  year,  the  important  announcement  was  fu- 
made to  both  countries,  of  the  king's  intention  to  send,  as  de- 
puty to  Ireland,  his  third  son,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.  This 
young  prince,  who  married  the  daughter,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
ihe  late  William  earl  of  Ulster,  had  become,  in  her  right,  pos- 
sessed of  that  earldom,  together  with  the  lordship  of  Connaught; 
and,  as  the  maintenance  of  (he  king's  power  in  Ireland  was 
now  the  common  cause  of  all  who  held  possessions  in  that 
kingdom,  Edward  summoned  all  such  persons  to  appear  before 
him  and  his  council,  either  personally  or  by  proxy,  and  concert 
measures  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  that  realm.  The 
causes  assigned,  in'  the  king's  writ,  for  the  slate  of  affairs  they 
are  called  upon  to  remedy,  are,  first,  the  increased  violence  of 
the  incursions  of  the  Irish  enemy;  next,  the  inability  of  his  loyal 
subjects  to  make  head  against  these  aggressions;  and,  lastly, 
the  absence  of  so  many  great  English  proprietors,  who  drew  all 
(hey  could  from  their  Irish  estates,  but  took  no  trouble  what- 
ever for  their  defence.^:  Among  the  absentees  required  to  con- 
tribute, on  this  occasion,  to  the  raising  of  a  military  force,  are 

*  Rymer,  I  vi.  326.  This  memorable  mandate  well  merits  to  be  given  at  ful' 
eugtb. — "  Quod  nullus  mere  Hiberoicus,  de  natione  Hiberuica  existenti,  fiat  major, 
bullivus,  janitor  aut  alius  officiarius  seu  mini»ter  in  aliquo  loco  nobis  aubjerto. 
Nec  quod  aliquis  arcbiepiscopus,  episcopus,  abbas,  prior,  aut  nliquis  alius  ad 
fidem  noatram  existens,  t-uh  forisfaclura  omnium  qua  nobi9  forisfaccre  pn.wt, 
aliquem  mere  Hibernicum.  de  italiouc  ilibernira,  ut  praemiititur,  existentem,  causa 
consanguinitatis,  affiuitatitt,  aut  alio  modo  quocunque,  iu  canonicuro  rccipiat,  vi'l  ud 
aJiquod  beneflcium  ecclesiasticnm  inter  Anglicos  promoveat  vcl  admittat." 

f  Prjnae,  p.  295. 

f  u  Conunodum  dictarum  terraruin  suarum  ab  cadem  terra  capimit,  et  dcfciisio- 
ncm  aliquam  hod  fa«iunt.n— Close  Rolf,  35  Ed  III. 
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found  Maria  countess  of  Norfolk,  Agnes  countess  of  Pembroke, 
Margery  de  Roos,  Anna  le  Despenser,  and  several  other  great 
ladies. 

The  result  that  followed  on  all  this  show  of  preparation  was 
by  no  means  worthy  either  of  the  occasion  or  the  effort ;  as  an 
army  consisting  of  but  fifteen  hundred  men  was  the  whole  of 
the  force  with  which  Lionel  proceeded  to  Ireland,  having  under 
him  Ralph  earl  of  Stafford,  James  earl  of  Ormond,  sir  John 
Carcw,  sir  William  Windsor,  and  other  distinguished  knights. 

Although,  in  more  judicious  hands,  a  force  even  thus  small 
might  have  been  rendered  efficient  by  a  skilful  mode  of  em- 
ploying it, — especially  if  seconded  by  a  system  of  policy  at  once 
firm  and  conciliatory, — no  such  prosperous  results  were  to  be 
looked  for  from  a  leader  like  the  young  duke,  who,  besides  his 
inexperience,  carried  too  openly  with  him  into  his  new  sphere  of 
power  all  those  prejudices  against  the  old  English  settlers  which 
were  then  so  prevalent  among  his  countrymen,  and  which,  in  a 
land  already  convulsed  by  faction,  had  opened  lately  a  new  and 
ominous  chasm  of  strife.  In  order  to  enable  him,  in  his  Irish 
wars,  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  old  English  alto- 
gether, it  was  ordered  by  proclamation,  before  his  departure, 
that  all  who  held  lands  in  Ireland  should,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
their  possessions,  repair  thither  with  all  the  force  they  could 
raise ;  and  he  caused  it  now,  with  still  more  direct  avowal  of 
his  object,  to  be  proclaimed  that  none  of  the  old  English  in- 
habitants should  be  allowed  to  join  his  army,  or  even  approach 
his  camp/ 

This  open  and  deliberate  insult  to  those  who  were  the  progeny 
of  the  first  conquerors  of  the  land,  and  who  had,  themselves, 
fought  and  toiled  to  preserve  it,  could  not  fail  to  be  deeply  and 
indignantly  resented  ;  and,  had  so  rash  a  course  of  policy  been 
persevered  in,  the  realm  would  have  been  lost  most  probably  to 
both  of  the  usurping  parties.  The  young  prince,  however,  was 
soon  made  sensible  of  the  mischievous  consequence  of  such  con- 
duct. The  insurgents  of  Munster  being  those  whose  ravages 
were  found  most  harassing  to  the  English  province,  the  first 
measure  of  the  royal  duke  was  to  march  his  army  against 
O'Brian  of  Thomond.  But,  being  unacquainted  with  the  local 
bearings  of  the  country,  and  having  no  guides  or  means  of  intel- 
ligence, he  lost,  in  this  ill-advised  expedition,  a  great  number  of 
his  troops.  Perceiving  how  hopeless,  therefore,  was  any  en- 
deavour to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  he  hastened 


*  Cox. 
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to  retrieve  bis  rash  outset  by  the  issue  of  a  second  proclamation, 
inviting  and  requiring  them  to  join  his  standard  without  further 
delay.  As  they  were  themselves  too  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  his  arms  to  regard  punctilio  in  such  an  emergency, 
they  readily  ranged  themselves  under  his  banner,  and  the  result 
of  their  union  was  the  total  dispersion  of  the  Munster  chief- 
tain's force. 

Returning  to  Dublin  after  this  success,  the  prince  conferred 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  many  of  his  followers,  both  of 
the  new  and  the  old  English  race.  He  likewise  removed  the 
exchequer  to  Carlow,  and  expended  500/.  on  the  walling  of 
that  town ;  by  which,  and  a  few  other  acts  of  the  same  nature, 
he  so  far  pleased  the  country  in  general  that  both  clergy  and  laity 
concurred  in  granting  to  him  two  years'  revenue  of  all  their 
lands  and  tithes,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish  war.  To 
this  prince  is  also  attributed,  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
who  kept  the  army  in  any  tolerable  state  of  discipline,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  being,  as  heretofore,  a  grievous  burden  to  the 
community. 

After  having  held,  for  nearly  three  years,  the  office  of  lord  A  D 
lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Clarence  returned  to  England,  without  1364- 
having  gained  in  that  time  a  single  important  advantage  over 
the  natives,  or  enlarged  the  scanty  boundaries  of  the  English 
power. 

In  the  course  of  the  three  following  years,  we  find  him  twice 
again  intrusted  with  the  same  office ;  though  on  both  occasions 
for  a  very  limited  period.  It  was  during  his  last  administration,  1367. 
in  the  year  1367,  that  the  memorable  parliament  was  held  at 
Kilkenny,  in  which  the  two  estates,  as  we  are  told,  sat  together,* 
and  which  passed  the  celebrated  act  known  generally  by  the 
name  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  This  remarkable  ordinance, 
though  directed  chiefly  against  those  old  English,  or,  more  pro- 
perly, Anglo-Irish,  who  had  adopted  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  natives,  contains  also,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  some 
enactments  full  of  that  jealous  and  penal  spirit  which  continued 
for  centuries  after  to  pervade  and  infect  the  whole  course  of 
English  legislation  respecting  Ireland.  The  following  are  the 
principal  provisions  of  this  statute : — That  intermarriages  with 
the  natives,  or  any  connexion  with  them  in  the  way  of  fostering 
or  gossipred,f  should  be  considered  and  punished  as  high 

*  u  Tbe  opinion,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  speaking  of  this  reign,  u  that  the  several 
eittates  sate  and  voted  together,  derive*  no  support  from  the  language  of  the  rolls.** 

t  For  the  abuses  of  the  tie  of  gossinred,  or  compaternitv,  in  Ireland,  see  Davies. 
Spenser,  sir  James  Ware,  &c.  8tc.  The  practice  of  fostering  was  also  complained 
of  as  tending  to  produce  those  ties  and  relationships  with  the  native  Iri*h,  which  it 
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(reason: — that  any  man  of  English  race,  assuming  an  Irish 
name,  or  using  the  Irish  language,  apparel,  or  customs,  should 
forfeit  all  his  lands  and  tenements : — that  to  adopt  or  submit  io 
the  Brehon  law  was  treason  that  without  the  permission  of 
the  government,  the  English  should  not  make  war  upon  the 
natives: — that  the  English  should  not  permit  the  Irish  to 
pasture  or  graze  upon  their  lands,  nor  admit  them  to  any  ec- 
clesiastical benefices  or  religious  bouses,  nor  entertain  their 
minstrels,  rhymers,  or  news-tellers.  There  were  also  enactments 
against  the  oppressive  tax  ofcoyne  and  livery;  against  the  im- 
proper use  made  of  royal  franchises  and  liberties  in  allowing 
them  to  be  sanctuaries  for  malefactors,  and  one  or  two  other 
such  manifest  abuses. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  cruel  and 
iniquitous  spirit  of  some  of  these  items.  While  all  or  (he  lower 
classes  of  Irish  are  prohibited  from  pasturage  within  the  Eng- 
lish limits, — almost  the  only  employment  which  the  backward 
state  of  their  agriculture  then  afforded, — all  the  better  ranks  are 
entirely  excluded  from  that  great  road  to  wealth  and  honour, 
the  church ;  and  thus  both  classes  are  alike  subjected  to  one 
common  ban  of  exclusion  and  proscription,  as  if  wholly  un- 
worthy to  live  or  consort  with  their  fellow  men. 

Such  arbitrary  measures  are,  in  general,  for  the  time,  effi- 
cacious, whatever  reaction  their  insolent  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  justice  must  ultimately  provoke.  Combined  with 
the  presence  of  the  royal  governor,  so  calming  an  effect  did  this 
rigorous  statute  produce,  that  from  thenceforth  the  king's  writ 
ran  in  Ulster  and  Connaught,  and  the  revenues  of  both  those 
provinces  were  regularly  accounted  for  in  the  exchequer.* 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  long  reign,  there  occur 
few  events  deserving  of  more  than  a  cursory  notice.  After 
closing,  satisfactorily,  the  session  of  his  parliament,  the  duke  of 
Clarence  returned  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
by  Gerald  earl  of  Desmond,  called,  from  his  skill  in  writing 
verses,  the  Poet,  who,  in  the  year  1369,  gave  place  to  sir  Wil- 
>  n.  liam  de  Windsor.  During  the  government  of  this  lord  licu- 
jm  tenant,— -or  custos,  as  we  find  him  styled,— the  unusual 
tranquillity  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed  was  suddenly 

was  llic  great  object  of  the  English  legislators  to  intercept  and  prevent.    The  warm- 
heartedness, however,  of  the  people  they  had  to  deal  with,  baffled,  in  this,  as  »» 
many  other  such  antisocial  schemes,  all  their  unnatural  contrivances.  M  Fostertng, 
says  Davies,  "hath  always  been  a  stronger  alliance  than  blood;  and  the  fostci- 
cbildren  do  love  and  are  beloved  of  their  foster-fathers  and  their  sept  more  thnn  of 
their  own  natural  pareuts  and  kindred ;  and  do  participate  of  their  means  morn 
frankly,  and  do  adhere  unto  them  in  all  fortunes,  with  more  affection  and  constancy 
♦  Cox-Davies 
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interrupted  by  a  rising  of  the  OTooles  and  other  rebels  of 
Leinster.  Having  attacked  them  with  complete  success,  De 
Windsor  was  following  up  his  advantage,  when  suddenly  he 
found  his  attention  called  away  to  another  quarter,  by  an  event, 
distressing  alike  both  on  public  and  private  grounds.  A  san- 
guinary affray  had  just  taken  place  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
near  the  monastery  of  Mayo,  in  which  O'Connor  and  O'Brian, 
getting  the  better  of  their  English  antagonists,  had  slain  the  earl  • 
of  Desmond,  and  taken  John  Fitz-Nicholas,  lord  of  Kerry,  and 
the  lord  Thomas  Fitz-John,  prisoners.4  No  time,  therefore, 
was  to  be  lost  in  marching  to  the  defence  of  Munster ;  and  the  1370. 
lord  lieutenant,  by  a  prompt  and  decisive  movement,  prevented 
any  further  spread  of  the  revolt. 

Some  arbitrary  acts  are  recorded  of  this  chief  governor, 
which  deserve  notice,  as  being  characteristic  of  those  times. 
In  the  year  1370,  when  a  parliament  was  held  by  him  in 
Dublin,  the  two  knights  elected  for  Louth  county  were  cast  into 
prison  by  him  for  refusing  to  grant  a  subsidy ;  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  having  convoked  a  parliament  at  Baldoyle,  a  place 
where  there  were  no  buildings  except  a  small  chapel,  he  as- 
signed as  his  reason  for  this  inconvenient  arrangement,  that  the 
commons,  finding  themselves  so  ill  lodged  and  entertained  in 
that  town,  would  be  the  sooner  disposed  to  grant  the 


The  trite  and  true  maxim,  that  "  moral  wrong  brings  with  it 
its  own  punishment,"  needs  no  more  striking  illustration  than 
the  page  of  Irish  history  furnishes,  in  all  that  hideous  harvest  of 
hate  and  revolt  which  the  English  satraps  of  Ireland  were  now 
reaping  as  the  natural  product  of  their  own  rapacity  and 
misrule.  Even  in  those  objects  of  which  the  attainment  de- 
pends, in  general,  on  mere  force,  so  completely  had  their 
grasping  views  been  hitherto  baffled,  that  of  all  the  fruits  of  their  ~ 
boasted  M  conquest,"  there  remained  subject  to  them,  at  the  lime  Jgl 
we  are  now  treating  of,  only  the  four  shires  of  the  English  Pale ;  % 
— all  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  including  as  well  their  Anglo- 
Irish  as  their  native  population,  having  fallen  away  from  the 
crown  of  England.§    A  proof  of  the  progress  made  by  t!ie 

*  Holinsbed — Anno).  Hibern — MacGeoghcgan.  According  to  Lodge  and  Lynch, 
Gerald,  the  fourth  earl  of  Desmond,  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  the 
period  assigned  by  the  chronicler*  for  bis  murder. 

f  Lynch  {Legislative  Institutions,  etc.),  who  cites  as  his  authority,  Original 
Inquisitions  in  the  Tower'of  ljondon. 

i  It  seems  by  no  means  certain  at  what  period  the  territory  occupied  by  the 
English  colonies  began  to  be  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  M  the  Pale;"  but 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  hare  been  about  the  time  we  are  now  approaching. 

§  Havies. 
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?373  ^r*sn  "  re^e'8»M  83  were  styled*  in  recovering  their  own 
'  patrimonial  lands,  is  afforded  in  a  writ  issued  at  this  time  by  the 
king,  in  consequence  of  a  petition  addressed  to  bim  by  the 
English  settlers,  praying  for  relief  from  the  payment  of  scutage 
"  on  all  those  lands  of  which  the  Irish  enemy  had  despoiled 
them."* 

In  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  the  office  of  chief  governor, 
however  alluring  it  might  have  been  in  the  Crst  palmy  days  of 
plunder  and  usurpation,  had  now  become  so  arduous  and  un- 
desirable a  post,  tbat  sir  Richard  Pembridge,  one  of  the  king's 
servants,  and  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  on  being  ordered  to 
go  over  to  Ireland  as  lord-justice,  positively  refused.  Nor  was 
his  refusal,  however  ungracious,  adjudged  to  be  illegal;  it  being 
held  that  even  so  high  an  appointment,  in  Ireland,  was  no  belter 
than  an  honourable  exile,  and  that  no  man  could  be  forced  by 
law  to  abandon  his  country,  except  in  the  case  of  abjuration  for 

r#4  k'ony» or  by  act  °^  Paruament't  The  king  sent  over,  therefore, 
'  in  his  stead,  sir  William  de  Windsor,  already  once  before  lord 
lieutenant,  who  undertook  to  carry  on  the  government  for 
1 1,213/.  6*.  Sd.  per  annum, — a  sum  exceeding  (says  sir  John 
Davies)  the  whole  revenue  of  the  realm  of  Ireland,  which  did 
not  at  that  time  amount  to  10,000/.  annually,  "  even  though  the 
medium,"  he  adds, 44  be  taken  from  the  best  seven  years  during 
this  long  reign."  By  De  Windsor  an  order  was  obtained  from 
the  king  and  council,  that  all  those  who  had  lands  in  Ireland 
should  repair  thither  without  delay,  or  else  send  in  their  place 
men  competent  to  defend  the  country,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 
their  estates.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  this  preparation, 
so  little,  had  the  government  of  that  kingdom  to  do  with  the 
Irish  people,  that,  according  to  De  Windsor's  own  confession, 
he  had  never,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  service  there,  been 
able  to  get  access  to  the  natives,  or  even  discover  their  secluded 
places  of  abode. 

1376  The  successor  of  De  Windsor  in  the  office  of  lord  justice  was 
James,  the  second  earl  of  Ormond,  under  whom  a  parliament 
was  called  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  government,  but 
refused  to  grant  the  supplies.  In  this  emergency  writs  were 
issued  to  the  bishops  and  the  commons,  requiring  them  to 
choose  representatives  to  be  sent  to  the  parliament  of  England,^ 

♦  Close,  Roll  46  Ed.  HI.   See  Prynne,  302.  t  Cox. 

$  Prynne,  p.  306.  According  to  Prynne,  it  was  not  to  the  Parliament,  but  to  the 
king's  council,  that  them;  representatives,  or  rather  commissioners,  were  summoned, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Scottish  M  Community"  elected  commissioners  to  repair 
to  England  in  the  thirty -third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1. — See  Ryley,  Plant. 
Parliament,  p.  242 ,243. 
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— there  to  treat,  consult,  and  agree  with  the  king  and  his  couneil 
oq  the  measures  necessary  for  the  support  and  safety  of  the 
government  of  Ireland.  In  complying,  reluctantly,  with  this 
order  of  the  crown,  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons  declare 
that,  according  to  the  rights,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  land  of 
Ireland,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  thereof,  they  never  had 
been  bound  to  elect  or  send  any  persons  out  of  the  said  land  to 
parliaments  or  councils  held  in  England,  for  any  such  purposes 
as  the  writ  requires/ 

The  same  sort  of  struggle  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
judicatures, 'as  had  been  maintained  so  long  in  England,  and 
the  same  unceasing  demands  and  exactions  on  the  part  of  the 
pope,  under  the  various  forms  of  Peter's  pence,  first  fruits,  and 
other  such  papal  taxes,  j*  were  experienced  likewise,  during  this 
century,  in  Ireland.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  we  Gnd  the 
pope's  nuncio,  master  Stephen,  sent  to  demand  of  both  clergy 
and  laity,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  no  less  than  a  tenth 
of  all  their  moveables,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  struggle  his 
holiness  was  then  engaged  in  with  the  emperor  Frederick  4 
and,  at  different  intervals  during  the  same  reign,  two  other 
papal  legates,  Petrus  de  Supino  and  Johannes  Rufus,  extorted 
from  Ireland  the  value  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  land,  and 
sums  of  money  amounting  to  7500  marks.J  In  the  time  of  De 
Londres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  so  daring  had  been  the  en- 
croachments of  the  spiritual  authority,  that  the  king,  notwith- 
standing that  prelate's  high  character  and  services,  was  forced 
to  issue  a  writ,  reprehending  strongly  his  conduct,  and  threat- 
ening measures  still  more  severe,  should  he  persist  in  such 
practices.** 

What  with  the  exactions,  indeed,  of  the  pope's  agents  on  one 
side,  and  the  frequent  and  pressing  demands  of  the  crown  on 
the  other,  the  laity  of  both  kingdoms  were  allowed  little  rest 
from  extortion.  The  ready  aid,  too,  which  these  great  drainers 

*  A  similar  case  occurred  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Edward  I.,  when  persons 
were  elected  by  the  respective  counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  in  Ireland, — whether 
as  members  of  parliament  or  commissioners,  is  a  point  disputed, — to  repair  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  respecting  Irish  affairs.  It  is  allowed  iudeed, 
by  Molyneux,— rnther  injuriously  to  his  general  argument, — that  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards,  representaiives  from  Ireland  cunte  over  to 
sit  in  the  English  parliament. 

j  For  an  account  of  these  different  taxes,  sec  Lingard,  Hist,  of  England,  chap, 
xix.  w  In  the  obstinacy,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  w  with  which  the  court  of  Rome  urged 
the  exercise  of  these  obnoxious  claims,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  traces  of  that 
political  wisdom  for  which  it  has  been  celebrated.  Its  conduct  tended  to  loosen  the 
ties  which  bound  the  people  to  the  head  of  their  church,  to  nourish  a  spirit  of  op- 
position to  his  authority,  and  to  create  a  willingness  to  listen  to  the  declamations  and 
adopt  the  opinions  of  religious  innovators." 

t  Mathew  Paris.  483.  $  Ibid.  961. 

,   •  *  Hare  — D'Alton's  Memoir*  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin 

II.  Ih 
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of  the  public  purse  generally  lent  to  each  other's  fiscal  enter- 
prises, rendered  their  hold  on  its  contents  more  stringent  and 
sure.  Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
the  pope  made  a  grant  to  that  king  of  the  tenth  of  all  eccle- 
siastical revenues  in  Ireland,  and  this  was  followed  soon  after  by 
a  grant  of  a  fifteenth  from  the  temporally.* 

An  event  which  occurred  inthe  nineteenth  year  of  Ed  ward  III., 
shows  to  what  aspiring  heights,  even  under  a  prince  so  powerful, 
the  haughty  churchmen  of  this  period  carried  the  pretensions  of 
their  order.  The  kiog  had  obtained  a  vote  from  parliament,  for 
the  grant  of  a  subsidy,  to  be  levied  on  church  lands,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  the  laity.  But  the  archbishop  of  Cashel,  Ralph 
Kelly,  a  native  of  Ireland,  resolved  to  oppose  the  levying  of  this 
subsidy  wfthin  his  province ;  and,  being  supported  by  his  suf- 
fragans of  Limerick,  Emly,  and  Lismore,  issued  a  decree  that 
all  beneficed  clergymen  who  contributed  to  this  subsidy  should, 
by  the  very  act,  be  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  future  preferment  within  that  province.  Such  of 
their  lay  tenants,  also,  as  contributed,  were  to  be  excommu- 
nicated, and  their  descendants,  to  the  third  generation,  excluded 
from  holy  orders.  To  give  more  solemnity  to  these  decrees, 
the  archbishop,  attended  by  the  other  prelates,  and  all  dressed 
in  their  pontifical  robes,  presented  themselves  in  the  streets  of 
Clonmell,  and  there  solemnly  pronounced  an  excommunication 
upon  the  king's  commissioner  of  revenue,  and  upon  all  persons 
concerned  in  advising,  contributing  to,  or  levying  the  subsidy.f 

For  this  daring  conduct,  informations  were  exhibited  against 
the  prelates ;  who  pleaded,  in  their  defence,  Magna  Chartay — 
by  which  it  was  provided,  they  said,  that  the  church  should  be 
free,  and  that  all  who  violated  its  immunities  should  be  punished 
with  excommunication.  The  cause  was  given  against  the  arch- 
bishop and  his  confederates;  but  these  sturdy  lords  refused  to 
appear  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and,  as  there  occurs  no  further 
mention  of  the  transaction,  obtained,  in  the  end,  we  may  con- 
clude, a  virtual  triumph. 

Much  of  the  opposition  thus  shown  to  the  government  by  the 
Irish  clergy,  proceeded,  doubtless,  from  political  divisions  within 
the  church  itself;— as,  even  at  that  period,  when  all  were  of 
one  faith,  the  church  of  the  government  and  the  church  of  the 
people,  in  Ireland,  were  almost  as  much  separated  from  each 
other  by  difference  in  race,  language,  political  feeling,  and  even 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  as  they  have  been,  at  any  period  since, 

*  Cox.  t  VV«w  — -D'AIuhl 
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hy  difference  in  creeds.  The  attempt  made  by  the  synod  of 
Cashel,  in  that  year,  to  assimilate  the  Irish  church,  in  its  rites 
and  discipline,  to  that  of  Eogland,  entirely  Tailed  of  its  object; 
and  the  native  clergy  and  people  continued  to  follow  their  own 
ecclesiastical  rules,  as  if  the  decrees  of  that  memorable  synod 
had  never  been  issued/  Disheartening  as  may  be  some  of  the 
conclusions  too  plainly  deducible  from  this  fact,  it  clearly  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  church,  in  that 
kingdom,  was  not  the  first  or  sole  cause  of  the  bitter  hostility 
between  its  two  races. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Edward  that  a  university 
was,  for  the  first  time,  founded  within  the  city  of  Dublin. +  A 
bull  had  been  obtained  for  this  object,  from  pope  Clement  V., 
by  John  Lech,  archbishop  of  Dublin;  and  the  task  of  carrying  it 
into  effect  devolved  upon  his  successor,  Alexander  de  Bicknor, 
by  whom  statutes  for  the  government  of  the  university  were 
established.^  To  all  students  frequenting  this  university,  which 
was  founded  in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  protection  was  extended 
by  Edward  111.;$  and  in  the  year  1364,  his  spn  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Cla  rence,  granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter  an  acre  of  land 
at  Stachallane,  and  the  advowson  of  the  church,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  ten  marks  a-year  to  a  person  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augustine,  to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  divinity  in  the  scho- 
lars* room.** 

An  ordinance  passed  by  the  English  parliament,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  this  reign,  "  that  there  should  be  one  and  the  same  law 
for  the  Irish  and  the  English,"  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
once  interesting  controversy  with  which  Molyneux,  the  friend 
of  Locke,  connected  his  name.  There  is  also  another  inquiry 
bearing  upon  the  same  question,  which  has  no  less  divided  our 
historical  antiquaries, — namely,  at  what  period  Ireland  began 
to  have  a  parliament  of  her  own ;  and  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  best  authorities,  that,  until  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
all  the  deliberative  meetings  held  in  that  kingdom,  by  what- 

*  LanigaiL  f  Ware's  Antiquities,  chap,  xxxvii.  sect.  3. 

X  One  of  the  rules  laid  down!  for  the  government  of  this  projected  seminary  would 
be  thought,*  at  the  present  day,  rather  startlingly  liberal : — u  VVc  ordaiu,  also,  that 
we  and  our  successors  may  choose  a  secular  regent  iu  divinity,  of  any  order  of  worship 
or  religion  whatsoever  (Je  quacumque  religion e),  who  may  actually  read  lecture 
on  the  Bible,  in  our  church  of  St.  Patrick,  without  any  contradiction  or  calumny 
from  any  person  whatsoever." 

§  The  king,  in  granting  the  desired  protection,  declares  strongly  his  sen^e  of  the 
benefit  of  such  studies;  adding  that,  by  those  who  most  cultivate  them,  morality 
and  virtue  are  most  cherished,  and  peace  in  the  land  best  pruned  —  Patent  Roll. 
32  Ed  IU. 

"  History  and  Antiquities  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  by  William  Mom  k  Mau>« 
— ainokl  valuable  contribution  to  our  ;oiti<j<ian.ni  liu  r.Unn;^ 
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soever  name  they  may  have  been  called ,  were  rather  general 
assemblies  of  the  great  men,  than,  properly,  parliaments.* 
That  they  were  sometimes  considerable  in  numbers,  as  well  as 
in  rank,  appears  from  a  parliament  of  this  description,  held  in 
the  year  1 302,  at  which  were  present  no  less  than  156  persons; 
and  in  the  following  reign,  a  general  assembly,  or  parliament, 
was  convened,  which,  in  addition  to  all  the  English  nobility  in 
Ireland,  included  likewise  the  four  archbishops,  ten  bishops,  the 
abbot  of  St.  Thomas,  the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Dublin.  There  were  likewise  present,  on  this 
occasion,  several  great  Irish  lords,  among  whom  are  the  follow- 
ing, and  thus  designated, — O'Hanlon,  duke  of  Oriel,  ODonell, 
duke  of  Tyrconnel,  O'Neill,  duke  of  Tyrone. 

Until  (he  period  when  regular  parliaments  began  to  be  held 
in  Ireland,  it  was  usual  to  transmit  thither,  from  time  to  time,  the 
laws  made  by  the  English  legislature,  to  be  there  proclaimed, 
in  rolled,  and  executed,  as  laws  also  of  Ireland;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  what  was  then  styled  a  parliament  in  that 
kingdom,  was  no  more  than  the  summoning  of  the  great  men 
of  the  realm  together,  reading  over  to  them  the  law  or  laws 
transmitted  from  England,  and  enjoining  that  they  should  obey 
them. | 

Among  the  last  notices,  respecting  Ireland,  that  occur  in  the 
records  of  this  reign,  a  curious  entry  in  the  Issue  Roll  for  the 
year  1 376  may  for  its  quiet  significance  deserve  to  be  noticed : 
— Richard  Dere  and  William  Stapolyn  came  over  to  England 
to  inform  the  king  how  very  badly  Ireland  was  governed.  The 
king  ordered  them  to  be  paid  ten  pounds  for  their  trouble.:): 

*  Speech  of  sir  John  Da  ties,  when  speaker  of  the  Irish  Hoiue  of  Common*,  pub- 
lished by  I, eland,  vul.  ii.  Appendix. 

The  mandate  issued  by  Henry  III.,  in  transmitting  to  his  Irish  deputy,  Richard 
de  Burgh,  the  laws  and  charter  of  king  John,  shows  how  simple  was,  at  that  time, 
the  process  by  which  English  statutes  were  made  binding  upon  Irelaud : — u  Mandamus 
vobis  firmiter  precipienles,  quatcnus  certa  die  et  loco  facialis  venire  coram  yobis 
nrchiepiscopos,  episcopos,  abbates,  priores,  comites  et  barones  milites  et  libere 
tenentes,  et  bnllivos  siugulorum  comilatuum,  et  coram  eis  publice  legi  facialis 
Carta  in  domini  J  Regis  patris  nostri  ....  et  pnrcipiatis  eis  ex  parte  nostra, 
quod  leges  illas  et  consuetudines  in  Carta  pnedicta  coatentas  de  ca*tero  firmiter 
teneant  et  observer^"— Cio$0  Roll,  12  Hen.  III. 

t  Iww  of  the  Exchequer. 
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Council  of  Regency  during  the  King's  Minority — Act  against  Absentees. — Com- 
mission of  Sir  Nicholas  Dagworth.— Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  appointed 
)»rd  Lieutenant — succeeded  by  his  Son,  Roger  Mortimer.— Government  of  Philip 
DeCourteuay,  the  King's  Cousin — his  Oppressions  and  Exactions— .-is  dispossessed 
of  his  Office,  and  punished. — The  Kinu's  Favourite,  Robert  De  Vere — is  created 
successively  Marquis  of  Dublin  and  Duke  of  Ireland— is  invested  by  the  King 
with  the  Sovereignty  of  Ireland — ends  his  Days  in  Misery  at  Lou  vain. — Duke 
of  Gloucester  accepts  the  Office  of  Lord  Lientenant — his  Departure  counter- 
manded.— The  King  resolves  on  an  Expedition  to  Ireland — his  supposed  Motives 
for  this  Step.— Submission  of  the  Irish  Chieftains — the  King  entertains  them  in 
Dublin— confers  on  them  the  Honour  of  Knighthood— Salutary  Reforms  com- 
menced and  projected  by  him — is  obliged  to  return  to  England — commit*  tke 
Government  to  the  young  Earl  of  March. — Revolt  of  the  Irish  Chieftains  on  the 
King's  Departure  —The  Karl  of  March  slain  in  a  Battle  with  the  Natives.— The 
King  resolves  on  another  Expedition  to  Ireland— is  accompanied  by  joung  Heury 
of  Monmouth,  afterwards  Henry  V. — Difficulties  encountered  by  the  Royal  Army. 

'   — MacMorough  refuses  to  make  Submission. — The  Army  distressed  for  Provisions. 

,  —Unsuccessful  parley  with  MacMorough.-^-The  King  retreats  to  Dublin— receives 
Intelligence  of  the  Landing  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke— embarks  with  his  Army  for 
MUford  Haven. 

The  intention  expressed,  in  a  preceding  chapter  of  this  work, 
to  pass  rapidly  over  the  reigns  of  the  first  English  kings  of  Ire- 
land, it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  accomplish.  Though 
wanting  in  almost  every  quality  that  lends  grace  and  glory  to 
history,  tVis  period  of  my  narrative,  1  found,  could  hardly  be  thus 
despatched  without  doing  injustice  to  the  demands  of  the  subject 
It  was,  in  fact,  in  these  very  times,  and  more  especially  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  the  foundations  were  laid  of  that 
monstrous  system  of  misgovernment  io  Ireland,  to  which  no 
parallel  exists  in  the  history  of  the  whole  civilised  world ; — 
its  dark  and  towering  iniquity  having  projected  its  shadow  so 
far  forward  as  even  to  the  times  immediately  bordering  upon 
our  own. 

Enough,  however,  has,  I  trust,  been  related  of  these  few 
eventful  reigns,  to  convey  a  clear  notion  of  the  spirit  of  the  law 
and  its  administration  during  that  period,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  that  spirit;  and  likewise 


tyranny,  so  is  it  possible  for  enormous  tyranny  to  exist  without 
any  real  power. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  the  crown  devolved,  without  i»7. 
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question  or  contest,  to  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  son  and  heir  of 
the  Black  Prince ;  and  the  young  king  being  then  but  in  his  ele- 
venth year,  a  council  of  regency  was  chosen,  "  in  aid  of  the 
chancellor  and  treasurer,"  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  minority  of  the  king.* 
A  n     The  first  measure  relating  to  Ireland,  which  demands  our 
i»79  attention,  during  this  reign,  was  an  act  or  ordinance  against 
absenteeism, — one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  most  permanent  of 
the  many  grievances  attendant  on  that  country's  anomalous 
position.    By  this  measure, — the  first  ever  enacted  on  the 
subject,  f  and  passed  by  the  parliament  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  petition  from  Ireland, — it  was  ordained  that  all  who 
possessed  lands,  rents,  or  offices  in  that  kingdom  should  forth- 
with repair  thither  and  become  residents,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  and  defending  them;  or,  in  case  they  could  allege  any 
sufficient  cause  for. their  absence,  they  were  then  to  send,  or 
find  in  that  country,  responsible  persons  to  act  as  their  deputies, 
and  defend  their  possessions;  otherwise  two  thirds  of  their  Irish 
revenues  were  to  be  contributed  by  them  towards  that  object. 
Some  exceptions'were  made  to  this  law  in  favour  of  persons  in 
the  king's  service,  of  students  in  the  universities,  and  of  those 
absent  for  reasonable  causes,  by  special  licence  under  the  great 
seal  of  England  ;  from  all  of  whom  there  was  only  required,  for 
the  defence  of  the  land,  one  third  of  the  yearly  profits  of  their 
estates.  Another  step  taken  with  a  view  to  reformation,  was  the 
appointment  of  sir  Nicholas  Dagworih  to  proceed  to  Ireland, 
furnished  with  instructions  and  powers  to  survey  the  posses- 
sions of  the  crown,  and  call  to  account  the  officers  of  the  Irish 
revenue.^ 

About  the  same  time  leave  was  granted  by  the  king,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  petition  to  that  effect,  for  a  free  trade  in  "  wines 
and  other  merchandises,"  between  Ireland  and  Porlugal.§ 

In  the  third  year  of  Richard's  reign,  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March  and  Ulster,  and  son  to  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  was 
sent  over  to  Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant;  and,  about  tbe  same 
time,  a  number  of  French  and  Spanish  galleys,  which  had  done 
much  mischief  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  having  been  driven  by 
the  English  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Kinsale,  were  there  at- 

*  I. inward. 

+  M  Then  vita  the  6r*t  statdte  mode  against  absentee*."— Davits.  ,  . 

t  Oa*ies.— According  to  an  entry  in  the  Issue  Roll  of  this  year,  tlie  nuonou  ol 
Dagworth  was  w  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  concerning  the  esilate  and  government 
of  the  land ;  and.  also,  of  the  estate,  conduct,  and  condition  of  the  men  at  arms, 
nrchers,  and  others  dwelling  there,  at  the  king's  charge  for  the  protection  of  itu* 
land."—  Pell  Records. 

$  Hat.  Koll.aitic  II  -Prinne,3(«. 
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tacked,  with  much  bravery,  by  a  combined  force  of  English  and 
Irish,  and  sustained  a  complete  defeat;  their  chief  captains  were 
all  taken,*  400  of  the  sailors  slain,  and  a  great  number  of  their 
barges  captured. 

On  the  death  of  the  earl  of  March,  j*  in  the  second  year  of 
his  government,  the  prelates,  magnates,  and  commons  of  the 
realm  were  immediately  summoned  to  meet  at  Cork  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  worthy  successor  to  the  vacant  office;^  faft 
and  the  choice  falling  unanimously  upon  John  Colton,  then 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  this  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  who  be- 
came afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  lord  justice.  He  remained,  however,  but  a  few  weeks  in 
this  station,  being  succeeded,  towards  the  end  of  January,  by 
the  young  Roger  earl  of  March,  son  of  the  former  lord  lieu- 
tenant ;  and,  this  prince  being  still  under  age,  the  affairs  of  the  138* 
realm  were  administered,  in  his  name,  by  his  guardian  and 
uncle,  Thomas  Mortimer;  so  that,  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
England,  the  executive  power  of  the  realm  was,  at  this  time,  in 
tutelage. 

The  laudable  desire  evinced  by  the  council  of  regency,  at  the 
outset  of  Richard's  reign,  for  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  Irish  affairs,  and  a  vigorous  reform  of  the  abuses 
prevailing  in  all  its  departments,  was  now  further  shown  by  the 
firmness  of  their  measures  against  Philip  de  Courtenay,  cousin 
of  the  king,  who  had  succeeded  the  young  earl  of  March  as  lord  1383. 
lieutenant.  Being  the  possessor  of  a  considerable  estate  in  the 
country,  be  was  thought  to  be  therefore  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
office;  and,  by  special  favour,  a  grant  was  made  to  him  of  this 
high  post  for  the  space  often  years.  Presuming,  doubtless,  on 
this  long  tenure  of  power,  he  conducted  himself  with  such  utter 
disregard  to  law  and  justice,^  that,  by  order  of  the  English 
authorities,  he  was  taken  iuto  oustody,  while  in  the  exercise  of 
his  vice-regal  functions,  and  not  only  dispossessed  of  his  high 

*  MVirtute  et  animositate  Angjicorum  et  Hibernicorum  capti  Mint  duces  eorum." 
— Wokingham.  The  particulars  of  this  action,  as  given  by  Walsingham,  may  be 
found  translated  ia  Holinshed.    See  also  Smith,  History  of  Cork,  book  ii.  chap.  3. 

f  This  lord  went  to  the  trouble  of  having  some  oaks  transported  to  Ireland  from 
his  woods  iu  Monmouthshire,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  bridge  over  the  river 
Banne,  u  juxta  villam  de  Kolleroth. "—Priorat.  de rYigmore.  Monast.  Anglican. 
He  also  supplied  the  monastery  of  Wigmore,  to  which  he  was  much  attached,  with 
oxen,  cows,  sea  fish,  8cc.  from  Ireland,  as  well  as  a  share  of  the  plunder  acquired  by 
him  iu  his  military  capacity  in  that  country, — "  militari  fort  una  sibi  in  prsedam  ce- 
dentia." — Priorat.  de  Wiamore. 

i  Pa*.  Roll, ,6  Ric.  II.— Iu  his  History  of  the  Bishops,  Ware  incorrectly  represents 
( Vilion  as  having  been  appointed  lord  justice  thp  day  after  the  earl  of  March  s  death, 
wholly  omitting  the  important  point  of  the  summoning  of  a  parliament  for  his  election. 
There  must  have  intervened  nearly  a  fortuight  before  his  appointment  tolthe  nflic*. 

9  Rymer,  torn.  vi.  p.  601. 
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office,  but  severely  punished  for  ibe  oppressions  and  gross  ex- 
actions of  which  he  had  been  guilty/ 

The  direct  agency,  however,  of  the  youthful  monarch,  was 
now  beginning  to  make  itself  fell  in  the  public  councils;  and  that 
fatal  mixture  in  his  character,  of  vehement  self-will  and  passion, 
with  but  a  limited  share  of  judgment,  which  led  ultimately  to  his 
ruin,  was  now  shown  in  the  favours  showered  by  him  on  his 
young  favourite,  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  whom  he 
created  successively  marquis  of  Dublin  and  duke  of  Ireland,  and 
»  bestowed  on  him  the  entire  sovereignty  of  that  kingdom  during 
his  life,  to  be  held  by  him  as  fully  and"  perfectly  as  by  Richard 
himself,  or  any  of  his  royal  progenitors-!  That  the  transfer, 
thus,  of  an  ancient  and  once  independent  kingdom,  should  have 
been  treated  as  a  matter  of  child's  play  between  a  young  king 
and  his  youthful  minion,  can  hardly  be  a  subject  of  much  won- 
der ;  but  the  solemn  sanction  of  an  act  so  puerile,  and,  moreover, 
illegal,  by  the  grave  prelates,  peers,  and  commons  of  an  English 
parliament,  only  shows  how  unscrupulous  may  be  the  decisions 
of  a  large  body  of  councillors  acting  in  concert,  and  under  a  res- 
ponsibility scarce  felt,  from  being  divided  among  so  many.  This 
parliament,  also,  with  the  view,  doubtless,  of  ridding  themselves 
of  the  favourite's  presence,  allotted  the  sum  of  30,000^  marks 
for  his  intended  expedition  to  his  new  kingdom,  besides  a  force 
of  500  men-at-arms,  and  1000  archers. 

Accompanied  by  Richard  himself,  De  Vere  proceeded  as  far 
as  Wales  on  his  way  to  Ireland;  but  there  the  monarch,  either 
unwilling  to  part  with  his  favourite,  or  seeing  other  emergencies 
arise  in  which  his  aid  would  be  required,  abandoned  the  in- 
tention of  sending  him  to  Ireland,  and  appointed  sir  John  Stanley 
to  be  lord  deputy  of  that  realm.  While  Stanley  held  this  office, 
the  great  northern  chieftain,  O'Neill,  and  his  sons,  sent  in  their 
submission  to  the  government  in  writing,  renounced  all  claim  to 
the  bonaght§  of  Ulster,  and  gave  oaths  and  hostages  for  their 
future  allegiance. 

*  Daries.— In  the  Ivsuc  Roil  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  thin  reign,  we  find  entries  of 
payments  made  to  sir  Philip  Courtenay,  in  recompense  of  damage  done  to  his  good* 
»ud  chattels  by  the  officers  of  Robert  de  Vere,  from  which  it  would  appear  that,  of 
the  two  personaffes,  Courtenay  was  much  the  more  injured.— See  h$ue$  <ff  the  Ex- 
chequer, edited  by  Edward  Devon. 

f  44  Adeo  plcne,  intcgre  et  perfecte,  sicut  no*  ca  tcnu<mus  et  habuimus,  tenneront 
t  t  habucrunt  progenitorum  nostrorum  aJiqui  "  8tc.  For  the  letters  patent  granting 
lo  this  young  lord  the  title  of  Marquw  of  Dublin,  the  coat  of  arms,  azure,  wuh  three 
golden  crowns,  &c„  see  Prynne,  p.  87. 

t  The  sura  allotted  for  this  purpose  was  a  debt  to  the  amount  of  80,000  marks 
due  from  the  king  of  France. 

$  Bonar/ht  was  an  exaction  imposed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  soldiers.  "There  were"  says  Harris,  "two  sorts  of  this  imp^'""11- 
tit.  BonayhUur,  which  was  free  quarter  at  discretion,  and  Uonaght-beg,  which  «« 
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Oo  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Ireland,  who  ended  his  days  in 
exile  and  misery  at  Louvain,  James,  the  third  earl  of  Ormond,  a  ». 
was  made  lord  justice;  and  in  a  sharp  action  fought  by  him  with  l3W' 
some  Irish  septs  at  a  place  called  Tascoffin  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  slew  600  of  their  force/ 

Though  of  such  details  as  would  afford  any  insight  into  the 
internal  state  of  the  country,  the  records  of  this  period  are  even 
more  than  usually  barren,  the  single  fact  that,  in  almost  every 
parliament  held  in  England  during  this  reign,  the  king  applied 
for  aid  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Ireland,  sufficiently  shows  the  sort 
of  relationship  in  which,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, the  rulers  and  the  ruled  of  that  land  still  continued  to 
stand  towards  each  other.    When  such  was  the  habitual  con- 
dition of  the  country,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  laws  to 
compel  people  to  reside  in  it  should  be  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  statute  book ;  or  that  neither  by  these  laws,  nor  by  their  own 
stake  in  the  soil,  could  land  proprietors  be  brought  to  remain  on 
their  Irish  estates.    To  so  great  an  extent  did  this  abuse  prevail 
in  the  first  years  of  the  present  reign,  that  the  province  of  the 
Pale  was  left  nearly  depopulated  by  the  great  concourse  of 
Irish  landholders  into  England;  and  as,  owing  to* this  state  of 
affairs,  the  king's  revenue  had  been  much  reduced,  while  the 
power  and  daring  of  the  Irish  rebels  were  daily  increasing,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  revive  the  law  against  absentees,  and 
to  put  forth  a  proclamation,  requiring  all  persons  whose  homes 
were  in  that  kingdom  to  repair  thither  without  delay. 

The  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  a  prince  who 
combined  in  himself  both  the  high  rank  to  which  the  Irish  were 
supposed  to  be  partial,-]-  and  the  vigour  of  character  fitted  for 
supreme  command,  consented  to  accept  the  office  of  lord  lieu- 
tenant; and  was  already  preparing  to  embark  with  an  army  for 
the  seat  of  his  government,  when  a  royal  order  reached  him,  1393 
countermanding  his  departure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  king's  intention  to  conduct  an  expedition 
into  Ireland  in  person. 

For  the  adoption  of  this  project  so  suddenly  by  Richard, 
various  motives  have  been  conjecturally  assigned,  each  of  them 

a  commutation  for  it  in  money  or  provision*,  according  to  agreement  with  the  lord.*' 
-Harm's  Ware,  Antiq.  chap.  1*" 
•  Cox. 

t  Walsingham  — MAJ1  the  Irishry,"  Mja  Daviet, "  were  ready  to  submit  them- 
selves before  his  coming;  so  much  the  very  name  of  a  great  personage,  especially 
a  prince  of  the  blood,  did  ever  prevail  with  this  people."  The  government  of 
Ireland  was  again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  offered  to  Gloucester;  but  he  declined 
accepting  it,  saying,  that  Ireland  was  a  country  in  which  he  could  reap  neither 
wealth  nor  glory. 
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likely  enough  to  liave  had  some  share  in  inducing  him  to  form 
his  determination.    Besides  the  natural  hope  that  his  presence 
with  a  large  force  would  do  much  towards  curbing  and  pacifying 
the  Irish,  the  grievous  loss  he  had  lately  sustained  by  the  death 
of  his  consort,  the  "  good"  queen  Anne,  had  cast  a  cloud  over 
his  spirits  which  the  excitement,  it  was  hoped,  of  so  new  and 
stirring  a  scene  would  tend  to  dissipate.    But  among  these  con- 
jectures as  to  his  motive  for  so  sudden  an  enterprise,  none  seems 
more  probable  than  that  which  attributes  it  to  the  mortifying 
repulse  lately  experienced  by  him,  in  his  ambitious  effort  to  be 
elected  emperor  of  Germany.*    On  that  occasion,  when  his 
ambassadors  solicited  for  him  the  imperial  crown,  they  were  told 
that  the  electors  did  not  hold  a  prince  to  be  worthy  of  that 
dignity  who  could  neither  keep  what  his  ancestors  bad  gained  in 
France,  repress  the  insolence  of  his  English  subjects,  nor  reduce 
to  obedience  his  rebellious  vassals  in  Ireland.  This  bitter  taunt, 
which  it  is  not  improbable  may  have  added  a  spur  to  his  present 
enterprise,  was,  as  far  as  it  regarded  Ireland,  perfectly  founded 
in  truth ;  and  not  with  reference  merely  to  its  state  under  Richard 
himself,  but  to  the  condition  of  its  people  throughout  every  reign, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  landing  of  an  English  king  upon  their 
shores. 

How  little  had,  during  that  interval,  been  really  effected 
towards  their  subjection,  is  virtually  acknowledged  in  the  letters 
patent  conveying  Ireland  to  the  royal  favourite,  Robert  de  Vere; 
the  object  of  the  powers  thereby  entrusted  to  him  having  been, 
in  express  terms,  the  '*  conquest"  of  that  land.  For  this  yet 
unaccomplished  purpose,  the  army  now  landed  by  Richard  at 
1394  ^aterford,  which  consisted  of  4000  men-at-arms,  and  30,000 
archers,  might  appear  to  have  been  more  than  a  sufficient  force. 
But  there  hung  a  spell  about  the  44  Isle  of  Destiny,"f  which  con- 
tinued to  bailie  and  put  to  shame  the  arms  and  counsels  of  her 
invaders.  With  such  a  force  to  command  submission,  there 
was  only  wanting  sufficient  wisdom  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
social  improvement,  by  extending  the  protection  of  English  law 
to  the  whole  native  population, and  thus  giving  them  that  interest 
in  the  peace  and  wellbeing  of  the  community  which  a  right  to 
participate  in  all  its  safeguards  and  advantages  is  sure  to  inspire. 
Had  such  a  course  of  policy  been  adopted  by  Richard,  it  is  fair  to 
conclude,  from  the  petitions  addressed  to  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors, as  well  from  large  bodies  of  the  natives  as  from  indi- 
viduals, praying  for  the  benefits  of  (he  English  law,  that  a 

•  Davics  —  f  x  |  Install,  nn  ancient  uam*  of  Ireland. 
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measure  granting  (bis  desired  boon  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
even  enforcing  its  general  acceptance,  would  have  been  hailed 
with  joy  and  thankfulness  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  might  have  abridged,  by  many  centuries,  the  dominion  of 
anarchy  in  that  realm. 

But  such,  unluckily,  was  not  the  policy  which  this  young 
monarch,  though  with  means  so  ample,  and  having,  to  a  certain 
extent,  clear  views  of  his  regal  duty,  was  far-sighted  enough  to 
adopt.  A  merely  outward  show  of  submission  and  allegiance, 
such  as  bad  been  proffered  to  his  progenitors,  John  and  Henry 
II.,  was  all  that  his  superficial  and  hasty  ambition  aimed  at ;  and 
this  the  present  race  of  chieftains  were  fully  as  ready  to  proffer 
and  promise  as  their  ancestors,  and,  it  may  be  added,  with 
quite  as  little  intention  of  adhering  to  their  engagements.  On 
the  first  alarm  of  his  arrival,  at  the  head  of  so  numerous  a 
force, — the  largest  ever  yet  landed  upon  the  Irish  shores, — the 
natives  had  fled  to  those  natural  fastnesses  which  a  country 
intersected  with  woods  and  morasses  afforded  to  them,*  and  so 
were  enabled  to  elude  the  invader's  approach.  But  all  intention 
of  offering  resistance  to  so  powerful  a  force  was  soon  aban- 
doned ;  and,  it  being  understood  that  the  submission  of  the 
chieftains  would  be  graciously  received,  O'Neill,  and  other  lords 
of  Ulster,  met  the  king  at  Drogheda,  and  there  did  homage  and 
swore  fealty  with  the  usual  solemnities, — laying  aside  their 
girdles,  skeins,  and  caps,  and  then  falling  upon  their  knees  at 
his  feet.f 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mowbray,  earl  of  Nottingham  and  lord 
marshal  of  England,  had  been  specially  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  receive  the  homage  and  oaths  of  fealty  of  the  Irish  of 
Leinster.  On  the  open  plain,  at  Balligory,  near  Carlow,  an 
interview  was  held  by  this  lord  with  Art  MacMorough,  the  heir 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Leinster,  and  several  other  southern 
chiefs,^:  who  there  went  through  the  same  ceremonies  of  suh- 

*  "But  I  shewe  you,  byeause  ye  should  kuowe  the  truth,  Ireland  is  on  of  the 
yvell  countreia  of  the  world  to  make  warre  upon,  or  to  bring  under  suhieetion,  for  it 
is  closed  strongely  and  wydvly  with  high  forestes,  and  great  water*  and  mareasbes  and 
places  inhaby  table;  it  is  harde  to  entre  to  do  them  of  the  countrey  aniedomnge;  now 
ye  sbairfynde  no  towne  nor  persone  to  apeke  withal ;  for  the  men  draweto  the  woodea 
and  dwell  in  caves  and  small  cotages,  under  trees,  and  among  busshes  and  hedges, 

lyke  wylde  savage  beestes  For  a  man  of  arms  beyng  never  so  well  horsed, 

and  ron  as  fast  as  he  can,  the  Yrisshemen  wyll  ryn  afote  as  faste  as  he,  and  overtake 
hym.  yea,  and  leape  up  upon  his  horse  behynde  him,  and  drawe  hym  from  his  horse." 
—  Froinart. 

+  l)uvies. 

i  The  names  of  the  chiefs  who  submitted  to  Richard  are  thus  strangely  meta- 
morphosed by  Otterboiirne:-  "Perterriti  eorum  reguli  se  regi  submiserunt,  viz. 
Power,  cum  filio  suo  juxta  Waterford ;  Ocell,  Oueloo,  cum  filio  suo  Abron ;  Mac- 
mourth,  cum  preabvtero,  Powerest,  Oymell,  Dagwith,  dc  Demisin,  et  Arsay."— 
Chronic  Il«<j  Angli*. 
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mission  as  bad  been  performed  in  the  king's  presence,  at  Drog- 
lieda;  after  which  the  lord  marshal  gave  to  each  of  (hem  the 
kiss  of  peace.  They  were  likewise  bound  severally  by  in- 
dentures, and  in  large  penal  ties,  payable  in  the  apostolic  chamber, 
not  only  to  continue  loyal  subjects,  but  to  answer  for  themselves 
and  all  their  swordinen,  that  they  would,  on  a  certain  fixed  day, 
surrender  to  the  king  and  his  successors  all  the  lands  and  pos- 
sessions held  by  them  in  Leinsler,  taking  with  them  only  thejr 
moveable  goods.  They  also  pledged  themselves  to  serve  him 
in  his  wars  against  all  other  Irish.* 

In  return  for  this  total  surrender  of  their  ancient  rights  and 
patrimonies,  they  were  to  be  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  crown, 
and  receive  pensions  during  their  lives,  together  with  the  in- 
heritance of  all  such  territories  as  they  could  seize  from  the 
rebels  in  other  parts  of  the  realm ;  thus  giving  to  these  wretched 
chieftains,  as  a  sort  of  salve  for  the  injuries  perpetrated  on  them- 
selves, full  licence,  and  even  encouragement,  to  inflict  the  same 
enormities  upon  others.  The  pension  of  eighty  marks,  bestowed 
on  MacMorough,  the  captain  of  (he  Cavanaghs,  at  this  time, 
was  continued  to  his  posterity  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Neal  O'Neill,  who,  in  the  letters  addressed  by  him  to  the 
king,f  styles  himself  prince  of  the  Irish  of  Ulster,  was  bound, 
in  the  indenture  agreed  upon  between  them,  not  only  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  crown  of  England,  but  to  restore  to  the  earl  of 
Ulster  the  bonaght,  or  war  tax,  of  that  province,  which  the  fa- 
mily of  the  O'Neills,  it  was  alleged,  had  usurped.  It  appears, 
from  the  inrolments  still  preserved  of  these  different  indentures 
and  submissions,  that  the  number  of  chieftains  who  proffered 
their  homage  and  oaths  of  fidelity,  was  no  less  than  seventy- 
five, — a  fact,  in  itself,  abundantly  showing  what  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion must  have  been  the  country  in  which  such  numbers  of 
rude  and  petty  potentates  contributed  each  his  share  of  des- 
potism and  misrule. 

From  the  correspondence  that  passed  between  Richard  and 
his  council  in  England,  during  this  expedition,  it  is  clear  that 
he  regarded  the  submission  of  O'Neill  and  M'Morough  as  a 
signal  success  gained  by  his  presence ;  while  the  council,  in  re- 
plying to  his  account  of  his  "noble  voyage,"  as  they  style  it, 
return,  like  skilful  courtiers,  an  echo  to  his  own  opinion  of  it. 
In  one  important  respect,  these  letters  reflect  credit  on  the 
monarch's  memory,  as  showing  him  to  have  had  sense  enough 

♦  Cox. 

t  M  Ego  Nelamia  O'Ncil  senior,  tarn  pro  meipfto,  quaro  pro  filiis  meii.  et  tote  na- 
tjoiie  mea,  et  parcotcli*  meis,  et  pro  omnibus  subdnis  mcU,  deveoio  Ugeut  tmtuo 
tester  »  &c.  &c.  1 
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to  discover  that  English  misrule  was  the  main  cause  of  Irish 
revolt,  and  manly  candour  enough  to  acknowledge  so  new  and 
unpopular  an  opinion.  "  There  are,  in  this  our  land,"  he  writes 
from  Dublin,*  44  three  classes  of  persons, — wild  Irish,  or  enemies, 
Irish  rebels,  and  English  subjects;  and,  considering  that  the 
rebels  have  been  made  such  by  wrongs,  and  by  the  want  of  due 
attention  to  their  grievances,  and  that,  if  they  be  not  wisely 
treated,  and  encouraged  by  hopes  of  favour,  they  will  most 
probably  join  themselves  with  our  enemies,  we  think  it  right  to 
grant  them  a  general  pardon,  and  take  them  under  our  special 
protection." 

In  their  reply  to  this  letter  of  the  king,  the  duke  and  the 
council,  after  significantly  reminding  him  that  they  had  formerly 
advised  the  adoption  of  severe  measures  against  the  rebels,  add 
that,  in  deference  to  bis  wise  discretion,  and  the  greater  oppor- 
tunity he  possessed  of  acquiring  information,  on  the  spot,  tbey 
freely  assent  to  bis  views, — provided  that,  in  return  for  the 
pardons  granted  to  the  rebels,  certain  large  fines  and  ransoms 
should  be'paid  by  them  towards  the  charges  of  the  king's  voyage.f 

It  was  evidently  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  Richard  to  parade 
thus  his  state  and  magnificence  in  the  eyes  of  the  rude  but 
proud  chiefs  who  followed  as  vassals  in  his  train.  One  of  the 
charges  against  him,  some  years  after,  on  his  deposition  by  par- 
liament, was  that  he  had  carried  away  the  crown  jewels  to 
Ireland;  and  doubtless  the  pleasure  of  surprising  and  dazzling 
these  minor  potentates  was  one  of  the  very  few  purposes  to 
which  he  could  have  found  occasion  to  apply  them.  Wishing 
to  confer  upon  these  kings  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he  placed 
them  under  the  care  of  an  English  gentleman,  named  Henry 
Castide,^  who,  having  married  a  native  woman  and  lived  for 

•  M  Pource  ensemcnt  qen  notre  terre  Dirlande  sont  trois  maners  des  genu,  cestas- 
•avoir  Irrois  savages  nos  enemis,  lrroix  rebelx  et  Engleis  obeissantz  :  semble  a  nous 
eta  notre  coanseil  esteaat  en  tour  nous  que  considered  que  les  diu  lrroix  rebelx  Be 
souut  par  caa  rebelled  pour  griefs  et  tortx  a  eux  faites  dune  part  et  par  defaute  que 
rcmedic  ne  lour  ad  estez  fet  dautre  part  et  qe  ensement  sils  ne  feussent  sagement 
tretez  ct  mis  en  bon  espoir  de  grace.  Us  se  vorroient  veriserobablement  joindre  a 
nos  enemis,"  &c.  &c.— See  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
England,  edited  bj  sir  Harris  Nicholas. 

f  Proceedings  and  Ordinance,  etc. 

X  According  to  some  readings,  Cristal.  This  gentleman  had  been  made  prisoner, 
in  a  skirmish  with  the  Iri«h,  under  circumstances  which  he  himself  thus  described  : 
— "It  chanced  that  in  this  pursuit  my  horse  took  fright,  and  ran  away  with  me,  in 
spite  of  all  my  efforts,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  My  friends  could  never  overtake 
me ;  and  in  passing  through  the  Irish,  one  of  them,  by  a  great  feat  of  agility,  leaped 
on  the  back  of  my  horse,  and  held  me  tight  with  both  his  arms,  but  did  me  no  harm 
with  lance  or  knife.  .  .  .  He  seemed  much  rejoiced  to  have  made  me  his  prisoner, 
and  carried  me  to  his  house,  which  was  strong,  and  in  a  town  surrounded  with  wood, 
palisades,  and  stagnant  water.  The  gentleman  who  had  taken  me  was  called  Brin 
(or  Brian)  Cost*- ret,  a  very  handsome  man.  I  have  frequently  made  inquiries  after 
him,  and  hear  that  he  is  still  alive,  but  very  old.    This  Brian  Costerct  kept  me 
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many  years  in  the  country,  was  well  acquainted  witb  the  Irish 
language,  desiring  that  he  would  instruct  them  in  the  dress, 
ceremonies,  and  manner  of  behaviour  which  would  be  required 
of  them  on  such  an  occasion.  When  informed  of  the  king's  in- 
tention to  make  them  knights,  according  to  the  usage  of  France 
England,  and  other  countries,  they  answered  that  they  were 
already  knights,  and  needed  no  new  creation.  It  was  the  custom, 
tbey  added,  of  every  Irish  king,  to  confer  that  order  upon  bis 
sons,  when  very  young,  and  they  themselves  bad  been  knights 
since  they  were  seven  years  old;  their  first  attempts  at  justing 
having  been  to  run  with  small  light  spears  against  a  shield  set 
upon  a  stake  in  a  meadow;  and  the  more  spears  each  of  them 
broke,  the  more  honour  he  acquired.* 

According  to  the  account  given  of  these  chiefs  by  the  French 
chronicler,  who  received  his  information  from  their  instructor, 
the  progress  made  by  them  in  the  forms  and  observances  of 
courtly  society  was  by  no  means  very  promising.f    It  was  with 
difficulty  he  could  bring  them  to  relinquish  their  practice  of 
dining  at  the  same  table  with  their  own  minstrels  and  servants, 
or  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  them  to  wear  breeches  according 
to  the  English  fashion.    Much  persuasion  also  was  necessary 
before  they  could  be  induced  to  exchange  the  simple  mantle  of 
the  country,  for  robes  of  silk  trimmed  with  squirrel  skin  or 
miniver.    At  length,  by  the  intervention  of  the  earl  of  Oruiond, 
who  spoke  their  language,  and  was  generally  respected  by  the 
Irish,  tbey  consented  to  submit  to  the  required  forms.  Having 
kept  watch  all  the  night  before  in  the  church,  they  were 
knighted,  on  Lady-day,  in  the  cathedral  of  Dublin;  and  the  ce- 
remony was  followed  by  a  great  banquet,  at  which  the  four  Irish 
kings  attended  in  robes  of  state,  and  sate  with  king  Richard  at 
his  table.  % 

a.  u.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  parade  Richard  forgot  not  altogether 
\IU  niKner  duties  of  his  kingly  station,  but  showed,  by  the  care 
which  he  look  in  providing  the  courts  of  justice  with  able  and 
trustworthy  judges,  as  well  as  by  the  reforms  commenced  by 
him  in  legal  proceedings,  according  to  the  precedents  of  Eng- 
land, that  he  both  knew  where  lay  the  true  causes  of  Ireland's 
misrule,  and  was  fairly  disposed,  had  the  state  of  his  English 

with  him  «even  year*,  nr.d  ga? e  me  his  daughter  in  marriage,  by  whom  I  have  two 
6'»8 Froissart.  Johne&'s  translation. 
*  FfoitMurt. 


1"    _5Jn?e  Bdwafde,  of  good  memory,  dyd  never  so  worke  upo 
Richnrde  dyd  in  this  voyage;  the  honour  is  great,  but  the  profyle 
though  they  hr  k\tiges,  yet  no  man  can  deuyxe  nor  »pekc  of  rudei 


upon  them  a*  kynge 
fyle  in  but  lytell  ;U>r 

  -         ......  ......  .....      ^i^cJ^^r  li^j^j^fc 

Front  sart 
t  I'rtnssart. 
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dominions  allowed  him  leisure,  to  endeavour  to  correct  and 
remove  them.  He  had  likewise,  with  a  view  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  projected  the  establishment  of  a 
civil  plantation  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  having  covenanted 
with  the  unquiet  septs  inhabiting  that  region,  for  their  removal 
to  some  other  quarter.* 

But  these  wise  and  useful  projects  were  now  all  suddenly  in- 
terrupted. The  council  had  already  urged  his  speedy  return  to 
England,  in  consequence  of  a  rumour  having  reached  them  of 
the  intention  of  the  Scots  to  break  the  present  truce.  "f*  But  a 
still  more  pressing  motive  presented  itself.  The  daring  attack 
made  upon  the  revenues  and  discipline  of  the  church  by  those 
disciples  of  Wycliffe,  called  Lollards,  had  spread  much  alarm 
among  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy;  and  the  archbishop  of  York 
and  the  bishop  of  London  were  deputed  to  hasten  to  the  king  in 
Ireland,  and  represent  to  him  the  danger,  both  of  spoliation  and 
heresy,  to  which  the  church  was,  at  that  moment,  exposed.  An 
appeal  proceeding  from  this  quarter  he  would  doubtless  regard 
as  worthy  of  peculiar  attention,  on  account  of  the  munificence 
with  which  the  church  had  come  forward  to  contribute  to  the 
expenses  of  his  Irish  expedition;  most  of  the  prelates  (as  well  as 
likewise  of  the  lords  of  the  council)  having  advanced  each  a 
loan  of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  that  put  pose; — not  beinjc 
hound  thereto,  as  they  took  care  to  protest,  by  any  strict  right, 
but  by  their  affection  for  their  king.  % 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  king,  after  passing  his  birth- 
day in  Dublin,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  holding  a  par- 
liament in  that  city,  returned  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1 395, 
into  England,  leaving,  most  rashly,  his  young  kinsman,  Roger 
Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  with  ample  powers,  to  act  as  his  lieu- 
tenant. This  young  nobleman,  whose  hereditary  rank,  in  the 
event  of  Richard  dying  without  issue,  placed  him  nearest  in  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,§  had,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  at  Cork, 
in  1382,  been  left  a  minor  under  the  legal  guardianship  of  the 
king;  and  though,  in  violation  of  this  trust,  some  minions  of  the 
court  bad,  during  his  minority,  been  admitted  into  the  profits  of 
the  estates/*  his  properly,  nevertheless,  on  his  coming  of  age. 
was  immense.  When  accompanying  the  king  to  Ireland,  he  had 

•  Dafics. 

f  u  Par  cause  qe  les  EhcoU  a  ce  que  iioub  avons  cntenduz  nc  vcultcn  tenir  lie 
Harder  ce»  presenter  Incuses.*— Acta  of  Privy  Council. 

%  WaUinghajn.  M  Facta  prius  prutesuiione,  quod  ad  hoc  concede  whim  uou  tene- 
bantur  de  stricto  jure,  sed  «ui  regis  affectione." 
$  With  a  view  to  such  au  occurrence,  he  wn<  nominated  by  the  parliament  of 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown. 
Wubinghani. 
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in  his  retinue  100  men  at  arms,  of  which  (wo  were  bannerets, 
and  eight  knights,  200  archers  on  horseback,  and  400  archers 
on  foot. 

It  soon  became  manifest,  that  the  Irish  chieftains,  in  their 
late  specious  submissions,  had  no  other  view  than  to  bow  tem- 
porarily to  the  immediate  pressure  of  power,  and  then  to  raise 
again  their  heads  as  soon  as  the  storm  should  have  blown  over; 
for,  scarcely  had  the  king  sailed  with  his  forces  from  the  shore, 
when  fierce  incursions  were  made  into  the  borders  of  the  Pale. 
Thus  suddenly  attacked,  and  in  different  quarters  at  the  same 
time,  the  English  lords,  supplying  by  valour  what  they  wanted 
in  numbers,  repulsed  boldly  the  assailants ;  and  a  force,  com- 
manded by  sir  Thomas  de  Burgh  and  Walter  de  Bermingham, 
slew  000  of  the  Irish,  together  with  their  chieftain  MacCon. 
The  lord  lieutenant,  assisted  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  was  no  less 
successful  in  quelling  the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow;  and  the  feat 
of  storming  the  ancient  manor-house  of  the  chief  of  this  sept  was 
triumphantly  commemorated  within  its  walls,  by  the  creation  of 
seven  knights.* 

A  summons,  at  this  time,  to  attend  the  parliament,  at  Shrews- 
bury, afforded  the  young  viceroy  a  welcome  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing the  pomp  and  pageantry  in  which  he  so  much  delighted; 
and  he  accordingly  made  his  appearance  there,  at  the  head  of  a 
crowd  of  retainers,  all  apparelled,  at  his  own  expense,  in  white 
and  crimson.  +  But  a  sad  reserve  awaited  his  return  to  the  seat 
of  his  government.  For,  while  engaged  in  a  conflict,  at  Kenlis, 
with  the  sept  of  the  O'Byrnes,  having  been  hurried  on,  by  his 
impetuous  valour,  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  was  slain, 
and,  it  is  said,  torn  to  pieces,  by  the  natives.^: 

In  the  year  1398,  Thomas  Holland,  duke  of  Surrey,  half 
brother  to  the  king,  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  as  lord  lieutenant, 
attended  by  a  foreigner,  named  Janico  d'Artois,  whose  name 
occurs  frequently,  in  our  records,  during  this  and  the  three  or 
four  following  reigns,  and  always  connected  with  the  charge  or 
exercise  of  some  great  public  trust,  military'or  civil. 

Nearly  five  years  had  now  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Richard's 
first  visit  to  Ireland,  when,  under  circumstances  which  rendered 
so  wild  a  scheme  of  adventure  almost  unaccountable,  he  again 

*  Annal  Hibern. 

t  "  Etiam  expeosia  propriis,  pro  majori  parte,  in  coloribus  suis,  scilicet  rubeo  et 
al  bo  vestitis." 

*  Nequiter  occisus  et  membralim  dilaceratus.w—  Vita  Regit  Rie.  In  answer  to 
a  lotion  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  other  executors  of  this  young  lord 
(Close  Roll,  1  Hen.  IV.),  he  is  said  to  have  been  "casualiter  nequiter  interlecius. 
It  is  added,  in  some  accounts,  that  he  was  disguised,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  habit 
and  accoutrements  of  an  Irish  soldier. 
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undertook  a  great  expedition  to  that  kingdom.  The  line  of  po- 
licy pursued  by  him,  in  England,  during  the  interval,  had  been 
such  as  to  render  him  at  once  powerful  and  odious ;  to  remove 
arbitrarily  out  of  his  way  all  individual  rivals  and  opponents, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  array  against  him  the  combined  hatred 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Of  the  immense  power  that 
had  accrued  to  the  crown,  during  the  struggle,  he  was  but  too 
fully  aware ;  but  the  amount  and  strength  of  the  popular  reaction 
against  his  tyranny,  he  was  by  no  means  prepared  to  expect, — 
having  succeeded  meanwhile  in  lulling  himself  into  that  false 
sense  of  security  from  which  successful  tyranny  is  in  general 
awakened  but  by  its  downfal.  In  no  other  way  can  the  strange 
fatuity  be  accounted  for  which  led  him,  at  this  crisis  of  his  for- 
tunes, to  absent  himself  from  his  high  post,  as  sovereign  of 
Eogland,  and  with  the  sole  view,  as  he  professed,  of  avenging 
the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  earl  of  March,*  to  undertake  a 
second  wild  and  wasteful  expedition  against  the  rebellious 
chieftains  of  Ireland. 

Having  appointed  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  York,  to  be  regent 
during  his  absence,  the  king,  after  assisting  at  a  solemn  mass  at 
Windsor,  and  chanting  a  collect  himself,  took  wine  and  spices, 
we  are  told,  at  the  door  of  the  church,  with  his  young  queen, 
who  was  then  but  eleven  years  of  age,  and,  lifting  her  up  in  his 
arms,  kissed  her  several  times,  saying,  "  Adieu,  madam,  adieu, 
till  we  meet  again."f  He  then  proceeded,  attended  by  a  train  A  n> 
of  lords,  to  Bristol,  where  some  reports  reached  him  of  plots  1399. 
against  his  government,  which  were  treated  by  him  with  dis- 
regard. For  the  naval  part  of  the  armament,  the  preparations 
had  been  on  a  grand  scale.  Impressment  had  been  resorted  to 
for  the  manning  of  the  fleet;  and  vessels  were  ordered  to  as- 
semble at  Milford  or  Bristol  from  all  ports  and  places  on  the 
sea-coast  northward  as  far  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  There 
were  also  minstrels  attendant  upon  the  army;  and,  as  one  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  tells  us,  "  trumpets  and  the  sound 
of  minstrels  might  be  heard  day  and  night."  Joining  his  forces 
at  Milford  Haven,  he  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  and  in  less 
than  two  days  arrived  in  sight  of  the  tower  of  Waterford.  On 
landing,  he  was  received  by  the  merchants  and  other  citizens 


•  Walsingham.— In  the  writ  ordering  the  preparations  for  this  voyage  he  thus 
assigns  the  motives  of  his  expedition Propter  mulitiam  quorundum  Hibemicorum 
inunicorum  nostrorum  qui  contra  no*,  ex  coram  preterm,  a  diu  est,  rebellcs  et 
inobedientes  accreverant." 

t  Lingard. 

II.  16 
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with  a  cordial  welcome. '  The  king  had  been  landed  but  a  few 
days,  when  his  active  officer,  Janicod'Artois,  taking  advantage  of 
the  approach  of  the  grand  army,  began  to  attack  the  Irish;  and, 
in  a  conflict  with  them  at  Kenlis,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  slew 
200  of  their  force.f 

After  remaining  about  a  week  in  Walerford,  the  king  marched 
his  army  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  detained  for  fourteen  days, 
expecting  anxiously  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle.  This 
nobleman,  who  was  Richard's  cousin,  had  been  ordered  to  follow 
with  a  fleet  of  100  sail,  and  his  long  delay  was  afterwards  at- 
tributed to  secret  concert  with  the  king's  enemies.!  When 
joined  by  this  force,  the  monarch,  though  straitened  for  want  of 
provisions  for  his  unwieldy  numbers,  directed  his  march  towards 
the  chief  MacMorough,  who,  retired  within  his  woods  and  fast- 
nesses, with  a  large  multitude  of  followers,  bade  defiance  to 
the  arms  of  the  invaders,  denounced  their  power  as  founded  in 
force  and  injustice,  and  declared  his  resolution  "  to  defend  the 
land  unto  his  death." 

Relying  on  the  strength  and  intrenchments  furnished  to  them 
by  nature,  and  preferring  the  short  irregular  skirmish  to  the 
set  battle,  the  Irish  seldom  afforded  an  opportunity  of  judging 
of  the  extent  of  their  whole  force.  The  narrator,  however,  of 
the  events  of  this  war — himself  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  he 
describes  § — states  MacMorough's  army  to  have  consisted  of 
"  3000  stout  men  ;"  and  adds,  they  were  14  such  as  it  appeared 
to  him  the  English  marvelled  to  behold."*  *  But  notwithstanding 

*  French  metrical  narrative: 

M  Mai m i-  trompette  y  pouvoit  i noir, 
De  jour  de  uuit  menestrelz  retentir.w 

-f  That  this  officer  had  already  distinguished  himself  during  the  duke  of  Surrey's 
government,  may  be  concluded  from  the  manner  in  which  their  names  are  coupled 
by  an  old  chronicler :— u  Virtus  ducis  Soulhreiae  et  Janichonis  Alemanni  in  Hi- 
bernia  clnriut."— Chronic.  Tinemut.  in  Leland.  Collecia*.  Though  described  in 
this  extract  as  a  German,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  Gascon  gentleman. 

t  Lingard. — M  He  was  kept  (says  Stow)  tarrying  for  the  duke  of  Albemarle, 
that  kept  not  the  right  course." 

§  The  writer  of  the  UUtoire  du  Roy  cTAngleterre,  Richard,— or.  account,  in 
French  metre,  of  the  last  four  or  five  months  of  Richard's 'reign  Of  this  curious 
tract  there  exist  two  M?»S.,  one  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other 
in  the  library  of  I^ambeth  Palace.  A  translation  of  that  portion  of  the  storj  which 
relates  to  Ireland  was  made  by  the  eminent  sir  George  Carew,  lord  presrdeot  of 
Munster  (see|  Harris's  Hibernica).  But  the  entire  narrative  has  found,  within  our 
own  time,  au  accomplished  translator  and  commentator  in  the  Rev.  J.  Webb,  Ar- 
cheto/ogica,  vol.  xx. 

M  Carew's  translation;  thus  translated  by  Webb:—"  Wilder  people  I  never 
saw  ;  they  did  not  appear  tome  to  be  much  dismayed  at  the  English  "  The  follow- 
ing is  the  original  :— 

"  Trois  mil  homes  qui  fou rent  moult  hardi, 
Et  si  apers,  conque*  telz  gens  ne  vy  ; 
Dangloix  trap  pan  estoieut  esbahi, 

Ce  me  Bcmbla  " 
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(hat  ibe  king's  army  remained  for  some  Lime  drawn  out,  in 
order  of  battle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  dense  woods  in  which  the 
natives  had  intrenched  themselves,  there  appeared  no  chance  of 
provoking  the  latter  to  risk  an  engagement  in  the  open  field. 
All  that  remained,  therefore,  for  Richard,  was,  to  set  fire  to  the 
adjacent  villages,  and  employ  their  inhabitants  in  cutting  a  pas- 
sage for  the  march  of  his  army  through  the  woods.  Having 
taken  this  resolution,  the  king  advanced  his  standard,  and  created 
under  it  several  knights,  among  whom  was  the  young  Henry  of 
Monmouth, — in  after  years,  the  victorious  Henry  the  Fifth, — 
whom  a  spectator  of  the  scene  describes  as  then  "a  young,  fair, 
and  promising  bachelor."  The  king  had  taken  this  youth  with 
him  to  Ireland,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  there  the  rudiments 
of  war,  and  make  his  first  trial  of  arms  ;*  and  on  the  present 
fccasion,  when  raising  him  to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  Ri- 
chard is  said  to  have  thus  addressed  him, — "My  fair  cousin,  be 
henceforth  preux  and  valiant,  for  you  have  some  valiant  blood 
to  conquer." 

But  the  march  of  the  royal  army  was  beset  with  difficulties 
and  delays,  the  road  being  encumbered  with  fallen  trees,  and 
in  many  places  so  boggy,  that  the  soldiers,  as  they  marched, 
sunk  into  it  up  to  the  middle;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  flying 
parties  of  Irish,  "so  nimble  and  swift  of  foot,  that,  like  unto 
stags,  they  ran  over  mountains  and  valleys,"  hovered  around 
with  barbarous  howls,  in  every  direction,  cutting  off  the  strag- 
glers and  foragers,  and  hurling  their  darts  or  short  javelins  with 
a  degree  of  force  that  no  coat  of  arms  could  withstand. 

Though  MacMorough  himself  had  beheld  without  flinching 
the  approach  of  the  assailants,  there  were  others  of  the  Irish 
chiefs,  and  among  those  his  own  uncle,  who,  panic-struck  by 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy,  hastened,  with  halters  round  their 
necks,  and,  falling  prostrate  at  the  king's  feet,  implored  of  him 
mercy  and  peace.  A  grant  of  free  pardon  was  accordingly- 
vouchsafed  to  them,  on  condition  of  their  swearing  to  remain, 
from  thenceforward,  true  and  loyal  subjects.  At  the  same  time, 
a  message  was  sent  by  the  king  to  MacMorough,  summoning 
that  chief  to  appear  before  him  in  a  like  suppliant  guise,  and 
engaging  that,  if  he  would  thus  humbly  submit  himself,  not  only 
should  mercy  be  accorded  to  him,  but  the  king  would  bestow 
upon  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  loyalty,  ample  territories  and 
towns. 

The  subtle  chief,  however,  knew  far  too  well  the  real  motive 

*  M  Ut  rem  miliUrcm  disceret  et  primum  exerccret.n— Tit.  Liv.  Vita  Hen.  V. 
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of  these  plausible  offers,  to  allow  himself  to  be  shaken,  for  a 
moment,  from  his  plan  of  protracted  resistance.  He  knew,  so 
distressed  were  the  English  army  for  want  of  provisions,  that 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  already  perished  by  famine;  that 
this  scourge  had  extended  also  to  the  officers,  and  that  the 
whole  camp  was  full  of  despondence  and  murmurs.  Embold- 
ened, therefore,  by  this  knowledge,  he  replied  to  the  king's 
message,  that "  not  all  the  gold  in  the  world  could  tempt  him  into 
submission ;  that  he  would  continue  still  to  carry  on  the  war,  aod 
do  the  king  all  the  injury  in  his  power."  In  the  mean  time,  the 
arrival  from  Dublin  of  three  ships,  laden  with  provisions, 
afforded  some  slight  relief  to  the  famished  soldiers,  who  are 
described  as  plunging  eagerly  into  the  sea  to  reach  the  vessels, 
and  even  wounding  each  other  in  their  fierce  contest  for  relief. 

The  king  was  now  left  no  other  alternative  than  to  decamp 
and  march  immediately  for  Dublin :  nor  even  this  was  be  allowed 
to  effect  without  molestation,  as  the  Irish  enemy  bung  upon  his 
rear,  and,  by  harassing  the  troops  with  constant  skirmishes,  de- 
layed and  embarrassed  their  retreat. 

Having  performed  thus  the  only  duty  that  Ireland's  chiefs 
were  now  left  the  power  to  fulfil, — that  of  reminding  their 
proud  masters  that  the  conquered  still  had  arms,  nor  wanted  the 
spirit  to  use  them, — MacMorough  sent  to  request  of  the  king  a 
safe  conduct  to  the  royal  presence,  for  the  purpose  of  tendering 
bis  humble  submission ; — or,  if  this  proposal  should  be  found 
displeasing,  suggesting  that  Richard  should  send  some  of  his 
lords  to  treat  with  the  chief  on  terms  of  peace.  The  news  of 
this  overture  was  received  with  delight  in  the  English  camp, 
where  all  were  weary  of  the  hard  service  they  had  lately  been 
engaged  in,  and  joyfully  welcomed  a  chance  of  rest  By  advice 
of  his  council,  the  king  appointed  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  the  commander  of  his  rear- guard,  to  meet  MacMorough 
at  the  place  of  conference ;  instructing  him  to  impress  on  the 
chief  the  enormity  of  his  wrongs  and  crimes  against  the  king's 
lieges ;  and  also  the  retribution  demanded  by  justice  for  bis  many 
gross  and  daring  breaches  of  faith. 

The  earl  took  with  him  to  this  singular  interview  a  guard  of 
200  lances  and  1000  archers ;  and  among  the  personages  who, 
from  mere  curiosity,  accompanied  him  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
ference, was,  luckily,  the  writer  of  the  narrative  already  so  fre- 
quently referred  to,  whose  lively  description  of  the  manner  and 
appearance  of  the  Irish  chief  shall  here  be  given,  as  nearly  as 
translation  will  allow,  in  his  own  words.  "  From  a  mountain, 
between  two  woods,  not  far  from  the  sea,  we  saw  MacMorough 
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descending,  accompanied  by  multitudes  of  the  Irish,  and  mounted 
upon  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  which  cost  him,  it  was  re- 
ported, 400  cows.  His  horse  was  fair,  and,  in  his  descent  from 
the  hill  to  us,  ran  as  swift  as  any  stag,  hare,  or  the  swiftest  beast 
I  have  ever  seen/  In  his  right  hand  he  bore  a  long  spear, 
which,  when  near  the  spot  where  he  was  to  meet  the  earl,  he 
cast  from  him  with  much  dexterity.  The  crowd  that  followed 
him  then  remained  behind,  while  he  advanced  to  meet  the  earl, 
near  a  small  brook.f  44  He  was  tall  of  stature,  well  composed, 
strong  and  active  •,  his  countenance  fierce  and  cruel.":): 

The  parley  that  then  ensued  was  maintained  for  a  consi- 
derable time;  the  English  lord  reproaching  the  chief  with  his 
various  acts  of  perfidy,  his  murder  of  the  earl  of  March, §  and  of 
others  of  the  king's  loyal  subjects.  But  on  neither  side  was  any 
advance  made  towards  reconcilement,  and  the  conference  ended 
in  leaving  the  parties  as  much  asunder  as  when  it  commenced ; 
the  sole  conditions  on  which  the  king  would  admit  MacMorough 
to  his  peace  being  such  as  that  chief  had  haughtily  declared  he 
would  never  submit  to  while  he  had  life.  The  Leinster  prince 
had  therefore  to  return  to  his  woods  and  fastnesses ;  while 
Gloucester  hastened  back  to  report  the  result  to  his  royal  mas- 
ter, who,  thrown  into  a  violent  rage,  on  hearing  it,  swore  by 
St.  Edward,  that  44  he  would  never  depart  out  of  Ireland  until 
he  had  MacMorough,  living  or  dead,  in  his  hands." 

But  the  unfortunate  monarch's  own  doom  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching. He  had  reached  Dublin,  with  his  army,  and  found 
in  that  city  such  plenty  of  provisions,  that  even  the  30,000  men 
which  his  force  added  to  the  population  did  not  much  raise,  we 

*  u  Entre  deux  bois,  asset  kring  de  la  mer 
Maquemore  la  montaigne  avaler 
Vy,  et  dirloiz,  que  pars  ne  scay  nombrer, 

Ua  cheval  ot  sans  sele  ne  arcon, 
Qui  lui  avoit  couste,  ce  disoit  on, 
Quatreces  v aches  tantestoit  bel  et  boo." 

t  M  Deulx  deux  fut  la  las»emblec  (kite 
Pre*  d'un  missel. 

La  se  maintint  masquemore:  as  sell  hei 
Or  ana  homa  estoit,  a  tnerveillei  ysnel ; 
A  vous  dueil  sembloit  fort  fier  et  fel. 
Et  horns  defait" 

i  i  Metrical  Narrative,  Carew's  translation. 

$  **  Quant  le  comte  dc  In  Marche  courtoys 
Firent  tnourir,  sans  jugemcnt  ne  I  oil." 

The  epithet  "courteous"  here  bestowed  upon  the  young  earl  of  March,  is  fully 
justified  by  the  character  given  of  him  in  a  record  cited  by  Mr.  Webb:  M  He  was 
distinguished  by  the  qualities  held  in  estimation  at  that  time;  a  stout  touroeyer,  a 
famous  speaker,  a  costly  feaster,  a  bounteous  giver,  in  conversation  affable  and  Jo- 
cose, in  beauty  of  form  surpassing  his  fellows.'* 
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are  told,  the  prices  in  the  market.*  Here  he  was  joined  at  last, 
by  the  reinforcements  under  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  whose  ar- 
rival he  had  been  so  long  expecting;  and,  having  resolved  to 
carry  on  the  war  vigorously  against  MacMorougb,  be  divided 
his  army  into  three  portions,  with  the  view  of  surrounding  the 
fierce  chief  in  his  woody  covert,  and  so  hunting  him  into  the 
toils.  He  had  also  proclaimed  that  whoever  would  deliver  bim 
into  his  hands,  dead  or  alive,  should  receive  100  marks  of  gold. 

For  the  space  of  six  weeks,  during  which  Richard  remained 
in  Dublin,  passing  the  time  in  a  round  of  gaieties  and  pomps, 
there  prevailed  such  a  course  of  stormy  weather  and  adverse 
winds  that  all  communication  of  intelligence  from  England  was 
interrupted ;  "  which  appeared  to  me,  undoubtedly,"  adds  the 
authority  already  cited,  u  to  be  a  presage  that  God  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  king.11  At  last,  there  arrived  a  small  bark  in 
the  port  of  Dublin,  conveying  to  Richard  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence that  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster,  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  land  in  England  ;  that  already  some 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  English  barons  had  joined  his  banner, 
as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that 
this  spirit  of  disaffection  was  spreading  fast  through  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  first  act  of  Richard,  on  learning  this  ominous 
news,  was  to  give  vent  to  a  burst  of  petty  revenge  against  Lan- 
caster, by  ordering  his  unoffending  son,  the  young  lord  Henry, 
to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Trim,  together  with  the  son  of 
the  duke  of  Gloucester. 

The  advice  of  the  majority  of  Richard's  council  was,  that  be 
should  proceed  with  all  possible  speed  to  England;  but  Albemarle 
— who  possessed,  undeservedly,  as  it  proved,  his  confidence,— 
opposed  this  opinion  of  the  council ;  and  recommended  that,  for 
the  present,  there  should  only  be  sent  a  small  detachment, 
under  lord  Salisbury,  into  Wales,  there  to  form  a  point  of 
union  for  the  king's  friends;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  sufficient 
shipping  might  be  collected  at  Waterford  to  convey  from  thence 
the  king  and  the  main  body  of  his  force.  This  ill-omened 
advice  was  readily  adopted;  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  as  he  re- 
luctantly embarked,  entreating  most  earnestly  of  his  royal  master 
to  follow  without  delay ;  while  the  king,  in  promising  to  lose  no 
time,  swore  also,  by  great  oaths,  that  "  if  Lancaster  fell  into  his 
hands,  he  would  cause  him  to  die  such  a  death  as  that  the  fame 

•  u  Dubliu,  a  good  city,"  says  the  Metrical  Narrative," standing  upon  the  sea, 
ami  containing  Much  great  abundance  of  merchandise  and  provision*,  that  it  was 
s»id  that  neither  (loth  nor  fish,  bread-corn  nor  wine,  nor  other  stole,  was  any  dearer 
tor  all  the  army  of  the  king.  I  kuow  full  well  that  they  were  more  than  30,000  that 
sojourned  therein  and  around." 
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thereof  should  sound  as  far  as  Turkey."  Notwithstanding  all 
this  show  of  spirit,  nearly  three  weeks  elapsed  before  Richard 
arrived  in  Milford  Haven  ;  and,  during  that  interval,  the  last 
feeble  chance  of  preserving  either  bis  throne  or  life  had  vanished. 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from 
Ireland,  in  the  third  year  of  this  reign,  praying  for  leave  to  dig 
mines,  the  king  gives  permission  for  every  one  to  dig  in  his  own 
grounds,  for  gold,  silver,  and  all  other  metals,  during  the  six 
following  years, — paying  the  ninth  part  thereof  to  the  king,  and 
sending  the  rest  to  the  king's  mint,  at  Dublin.*  The  gold  mines 
of  Ireland  had  been,  from  very  early  times,  a  subject  of  specu- 
lation; and  it  appears  from  a  writ  addressed,  in  the  year  1360, 
to  James  earl  of  Ormond,  that  several  mines,  both  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  have  been  discovered.! 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

HENRY  IV. 

Struggle  belweeu  the  I  louses  of  York  and  Lancaster. — Beneficial  ultimately  to  Eng- 
land— ruinous  to  Ireland. — Invasion  of  Scotland  by  Henry. — Predatory  Attacks 
on  the  Irish  Coasts  by  the  Scots.— The  King's  Son  made  Lord  Lieutenant.— 
Murder  of  the  Sheriff  of  Louth  by  four  English  Gentlemen.— Right  of  the  Sword 
ronferred  on  the  Corporation  of  Dublin. — Submission  of  Irish  Chiefs. — Parliament 
neld  at  Trim. — Expedition  against  MacMorough — his  gallant  Resistance  and 
Defeat— The  King's  Son,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  again  made  Lieutenant — Re- 
forms contemplated  by  him. — Arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  the  Earl  of  Kildarc.— 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  wounded  in  aa  Affray — summons  a  Parliament — is  succeeded 
in  his  Office  by  the  Prior  of  Kilmainham.— State  of  Ireland  at  this  Period. — 
Proofs  of  the  Decline  of  English  Power. 

Ry  Henry's  election  to  the  throne  of  England, — for  such  was  A.  „ 
virtually  his  title  to  the  crown, — the  seeds  were  sown  of  those  1399 
long  and  sanguinary  wars,  between  the  two  rival  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  of  which  the  whole  history  is  as  confused 
and  uncertain  as  the  known  results  were  bloody,  treacherous, 
and  disgraceful.  One  salutary  consequence,  however,  of  these 
contests  was  the  gradual  extension  of  the  powers  of  parliament, 
and  those  wholesome  restraints  on  the  royal  authority,  which 
the  precarious  position  of  the  Lancastrian  princes,  enabled  the 

*  Prynne,  p.  308. 

t  "'  Quia  datum  est  nobis  intelligi  quod  quamplures  minas  auri  et  argenti,  in 
dicta  terra  nostra  Hiberuia  existunt,*1  &c— Rymer,  torn.  v.  ad  ami.  1360. 
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commons,  through  three  successive  reigns,  to  urge  and  impose. 
It  was,  unfortunately,  only  in  the  evils  of  such  a  struggle  that 
the  usual  destiny  of  Ireland  allowed  her  to  have  any  share.  The 
important  principle  established  by  Richard's  deposition,  and  the 
weight  thrown  into  the  popular  scale  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
tenure  of  the  crown,  were  advantages  derived  by  England  from 
the  wars  of  the  two  Roses,  which  she  purchased  cheaply,  even 
at  the  cost  of  so  many  years  of  internal  strife.  But  far  different 
were  the  state  and  prospects  of  the  wretched  people  so  ano- 
malously connected  with  her,  who,  while  sharing  in  all  the  worst 
consequences  of  such  a  course  of  convulsion,  saw  neither  hope 
nor  chance  of  any  of  its  atoning  advantages;  but,  left  at  the 
mercy  of  some  viceroy's  deputy,  without  even  an  attempt  to 
redress  or  palliate  their  wrongs,  found  that,  though  subjects  of  a 
state  advancing  in  the  high  road  to  freedom,  they  were,  them- 
selves, sinking  everyday  deeper  into  degradation  and  barbarism. 

When  Henry,  soon  after  his  accession,  assuming  the  character 
of  lord  superior  of  Scotland,  proceeded  to  invade  that  country, 
the  northern  coasts  of  Ireland  became  frequently  an  object  of 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  "  Both  from  the  high  country 
and  from  the  isles,"  as  the  language  of  the  record  expresses  it/ 
woo  numerous  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  the  Irish  shores; 
1401.  wnere  the  traditions,  still  freshly  preserved,  of  the  gallant 
though  fruitless  efforts  of  Bruce,  could  not  fail  to  rally  the 
natives  around  the  Scottish  banner.  One  of  these  small  ar- 
maments, having  been  encountered,  near  Straogford  in  Ulster, 
by  a  naval  force,  under  the  command  of  the  constable  of 
Dublin  castle,  repulsed  triumphantly  the  attack  and  slew  great 
numbers  of  the  Eoglisb.f 

During  the  administration  of  sir  John  Stanley,  who  held  at 
this  period  the  post  of  lord  lieutenant,  a  subsidy  was  granted, 
for  three  years,  by  the  English  parliament,  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  government. 

The  policy  which  had  been  pursued  in  most  of  the  preceding 
reigns,  and,  on  no  graver  grounds,  probably,  than  the  supposed 
fancy  of  the  Irish  for  persons  of  high  rank,  of  sending  some 
member  of  the  royal  family  to  direct  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
was  adopted  likewise  under  the  present  king,  who  intrusted  to 
his  second  son,  Thomas,  duke  of  Lancaster,  though  not  yet  quite 
of  age,:):  the  responsible  office  of  lord  lieutenant.    Landing,  on 

•Pat  Roll,  5  Hen.  IV.— "Tain  de  alta  palria  quam  de  insulw." 

T  Cox.—Marleburrough. 
i  *i  Tho",as  Erpingham  and  Hugh  Watcrton,  knight,  had  been  appointed  the  youn; 
lord  lieutenant's  guardian.. -Pat.  Roll,  3  Hon.  IV. 
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Sunday  the  13ih  of  November,  at  a  place  called  Blowy  k,  near  a.  d. 
Dalkey,*  this  prince  proceeded  from  thence,  on  the  same  day, 1402 
to  Dublin.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  John  Drake,  the  mayor  of 
Dublin,  marched  forth,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  citizens, 
against  the  O'Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  whose  force  consisted,  it  is 
said,  of  4000  men,  and,  encountering  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bray,  killed  near  500  of  their  number,  and  put  the  rest  to 
rout.f 

An  event  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  this  administration 
shows  how  very  little,  in  respect  of  civilisation  and  morals,  the 
despised  native  and  his  proud  foreign  master  differed  from  each 
other.  During  the  parliament  held  in  Dublin,  by  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, sir  Bartholomew  Vernon  and  three  other  English  gentle- 
men publicly  attacked  and  murdered  the  sheriff  of  Louth,  John 
Dowdal ;  for  which,  and  for  sundry  other  felonies  committed  by 
them,  these  civil isers  of  Ireland  were  outlawed,  and  their  estates 
disposed  of  by  custodiams4  But  even  this  sluggish  effort  of 
justice  was  only  transitory,  as  the  king,  shortly  after,  pardoned 
the  offences  of  the  criminals,  and  restored  to  them  their  estates 
during  life.jj 

An  event,  important  at  least  in  the  history  of  the  corporation 
of  Dublin,  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  year.  The  right  of 
the  sword,  or,  in  other  words,  the  privilege  of  having  a  gilt  sword 
carried  before  its  chief  magistrate,  was  granted  by  the  king  to 
the  city  of  Dublin.** 

As  the  outward  and  specious  submission  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal native  chiefs  formed,  in  general,  a  part  of  the  pageant 
prepared  to  welcome  the  presence  of  royalty  on  these  shores,  an 
imposing  display  of  this  kind  was  not  wanting  to  greet  the 
present  vicegerent;  and  Achy  MacMahon,  O'Byrne  of  the 
Mountains,  and  Kyley,  the  head  of  a  great  northern  sept,  all 

*  u  Applicuit  apud  Blowyk  iuxta  Dalkey."— Pat,  Roll,  3  Hen.  IV. 
f  Marfeburrough.— Harris  (  Hist,  of  Dublin)  incorrectlj  cites  Campion  as  having 
made  the  number  of  ilain  amount  to  4000. 
i  Marleburrough.  §Cox. 

*•  Pat  Roll.  S Hen.  IV.  M  Quod  major  civitatis  Dublini  ct  successores  sui  in  per- 
netuiim  habeant  quandam  gladium,  deauratum  coram  eis  postatum  prout  Major, 
London'."  Coa,  who  places  this  event  incorrectlj  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry's  reign, 
adds,  that  at  the  same  time  with  the  grant  of  the  sword,  the  "provost"  of  Dublin 
was  changed  into  a  "major."  But  this  is  also  incorrect.  As  earlj  as  the  18th  year 
of  Henrj  III.  we  find  a  writ  of  the  king  addressed,  "Majori  ct  civibus  Dublin;" 
and  the  cities  of  Waterford,  Drogheda,  Limerick,  Cork,  could  all  boast  of  majors 
at  nearly  as  early  a  period.  See  Smith's  Hist,  of  Cork,  book  ii.  chap.  ix. ; — Ferrar's 
Hist,  of  Limerick ;  where  the  first  mayor  of  Limerick  is  placed  ten  years  earlier 
than  the  first  mayor  of  London ; — Ryland's  Hist,  of  Waterford,  where,  however, 
the  date  of  the  first  mayor  is  carried  no  farther  back  than  A.  D.  1377 ;  eto.  etc.  To 
the  mayors  of  Dublin,  Holinshed  pays  the  following  tribute  of  praise: — "Tins 
maioralitie,  both  for  state  and  charge  of  office,  and  for  bountiful  hospitalitie,  ex- 
eeedelh  ante  citie  in  England,  London  excepted." 
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submitted  and  entered  into  covenants  of  allegiance  and  service 
with  the  lord  lieutenant/  In  the  instance  of  O'Byrne,  too,  a 
pledge  of  no  ordinary  value  was  obtained;  as  this  chief,  in  as- 
surance of  his  sincerity,  granted  to  the  king  the  castle  of 
Mackenigan,  and  the  appurtenances.  After  remaining  not  quite 
two  years  of  his  long  term,  the  royal  duke  returned  to  England, 
leaving,  as  deputy,  sir  Stephen  Scroop,  who,  in  the  following 

a.  d.  year,  resigned  to  a  new  lord  justice,  James  earl  of  Ormond. 

)404.  xnough  the  truce  that  ensued  between  England  and  Scotland, 
after  the  memorable  victory  of  Homildon  Hill,  was  at  this  period 
still  in  force,  there  occurred,  on  both  sides,  frequent  infractions 
of  it,  by  armed  merchantmen  and  cruisers.  The  depredations 
of  some  Scottish  pirates,  in  the  Irish  seas,  provoked  reprisals  of 
a  similar  nature;  and  the  merchants  of  Drogheda,  as  well  as  of 
Dublin,  fitting  out  ships  to  different  parts  of  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, succeeded  in  bringing  from  thence  considerable  plunder. 
In  a  marauding  expedition  of  the  same  kind  into  Wales, — 
where  the  heroic  chieftain,  Owen  Glendower,  was,  at  this  time, 
baffling  the  arms  of  the  Henrys,  both  father  and  son,  by  efforts 
of  valour  so  prodigious  as  to  be  attributed  to  the  spells  of  ne- 
cromancy,— there  was  now  carried  away,  among  other  booty, 
a  shrine  of  the  Welsh  saint,  St.  Cubin,  which  the  pious  plun- 
derers, on  their  return  to  Dublin,  placed  as  an  offering  in  the 

N05.  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  now  called  Christ  Church.f 

The  piratical  warfare  between  the  Irish  merchants  and  the 
Scots  was  put  an  end  to  this  year,  by  a  sort  of  treaty  of  peace, 
the  negotiation  of  which  with  Macdonald,  lord  of  the  isles,  was 
intrusted  by  the  king  to  John  Dongan,  bishop  of  Derry,  and 
Jan  i co  d'Artois. 

Gerald,  the  fifth  earl  of  Kildare,  having  been  for  a  short  time 
lord  justice,  gave  place  to  sir  Stephen  Scroop,  who  again  came 

1406.  over  as  lord  deputy,  and  held  a  parliament  at  Dublin,  in  Ja- 
nuary, which,  in  the  Lent  after,  concluded  its  session  at  Trim. 

It  is  painful  be  compelled  to  remind  the  reader  that  such,  and 
such  only,  is  the  quality  of  ihe  materials  furnished  by  Ireland  to 
the  pen  of  history,  at  a  period  that  witnessed  the  dawning 
glories  of  the  future  hero  of  Azincourt,  and  which,  in  such 
storied  names  as  Hotspur,  Douglas,  Owen  Glendower,  has 
transmitted  recollections  that  link  history  with  song,  and  lend  a 

•  Pat.  Roll,  3  Hen.  IV.— to  Achy  MacMabon,  at  the  same  time,  was  granted, 
during  his  life,  on  condition  that  he  should  always  be  ready,  with  his  force.  acau>« 
the  kind's  rebels,  the  land  and  detnesuc  (with  the  exception  of  the  castle}  of  Feroewy, 
in  the  county  of  Louth. 

+  M.trlebuTough. 
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lustre  (o  tbe  humblest  legend  in  which  even  a  trace  of  such 
names  is  found. 

The  Leinster  chieftain,  Art  MacMorough,  who  defied  so 
boldly,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  rude  fortresses,  the  showy 
squadrons  of  the  late  king  Richard,  had  remained,  for  the  first 
few  years  of  this  reign,  perfectly  quiet ;  and  we  find  that,  shortly 
after  Henry's  accession,  the  letters  patent  of  the  18th  year  of 
Richard,  granting  a  pension  of  eighty  marks  a  year  to  this  chief, 
were  inspected  by  the  king  and  ratified.*  But,  in  consequence,  a.  d. 
this  year,  of  some  hostile  demonstration  on  bis  part,  the  lord  l'u"  ■ 
deputy  Scroop,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Des- 
mond, the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  other  captains  and  gentle- 
men of  Meath,  set  out  from  Dublin  with  a  considerable  force, 
and,  finding  MacMorough  prepared  to  resist,  marched  their 
army  into  his  territories.  So  gallant  was  the  stand  made  by 
the  Irish,  that,  for  some  time,  the  fortune  of  the  field  was  on 
their  side.  But  at  length  the  English,  by  superior  soldiership, 
prevailed,  and,  learning  that  another  body  of  insurgents  was  up 
at  Call  an,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  they  marched  to  that  town 
with  such  rapidity  as  to  take  them  by  surprise,  and  about  800 
of  the  rebels  were,  together  with  their  leader,  O'Carol,  put  to 
the  sword. f 

On  returning  to  Dublin,  the  earl  of  Ormond4  though  not  yet 
of  age,  was  elected  lord  justice,  and,  in  the  following  year,  held 
a  parliament  in  that  city,  by  which  the  statutes  of  Dublin  and  1408. 
Kilkenny  were  again  contirmed. 

The  experiment  of  the  effects  of  a  royal  presence  was  now 
again  resorted  to  in  the  person  of  Thomas,  the  young  duke  of 
Lancaster,  but  apparently  not  with  improved  success ;  although, 
in  the  terms  on  which  he  undertook  the  government,  tbe 
powers  and  means  he  stipulated  for,  and  tbe  nature  of  the 
reforms  contemplated  by  him,  there  is  much  that  bespeaks  at 
least  tbe  intention  of  fair  and  useful  administration.  Among 
other  conditions,  it  is  stipulated  that,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
English  plantation,  he  may  be  allowed  to  transport  into  Ireland, 

•  Pat  Roll,  1  Hen.  IV.  f  Marleburrough. 

J  Natural  son  of  the  late  or  third  earl  of  Ormond.  who,  says  Carte, u  had  two  ille- 
gitimate children,  til.  Thomas  le  Botillcr,  alias  Baccagh,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  a 
martial  man,  and  lord  justice  of  Ireland  in  1408-9, — from  whom  came  several  good 
families  of  gentlemen  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary, —  and  James  le  Bo- 
tiller,  alias  Galdie,  from  whom  the  lords  of  Cahir  (created  barons  in  1542)  and  divers 
other  principal  gentlemen,  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford,  are  de- 
sccnded.n  In  speaking  of  this  lord,  who  was  the  fourth  earl  of  Ormond,  Carte 
describes  him  as  "  not  only  a  man  of  good  parts,  but  (which  was  very  rare  in  noble- 
men at  that  time)  master  of  a  great  deal  of  learning;  such  as  was  even  thought, 
he  adds,  sufficient  u  to  qualify  him  for  the  highest  trusts  and  employments,  before 
the  law  deemed  him  fit  to  enjoy  fits  estate. "-Introduct. 
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at  the  king's  charge,  one  or  two  families  from  every  parish  in 
England.  -He  also  required  that  the  demesnes  of  the  crown 
should  be  resumed,  and  the  act  against  absentees  strictly  en- 
forced. 

The  jealousy  naturally  felt  towards  the  great  Anglo-Irish 
lords  by  those  Englishmen  of  high  rank  and  station,  who  were 
sent  over  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  was  strongly 
exemplified  in  the  instance  of  the  present  viceroy,  who — ap- 
parently, without  any  just  grounds  for  such  violent  proceedings 
—caused  the  earl  of  Kildare  and  three  of  his  family  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  kept  the  earl  himself  a  prisoner  in  Dublin  Castle, 
until  he  had  paid  down  the  sum  of  300  marks.4    It  is  indeed 
manifest,  even  through  the  scanty  notices  of  his  government 
transmitted  to  us,  that  the  royal  duke  was  allowed  but  little 
repose  or  security  during  his  lieutenancy ;  and  mention  is  made 
of  a  serious  encounter  at  Kilmainham,  in  which  he  was  despe- 
rately wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.f  No 
further  particulars  of  this  affray  are  recorded;  but  that  it  was 
serious  would  appear  from  the  measures  soon  after  adopted  by 
the  duke,  who  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made  that  all  who 
were  bound  by  their  tenures  to  serve  the  king,  should  forth- 
with assemble  at  Ross.   He  also  summoned  a  parliament  to 
meet  at  Kilkenny,  in  order  to  have  a  tallage  granted.:):  How 
far  he  succeeded  in  the  object  of  these  assemblies  does  not 
appear;  the  only  remaining  event  recorded  of  his  administration 
being  its  final  close,  on  the  13lh  of  March,  1409,  when  the 
prince  set  sail  for  England,  leaving  his  brother,  Thomas  Butler, 
the  prior  of  Kilmainham,  his  deputy. 

In  the  following  year  a  parliament  was  held  by  the  prior,  at 
Dublin,  which  made  it  treason  to  exact  coyne  and  livery;  and 
shortly  after,  having  imprudently  ventured,  with  about  1500 
kerns,  or  Irish  infantry,  to  invade  the  O'Byrnes'  country,  one 
half  of  his  followers  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  a  serious  and  disgraceful  defeat. 

No  other  event  deserving  of  particular  notice  occurs  in  our 
records  for  the  few  remaining  years  of  this  reign,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  Henry's  death,  in  the  abbot's  chamber,  at 
Westminster,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1413. 

Scantily  supplied,  as  the  historian  finds  himself,  at  this  period, 
with  the  two  great  essentials  of  the  historic  scene,  events  and 
actors,  his  only  resource  for  the  means  of  acquiring  any  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  country  lies  in  the  materials  supplied  by 

•  Cox.  f  Marleburrough.  *  IbM. 
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ils  legal  records ;  and,  perhaps,  in  most  cases,  it  is  the  state  of 
the  law  among  a  people  that  affords  the  least  fallible  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  respecting  their  moral  and  social  condition. 
Viewing  Ireland  with  the  aid  of  such  lights,  at  this  period,  we 
find,  in  the  first  place,  abundant  evidence  of  the  declension  of 
English  power  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  en 
croachments  on  the  Pale,  by  the  neighbouring  Irish,  became 
every  day  more  daring  and  formidable;  and  whereas,  hitherto, 
the  English  borderers  could  not  make  war  or  peace  with  the 
natives  without  leave  from  the  government,  the  necessity  of  such 
special  permission  was  now,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  ur- 
gency of  the  danger,  dispensed  with;  and  licences  were  granted 
to  particular  individuals  to  deal  with  "  the  enemy"  in  what 
ever  manner  or  on  whatsoever  terms  the  exigence  of  the  crisis 
might  require.* 

For  the  same  reason,  the  general  interdict  against  holding 
traffic  or  trade  with  the  natives,  or  admitting  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish markets,  was  at  this  time  withdrawn ;  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pale  being  hemmed  in  so  closely,  on  every  side,  by  the  people 
of  the  country,  that,  without  such  licences  as  now  were  issued 
to  qualify  the  prohibition,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  reduced  to 
poverty  and  starvation. f 

Equally  obvious  proofs  of  the  sobering  influence  of  fear  in 
obtaining  for  the  Irish  that  abatement  of  persecution  which  they 
would  have  in  vain  sought  from  justice  or  mercy,  are  to  be 
found  in  other  acts  and  measures  of  this  period;  such  as  the  in- 
creased extension  of  charters  of  denization  to  the  natives ;  the 
permissions  to  persons  living  in  the  marches  to  take  Irish 
tenants;  and  the  instances  of  leave  given  to  cer  tain  individuals 
— in  despite  of  the  statute  of  Kilkenny,  declaring  such  practices 
treasonable— to  enter  into  gossip  red  and  fosterage,:):  and  even  to 
marry  with  the  44  Irish  enemy."  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark, 
that  concessions  thus  wrung  so  manifestly  from  fear,  instead  of 
conciliating,  ouly  added  contempt  to  deep-rooted  hate,  and  en- 

*  The  following  is  pretty  much  the  general  form  of  these  licence* :— w  Rex,  pro 
eo  quod  maoeria  ct  possessiones  Cornehi  Epiacopi  in  Lymk,  in  frontura  marchiarum 
inter  Hibernicos  inimicos£et  Anglieos  rebtdles  sita  aunt,  concessit  eit  tenentibut 
et  servpntibus  suis  quod  ipai  cum  dictis  Hiberuicis,  etc.  tractare  possent."  etc. — 
Pat.  Roll,  10  Hen.  IV. 

f  Thus,  m  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  town  of  Rosse,  to  be  allowed  to  trade  with 
the  Irish  enemy,  it  is  said, — M  Cum  rilla  predicta  in  marchis  sita  ei  tlibernicis  ini- 
micis  undique  circnmvallata,  non  habeat  unde  rivere  vnleat,  nisi  solomodo  exemp- 
cione,  etc.  victualium  el  aliarum  parvarum  rerum  qua*  prefatis  inimicis,  ad  evitandam 
erum  malitiam  necessario  vendere  oportet,"  etc.  etc. — Pat.  Roll,  4  Hen.  IV. 

X  Licences  to  place  English  children  with  Irish  nurses  begin  to  abound  at  this 

Beriod.  One  example  will  be  sufficient.  M  Rex,  pro  servicio,  liccnciam  dedit  Wil- 
eltno  filio  Henric.  Betagh  quod  ipse  Elizam  nliara  suam  cuidam  Odoni  Oraylly 
Hibernico  dare  possit  ad  nutnendam."-Pa*.  Roll,  7  Hen  IV 
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couraged  still  further  and  more  daring  encroachments.  It  was 
accordingly  in  the  marches,  and  more  especially  those  of  Meatb, 
that  lay  the  most  frequent  scenes  of  conflict,  confusion,  and 
bloodshed;  and  the  English  authorities  were,  in  consequence, 
driven  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  buying  off  the  hostilities 
of  the  chiefs  on  the  borders,  by  means  of  annual  pensions,  under 
the  denomination  of  Black  Rent;— a  sort  of  compact  which 
being  well  known  to  proceed  from  terror,  on  one  side,  was 
sure  to  be  violated  without  scruple  when  the  motives  were 
tempting,  on  the  other. 

While  such  was  the  wretched  state  of  the  border  districts, 
the  course  of  affairs  within  the  Pale  appears  to  have  been 
hardly  of  a  less  lawless  and  violent  character.  In  a  petition 
from  the  commons  of  Ireland,  attributed  generally  to  the  time 
of  this  monarch,*  we  Ond  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  charged 
with  gross  abuses  and  acts  of  oppression,  in  consequence  of 
which,  according  to  the  petitioners,  the  people  were  harassed 
and  impoverished,  works  of  husbandry  neglected,  and  many 
good  towns  and  hamlets  utterly  ruined.  It  is  stated,  also, 
that,  in  defiance  of  Magna  Charta,  many  churchmen,  lords, 
gentlemen,  and  others  of  the  king's  subjects,  were  cast  into  prison 
without  any  legal  process,  and  their  lands  seized  and  considered 
as  forfeited.  Nor  was  it  only  by  a  licentious  soldiery  that  such 
open  acts  of  spoliation  were  perpetrated,  but  by  sheriffs,  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  other  ministers  of  the  king.  Among  instances 
adduced  in  proof  of  this  charge,  it  is  stated  that  the  lieutenant 
of  Ireland  himself  received,  in  this  lawless  manner,  eighty 
marks  of  the  goods  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  took  to 
the  value  of  40/.  of  the  goods  of  the  archdeacon  of  Kildare. 
Of  the  same  high  functionary  it  is  stated,  together  with  various 
other  such  specimens  of  his  vice-regal  conduct,  that  he  kept  sir 
Nicholas  Alger  imprisoned  until  he  had  obtained  from  him  a 
missal  worth  ten  marks,  and  forty  marks  in  money.  Complaint 
is  likewise  made  in  this  petition,  on  the  part  of  the  commons  of 
the  county  of  Louth,  that  the  king's  commissioners  had  issued 
an  order,  contrary  to  law,  to  assess  Aghy  MacMabon,  and  other 
Irish  enemies  upon  that  county,  to  the  great  oppression  and 
impoverishment  of  his  liege  subjects  therein ;  that  these  Irish 
refused  to  accept  such  food  as  the  complainants  themselves 
used,  and  were  dispersed '  with  their  "  caifs,"  nurses,  and 
children,  throughout  the  country,  spying  by  day  and  night  all 

*  Proceedings  and  Ordinances  of  the  Privy  Council,  edited  by  «i  H.  Nicholas, 
▼ol.  ii. 
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the  woods  and  fortresses ;  from  whence  the  greatest  possible 
mischief  might  hereafter  arise. 

From  a  memorandum  on  the  back  of  this  petition,  it  appears 
that,  in  numerous  letters  written  at  that  time  by  the  earl  of  Or- 
mond,  it  was  stated  that  the  presence  of  the  king  was  greatly 
desired  in  Ireland.  But  the  thoughts  of  Henry,  throughout 
his  whole  reign,  were  far  too  anxiously  occupied  with  the  care 
of  maintaining  and  defending  his  slippery  hold  of  the  English 
crown,  to  allow  him  to  attend  to  the  government  of  his  Irish 
realm;  and  accordingly,  though  in  almost  every  parliament 
during  his  reign,  "  the  danger  of  Ireland"  was  remembered,  not 
an  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  towards  either  the  cor- 
rection of  that  kingdom's  turbulence,  or  the  redress  of  its 
countless  wrongs.  All  was  left  to  proceed  in  the  same  head- 
long course  of  mischief  which,  through  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, we  have  now  painfully  tracked ;  and  the  only  result  at 
all  savouring  of  justice,  that  arose  out  of  this  chaotic  state  of 
things,  was  the  recovery  by  the  injured  natives  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  own  rightful  territories.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  had  they  already  won  back  what  belonged  to  them, 
that  in  an  address  delivered  by  the  speaker  of  the  English 
house  of  commons,  we  (2nd  it  openly  admitted  "  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  lordship  of  Ireland"  had,  at  this  time,  been  "  con- 
quered" by  the  natives.* 

A  law  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  the  Pale,  during  this 
reign,  shows  that  their  legislation  could  be  sometimes  as  ca- 
pricious, as  it  was  almost  always  tyrannical  and  unjust.  Though 
giving  to  the  Irishman,  on  his  own  soil,  the  title  of  "  enemy," 
and  invariably  treating  him  as  such,  they  were  yet  more  proud 
of  him,  it  would  seem,  as  a  victim,  than  afraid  of  him  as  an 
enemy,  since,  by  a  law  passed  during  this  reign,  they  deliberately 
rendered  it  difficult  for  a  native  to  quit  the  kingdom.  By  an 
act  of  their  parliament  in  the  1 1th  year  of  this  reign,  it  was  or- 
dained that  no  Irish  enemy  should  be  permitted  to  depart  from 
the  realm,  without  special  leave  under  the  great  seal  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  any  subject  who  should  seize  the  person  and 
goods  of  a  native  attempting  to  transport  himself  without  such 
licence,  was  to  receive  one  moiety  of  his  goods,  while  the  other 
was  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.f 

*  Liogard. 

f  Iceland,  who  refers  to  MS.  Trim  Coll.,  Dublin. — w Those  whom  the  English 
refused  to  incorporate  with,  as  subjects,  they  would  yet  compel  to  remain  as  re- 
bels or  slaves  We  hare  heard  of  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  flying  enemy, 

but  an  act  of  parliament  to  compil  him  to  -land  his  ground,  coald  only  have  beta 
passed  by  an  Irish  legislature.w-W«m>ir*  of  Captain  Rack. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

HENRY  V. 

Continuance  of  Warfare  between  the  English  and  the  Native* — Lieutenancy  of 
Sir  John  Talbot — his  martial  Circuit  of  the  Borden  of  the  Hale — reduces  to  Sub- 
mission a  great  Number  of  the  Irish  Chiefs. — Approbation  of  bia  Conduct  by  the 
Lord*  of  the  Pale.— Evil  Consequences  of  his  Success. — Intolerant  Spirit  of  the 
English  Rulers. — Irishmen  excluded  from  the  Church  of  the  English. — The  King 
summons  to  his  Standard  in  Normandy  a  Body  of  Native  Irish. — Their  gallant 
Conduct — Laws  against  Absentees. — The  Leinstcr  Chief  MacMorough  mads 
Prisoner  —is  sent  to  IiOodon  and  committed  to  the  Tower  — Impeachment  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cartel.— Petition  of  Grievances  from  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Pale. 

Of  the  reign  we  have  just  reviewed,  a  great  historian*  has 
pronounced,  that  it  produced  few  events  worthy  of  being  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  :  and  if  this  may  be  said,  with  truth,  of  the 
records  of  England  during  that  period,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
a.  D.  those  of  Ireland  should  be  found  so  blank  and  valueless.  But, 
14)3-  barren  as  are  the  materials  of  our  history,  during  the  time  of 
the  fourth  Henry,  they  are  even  more  trivial  and  void  of  interest 
in  the  reign  of  his  heroic  successor,  who,  although  he  had  been 
invested  with  the  honours  of  knighthood  in  Ireland,  having 
made  there  his  first  essay  in  arms,  does  not  appear  to  have  at 
any  time  afterwards  turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  that 
kingdom. 

After  the  departure  of  sir  John  Stanley,  who  had  succeeded 
the  prior  of  Kilmainham  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  the  no- 
bility elected  to  the  office  of  lord  deputy  Thomas  Cranley,f 
•  archbishop  of  Dublin ;  and,  during  the  sitting  of  a  parliament 

held  by  him,  the  Irish  borderers,  who  always  look  advantage 
of  these  occasions,  when  the  principal  lords  and  gentry  were 
known  to  be  absent  from  their  homes,  made  a  fierce  inroad  into 
the  Pale,  marking  their  course  with  fire,  and  waste.  To  repair 
the  damage  caused  by  this  desperate  irruption,  supplies  were 
demanded  of  the  parliament,  which  that  body  refused  to  grant, 
and,  after  a  session  of  fifteen  days,  was  dissolved. 

A  succession  of  conflicts  now  ensued  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish,  in  one  of  which,  at  a  place  called  Inor,  the  en- 

*  Hume. 

t  Leland,  Cox,  and  others,  have  transformed  this  name  into  Crawley.  The  in- 
scription on  Ins  monument  in  New  College  Chapel,  at  Oxford,  ought  to  have 
taught  them  belter;—"  Flori  pontificuro,  Thomas  Cranley,etc."— See  Ware,  Buhop*- 
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terprising  Gascon,  Janico  d'Artois,  met  with  a  check ;  which 
giving  encouragement  to  the  Irish,  the  lord  deputy  found  it 
expedient  (o  assume  the  command  of  the  troops  in  person. 
Going  no  farther  with  them  than  Castle  Dermod,  the  venerable 
prelate  remained  at  that  place,  along  with  his  clergy,  ranged  in 
order  of  procession,  and  putting  up  prayers  for  the  success  of 
his  small  army.  Nor  did  the  event  disappoint  his  hopes,  as  the 
result  of  the  conflict,  which  took  place  at  Kilhea,  was  victory  on 
the  side  of  the  English. 

The  confidence  of  the  natives,  however,  in  their  own  strength 
was  now  daily  increasing;  and  the  English  of  Meath  sustained, 
this  year,  a  signal  defeat  from  tbe  chieftain  O'Connor,  with  the 
loss  of  Thomas,  baron  of  Skrine,  slain  in  the  conflict,  and  two 
or  three  other  men  of  rank  made  prisoners.  In  consequence  of 
this  and  other  such  failures,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  select 
a  military  man  for  the  office  of  chief  governor,  and  sir  John 
Talbot,  of  Hallamshire,  lord  of  Furnival,*  who  afterwards  so 
nobly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  against  France,  was  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  Landing  at  Dalkey,  this  active  officer 
lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  and,  hastily  collecting  whatever  troops  he  found  on  the 
spot,  as  none  could  be  spared  to  accompany  him  from  England, 
set  out  on  a  martial  progress  round  the  borders  of  the  Pale. 
Beginning  wilh  O'Moore,  of  Ley,  the  viceroy  invaded  that 
chiefs  territory,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  great  "  hostings," 
each  a  week  in  duration,  laid  waste,  by  burning,  foraging,  and 
all  other  modes  of  devastation,  almost  the  whole  of  bis  lands. 
He  also  attacked  and  took  by  storm  two  of  O'Moore's  castles  or 
strong-holds,  and  having  released  from  ihence  several  English 
prisoners,  put  to  death  the  officers  of  the  chief  who  held  them 
in  charge.  Thus  driven  to  extremity,  O'Moore  reluctantly  sued 
for  peace,  and  delivered  up  his  son,  in  pledge  of  his  faith,  to 
the  lieutenant.  But  still  further  humiliation  awaited  this  chief; 
— he  found  himself  compelled  to  join  with  his  force  the  English 
banner,  and  assist  in  inflicting  the  same  havoc  and  desolation 
on  the  territory  of  a  brother  chieftain,  MacMahon.  And  here  a 
similar  result  ensued  ;  for,  MacMahon,  also  in  his  turn  over- 
powered, was  compelled  to  follow,  with  his  rude  troops,  to  the 
attack  of  two  other  great  Ulster  captains,  O'Connor  and 
O'Hanlon.  In  this  manner  did  the  English  lord  pursue  his 
course,  making  of  each  successive  chief  that  fell  into  his  hands 

*  Lord  Fnrniral  by  courtesy,  through  his  *ife,— having  married  the  eldest 
'Inughter  of  sir  Thomas  Nctil,  by  Joan,  the  sole  daughter  and  heirew  of  William, 
tbe  Fast  lord  Furnival 

II.  17 
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a  tool  and  scourge  for  the  subjection  of  his  fellows ;  or,  as  the 
lrtterdescribing  the  expedition  more  briefly  expresses  it,  "causing 
every  Irish  enemy  to  serve  upon  the  other."* 

This  showy  and  sweeping  achievement  occupied  altogether 
about  three  months;  and  although  little  more,  as  usual,  had 
been  gained  by  it  than  the  outward  form,  without  any  of  the 
reality,  of  submission,  so  much  satisfaction  did  it  give  to  tbe 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale,  that,  shortly  after,  they  seal  to 
the  king,  who  was  then  in  France,  a  certificate,  in  the  French 
language,  expressing  their  sense  of  the  value  of  this  great  public 
service.  It  was  found  eventually,  however,  that  this  circuit  of 
the  viceroy  had  been  productive  of  much  more  evil  than  good; 
as  the  soldiers,  heing  ill  paid,  were  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  the  odious  exactions  of  coyne  and  livery ;  and  more  was  suf- 
fered by  the  subjects  of  the  Pale  from  the  revival  of  this  scourge, 
than  they  had  gained  by  their  slight  and  temporary  advantage 
over  the  Irish. 

On  the  return  of  the  king  to  England,  after  his  immortal 
victoryat  Azincourt,  the  Irish  parliament,  deeming  it  a  moment 
highly  favourable  for  such  an  appeal,  prepared  a  petition  to  be 
laid  before  bim,  stating  fully  the  wants  and  grievances  of  bis 
subjects  in  that  realm.  Their  object,  however,  was  frustrated 
by  a  most  barefaced  stretch  of  power.  Laurence  ftlcrbury, 
the  lord  chancellor,  being  himself,  it  is  probable,  interested  in 
preventing  too  eager  an  inquiry  into  official  abuses,  refused  to 
affix  tbe  great  seal  to  the  petition;  and  thus,  in  defiance  of  the 
will  of  the  legislature,  intercepted  and  set  aside  their  remons- 
trance.f 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  in  perusing  the  minutes  of  tbe  king's 
council  for  this  period,  to  find  France  and  Ireland  alternately 
figuring  as  the  scenes  of  English  warfare;  but  it  is  also  me- 
lancholy to  reflect,  that  while  the  rich  harvest  of  princely  do- 
minion so  gloriously  reaped,  at  that  time,  in  one  of  these  fields, 
has  long  since  passed  away,  the  fruits  of  the  mischief  sown  in 
the  other  still  continue  in  fresh  and  baleful  luxuriance.  Among 
the  minutes  of  the  council  relating  to  Ireland,  we  find  it  noted 
that  the  king  was  to  be  consulted  respecting  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  archers  and  men-al  arms,  for  the  guard  of  the  Irish 

•  Original  Letters  illustrative  of  English  History,  edited  bj  »ir  Henry  Elli* 
Second  Series,  vol.  i.  U  tter  19. 

f  M  Quod  cum  in  parlirmcnto  4  Hen.  V.  Thomas  Crawley  nrdicpisc.  Dublin, 
electus  .nil  ad  prolicicnduni  in  Angliam  ad  Regcm  cum  cuurtis  mandatis  ncrtpti-* 
■latum  Hibcrnias  conccrnentem.  Laur.  Merburj,  caucellariu*.  maRnum  sigillum  e» 
apponerr  recusaTerit:— cum  prece  quod  dictus  Lnur.  Merburj  ponatnr  ad  deda- 
randum  cur  tie  fecit."—  Close  Roll,  I  Hen  VI. 
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marches;  and  also  relating  to  the  equipment  of  a  barge  from 
Chester,  with  men-at-arms  and  other  soldiers ; — the  bows  and 
arrows  to  be  provided  by  lord  Furnival,  at  his  own  expense.  It 
is  suggested,  likewise,  that  cannon  should  be  sent  to  Ireland  for 
its  defence. 

A  petition  addressed,  this  year,  to  the  Eoglish  parliament  *•  ». 
from  the  king's  subjects  in  Ireland,  exhibits,  in  its  rawest  and 
most  unsophisticated  form,  that  hateful  spirit  of  monopoly  and 
exclusion  in  which  the  government  of  that  realm  was  then,  and 
has  been  almost  ever  since,  administered.  The  petition,  after 
stating  that  Ireland  was  divided  into  two  nations,  the  English 
and  the  Irish,  the  latter  of  whom  were  the  king's  enemies,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  chief  purport  of  its  prayer,  which  was,  that  no 
Irishman  should  in  future  be  presented  to  any  ecclesiastical  office 
or  benefice;  and  that  no  bishops  who  were  of  the  Irish  nation 
should,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  temporalities,  collate  any 
clerk  of  that  nation  to  a  benefice,  or  bring  with  them  to  par- 
liaments or  councils  held  in  Ireland,  any  Irish  servant.  This 
notable  petition,  which  shows  how  alert  was  then  the  persecuting 
spirit,  and  how  much  mischief  it  could  already  effect  without 
any  help  from  religious  differences,  received  from  the  English 
parliament  a  ready  assent  to  its  insolent  prayer/ 

The  only  symptom  shown  by  Henry  during  his  reign,  of  any 
inferest  in  the  fortunes  of  that  country  where  he  had  first  been 
made  a  soldier,  was  his  summoning,  in  the  year  1417,  when 
about  to  invade  France  for  the  second  time,  a  small  body  .of 
native  Irish  to  join  him  in  Normandy,  under  the  command  of 
Thomas  Butler,  the  martial  prior  of  Kilmainham.f  The  feats 
of  valour  achieved  by  this  troop  of  wild  warriors,  at  the  siege 
of  Rouen,— so  much  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected 
from  so  small  a  force, — naturally  led  to  that  overstatement  of 
their  numbers  which  is  found  in  the  chroniclers  of  both  na- 
tions. 44  They  so  did  their  devoir,"  says  the  English  chronicler, 
44  that  none  were  more  praised,  nor  did  more  damage  to  their 
euemies;^  and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  king  had  got 

*  u  Whereas  the  said  land  is  dmded  between  two  nations,  that  is  to  say,  the 
said  petitioners,  English  and  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  Irish  nation,  those  eue- 
mirs  to  our  lord  the  king,  who,  by  crafty  designs,  secretly,  and  by  open  destruction, 
making  war,  arc  continually  p\ir|>osed  to  destroy  the  said  lieges  and  to  conquer  the 
land,  the  petitioners  pray  that  remedy  thereof  be  made." 

+  Among  the  payments  entered  in  the  Issue  Roll  of  this  year,  is  the  sum  of 
91/.  17*.,  for u  the  wages  and  rewards  to  masters  and  mnriuenof  ihe  town  of  Bristol, 
for  embarking  the  prior  of  Kilmaiuham,  200  honemen,  and  300  foot,  from  Water- 
ford  in  Ireland,  to  go  to  the  king's  presence  in  France.*' — Pell  Records. 

X  Hall, — who  makes  their  number  1600.  They  were  armed,  he  says,  in  mail,  with 
darts  and  skeins,  after  the  manner  of  their  c6untry ;  and  "  wcro  appointed  to  keep 
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possession  of  Pontoise,  the  Irishmen,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  "  overcame  all  the  Isie  of  France,  and  did  to  tbe 
Frenchmen  damages  innumerable." 

In  turning,  wearily,  over  the  records  of  these  rude  times,  the 
eye  is  occasionally  refreshed  by  glimpses  of  a  somewhat  more 
civilised  state  of  existence,  in  those  grants  of  leave  of  absence 
accorded  to  particular  individuals,  to  enable  them  to  visit,  for 
the  purposes  of  study,  the  schools  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Others  proceeded,  with  the  view  of  learning  the  legal  profession, 
to  London;  and  here,  the  distaste  avowed  so  insultingly  by  the 
English  towards  all  connected  with  Ireland— a  feeling  extended 
to  those  of  their  own  race  born  in  that  country— was  most 
strongly  and  illiberally  displayed.  By  a  stretch  of  tyranny, 
unknown  under  former  reigns,  the  Anglo-Irish  law-students 
were  now  excluded  from  the  inns  of  court. 

The  old  offence,  indeed,  of  absenteeism,  bad  begun  to  be 
regarded  in  somewhat  a  new  point  of  view;  for  whereas,  for- 
merly, those  offending  in  this  respect  were  blamed  merely  for 
their  absence  from  Ireland,  the  offence  now  most  strongly  pro- 
tested against,  was  their  presence  in  England.  In  some  enact- 
ments on  the  subject,  during  this  reign,  the  effects  of  the  practice 
are  viewed  in  both  these  lights.  Thus,  in  the  year  1413,  it  was 
enacted  by  the  king  and  parliament,  that,  "  for  the  peace  and 
quietness  of  England,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
all  Irishmen,  Irish  clerks,  beggars,  &c.  should  be  removed  out 
of  England  before  AH  Saints  following;  with  the  exception  of 
graduates  in  schools,  Serjeants  and  apprentices  at  law,  &c." 
After  a  few  more  such  exceptions  to  this  enactment,  it  is  added, 
further,  that  all  Irishmen  holding  offices  or  benefices  in  Ireland, 
should  dwell  there,  for  the  defence  of  the  land. 

In  that  fierce  but  inglorious  warfare  which  raged  incessantly 
between  the  two  races,  there  bad  occurred  nothing  till  this  year 
deserving  of  any  notice,  since  the  martial  circuit  of  the  borders 
of  the  Pale,  by  lord  Furnival.  A  success,  however,  of  some 
importance,  was  achieved,  at  this  time,  by  the  same  commander, 
in  consequence  of  which  MacMorough,  the  captain  of  Leiester, 
had  fallen  into  his  hands;  and  how  valuable  was  thought  the 

the  north  side  of  the  army,  and,  in  special,  the  way  that  cometh  from  the  forest  of 
Lyons." 

The  following  is  Monstrclet's  accouct  of  this  gallant  band  :— "The  king  of  Eng- 
land had  with  h:m  in  his  company  avast  number  of  Irish,  of  whom  the  far  greatest 
part  went  on  foot.  One  of  their  feet  was  covered,  the  olhor  was  naked,  without 
haying  clouts,  and  poorly  clad.  Each  had  a  target  and  little  javelins,  with  larst' 
knives  of  a  strange  fashion  ;  and  those  who  were  mounted  had  no  saddles  -,  but  they 
rode,  very  adroitly  their  little  mountain  horses." 
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possession  of  this  representative  of  the  old  Lagenian  kings  is 
sufficiently  manifested,  by  his  being  conveyed  to  London,  and 
committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Shortly  after,  the  captain 
of  the  sept  of  the  O'Kellys  was  taken  prisoner  by  sir  William 
<Je  Burgh,  and  500  of  his  followers  slain. 

The  lord  lieutenant,  having  been  summoned  to  England,  left  {^S; 
his  brother,  Richard  Talbot,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  act  as  his 
deputy;  and,  in  the  April  of  the  following  year,  James  earl  of 
Ormond,who  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  with  very  extensive 
powers,  landed  at  Waterford.  The  late  viceroy,  lord  Fur- 
nival,  had,  in  imitation  of  some  of  bis  predecessors,  involved 
himself  deeply  in  debts,  both  public  and  private;  and  a  parlia- 
ment summoned  by  the  earl  of  Orraond,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
m  addition  to  subsidies  granted  to  the  king,  amounting  in  all  to 
1 000  marks,  made  provision  also  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
debts  contracted  by  lord  Furnival.  In  none  of  the  proceedings 
relative  to  this  lord's  administration  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
sufficiently  taken  into  account  how  very  limited  were  the  means 
placed  at  his  disposal; — the  whole  of  his  income  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  king's  government  having  amounted,  it  appears, 
to  little  more  than  two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a-year.* 

A  parliament  held,  in  the  following  year,  at  Dublin,  was  un' 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  solemn  impeachment  before  it  of 
Richard  O'Hedian,  archbishop  of  Cashel,  upon  thirty  articles  of 
accusation  brought  against  him  by  John  Gese,  bishop  of  Lismore 
and  Waterford.  The  principal  of  these  charges  were,  1  .  That 
he  loved  none  of  the  English  nation,  and  was  very  partial  to  the 
Irish.  2.  That  he  gave  no  benefice  to  any  Englishman,  and 
advised  other  bishops  to  follow  his  example.  3.  That  he  had 
counterfeited  the  great  seal  and  forged  the  king's  letters  patent. 
4.  That  he  designed  to  make  himself  king  of  Munster.  5.  That 
he  had  taken  a  ring  from  the  image  of  St.  Patrick,  which  had 
been  an  offering  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  and  made  a  present 
of  it  to  his  concubine. + 

These  charges,  which  bear  upon  the  face  of  them  the  marks 
of  party  spirit,  were  never,  it  is  supposed,  prosecuted ;  having 
originated,  doubtless,  in  envy  of  the  munificent  and  popular 
character  of  this  prelate,  who,  besides  his  generous  feeling 
towards  the  natives,  so  much  complained  of  in  these  charges, 
was  distinguished  also 'for  his  zeal  and  bounty  in  fostering  re- 

*  "  Hirn.  Johnnni  Domino  de  Furoivalt,  locum-tenenti  Ilibcrnias  pro  sa!?a 
custodia  ojusdeni  a  XXX"  die  Januar.  auno  aecundo  iuoul-  priinum  diem  AugUbli 
prox.  M-queo.  per  dimidiom  auuum  1331 L  6i .  8i."— See  Ellin's  Original  Ltttcr*,  etc . 

t  Ware's  Bishops.—  Prjrune,  p.  313. 
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ligious  establishments;  and,  among  other  public  services  by 
which  he  is  honourably  remembered,  restored ,  from  a  stale  of 
almost  utter  dilapidation  and  ruin,  the  ancient  cathedral  of  St. 
Patrick  at  Cashel. 

From  the  same  parliament,  a  petition,  praying  for  the  refor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  land,  was  transmitted  to  the  king/ 
through  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh  and  sir  Chris- 
topher Preston;  and  the  direct  insight  it  affords  into  the  abases 
and  malpractices  then  prevailing,  opens  so  clearly  to  us  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  Pale  at  that  period,  that — in  our  dearth, 
especially,  of  more  lively  historical  materials — such  a  record  is 
of  no  ordinary  value. 

This  petition  consists  of  nineteen  articles,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  selected,  and  given  nearly  as  they  stand  in  the  original 
record.  1.  Complaint  is  made  of  the  various  extortions,  op- 
pressions, non-payments,  levies  of  covne  and  livery,  practised 
by  the  lieutenants  and  their  deputies;  and,  also,  their  non-exe- 
cution of  the  laws : — all  which  evils,  it  is  added,  are  incurable, 
except  by  the  presence  of  the  king  himself.  2.  The  petitioners 
slate  that  all  the  supplies  and  revenues  that  had  been  granted 
for  the  purposes  of  warfare  and  the  defence  of  the  land,  had 
been  hitherto  applied  by  the  king's  deputies  to  their  own  private 
uses;  and  they  pray  that  the  king  will  retain  in  future,  as  he 
does  at  present,  all  such  revenues  in  his  own  hands.  3.  They 
require  that  there  should  be  a  coinage  of  money  in  Dublin,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  England;  and  that  a  mint,  with  all  ne- 
cessary officers,  should  be  there  established.  4.  Referring  to 
the  submission  and  homage  made  to  Richard  II,  by  certain  of 
the  Irish  enemies,  and  the  recognizances  entered  into  by  them, 
payable  in  the  apostolic  chamber,  to  keep  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, the  petitioners  pray  of  the  king  to  certify  the  same  to 
the  pope,  in  order  that  he  may  proceed  to  enforce  strong 
measures  against  the  offenders. j  5.  They  complain  of  the 
conduct,  already  noticed,  of  the  lord  chancellor  Merbury,  in 
refusing  to  fix  the  great  seal  to  the  petition  of  the  parliament; 
and  pray  that  he  may  be  required  to  slate  his  reasons  for  such 
refusal.  6.  Owing  to  the  wars  and  the  intolerable  burdens  of 
the  country,  the  great  landholders,  the  artificers,  and  workmen, 
are  daily  emigrating,  they  complain,  to  England,  in  consequence 
whereof  the  land  is  left  uncultivated  and  undefended  :  for  tbis 

Close  Roll.  1  Henry  VI.  1 1  appears  rather  doubtful  whether  this  petition  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  last  year  of  Henry  V.  or  the  firxt  of  It  is  *uer.eM0r. 

T  c*in  prece  quod  Hex  Papam  de  prewnissi*  certiorem  facial,  ad  crucidium 
super  eo»  habendum.'' 
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they  pray  some  remedy.  7.  Tbey  state  that  the  late  sir  John 
Stanley,  when  holding  the  office  of  lord  deputy,  paid  little,  if  any, 
of  his  dents,  and  died  enriched  by  acts  of  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion :  they  therefore  pray  that  his  heirs  and  executors  may  be 
compelled  to  come  into  Ireland,  to  discharge  his  just  debts,  and 
make  good  his  obligations.  8.  Tbey  extol,  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation,  the  conduct  of  Thomas  Cranley,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  had  succeeded  Stanley  as  lord  justice,  and 
always  deported  himself  in  that  office  benignly  and  justly.  9.  Of 
sir  John  Talbot,  they  allege,  that,  during  the  period  of  his  go- 
vernment, he  was  guilty  of  numerous  acts  of  extortion  and 
cruelty,  and  paid  little,  if  any,  of  his  debts;  and  they  pray  that  he 
also  may  be  compelled  to  come  to  Ireland,  to  discharge  his  just 
obligations,  and  repair  the  consequences  of  his  oppression. 

10.  Since  the  coronation  of  the  present  king,  no  commissioner, 
they  complain,  had  been  sent  over  (o  Ireland,  as  was  usual  in 
the  times  of  his  predecessors,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
and  measures  of  the  lord  deputy  and  other  great  officers  :  and 
they  pray,  therefore,  that  such  a  commission  may  be  now  sent. 

1 1.  The  conduct  of  their  present  lord  lieutenant,  James  earl  of 
Ormond,  is  praised  by  them,  and  held  up  as  an  example;  be- 
cause, on  entering  into  his  office,  he  had  made  a  declaration  in 
parliament  that  he  would  observe  the  laws,  would  pay  his  just 
debts,  and  also,  at  the  close  of  his  administration,  would  assign 
over  lands  without  any  reserve,  until  all  such  debts  should  be 
fully  and  fairly  discharged  :  and  likewise  because  that,  through 
him,  the  extortion  of  coyne  and  livery  had  been  abolished. 
This  earl  was  prepared,  they  add,  to  effect  still  further  good,  if 
possessed  of  the  means,  and  they  therefore  pray  of  the  king  that 
such  means  should  be  supplied.  12.  They  complain  that  a 
number  of  illiterate  persons  were  allowed  to  hold  offices  in  the 
exchequer,  performing  the  duties  of  them  by  deputy,  and  re- 
ceiving from  thence  great  incomes,  owing  to  the  excessive  fees 
usually  extorted  from  the  suitors  in  (hat  court.  In  many  in- 
stances, two,  and  even  three,  places  were  held  by  one  individual, 
and  the  duties  of  them  all,  of  course,  proportionally  ill  per- 
formed. For  this  they  pray  the  king  to  grant  a  remedy. 
13.  English  law  students,  they  complain,  going  over  from  Ire- 
land, even  though  born  in  the  best  part  of  that  country,  were,  by 
a  late  regulation,  excluded  from  the  inns  of  court,  in  England, 
though  in  ail  preceding  periods,  from  the  lime  of  the  conquest 
of  Ireland,  they  bad  been  admissible  into  those  societies. 

Of  the  remaining  articles  of  this  memorial,  the  seventeenth 
alone  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  cited,  wherein  complaint  is 
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made,  that  although  the  statute  3.  Richard  II.,  concerning 
absentee  proprietors,  contains  an  exception  in  favour  of  studious 
persons,  it  yet  daily  happened  that  Irish  students,  devoting  their 
leisure  to  learned  pursuits,  in  English  schools  and  universities, 
were,  under  colour  of  said  statute,  obstructed  and  annoyed.* 
It  was  therefore  prayed  that  a  declaration  of  the  real  intention 
of  this  statute  should  be  certified  to  the  lord  deputy  and  other 
officers  of  the  Irish  government. 

During  the  last  year  of  this  reign,  a  succession  of  conflicts 
took  place  between  the  English  and  the  natives,  attended  with 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  their  warfare  on  both  sides.  Some 
success  having  been  gained  by  the  Irish,  in  Ley,  the  lord 
justice  invaded  that  country,  encountered  the  chieftain  O'Moore, 
and,  as  the  chronicler  describes  the  event, "  defeated  his  terrible 
army  in  the  Red  bog  of  Athy."f  He  then,  for  the  four  following 
days,  burned  and  wasted  the  lands  of  the  rebels,  until  they  them- 
selves came  and  sued  for  peace.  About  the  same  time,  the 
chief  O'Dempsy,  notwithstanding  his  oath  of  allegiance,  made 
an  irruption  into  the  Pale  and  retook  the  castle  of  Ley  from  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  to  whom  the  lord  justice  had  restored  it.  In 
reference  to  this  act  of  O'Dempsy,  an  old  historian,  extending 
his  charge  to  the  Irish  in  general,  remarks,  that,  notwithstanding 
their  oaths  and  pledges,  11  they  are  no  longer  true  than  while 
they  feel  themselves  the  stronger;" — an  accusation  to  which, 
supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  we  may,  with  but  too  much 
truth,  answer,  or  rather  retort,  that,  if  any  excuse  could  be  offered 
for  such  perfidy,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  still  grosser  perfidy  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 

In  the  mean  time  MacMahon,  the  chief  lord  of  Orgiel,  or 
Uriel,:):  had  in  like  manner  broken  out  in  full  career  of  devas- 
tation. But  the  indefatigable  lord  justice,  after  having  disposed 
of  the  other  insurgent  chiefs,  reduced  MacMahon  also  to 
obedience;  and  thus  closed  this  triumphant  campaign,  during 
which  the  clergy  of  Dublin  went  twice  every  week,  in  solemn 
procession,  praying  for  the  success  of  his  arms. 

•  w  Quod,  quamvis  statutum  3  R.  II.  de  possessionariis  absentibus  excepcionera 
continel  in  favorem  ■tudionoriim,  tamen  sttidiosi  Hibernici,  Uteris  iu  wolisctuoj- 
versitatibus  vacaules,  colore  dicii  statu  ti  indies  vcxautur." 

J  Campion, — who  add*  also  a  miracle  to  the  event  :— u  In  the  Red  Bog  of  Atbj 
(the  sun  almost  lodged  in  the  West,  and  miraculously  stauding  still  in  his  epicycle 
the  space  of  three  hours,  till  the  feat  was  accomplished,  aud  no  pit  in  that  moor  an- 
noying either  horse  or  man,  on  his  part),  he  vanquished  O'Moore  and  his  terrible 
army.'1 

J  14  Of  Monaghan  (says  Ware),  called  in  Irish,  Uriel,  MacMahon  was  the  MM 
lord."  But,  according  to  Seward,  Orgiel.  or  tTriel,  comprised  the  present  counUet 
of  Louth,  Mooaghan,  «d  Armagh. 
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CHAPTER  XL1. 


HENRY  VI. 


Alliance  by  Marriage  and  other  Ties  between  the  two  Races.— Adoption  by  the 
English  of  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  the  Natives. — Great  Power  of  the  Anglo- 

k  Irish  Lords. — Their  Feuds  among  themselves. — The  Earl  of  March  made  Lord 
Lieutenant — His  Death. — Severe  Measures  against  Absentees. — Romantic  Mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  Desmond — is  forcibly  deprived  of  his  Earldom  and  Estates. 
— Large  Grant  of  Lands  to  his  Successor. — Articles  of  Accusation  against  the 
Earl  of  Ormond. — He  is  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant. — Grants  and  Privileges  be- 
stowed upon  Desmond. — Renewal  of  the  Charges  against  Ormond — is  continued 

.  at  the  Head  of  the  Government.— Sample  of  Anglo-Irish  Legislation.— Richard 
Duke  of  York  appointed  Viceroy  .-^Ormond  committed  to  the  Tower  of  lx>ndou 
— his  intended  Duel  with  the  Prior  of  Kilmaiuham — their  Duel  prevented  by  the 
Interposition  of  the  King. — Recovery  by  the  Natives  of  their  Territories. — Con- 
sequent Reduction  of  the  English  Power  and  Revenue. — Wise  and  conciliatory 
Policy  of  York — is  called  away  to  England — takes  Refuge  in  Ireland  after  his 
Defeat  at  Blore  Heath — again  takes  the  Field,  attended  by  Volunteers  from  Ire- 
land—is defeated  and  slain  at  Wakefield. 


We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  as  one  of  the  a .  d. 
anomalies  that  mark  the  destiny  of  this  nation,  how  small  is  the'-1424, 
portion  of  Ireland's  history  that  relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Irish 
people  themselves.  Supplanted,  as  they  were,  on  their  own 
soil,  by  strangers  and  enemies,  the  task  of  dictating  as  well  their 
history  as  their  laws  fell  early  into  foreign  hands,  and  the 
people  of  the  soil,  the  indigenous  Irish,  were  only  remembered, 
to  be  calumniated  and  coerced.  In  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, a  new  race  and  new  relationship  sprang  up,  from  the 
connexions,  by  marriage  and  otherwise,  of  the  English  colonists 
and  the  natives,  which  worked  a  change  even  more  in  the  po- 
litical than  in  the  social  condition  of  the  country.  The  con- 
querors, yielding  to  these  natural  ties,  were,  in  their  turn, 
conquered  by  the  force  of  the  national  spirit,  and  became,  as  was 
said  in  later  limes,  even  more  Irish  than  the  Irish  themselves. 
Even  English  gentlewomen  had  begun  to  receive,  without  any 
repugnance,  the  tender  addresses  of  the  "  Irish  enemy;"  and  it 
appears  from  letters  patent  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  that  the 
fierce  and  formidable  chief,  Art  MacMorougb,  could  boast 
of  an  English  heiress  for  his  consort/ 

*  Pat.  Roll.  1  Hen.  IV. :— "  Una  cum  hereditatc  Elizabethe  uxoris  sua;  de  baronia 
dc  Norragh."  It  is  right  to  add,  however,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  marriage,  the 
lady's  estate  was  seized  on,  as  a  forfeiture,  by  the  crown. 
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The  old  laws  and  customs  of  (he  country  were  deeply,  as  we 
have  seen,  imbued  with  the  primitive  character  of  the  people; 
and,  if  (heir  law  of  Eric  may  be  thought  over-lenient  to  (he 
crime  of  murder,  and  in  so  far  indicating  too  tolerant  a  view 
of  acts  of  violence,  their  customs  of  Gossipred  and  Fostering, 
on  the  other  hand,  evince  a  generous  desire  to  enlarge  (he 
circle  of  the  social  affections,  by  adding  to  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity those  of  long  habit  and  mutual  good  services. 
Brought  up  in  general  by  Irish  nurses,  and  consorting  from  early 
childhood  with  their  fosterbretbren,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  of  the  English  should  remain 
uuinfluenced  by  examples  so  constantly  acting  upon  them,  aud 
the  force  of  which,  through  every  succeeding  generation,  must 
have  increased. 

Such  were,  in  fact,  (he  effects  that  naturally  began  (o  unfold 
themselves  among  the  descendants  of  the  great  English  lords ; 
and  all  such  ancient  customs  of  the  land  as  tended  to  facilitate 
the  never-ceasing  work  of  plunder  and  massacre,  were,  of 
course,  the  first  and  the  most  eagerly  adopted  by  them.  In 
this  manner,  the  old  Irish  taxes  of  coyne  and  livery,  which  gave 
a  right  to  demand  free  quarters  for  the  soldiery  without  any 
responsibility  or  restraint,  and  which,  in  a  country  where  war- 
fare was  perpetual,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  perpetual 
scourge,  was  first  made  a  part  of  the  military  policy  of  the 
English  by  Maurice  Fitz-Thomas,  afterwards  earl  of  Desmond/ 

So  soon  and  to  such  an  extent  were  the  lords  of  the  Pale  in- 
oculated with  this  Irish  spirit,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
as  we  have  seen,  Nicholas  Fitz  Maurice,  fourth  earl  of  Kerry, 
joined  openly  the  ranks  of  the  natives.  Attempts  were  made, 
but  unsuccessfully,  in  the  course  of  the  same  reign,  to  dislodge 
this  growing  Anglo- Irish  power.  But,  having  taken  root  so 
early  in  the  formation  of  the  colony*  and  established  the  next 
best  right  of  possession  (though  still  at  an  immeasurable  dis- 
tance) to  that  of  the  natives  themselves,  this  proud  and  high— 
spirited  race  succeeded  in  baffling  all  the  efforts  of  the  English 
government  to  reduce  them;  and,  at  the  period  we  have  now 
reached,  owing  to  the  distraction  of  the  attention  of  England  to 
other  ohjects,  had  attained,  in  some  instances,  an  extent  of 
ascendency,  no  less  prejudicial  to  the  dignity  and  interests  of 

•  u  But  wtien  the  Ei!<:  i*h  had  learned  it  (the  extortion  of  Coyne  ami  Livrr>), 
they  used  it  with  wore  iiis*.!ii,<:y,  and  made  it  more  ii.toli  ruble ;  fur  this  oppression 
♦tbi  wit  umporury  or  litnit.-d  either  t»  place  or  time;  hut.  heraife  there  was  every 
where  a  e.nititiual  war.  cit!itr  offensive  or  defensive,  and  every  lord  of  a  eountry 
aud  i-M-ry  man-iicr  made  war  at  li  s  pleasure,  it  becamti  universal  .uid  perpetual.  — 
Varies. 
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the  crown,  than  it  was  oppressive  to  the  people  subjected  to 
their  dominion. 

Of  these  great  lords,  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who  held  the 
office  of  lord  lieutenant  at  the  lime  of  the  accession  of  Henry  VI., 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  powerful ;  and  a  factious  feud 
between  him  and  the  Talbots,  kept  alive,  as  it  was,  and  diffused  - 
by  a  multitude  of  adherents  on  both  sides,  continued  to  disturb 
the  public  councils  through  a  great  pari  of  this  reign.  Soon 
after  Henry's  accession,  ihe  office  of  lord  lieutenant  was  resigned 
by  Ormond  to  Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  ani  Ulster,  who 
appointed  as  his  deputy,  until  he  should  be  able  U  assume  the 
government  in  person,  Edward  Dantsey,  bishop  of  Meath.* 
When  this  prelate  presented  to  the  council  the  letters  patent  of 
the  earl  conferring  his  appointment,  strong  objections  were 
made  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  commission,  on  the  ground  that 
the  letters  were  sealed  with  the  earl's  private  seal ;  and  Richard 
Talbot,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  peremptorily  refused,  till  further  advised,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  bishop  as  deputy.  But  this  captious  opposition,  though 
giving  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  bold  and 
thwarting  spirit  of  this  prelate,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
long  persisted  in;  as,  from  a  subsequent  record,  we  gather, 
that  the  council  agreed  to  acknowledge  I  he  bishop's  appointment.')' 

Shortly  after,  announcement  was  made,  by  a  king's  letter  to 
archbishop  Talbot,  that  the  earl  of  March,  with  a  large  army, 
was  about  to  proceed,  with  all  possible  despatch,  to  Ireland;^  a.  d. 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1423,  this  prince  landed  on  the  im- 
Irish  shores.  But  the  flattering  hope  held  out  by  his  presence 
was  of  very  brief  duratioo.  Whatever  expectation  might  have 
been  formed,  from  his  nearness  to  the  throne,  that  his  admi- 
nistration would  have  proved  both  popular  and  efficient,  such 
anticipations  were  soon  at  an  end,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  seized  with  the  plague,  and  died  in  his  own 
castle  at  Trim. 

This  prince's  successor  in  the  administration  was  the  illustrious  1425. 
warrior,  lord  Talbot;  the  same  whose  services  in  this  country, 
some  years  before,  had  received  so  honourable  a  testimony  from 

•  About  three  years  after,  a  bill  of  indictment  wan  found  against  this  prelate, 
at  Trim,  for  stealing  a  cup  of  the  value  of  13*  4d  out  of  the  church  of  Taveragh, 
in  the  diocese  of  Meath.  After  rntiier  a  complicated  process,  which  may  be  found 
detailed  ia  Ware  [History  of  the  Bishops),  he  was  acquitted  of  this  singular  charge, 
fur  which  it  may  be  presumed  there  was  not  the  slightest  foundatiou,  as,  shortly 
after,  he  was  again  intrusted  with  the  huh  office  of  lord  deputy. 

■j*  The  reason  gheu  for  thus  >  aiding,  is  w prout  in  roucordia  pracdicUi  coatiaca- 
tur." 

t  "  Ad  Hibemiam  cum  mamo  txcrdtu  cum  onrni  fcktinalione  possibili  e»t  *cn- 
turua."— Close  Roll,  2  Uen.  VI. 
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the  lords  of  the  Pale,  and  who  afterwards  won  for  himself,  in, 
the  French  wars,  the  title  of  the  English  Achilles.  Not  quite  a 
year  had  the  government  been  in  the  hands  of  this  noblemao, 
when  it  again  fell  to  the  earl  of  Ormood;  and  from  that  period, 
through  the  ten  following  years,  there  ensued,  at  intervals  nearly 
annual,  a  succession  of  chief  governors,  during  none  of  whose 
administrations  any  event  much  worthy  of  notice  occurred, — 
with  the  sole  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  lieutenancy  of  sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  in  the  course  of  which  some  seasonable  checks 

a.  d.  were  given  to  the  increasing  incursions  of  the  Irish  borderers. 

1432.  taking  advantage  of  the  distractions  consequent  on  the  king's 
minority,  the  natives  had  risen  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
were  from  every  side  encroaching  on  the  Pale.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant, however,  leading  against  them  the  power  of  Meath  and 
Uriel,  made  a  great  slaughter  of  their  force,  and  took  one  of 
their  chiefs,  Moyle  O'Donnell,  prisoner.* 

The  influx  of  the  Irish  into  England  continued,  in  both  coun- 
tries, to  be  a  constant  subject  of  complaint  and  legislation ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  a  petition  to  the  king,  presented  by  the  Eng- 
lish house  of  commons,  representing  the  manifold  crimes,  of 
every  description,  committed  by  the  Irish  in  England,  it  was 
enacted,  that  all  persons  born  in  Ireland  should  quit  England 
within  a  time  limited;  exceptions  being  made  in  favour  of  be- 
neficed clergymen,  graduates  in  either  university,  persons  who 
held  lands  in  England,  were  married  there,  or  had  English  pa- 

,438- Vents;  and  even  these  to  give  security  for  their  future  good 
behaviour.  In  the  present  year,  likewise,  during  the  lieutenancy 
of  Lionel  lord  Wells,  while  a  second  law  was  passed  in  England, 
obliging  Irishmen  to  return  home,  there  was  likewise  a  statute 
made  in  Ireland,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  more  of  them 
into  England,  j- 

Among  those  powerful  Anglo-Irish  lords,  who,  by  their  own 
extortion,  and  the  large  grants  of  lands  and  liberties  so  recklessly 
lavished  upon  them  by  the  crown,  had  been  raised  into  so  many 
independent  counts  palatine,  the  earl  of  Desmond  held  at  this 
time  the  most  prominent  station.^:  This  lord  was  uncle  to 
Thomas,  the  sixth  earl  of  Desmond,  whose  romantic  marriage 
and  subsequent  fate  show  how  high,  in  those  times,  were  the 
notions  entertained  of  noble  birth.  Returning  late  one  evening 
from  hunting,  the  young  lord,  finding  himself  benighted,  sought 

*  Cox.  t  Ibid. 

+  Among  the  services  by  which  Desmond  rose  into  nuch  favour,  was  the  activity 
shown  by  biro,  in  the  first  year  of  this  reign,  when,  raixiug  an  army  of  5000  mcu, 
in  Munstcr,  he  marched  against  O'Connor  nud  Meylcr  BermuiKh.tm,  who,  with  a 
large  force,  bad  broken  into  the  borders  of  the  Vale.— Pat  Roll,  1  Hen.  VL 
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shelter  under  the  roof  of  one  of  his  tenants  near  Abbey  feal;  and 
seeing,  for  the  first  time,  his  host's  daughter,  the  beautiful 
Catherine  MacCormac,  became  so  enamoured  of  her  charms, 
that  he  soon  after  married  her.  So  dishonouring  to  the  high 
blood  of  the  Desmonds  was  this  alliance  considered,  that  it  drew 
down  upon  him  the  anger  and  enmity  of  all  his  family.  Friends, 
followers,  and  tenants  at  once  abandoned  him;  and  even  as- 
sisted his  uncle  James,  according  to  the  old  Irish  custom,  to 
expel  him  from  his  estates,  and  force  him  to  surrender  the 
earldom.*  Thus  persecuted,  the  unhappy  young  lord  retired 
to  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1420,  and 
was  buried  in  a  convent  of  friars  preachers,  at  Paris; — the 
king  of  England,  it  is  added,  attending  his  funeral. 

In  addition  to  his  other  princely  possessions,  the  present  earl  A.  D. 
of  Desmond  received,  at  this  time,  a  grant  from  Robert  Fitz- 
Geoffry  Cogan,  of  all  his  lands  in  Ireland ;  being  no  less  than 
half  of  what  was  then  called  the  kingdom  of  Cork;  an  estate 
which  ought  to  have  descended  by  the  heirs  general  to  the 
Carew  and  Courcy  families,  but  which  the  illegal  conveyance 
from  Cogan  afforded  to  Desmond  a  pretence  for  appropriating 
to  himself. f 

While  thus  this  lord  and  a  few  other  Anglo-Irish  nobles 
were  extending  enormously  their  power  and  wealth,  the  king's 
government  was  fast  declining  as  well  in  revenue  as  in  influence 
and  strength.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  when  lord  lieutenant,  had 
brought  over  to  England  a  most  wretched  account  of  the  state  of 
affairs  from  the  privy  council,  wherein,  entreating  that  the  king 
himself  would  come  to  Ireland,  they  added,  that  his  presence 
would  be  a  sovereign  comfort  to  his  people,  and  the  surest 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  which  they  complained.  So  little  did 
this  state  of  things  improve,  that,  a  few  years  after,  in  the  lime 
of  the  lieutenancy  of  lord  Wells,  a  parliament  held  in  Dublin 
agreed  to  send  over  archbishop  Talbot,  to  represent  to  the  king 
the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland;  and  to  state,  in  proof  of  it, 
that  the  public  revenue  of  the  kingdom  fell  short  of  the  necessary 
expenditure  by  the  annual  sum  of  1456/4 

During  a  part  of  the  period  of  lord  Wells's  lieutenancy,  Or- 
mond  condescended  to  act  as  his  deputy ;  and,  during  that  in- 

•  This  forcible  succession,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  immediately 
recognised  by  the  crown,  as,  iu  a  letter  to  John  lord  Furnival,  cited  by  Lyuch 
{heyal  Institutions,  etc.),  the  new  earl  is  merely  called  James  of  Desmond. 

+  Lodge. — Smith.  Hist,  of  Cork,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  1. 

f  There  was  in  England,  during  this  reign,  a  still  more  extraordinary  decrease 
of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown,  till,  at  laat,  says  Liugard,  it  M  dwindled  to 
the  paltry  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds."  „ 
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terva],  had  a  grant  made  to  him  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see 

of  Cashel  for  ten  Ys3ars.*  Seeing  reason  to  fear  that  this  highly 
favoured  ant)  popular  nobleman  would  be  himself  again  selected 
to  fill  the  office  of  chief  governor,  the  parly  opposed  to  him,  at 
the  head  of  whichjwas  the  intractable  archbishop  Talbot,  re- 
solved to  defeat,  if  possible,  an  appointment  so  utterly  adverse 
j'^ji  t°  a"  their  designs.  With  this  view,  in  a  parliament  assembled 
at  Dublin,  certain  "  Articles"  were  agreed  to,  and  messengers 
appointed  to  convey  them  to  the  king,  of  which  the  chief  object 
was  to  prevent  Ormond  from  being  made  lieutenant  of  Ireland.f 

These  articles  commenced  with  requesting  the  king  to  "ordain 
a  mighty  lord  of  England"  to  be  the  lieutenant; — adding,  that 
they,  the  parliament,  considered  it  most  expedient  to  confer  that 
office  upon  an  English  lord,  because  the  people  would  more 
readily  **  favour  and  obey  him  than  any  man  of  that  land's 
birth ;"  inasmuch  as  Englishmen  "  keep  better  justice,  execute 
the  laws,  and  favour  more  the  common  people,  than  any  Irish- 
man ever  did,  or  is  ever  like  to  do."  The  articles  then  represent 
how  necessary  it  is  that  ihe  lieutenant  should  be  an  active  and 
courageous  man,  such  as  would  11  keep  the  Held  and  make  head 
against  the  kings  enemies;  none  of  which  qualities,"  it  is  added, 
had  been  "  seen  or  found  in  the  said  earl,  for  both  he  is  aged, 
unwieldy,  and  unlustv  to  labour,  and  hath  lost  in  substance  all 
his  castles,  towns,  and  lordships  that  he  had  in  Ireland.  Where- 
fore it  is  not  likely  that  he  should  keep,  conquer,  nor  get  any 
grounds  to  the  king,  that  thus  halh  lost  his  own." 

To  these  general  charges  against  the  earl  are  subjoined 
specific  instances  of  his  maladministration  and  abuse  of  power; 
and,  among  others,  it  is  slated,  that  when  he  before  governed 
Ireland,  he  "  had  made  Irishmen,  and  grooms,  and  pages  of  bis 
household,  knights  of  the  shire \%  that  he  bad  allowed  peers  to 
absent  themselves  from  parliament  on  payment  of  large  fines, 
which  he  applied  to  his  own  instead  of  the  kings  use;  that  he 
had  put  several  persons  wantonly  in  prison,  and  then  made 
them  pay  large  sums  for  their  ransom."   The  king  is  reminded, 

*  After  the  death  of  archhishop  O'Median,  the  see  of  Cashel  "was  for  ten 
yenrs  vacant,  and  the  tf  ntporalities  all  that  time  were  set  to  farm  to  James  Butler, 
earl  of  Ormond." — Ware.  Bishops. 

+  ProceedingB  and  Ordinances  ofthe  Privy  Council  of  England,  vol.  ti. 

i  From  what  is  known  of  the  methods  employed  for  packing  parliaments  in  those 
days,  we  may  easily  believe  t!;at,  though  murli  exaggerated,  this  charge  might  not 
have  been  wholly  without  foundation.  In  a  letter,  addressed  about  this  time  by 
the  duchess  of  Norfolk  to  some  of  her  husband's  adherents,  rhe  represents  to  them, 
bow  necessary  it  is,  u  that  my  lord  should  have  at  this  time,  in  the  parliament, 
such  persons  as  belong  unto  him,  and  be  of  bis  menial  servants."  See,  on  this 
point.  Mackintosh  {Hist,  of England,  vol.  ii.  chap.  2.).  who  gets  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  observing,  that  "  menial,"  at  that  period,  was  a  word  ■*  which  had  scarcely 
any  portion  of  its  modern 
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ia  conclusion,  that  Ormond  bad  been  "  impeached  of  many  great 
treasons  by  the  three  previous  lord  lieutenants,  which  charges 
still  remained  undetermined;"  and  the  archbishop  adds, speak- 
ing in  his  own  person,  there  have  been  also  "  many  and  divers 
other  great  things  misdone  by  the  said  earl,  which  I  may  not 
declare,  because  of  mine  order."* 

Strongly  enforced  as  were  these  charges,  and  containing 
much,  that,  with  all  due  allowance  for  parly  malice,  may  have 
deserved  reprehension,  if  not  punishment,  it  appears  from  the 
result,  that  but  little  importance  was  attached  to  the  proceeding 
by  the  English  council.  For,  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  1441, 
that  these  articles  of  impeachment  were  laid  before  the  king,  A  D. 
and  on  the  27lh  of  February  following,  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  ,44*- 
appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  with  the  peculiar  privilege,  too, 
of  absenting  himself  from  his  government  for  many  years,  with- 
out incurring  the  penally  of  the  statute  of  Rich.  II.  against 
absentees. f 

The  effects  of  the  triumph  gained  by  Ormond  over  his  ac- 
cusers, were  shared  in  also  by  bis  powerful  friend  and  supporter, 
Desmond,  on  whom,  already  enriched  and  aggrandised  beyond 
what  was  safe  in  a  subject,  new  favours  and  new  distinctions 
were  now  showered.  It  was  about  ibis  lime  that  he  obtained  a 
patent  for  the  government  and  custody  of  the  counties  of  Wa- 
terford,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Kerry and,  not  long  after,  a  pri- 
vilege was  accorded  to  him,  no  less  remarkable  in  itself,  than 
for  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  granted.  Having  represented 
to  the  king  the  necessity  he  was  under  of  directing  in  person 
the  affairs  of  these  counties,  and  likewise  the  dangers  to  which 
he  was  exposed  in  travelling  to  parliament,  through  parts  of 
the  country  inhabited  solely  by  the  king's  enemies,  he  obtained 
permission,  during  his  life,  to  absent  himself  from  all  future  par- 
liaments, sending  an  authorised  and  competent  proxy  in  his 
place ;  and  upon  this  licence  was  founded  the  privilege  claimed 
by  the  succeeding  earls  of  Desmond,  of  not  entering  into  walled 
towns,  nor  attending  any  parliament,  except  at  their  pleasure^ 

In  the  same  patent  which  granted  this  whimsical  exemption, 
there  was  also  a  power  given  to  him  to  purchase  any  lauds  be 

•  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council.  t  Prynne,  316. 

£  These  counties  had  been  in  reality  possessed  by  the  Desmonds  ever  sin<*e  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  when,  says  Davies,  the  greatest  part  of  the  freeholders  uwer? 
banished  out  of  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Limerick,  Cork .  and  Waterfonl.  and  Desmond 
and  his  kinsmen,  allies  and  followers,  which  were  then  more  Irish  than  English,  did 
enter  and  appropriate  those  lands  to  themselves ;  Desmond  hinveif  taking  what 
scopes  he  liked  best,  for  his  demesnes  in  every  couulry,  and  reserving  au  Irntk 
seigniory  out  of  the  rest." 

§  Cox  -Lodge. 
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pleased,  by  whatsoever  service  they  were  holden  of  the  crown ; 
— a  licence  intended,  it  was  supposed,  to  screen  his  late  illegal 
grant  from  Cogan,  and  which,  by  the  lax  notions  it  gave  rise  to, 
respecting  titles  and  inheritances,  tended  to  unsettle  very  much 
the  rights  and  relations  of  property  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  the  dissension  between  Ormond  and  archbishop 
Talbot  continued  to  occupy  public  attention,  and,  as  a  letter  of 
the  council  expresses  it,  "  to  cause  divisions  and  rumours 
among  the  king's  people."  To  Giles  Thorndon,  therefore, 
who  was  then  treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  less  closely  connected, 
perhaps,  than  most  of  his  official  brethren,  with  either  of  the 
two  contending  factions,  was  assigned  the  duty  of  collecting  and 
laying  before  the  king  a  correct  account  of  the  stale  of  affairs 
A.  D.  in  that  realm.  The  articles  drawn  up,  in  obedience  to  this 
1443.  order,*  by  Thorndon,  confirm  but  too  strongly  the  painful  im- 
pression, which  all  other  existing  records  of  those  times  convey, 
of  the  strife,  turbulence,  and  unprincipled  faction  which  then 
prevailed,  as  well  among  the  ruling  powers  of  the  land,  as 
throughout  the  whole  of  its  divided  and  distracted  population. 
Attributing  the  "  discord,  partiality,  and  division,"  which  had 
been  so  long  raging,  not  less  to  one  of  the  prevailing  factions 
than  the  other,  he  states  that,  in  consequence  of  these  dis- 
sensions, the  spirit  of  party  had  become  so  violent  in  the  king's 
council,  and  in  all  his  courts,  that  "  no  business,  whether  for 
the  royal  service,  or  for  suit  of  party,  was  allowed  due  process, 
nor  execution  in  law,  where  it  touched  any  of  the  said  two 
parties."  He  stated,  likewise,  that  the  officers  of  the  exchequer 
durst  not  adopt  legal  measures  for  recovering  money  due  to  the 
king,  from  the  fear  of  being  dismissed  from  their  offices  at  every 
new  change  of  lord  lieutenant  or  lord  justice;  and  that  such  was 
also  the  case  in  all  the  courts  of  law.f 

In  these  articles,  which  are  of  considerable  length,  and  contain 
several  other  instances  of  the  effects  of  faction  and  misgovern- 
ment,  no  particular  charge  is  alleged  against  any  individual,  of 
either  party.  But  early  in  the  year  1 444,  in  consequence  of  a 
difference  between  the  two  factions  respecting  the  appointment 
of  a  deputy  treasurer,  a  formal  complaint  was  exhibited  by 
Thorndon  against  the  earl,  in  a  bill  of  fifteen  articles,  charging 
him  with  having  appropriated  part  of  the  revenue  to  his  own 
purposes,  and  also  compromised  debts  due  to  the  crown. 
Among  the  instances  brought  in  proof  of  this  latter  charge,  it  is 
stated  that  an  English  rebel,  who  had  been  guilty  of  slaying  sir 

•  Minutes  of  the  Proceeding  of  the  Privt  Council,  ml.  r.  t  tM. 
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Richard  Wellesley,  in  the  field,  having  agreed  with  the  council 
to  pay  forty  marks  for  his  pardon,  the  earl  received  this  sum 
from  him,  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use,  and  then  granted  the 
pardon  for  a  fine  of  6*.  Sd.\ — thus  "  deceivably,"  it  is  added, 
"making  the  king  lose  forty  marks."* 

Another  accusation  brought  against  him  in  these  articles  was, 
that  he  had  proposed  a  bill  to  the  commons  in  two  parliaments 
and  two  great  councils,  declaring  that  "  whoever  complained  to 
the  king  of  any  wrong  done  to  him  in  Ireland,  should  forfeit  all 
his  rands  and  goods,  unless,  the  complaint  was  made  under  the 
great  seal,  or  by  an  act  of  parliament,  or  great  council."  The 
object  of  this  bill,  it  is  added,  Was  to  benefit  Ormond  himself, 
and  by  the  following  notable  contrivance: — on  (he  lands  thus 
forfeited  becoming  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  earl  would 
nominally  grant  them  to  some  friend  of  his  own,  who  would 
re-grant  them  to  Ormond  and  his  heirs;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  persons  whose  lands  and  goods  were  seized  did  not  com- 
plain, the  earl  would  be  able  to  retain  them  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinued lieutenant.  The  commons,  however  (adds  Tborndon), 
knowing  well  the  corrupt  and  evil  inlent  of  the  lieutenant,  re- 
jected the  bill,  and  upon  the  sound  and  constitutional  grounds, 
that  "  it  was  treason  to  make  a  statute  to  prevent  a  man  from 
complaining  to  his  king."f 

Notwithstanding  all  these  vehement  and  repeated  attacks 
upon  him,  Ormond  still  continued  lord  lieutenant  through  the 
two  following  years,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1446,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  in  conside-  vug. 
ration  of  his  great  military  services,  was  soon  after  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  earl  of  Waterford  :f  and  baron  of  Dungarvan.§ 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  a  worthy  sample  of  the  legis- 
lation of  this  period,  that,  in  a  parliament  held  by  this  earl,  at 
Trim,  1447,  it  was  enacted,  that any  man  who  does  not  keep  1447 
his  upper  lip  shaved,  may  be  treated  as  an  Irish  enemy."  ** 
Another  enactment  of  the  same  parliament  was  that  41  if  an 

•  Minute*  of  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Privy  Council,  vol.  v. 
+  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council. 

;  The  following  addition  to  this  grant  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  at  that  period  :— "together  with  jura  rr^al  a,  wre<  k,  &«-  ,  fr<>tn 
Yougha'I  to  Waterford,  because  that  country  is  wu^tc,  tt  non  ad  proficuum  sed 
perdii urn  nostrum  redundat." 

§  This  transfer  from  Desmond  of  the  barony  of  Dungarvan,  so  lung  the  inhrr  t*i  re 
of  his  ancestors,  was,  doubtless,  one  of  the  whim qucuces  of  hi-  wiliu!  *«rlu  io  i 
from  public  life.  In  the  fol'owiug  rei^n,  however,  the  ho:  our  <f  Dui  van.  n  was 
restored  to  the  Desmond  family. 

•*  This  ab-uird  act  remained  unrepealed  fill  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  1 

It.  IH 
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Irishman  who  is  denizened  kill  or  rob,  he  may  be  used  as  an 
Irish  enemy,  and  slain  on  ihe  spot." 

The  practice  of  conferring  (he  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  on  some 
personage  of  the  royal  blood,  though  hitherto  attended  with 
but  little  advantage,  appears  to  have  been  still  a  favourite  expe- 
riment; and  the  duke  of  York,  the  lineal  heir  to  the  crown  of 
England,  though  as  yet  his  claim  had  remained  latent,  was  the 
personage  selected  for  that  office.  This  prince  was  nephew  to 
the  last  earl  of  March,  who  died  in  Ireland,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  reign,  and  from  whom  he  inherited  the  united  estates 
of  Clarence  and  Ulster,  together  with  the  patrimonial  possessions 
of  the  family  of  March.  The  list  of  his  titles  sufficiently  shows 
how  large  was  the  stake  he  possessed  in  that  country;  as,  besides 
being  earl  of  Ulster  and  Cork,  he  was  lord  of  Connaught,  Clare, 
Trim,  and  Mealh, — thus  including  in  his  inheritance  at  least  a 
third  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  not,  however,  through  any 
wish  of  his  own  that  he  bad  now  been  selected  for  the  office  of 
viceroy.  On  the  contrary,  recalled  abruptly  from  France,  where 
some  years  before  he  had  succeeded  the  duke  of  Bedford  as  re- 
gent, it  was  most  reluctantly  he  exchanged  the  prospects  which 
that  honourable  field  of  enterprise  opened,  for  the  confined 
sphere  of  Irish  warfare,  and  the  yet  more  petty  and  inglorious 
strife  of  the  rival  factions  of  the  English  Pale. 

Well  aware  that  he  had  been  removed  from  his  command  to 
make  way  for  the  duke  of  Somerset,  his  hereditary  jealousy  of 
the  house  of  that  nobleman,  from  whence  alone  he  could  fear 
compelitorship  for  the  crown,  became  from  thenceforth  in- 
creased; and,  turning  to  account  the  slight  thus  thrown  upon 
him,  he  resolved  to  secure  for  himself  such  a  hold  on  (he  warm 
affections  of  the  Irish  as  might  enable  him  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the  advancement  of  his  further  purposes.  He 
also  refused  to  accept  the  office  on  any  but  high  and  advan- 
tageous terms,  which  were  reduced  to  writing  by  indenture 
between  the  king  and  himself,  and  besides  extending  the  period 
of  his  lieutenancy  to  ten  years,  and  allowing  him,  in  addition 
to  the  revenue  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  supplies  of  treasure  also 
from  England,  agreed  that  he  might  let  the  king's  lands  to  farm, 
might  place  and  displace  all  officers  as  he  chose,  might  levy  and 
wage  what  number  of  soldiers  he  thought  fit,  and  appoint  a 
deputy,  and  return  to  England  at  his  pleasure. 

The  duke's  predecessor,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  had,  imme- 
diately on  his  return  to  England,  accused  Ormond  to  the  king  of 
treason,  in  consequence  of  which  charge,  this  earl  was  corn- 
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milled  to  the  Tower,  and  strictly  prohibited,  unless  with  the 
royal  permission,  from  going  above  forty  miles  from  London, 
except  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury.  The  same  serious  charge 
had  been  advanced  against  him  in  a  tract  written  upon  the 
abuses  of  bis  government,  by  archbishop  Talbot/  But  the  a.  d. 
most  fiery  of  Ormond's  accusers  on  this  occasion  was  Thomas  l<M^* 
Filz-Thomas,  prior  of  Kilmainham,  who  having  likewise  im- 
peached him  of  treason,  the  earl  appealed  to  arms,  and  a  day 
was  appointed  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  combat.  In  the  mean 
time  Ormond  obtained  permission  to  remove  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smilhfield,  44  for  his  breathing  and  more  ease,"  and 
likewise  in  order  to  prepare  and  train  himself  for  the  fight; 
while  the  warlike  prior  employed  the  interval  in  learning  44 cer- 
tain points  of  arms"  from  one  Philip  Trehere,  a  fishmonger  of 
London,  whom  the  king  paid  to  instruct  him.f  The  parties 
met,  it  appears,  on  the  ground,  but  were  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  by  the  interposition  of  the  king4 

The  duke  of  York  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  his  Irish 
revenues  would  afford  him  but  a  scanty  supply ;  the  English 
power  having  now  shrunk  within  such  narrow  limits,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  four  counties  of  the  Pale,  and  some  parts 
of  the  earldom  of  Ulster,  on  the  sea  coast,  the  whole  country  was 
at  this  time  possessed  by  the  natives. §  While  thus  disappointed 
of  the  revenues  counted  upon  from  that  kingdom,  he  found  the 
supplies  from  England  likewise  ill  paid;  and  how  great  were 
the  straits  to  which  he  was  reduced  may  be  collected  from  a 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Salisbury, 
during  a  petty  war  be  was  engaged  in  with  the  chief  MncGeoghe- 
gan,  and  three  or  four  other  Irish  lords/*   These  chiefs,  it  ap- 

*  Entitled  M  Do  Abusu  Regiminis  Jacobi,  Comilis  Orruoniae,  dura  esset  I»cunv 
tcnens  tUberm*."— See  Ware's  Writers. 

f  In  the  Issue  Roll  of  this  year,  we  find  payments  to  Philip  Trehere,  fishmonger, 
u  in  consideration  of  the  pains  mid  attendance  undergone  by  him,  at  the  kind's  es- 
pecial command,  in  instructing  the  prior  of  Kilmaynam,  who  lately  appealed  the  earl 
of  Ormond  of  high  treason,  in  certain  points  of  arms.*'  Another  item  of  disburse- 
ment about  the  same  time,  shows  how  frequently  Smilhfield  w  as  the  scene  of  such 
conflicts.  u  To  sir  Richard  Vernon,  knight,  for  the  cost  of  sixty  men-at-arms, 
provided  for  the  protection  of  Smilhfield,  during  the  time  of  the  duel*  fought 
there  between  divers  parties.*' 

i  Stow,— who  adds,  that  the  king  interfered  u  at  the  instance  of  certain  preacher* 
and  doctors' of  London." 

§  Dnvics. 

Holinshed.— Another  letter,  without  date,  but  supposed  also  to  belong  to  the 
times  we  have  reached,  and  purporting  u>  be  addressed  hy  some  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Cork,  to  the  king's  council  in  Dublin,  describes,  in  a  truly 
Irish  tone,  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  county.  Tracing  the  ruin  of  the  English  in- 
terests in  those  parts  to  the  dissensions  of  the  great  noble*,  the  letter  proceeds  to  say, 
M  At  last  these  English  lords  fell  at  variance  amon?  themselves,  till  the  Irish  men 
were  stronger  than  they,  and  drove  them  away,  aud  now  have  the  whole  country 
under  them ;  but  that  the  lord  Roche,  the  lord  Courcy,  aud  the  lord  Barry  only 
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pears,  in  conjunction  with  some  English  rebels,  had  burnt  down 
a  large  town,  called  Baltimore, — belonging  to  the  duke,  as  part 
of  his  inheritance,  in  Meath, — together  with  a  number  of  the 
adjoining  villages,  where  it  is  added,  they  had  "  murdered  and 
brent  both  men,  women,  and  children,  wilhouten  mercie."  After 
detailing  these  events  in  his  letter  to  Salisbury,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  "  Unless  my  payment  be  had  in  all  haste,  to  have  men  of 
war  in  defence  and  safeguard  of  this  land,  ray  power  canoot 
stretch  to  keep  it  in  the  king's  obeisance  ;  and  very  necessity  will 
compel  me  to  come  into  England,  to  live  there  upon  my  poor 
livelihood.  1  had  liever  be  dead  than  any  inconvenience  should 
fall  thereunto  by  my  default-,  for  it  shall  never  be  chronicled 
nor  remain  in  scripture  (by  the  grace  of  God)  that  Ireland  was 
lost  by  my  negligence.  And  therefore  I  beseech  you,  right 
worshipful,  and  with  all  my  heart  entirely  beloved  brother,  that 
you  will  hold  to  your  hands  instantly,  that  my  payment  may  b6 
had  at  this  time  in  eschewing  all  inconveniences." 

The  same  conscientious  sense  of  duly  which  breathes  so 
strongly  throughout  this  letter,  appears  to  have  pervaded  the 
whole  of  this  amiable  prince's  conduct,  as  well  in  France  as  in 
Ireland;  and  the  Grin  but  fair  spirit  in  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn,  he  dealt  with  the  natives,  treating  them  as  enemies  only 
while  they  resisted,  and  repressing  without  also  insulting  and 
trampling  upon  them,  afforded  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
by  all  succeeding  chief  governors.  In  reducing  MacGcoghegan 
to  obedience,  so  well  had  he  managed  to  divest  the  transaction 
of  all  appearance  of  harsh  or  humiliating  compulsion,  that  the 
simple  chief  himself,  on  returning  among  his  sept,  boasted 
proudly  that  he  "  had  given  peace  to  the  king's  lieutenant." 

Equally  politic  was  the  viceroy's  conduct  and  deportment 
towards  those  Anglo-Irish  grandees,  on  the  skilful  management 
of  whom  depended  mainly  the  peace  and  wellbeing  of  the  king- 
dom. Having  a  son  born  in  the  castle  of  Dublin, — George, 
afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  known  for  his  short  stormy  life 
and  singular  death, — he  chose  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond 
to  be  sponsors  for  the  young  prince;  thus  connecting  himself  with 
these  two  powerful  lords  by  the  tie,  so  sacred  among  the  Irish, 
of  gossip  red,  and  thereby  furnishing  them  with  an  additional 
motive  for  zeal  and  fidelity  in  his  service. 

But  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  England  had  now  begun  to  fore- 
-  token  events,  in  the  ultimate  issue  of  which  the  future  fortunes 
of  the  house  of  York  were  most  deeply  involved.    The  lor- 

remain,  with  the  least  part  of  their  ancestor*'  possessions ;  and  young  Barrj  in  th< r* 
upon  the  king's  portion,  paying  his  graec  never  a  peuny  rent." 
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mid  able  insurrection  that  had  just  broken  out,  headed  by  an 
Irishman  named  John  Cade,  proposed  for  its  object,  as  some  of 
the  conspirators  confessed  on  the  scaffold,  to  place  Richard  duke 
of  York  on  the  throne  of  England ;  and  by  the  court  it  was  even 
imagined  that  this  prince  had  secretly  encouraged  Cade's  rebel- 
lion, in  order  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  learn  how 
far  they  were  likely  to  support  him  in  his  pretensions  to  the 
crown.  Apprised  speedily  of  this  stale  of  affairs  by  some  of 
those  friends  he  had  left  to  watch  over  his  interests,  and  who 
were  now  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  appear  on  the  scene  in 
person,  the  duke,  without  waiting  to  ask  permission,  left  his 
government,  and  landing  in  England,  proceeded,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  court,  towards  London,  having  collected  on  his 
way  a  retinue  of  about  4000  men. 

The  important  affairs  in  which  this  prince  was  subsequently 
concerned  fall  mostly  within  the  province  of  English  history. 
Hut  as  he  remained  to  the  last  conceded  with  Ireland,  and  still 
carried  with  him  the  good  wishes  and  sympathy  of  her  people,  a 
few  of  the  more  important  stages  of  his  course  may  not  irre- 
levantly be  noticed.  At  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  the  first  of  that 
series  of  sanguinary  conflicts,  which  for  thirty  years  after  kept 
England  torn  and  convulsed,  the  fortune  of  the  day  declared 
for  York,  and  the  King  himself  fell  into  his  hands.  Appointed 
twice  Protector  of  the  realm,  on  neither  occasion  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  availed  himself  of  those  opportunities  of  increasing 
and  strengthening  his  own  power,  which  the  position  attained 
by  him  presented,  and  of  which  a  more  ambitious  or  less  cons- 
cientious person  would  not  have  hesitated  to  take  advantage. 
Accordingly  his  conduct,  through  the  whole  of  this  struggle, 
wore  that  appearance  of  irresolution  and  changeableness  whicli 
the  honest  workings  of  a  cautious  and  scrupulous  mind  would 
be  sure,  in  a  crisis  so  trying,  to  present. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Yorkists,  after  their  defeat  at  Blore 
Heath,  and  the  panic  and  distrust  which  then  spread  through 
their  ranks,  having  rendered  their  cause  for  a  time  hopeless,  the 
enterprising  Warwick,  who  had  been  the  soul  of  the  late  confe- 
deracy, made  his  way  back  to  Calais,  while  the  duke  of  York 
fled  through  Wales,  with  his  youngest  son,  to  Ireland,  and  was 
there  received  with  all  that  enthusiasm  which  his  cause  and 
character  had  excited,  not  only  among  the  people  of  the  Pale, 
but  even  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor  ill-treated  natives  themselves. 

In  the  course  of  the  eight  years  during  which  lie  bad  been 
absent  from  that  country,  a  succession  of  deputies  had  been 
appointed  by  him;  among  whom  the  most  conspicuous  were 
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James  V.,  earl  of  Ormond  (who,  before  his  father's  death,  had 
been  created  earl  of  Wiltshire),  and  Thomas  earl  of  Kildare. 
By  most  of  these  governors  parliaments  were  held,  of  which  the 
enactments  are  still  on  record ;  but  confined  as  was  now  the 
sphere  through  which  the  power  of  the  government  of  the  Pale 
extended,  the  acts  of  its  parliament,  except  when  illustrative  of 
the  general  slate  of  the  country,  are  little  worthy  of  historical 
notice. 

By  one  of  those  anomalies  not  unfrequent  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  at  the  very  lime  when  the  duke  was 
resuming  his  duties  as  viceroy  in  Ireland,  the  parliament  of 
England  was  employed  in  passing  an  act  of  attainder  against  him, 
his  duchess,  and  their  two  sons.  But  the  cause  of  the  White 
Rose  was  now  manifestly  on  the  eve  of  triumph,  having  rallied 
around  its  banner,  not  merely  the  partisans  of  the  House  of 
York,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  nation,  who  saw,  in  the 
persons  and  principles  composing  that  party,  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  preservation  of  their  own  religious  and  political  rights. 
Encouraged  by  this  sound  popular  feeling/  the  Yorkist  lords 
prepared  for  another  great  effort,  and,  notwithstanding  that  a 
strong  fleet,  under  the  duke  of  Exeter,  was  guarding  the  channel, 
.  Warwick  ventured  to  cross  it  from  Calais,  to  concert  measures 
'  with  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  still  at  Dublin,  wailing  the  turn 
of  events,  and  (as  the  letter  of  a  cotemporary  describes  him) 
"  strengthened  with  his  earls  and  homagers."} 

In  the  month  of  July,  this  year,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle 
of  Northampton,  in  which  the  royalists  were  defeated,  a  number 
of  the  first  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  parly  slain,  and  the  king 
himself  made  prisoner.  The  duke  delayed  not  to  take  advantage 
of  this  prosperous  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  his  cause.  Hastening 
to  London,  where  he  made  his  entry  with  trumpets  sounding, 
an  armed  retinue,  and  a  drawn  sword  borne  before  him,  he 
presented  himself  to  the  house  of  peers,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
advanced,  publicly,  his  claim  to  the  crown. 

After  grave  and  frequent  discussions,  the  peers  pronounced 
the  title  of  York  to  be  certain  and  indefeasible;  but  at  the  same 
time  proposed,  as  a  compromise,  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of 
both  parlies,  that  Henry  should  retain  the  crown  for  the  term 

•  A  remarkable  evidence  of  this  public  feeling  is  found  in  the  articles  of  the  men 
of  Kent,  first  noticed,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Turner,  whose  unwearied  researches  in  the 
rich  mine  of  his  country's  records  have  ennbled  him  to  add  largely  to  our  material* 
of  historical  knowledge.— See  History  of  England  during  the  Middle  Age*,  »ol. 
iii.  c.  10. 

f  **  The  duke  of  York  is  at  Dublin,  strengthened  with  his  earls  and  homagers, 
as  re  shall  sec  bj  a  bill."— Fenn's  Original  Letters,  let.  46. 
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of  his  natural  life,  and  that  York  and  bis  heirs  should  succeed 
to  it  after  Henry's  death.  This  proposition  was  agreed  to  on 
both  sides ;  and  the  path  to  the  throne  now  seemed  to  lie  open 
to  him,  if  not  already  under  his  feet,  when  a  desperate  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  queen,  assisted  by  the  northern  barons,  to  assert  a  d. 
her  family's  rights,  in  which  she  was  aided  by  the  northern  1460' 
barons,  led  to  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wakefield,  in 
which  the  duke,  who  had  under  him  a  force  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  (hat  of  the  enemy,  was  either  killed  in  ihe  course  of 
the  action,  or  taken  and  beheaded  on  the  spot.  Near  3000  of 
his  troops,  with  most  of  their  leaders,  fell  in  this  hardfought 
but  unequal  conflict,  and  among  them  were  a  great  number  of 
Irish,  who  had  attended  their  popular  viceroy  into  England.* 

Had  this  excellent  prince,  who  was  killed  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  lived  to  ascend  the  throne,  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  him  of  (he  state  of  Ireland  during  his  residence  in  that 
country,  and  the  general  respect  entertained  for  his  character 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale,  might  have  enabled  him  to 
extend  his  views  beyond  that  limited  circle,  to  spread  the  bless- 
ings of  equal  laws  and  good  government  among  the  natives, 
and  adopt  the  best  mode  of  inspiring  them  with  a  love  of  hu- 
manity and  justice,  by  stamping  the  impress  of  those  qualities 
upon  the  laws  by  which  they  were  governed.  As  it  was,  so 
audacious  and  formidable  had  the  inroads  of  the  Irish  borderers 
now  become,  that,  instead  of  being  aggressors,  the  proud  co- 
lonists of  (he  Pale  had  been  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  standing  on  the  defensive;  and  one  of  the  many  public  ser- 
vices rendered  by  (he  duke  during  his  lieutenancy  was  the  erec- 
tion of  castles  on  the  borders  of  Louth,  Meath,  and  Kildare,  to 
check  the  incursions  of  the  natives. 

Towards  the  great  Anglo-Irish  lords,  the  conduct  of  York 
had  been  at  once  liberal  and  politic,  more  especially  in  the  in- 
stance of  Ormond,  who  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  Ihe  house  of 
Lancaster;  and  vet  between  him  and  the  earl  of  Kildare,  a  de- 
cided  Yorkist,  the  duke  divided  equally  his  confidence,  leaving 
the  sword  of  office  at  one  time  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  at 
another,  with  Kildare ;  and,  when  he  fell  in  battle  at  Wakefield, 
there  were  slain  under  his  banner  several  members  of  both 
these  noble  families. 

*  u  Which  policy  nf  his  tixik  such  effect,  as  he  drew  over  with  him  into  Ei>£ 
land  the  flnwer  of 'ull  the  English  colonics,  specially  of  I'Klcrnnd  Mealh,  whereof 
many  nobW  ineu  aud  geutlemen  were  slaiu  with  him  at  WaLi  field. n— Davits, 
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EDWARD  IV. 


Reduced  State  of  the  English  Power  —Predatory  Inroads  of  the  Native*—  Black 
Rent  paid  to  the  Chief*. — The  Geraldines  high  in  Favour.— Lavish  GrauU  to 
the  Earl  of  Desmond — bis  munncent  Spirit — is  succeeded  in  the  Government  by 
Tjptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester—  this  Lord's  Hostility  to  Desmond— brings  Charge* 
against  him  of  High  Treason. — Desmond  nrrested  and  beheaded  — Act  of  At- 
tainder against  the  Geraldiues. — Earl  of  Kildare  restored  by  the  King  and  made 
J,ord  Deputy.— Institution  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  George.— The  House  of 
Onnond  again  in  Favour — Kildare  removed  from  the  Government— his  Family 
regain  their  Ascendency— Gerald,  the  eighth  Earl,  appointed  I^ord  Deputy.- 
Marriage  of  his  Sister  with  Con  O'Neill.— Decline  of  the  Irish  Revenue. 


1460'  ^°  smaJl  was  the  Porlion  of  lhe  inhabitants  of  Ireland  by 
whom  the  authority  of  English  law  was  now  acknowledged, 
that,  from  the  four  small  shires  alone  which  constituted  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Pale*  were  all  the  lords,  knights,  and  burgesses 
that  composed  its  parliament  summoned;  and  in  no  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  but  those  four  shires  did  the  king's  writ  run. 
Nor,  even  there,  was  the  English  law  allowed  to  come  fairly 
into  operation,  as,  on  the  borders  and  marches,  which  had  at 
this  time  so  much  extended  as  to  include  within  them  half 
Dublin,  half  Meath,  and  a  third  part  of  Kildare,  no  law  was  in 
force  but  that  which  had  been  long  since  forbidden  by  the  statute 
of  Kilkenny,  as  "  a  lewd  custom,"  under  the  denomination  of 
March  Law. 

So  much  had  the  just  and  generous  character  of  York's 
policy  endeared  him  personally  to  the  lords  and  gentry  of  the 
Pale,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  numbers  of  them  accompanied 
him,  on  his  last  expedition  into  England ;  and  the  natives, availing 
themselves  of  the  absence  of  these  great  landed  lords, — as  they 
had  done  once  before,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II., — took  forcible 

*  The  designation  of  the  English  territory  by  the  name  of  "  the  Pale."  does  not 
appear  to  have  come  into  use  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  term  i«, 
in  geueral,  supposed  to  have  been  confined  to  the  four  counties  of  Dublin.  Louih. 
Kildare,  and  Meath  —  the  latter  including  also  West  Meath.  But,  however  reduced 
were  the  English  limits  at  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  the  Pale  originally,  it 
is  clear,  extended  from  the  town  of  Wicklow  in  the  south,  to  the  point  of  Dun- 
luce  m  the  north  of  Ireland ;— thus  making  tauth  (as  it  was  not  unfrequeutly  styled) 
the  "heart"  of  the  Pale.  See  Spenser  ( View  of  the  State  of  Ireland),  who  describes 
the  Pale  as  having  once  iurluded  Carrickfergus,  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Carlingford, 
''which  are  now  (he  adds)  the  most  outbounds  and  abandoned  places  in  the  English 
Pale,  and  indeed  not  counted  of  the  English  Pale  at  all ;  for  it  stretcheth  now  no 
further  than  Dundalk  towards  the  north." 
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possession  of  several  estates,  which  were  never  after  recovered 
from  them.  It  was,  doubtless,  in  reference  to  some  such  depre- 
dations, committed,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  on  the  duke's 
Irish  adherents,  that  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  late 
king  was  his  having  written,  at  the  instigation  of  divers  lords 
about  him,  secret  letters  to  some  of  the  44  Irish  enemy,"  inciting 
them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Ireland/ 

But  the  fierce  septs  surrounding  the  Pale  were  sufficiently 
ready,  without  any  such  extraneous  eucouragement,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  general  confusion  and  distraction  to  which  the 
contest  for  the  English  crown  had  given  rise ;  and  the  wretched 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  bordering  upon  the  Irish  were  forced 
to  purchase  a  precarious  exemption  from  their  inroads  by 
annual  pensions  to  their  chiefs.  There  is  still  on  record  a  list 
of  these  disgraceful  contributions,  in  which  are  given,  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  several  pensions,  the  names  of  the 
chieftains  who  received  them,  and  of  the  counties  by  which  they 
were  paid.f 

Such  was  the  miserable  state  of  weakness,  disorganisation, 
and  turbulence,  in  which  Edward  IV.  found  his  kingdom  of 
Ireland  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  At  the  time  of  that  J h-i 
event,  the  office  of  lord  justice  was  held  by  Thomas  earl  of  Nflfc 
Kildare ;  but,  on  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  king's  brother,^  heing 
appointed  lieutenant  for  life,  sir  Rowland  Fitz-Euslace,  after- 
wards lord  Portlester,  was  sent  over  as  that  prince's  deputy. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Butlers  and  the  Geraldines—  under 
which  latter  title  were  comprised  the  two  noble  families  of 
Desmond  and  Kildare — had,  in  ihe  true  spirit  of  hereditary  ri- 
valry, fought  on  opposite  sides  in  the  struggle  between  the  two 
rival  Roses.  Among  ihe  most  distinguished  victims  to  the  late 
triumph  of  the  Yorkists,  was  James  earl  of  Ormond,  who, 

•  Stow. — "  Item  :  Where  the  king  hath  now  no  roorp  livelode  of  hi*  realm  of 
England,  but  onely  the  land  of  Ireland  and  the  town  of  Calvfo,  and  that  no  king 
christened  hath  such  a  land  and  a  town  without  hi*  realm,  divers  lords  hare  caused 
his  highness  to  write  letters,  under  his  privt  seal,  uuto  his  Irish  euemies,  which  never 
king  of  England  did  heretefore,  whereby  they  may  have  comfort  to  enter  into  the 
conquest  of  the  said  land,  whic:i  letters  the  same  Irish  enemies  sent  unto  tne, 
the  said  duke  of  Y  ork,  and  marvelled  greatly  that  any  surh  letters  should  be  to 
them  sent,  speaking  therein  great  shame  and  Tillainv  of  the  said  readme." — Articles 
sent  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  and  to  the  Com- 
mons. 

T  Cox  — The  annual  sum  paid  to  each  chief  was  of  course  proportioned  to^his 
means  and  opportunities  of  doing  mischief.  The  following  items  will  give  some 
notion  of  the  whole  list.  1  The  barony  of  Leeale,  to  O'Neill  of  Clandeboy.  per  ami., 
20  lib. — The  county  of  Uriel,  to  O'Neill,  per  ann.,  40  lib  — The  county  of  Meath,  to 
O'Connor,  per  ann.,  60 lib.  The  county  of  Kildare,  to  O'Connor  per  ann.,  '20  lib." 
etc.  etc. 

%  Spenser  confounds  strangely  this  duke  of  C  larence  with  the  prince  Lionel,  duke 
of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III  ,  who  married  the  earl  of  tUsterVdaughtcr. 
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having  been  made  prisoner  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Towton, 
was,  in  a  few  weeks  after,  beheaded ;  and,  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Edward's  reign,  all  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ormond 
remained  in  disgrace.  It  was  not  among  the  least,  indeed,  of 
the  fatalities  of  this  ill-starred  land,  that  the  two  most  powerful 
of  her  native  families,  instead  of  combining  their  strength  and 
influence  to  promote  her  peace  and  welfare,  should  thus  but 
have  added  the  hateful  consequences  of  their  own  endless  feud 
to  all  the  other  countless  evils  of  which  their  country  had  been 
made  the  victim. 

At  present,  the  fortunes  of  the  Gerald  ines  were,  of  course, 
in  the  ascendant, — though  destined,  ere  long,  to  undergo  a 
disastrous  eclipse.  In  the  year  1463,  the  earl  of  Desmond  suc- 
ceeded lord  Portlester,  as  deputy  of  the  duke  of  Clarence;  and 
held  two  parliaments  in  the  course  of  his  government,  one  at 
W  exford  and  another  at  Trim,  which  latter  passed,  among 
A  D  other  measures,  the  following  significant  enactments : — "  That 
1453.  anybody  may  kill  thieves  or  robbers,  or  any  person  going  to  rob 
or  steal,  having  no  faithful  men  of  good  name  and  in  English 
apparel  in  their  company." — 14  That  the  Irish  within  the  Pale 
shall  wear  English  habit,  take  English  names,  and  swear  alle- 
giance, upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  goods."* 

By  the  same  parliament  a  statute  was  passed,  granting  to 
Desmond  the  custody  and  defence  of  the  castles  and  towns  of 
Carlow,  Ross,  Dunbar's  Island,  and  Dungarvan,j  which  last 
named  barony  had  before  been  granted  to  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, but,  owing  to  his  negligence,  as  the  statute  implies,  was 
brought  once  more  under  the  authority  of  the  Desmond  family. 
To  this  favour  succeeded  another,  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  king  granted,  by  letters  patent,  to  Desmond,  a  large  annuity 
chargeable  on  the  principal  seignories  belonging  to  the  crown 
U64.  within  the  Pale4  In  the  same  year,  this  earl  founded  the  noble 
establishment  called  the  College  of  Youghall,§  endowing  it  with 
several  benefices  and  a  considerable  landed  estate,  which  formed 
in  later  limes,  a  part  of  the  immense  possessions  of  the  fu  st  earl 
of  Cork.  Shortly  after,  too,  at  the  instance  of  this  spirited 
nobleman,  a  parliament  convened  by  him  at  Drogheda,  founded 

•  Another  of  the  enactments  was,  ♦*  That  English,  and  Irish  speaking  English 
and  living  with  the  English,  shall  have  an  English  bow  and  arrows,  on  pain  of  two- 
pence." 

+  Stat.  Roll,  Chan.  Dub.  3.  Ed.  IV  .—cited  by  Lynch,  LegUUiiivt  Institutumt. 

f  Chief  Rememb.  Roll,  Dub.  13,  14  Eliz.,— referred  to  by  Lynch,  ibid. 

§  This  foundation  was  confirmed  by  his  son  James,  anno  1472,  and  by  Maurice, 
bin  brother,  in  1496.  In  the  charter  of  foundation  the  patron  is  styled  earl  of  Des- 
mond, lord  of  Deeies,  lordof  Imokilly,  lord  of  the  recalities  and  liberties  of  the  count  j 
of  Kerry,  and  patron  of  this  institution. — Smith.  Rut.  cf  Cork,  book  i.  chap.  m. 
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a  university  in  that  town,  with  privileges  similar  to  those  en- 
joyed by  the  university  of  Oxford.* 

Thus  distinguished,  as  well  by  the  royal  favour,  as  by  that 
influence  and  popularity  among  the  natives  which  his  Irish  birth 
and  munificent  spirit  were  sure  to  win  for  him,  the  good  for- 
tune of  this  powerful  lord  might  seem  secure  from  all  reverse.  A  D 
But  the  very  prosperity  of  his  lot  formed  also  its  peril ;  and  the  1467! 
designs  of  his  enemies,  which  had  been  held  in  check  as  long  as 
he  continued  to  be  lord  deputy,  were  resumed  with  fresh  vigour 
and  venom  on  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the  celebrated  lord 
Worcester,  who,  in  addition  to  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  cha- 
racter, f  came  strongly  prepossessed,  it  is  supposed,  with  the 
suspicions  and  jealousies  then  commonly  entertained  towards 
the  great  Anglo-Irish  lords4  It  was,  indeed,  natural,  as  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  high  official  per- 
sonages sent  over  from  England  should  regard  with  jealousy 
the  dominion  exercised  by  those  lords  of  Irish  birth,  whose 
hold  on  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-countrymen  lent  them  a  power 
such  as  mere  official  rank  could  never  attain.  In  the  instance 
of  Desmond,  too,  this  suspicious  or  envious  feeling  found  more 
than  ordinary  ground  for  its  workings; — the  rare  combination, 
in  this  lord's  position,  of  immense  wealth,  royal  patronage,  and 
popular  favour,  having  justified  in  many  respects  the  epithet 
bestowed  upon  him  of  the  "  great"  earl  of  Desmond. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  ease  and  despatch  with  which 
so  towering  a  structure  of  station  was  laid  low,  it  has  been  said 
that  he  had  provoked  the  vengeance  of  the  queen  by  advising 
Edward  not  to  marry  her;§  a  secret  disclosed,  it  is  added,  in  the 
course  of  some  slight  altercation  between  her  and  the  king,  by 
his  saying  pettishly  that "  had  he  taken  cousin  Desmond's  advice 
her  spirit  would  have  been  more  humble."  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  queen,  to  make  sure  of  her  revenge,  obtained  by  stealth 
the  privy  seal,  and  affixed  it  herselftothe'order  for  his  execution. 
But  these  stories  rest  on  mere  idle  rumour;  and  it  appears 

*  Pat.  Roll,  5  Ed.  IV.—"  This  university  not  being  endowed  with  sufficient  re- 
venues, the  scheme  did  not  take  effect."— Ma»on,  Hi*  I.  of  St.  Patriot's  Ca- 
thedral. 

+  For  frightful  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  charge  against  him,  see  Stow,  p.  4*22. 

t  For  Worcester's  severity,  in  the  instance  of  Desmond,  another  motive  has 
been  suggested  : — *'  l<ord  Tip  toft  was  interested  in  the  lordships  of  Incbiquin, 
Youghaft,  and  other  extensive  estates  which  lay  within,  or  were  now  considered 
as  part  of,  the  seignories  of  the  Desmond  family ;  and  which,  while  their  power 
and  influence  prevailed  with  the  natives,  his  lordship,  like  his  ancestors,  could  de- 
rive no  benefit  from."—  Lynch  (Legislative  Institutions),  who  refers  to  Chief 
Rememb.  Roll,  Dub.  7  Ric.  II.  &  43  Ed.  Ill 

$  u  He  despised  the  king's  marriage  with  so  mean  a  subject  as  the  lady  Eliiabeth 
Grey,  and  often  said  she  was  a  tailor's  widow  ."—Cox . 
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clearly,  even  from  the  scanty  evidence  extant  on  the  subject 
that  by  no  other  crimes  than  those  of  being  too  Irish  and  too 
popular,  did  Desmond  draw  upon  himself  the  persecution  of 
which  he  so  rapidly  fell  the  victim. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  memorable  statute  of  Kilkenny, 
the  customs  of  gossip  red  and  fostering,  together  with  the  inter- 
marriages of  the  English  among  the  Irish,  were  declared  to  be 
high  treason.  On  this  statute  the  accusations  now  brought 
against  Desmond  were  founded ;  the  charge  of  u  alliance  with 
the  Irish"  being  made  an  additional  and  prominent  article  ia 
the  impeachment,  though,  for  a  length  of  time,  so  much  had  the 
law  relaxed  its  rigour  with  regard  to  this  offence,  that  it  was 
not  unusual,  as  we  have  seen,  to  grant  licences  to  the  English, 
on  the  borders,  empowering  them  to  treat,  traffic,  and  form 
alliances  with  the  natives.  In  the  south,  where  this  earl's 
estates  lay,  the  laws  against  intercourse  or  alliance  with  the 
Irish  had  long  fallen  into  disuse ;  and  it  was  chiefly  the  con- 
nections formed  by  this  family  with  some  of  the  leading  Irish 
chiefs  that  had  hitherto  enabled  the  successive  earls  of  Desmond 
to  uphold  the  king's  authority  in  the  greater  part  of  Munster. 

By  none,  however,  of  these  considerations  were  the  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Geraldine  race  induced  to  forego  their  stern  and 
factious  purpose:  and  one  of  the  most  rancorous  of  the  earl's 
foes  was  William  Sherwood,  bishop  of  Meath,  by  whose  in- 
stigation it  appears,  at  the  time  when  Desmond  was  deputy,  nine 
of  this  lord's  men  had  been  slain  in  Fingall.    In  a  parliament 

Mg7  held  at  Drogheda  by  the  earl  of  Worcester,  it  was  enacted  that 
'  Thomas  earl  of  Desmond,  as  well  for  alliances,  fostering,  and  al- 
terage  with  the  king's  enemies,  as  for  furnishing  them  with 
horses,  harness,  and  arms,  and  also  supporting  them  against  the 
king's  subjects,  be  attainted  of  treason;  and  that  whoever  hath 
any  of  his  goods  or  lands,  and  doth  not  discover  them  to  the 
deputy  within  fourteen  days,  shall  be  attainted  of  felony,  t  n- 
prepared,  as  it  would  seem,  for  so  rigorous  a  measure,  Desmond 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  lord  deputy,  and,  on  the  5th  day 
of  February,  was  beheaded  at  Drogheda. 

1468-  At  the  same  time  with  this  ill-fated  lord,  the  earl  of  Kildare 
and  Edward  Plunket  had  also  been  attainted.  Hut  as  soon  as 
Worcester,  having  thus  accomplished  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  main  object  of  his  mission,  returned  into  England,  the 
earl  of  Kildare  was  not  only  pardoned  and  restored  in  blood  by 
parliament,  but  also  appointed  to  the  government  of  Ireland  as 
deputy  of  the  duke  of  Clarence.  It  was  during  this  lord's  ad- 
ministration that,  in  consequence  of  a  doubt  having  arisen 
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whether  the  act  of  6  Richard  II., "  de  Raptoribus,"  was  of  force 
in  Ireland,  it  was  declared,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Drogheda, 
that  not  only  the  statute  in  question,  but  all  other  English 
statutes  made  before  that  time,  were  binding  in  Ireland.* 

With  a  view  to  the  better  defence  of  the  English  territory,  it 
was  enacted,  in  a  subsequent  parliament,  held  at  Naas,  that  ^ 
"  every  merchant  should  bring  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  bows 
and  arrows  into  Ireland,  for  every  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
other  goods  he  imported  from  England."f  It  having  been 
found,  however,  that  in  the  present  reduced  slate  of  the  English 
colony,  some  measures  of  a  more  than  ordinary  cast  were  called 
for,  in  order  to  recruit  and  support  the  spirit  of  their  small 
community,  a  fraternity  of  arms,  under  the  title  of  the  Brothers 
of  St.  George,  was  at  this  lime  constituted,  consisting  of  thirteen 
persons,  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  approved  loyally,  selected 
from  the  four  cantons  of  Dublin,  Meatb,  Kildare,  and  Louth. 
To  the  caplain  of  this  military  brotherhood,  who  was  to  be 
elected  annually,  on  St.  George's  day,  was  assigned  a  guard  of 
120  archers  on  horseback,  40  other  horsemen,  and  40  pages; 
and  of  these  200  men,  consisted  the  whole  of  the  standing  forces 
then  maintained  by  the  English  government  in  Ireland.:): 

Had  the  natives  but  known  their  own  strength,  or  rather, 
had  they  been  capable  of  that  spirit  of  union  and  concert  by 
which  alone  the  strength  of  a  people  is  rendered  effective,  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  Pale  could  not  have  stood  before 
them  a  single  hour.  But  divided,  as  the  native  Irish  were,  into 
septs,  each  calling  itself  a  "  nation,"  and  all  more  suspicious  and 
jealous  of  each  other  than  of  the  common  foe,  it  was  hardly 
possible  that,  among  a  people  so  circumstanced,  a  public  spirit 
could  arise,  or  that  any  prospect,  however  promising,  of  victory 
over  their  masters,  could  make  them  relinquish  for  it  the  old 
hereditary  habit  of  discord  among  themselves.  Thai  their 
English  rulers,  though  now  so  much  weakened,  did  not  the  less  1475. 
confidently  presume  on  their  victim's  patience  under  injustice, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  law  passed  at  this  time,  in  a  parliament 
held  by  William  Sherwood,  bishop  of  Meath,  enacting  that, 
44  any  Englishman,  injured  by  a  native  not  amenable  to  law, 
might  reprise  himself  on  the  whole  sept  and  nation." 

The  adherence  of  the  Ormond  family  to  the  fortunes  of 
Henry  VI.  had  drawn  down  upon  John,  the  sixth  carl,  the  penally 

"  Sec  sir  John  Maynard's  M  Answer  to  a  Book,"  etc. — Hibemic.  p.  96. 
t  Cox. 

%  Davics. — who  adds,  M  And  as  they  were  natives  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  kingdom 
its* If  did  pay  th*ir  wages,  without  expecting  any  treasure  from  England." 
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of  attainder,  and  consigned,  during  the  early  part  of  this  reign, 
all  the  other  members  of  that  noble  bouse  to  obscurity  and  dis- 
grace.   By  a  statute,  however,  made  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 

a.  d.  Edward  IV.,  the  act  of  attainder  against  John  earl  of  Ormood 

147(i'  was  repealed,  and  that  lord  restored  to  his  *'  lands,  name,  and 
dignity,  as  by  title  of  his  ancestors.1'  So  successful  was  he,  too, 
in  recommending  himself  to  Edward,  by  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages and  other  courtly  accomplishments,  that  the  king  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  the  11  goodliest  knight  he  had  ever  beheld, 
and  the  finest  gentleman  in  Europe;"  adding  that,  "  if  good 
breeding,  nurture,  and  liberal  qualities  were  lost  in  the  world, 
they  might  all  be  found  in  John  earl  ofOrmond."* 

Encouraged  by  the  favour  thus  shown  to  the  head  of  their 
house,  the  faction  of  the  Butlers  again  appeared  with  refreshed 
force,  while,  for  a  time,  the  Geraldines  sunk  into  disfavour.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  the  influence  of  the  house  of 

1478.  K  i  Ida  re  regained  all  its  former  ascendency.  In  1478,  the  same 
year  in  which  the  earl  Thomas  died,  his  son  Gerald,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  appointed  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  held 
that  office,  at  different  intervals,  through  the  three  following 
reigns.  In  one  of  the  parliaments  held  by  him  at  this  period, 
it  was  enacted,  that  "  the  Pale  should  hold  no  correspondence 
with  the  Irish ;"  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  family  was 
affording  examples  of  the  fated  and  natural  tendency  of  the  two 

1480  races  to  come  together,  in  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  the  head 
of  the  great  northern  sept  of  the  O'Neills.f  It  was,  indeed,  in 
the  same  parliament  that  forbade  so  peremptorily  all  communi- 
cation with  the  Irish,  that  the  special  act  was  passed  for  the 
naturalisation  of  Con  O'Neill,  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage 
with  one  of  the  lord  deputy's  sisters4 

On  the  death  of  the  ill-fated  duke  of  Clarence,  the  office  of 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  conferred  by  Edward  upon  his  second 

1481.  son,  Richard  duke  of  York  ;  and  it  was  as  deputy  of  this  infant 
prince  that  the  earl  of  Kildare  now  held  the  reins  of  the  go- 
vernment.   To  so  low  an  ebb,  howevei\was  the  Irish  revenue 

*  Carte's  Ortnond,  Introduct.  This  earl,  who  was  unmarried  and  left  no  issue, 
undertook,  from  pious  motives,  a  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  died  in  the  Holy  Land. 

f  The  sept,  or  nation,  of  the  O'Neills  of  Ulster,  was  one  of  the  five  bloods, 
or  lineage*,  of  the  Irish,  who  were  by  special  grace  enfranchised,  and  enabled  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  English  law.— See  the  case  cited  by  Davies,  where  the 
plaintiff  pleads,  M  quod  ipse  est  de  quinque  sanguineus."  The  four  other  M  blood* 
thus  privileged,  were  the  O'Melaghlins  of  Mealh,  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught,  the 
O  Brians  of  Thomond,  and  the  MacMoroughs  of  Lciusler.  From  the  above  instance, 
however,  i>(  Kildarv's  son-in-law,  it  would  appear  that  this  general  grant  of  natu- 
ralisation was  not  always  deemed  sufficient. 

t  The  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  carl,  Elenor,  was  married  to  Henry  MacOwcn 
O'Neill,  chief  of  his  name,  by  whom  she  was  mother  of  Coo  (More)  O'NeiJJ,  who 
married  her  niece,  daughter  to  Gerald,  eighth  earl  of  KUdare.-Lodge. 
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at  this  time  reduced,  that  a  force  of  80  archers  on  horseback, 
and  40  of  another  description  of  horsemen,  called  "  spears," 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  military  establishment  that  could 
be  afforded  for  that  realm's  defence:  and  lest  the  sum  even  of 
600/.,  annually,  required  for  the  maintenance  of  this  small 
troop,  might  prove  too  onerous  to  the  country,  it  was  provided 
that,  should  Ireland  be  unable  to  pay  it,  the  sum  was  to  be  sent 
thither  from  England.* 


CHAPTER  XLI1I. 

EDWARD  V.  AND  RICHARD  111. 

The  Gernldines  still  in  Authority.— Parliaments  held  at  Dublin.— Enactment  of 
one  of  these  Parliaments.— Reign  of  Richard  III.— Terminated  by  the  Battle  of 
Bosworth. 

During  the  nominal  reign  of  the  fifth  Edward,  and  the  short  A  o. 
usurpation  of  Richard  HI.,  the  condition  of  Ireland  remained  ' 
unimproved  and  unchanged.  Throughout  this  brief  and  bloody 
period,  the  power  of  the  Pale  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Geraldines, — the  carl  of  Kildare  performing  the  functions 
of  lord  deputy,  while  his  brother,  sir  Thomas  of  Laccagh,  was 
lord  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  In  a  parliament  held  at  Dub- 
lin, by  the  earl  of  Kildare,  an  act  was  passed  which,  for  its 
unusually  peaceful  purport,  may  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
It  was  enacted,  "that  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  of  Waterford  might 
go  in  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compostella  in  Spain,  leaving 
sufficient  deputies  to  govern  that  city  in  their  absence."  Ry 
another  act  of  this  parliament,  the  corporation  and  men  of  the 
town  of  Ross  were  authorised  to  44  reprise  themselves  against 
robbers." j-  Such  are  the  only  incidents  worthy  of  any  notice 
that  occur  in  our  scanty  records  of  this  reign,  which  was 
brought  to  a  close,  by  the  battle  of  Rosworlh,  on  the  22d  of 
August,  1485. 

•  Cox. 

-j-  w  In  other  words,"  sayB  sir  William  Bctham,  w  might  rob  the  innocent  to  in- 
demnify themselves  for  having  been  previously  plundered."— See  Oriyin  and  History 
of  the  Early  Parliaments  of  Ireland, —the  latest  and  not  least  valuable  of  this 
indefatigable  antiquarian's  labours. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

HENRY  VII. 

Policy  of  Henry  respecting  his  Claims  lo  the  Crown. — Strength  of  the  York  Party 
in  Ireland  — Kildare  suspected  hy  the  King. — Henry's  Cruelty  towards  the  young 
Karl  of  Warwick. — This  Conduct  the  Source  of  all  the  subsequent  Plots. — 
Arrival  of  Simnel  in  Dublin. — General  Adoption  of  his  Cause  in  Ireland — is 
proclaimed  King. — Movement  in  his  Favour  by  the  English  Lords,  Lincoln  and 
Lovell— their  Arrival  in  Dublin  with  a  Body  of  German  Auxiliaries.— Henry 
endeavours  to  remove  the  Delusion— is  successful  in  England,  but  fails  in  Ireland. 
— Invasion  of  England  by  the  Forces  of  the  Pale — are  entirely  defeated  by  the 
Kiug"s  Army  at  Stoke. — Simnel  made  Prisoner,  and  transferred  to  the  royal 
Kitchen. — The  King  rewards  the  Loyally  of  Waterford— consents  to  pardon 
Kildare  and  the  Citizens  of  Dublin. — Opportunity  lost  of  curbing  the  Power  of 
the  Anglo-Irish  Ix>rds. — Proceedings  of  Edgecomb's  Commission. — Henry  sum- 
mons the  great  Lords  of  the  Pale  to  Greenwich. — Murder  of  the  uinth  Earl  of 
Desmond.— Wars  of  his  Successor  with  the  Irish. — Appearance  of  another  Im- 
postor, Perkiu  Warbeck — pretends  to  be  Itirhard  Duke  of  York. — The  Duchess 
of  Burgundy  the  Contriver  of  this  Plot. — The  King  of  France  invites  Warbeck 
to  his  Court— from  thence  he  proceeds  to  Flanders — is  received  by  the  Duchess 
us  her  Nephew. — The  Earl  of  Kildare  in  Disgrace. — Sir  Edward  Poynings  made 
Lord  Deputy. — Expedition  of  Poynings  into  Ulster — Kildare  suspected  of  con- 

Spiring  with  the  Irish  Enemy — Poynings  summons  a  Parliament— Memorable 
tatute  which  bears  his  Name. — Other  Enactments  of  this  Parliament  — Warbeck 
repairs  to  the  Court  of  Scotland — is  received  with  royal  Honours — marries  the 
Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley.— Visit  of  O'Donnrll  to  the  Scottish  Court  — 
The  Earl  of  Kildare  arrested,  and  sent  Prisoner  to  England — succeeds  in  refuting 
the  Charges  against  him— is  made  Lord  Lieutenant. — Warbeck  again  tries  his 
Fortune  in  Ireland— is  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond  — Their  unsuccessful  Expe- 
dition against  Waterford. — W  arbeck  flies  to  Cornwall — is  executed  for  Treason 
at  Tyburn.— Warfare  nmong  the  Irish. — Military  Success  of  Kildare.— Confederacy 
among  the  great  Chiefs  — Battle  of  Knoctuadh.— Signal  Defeat  of  the  Irish. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  many  evils  attending  that 
fierce  hereditary  feud,  so  long  maintained  between  the  two  fa- 
milies from  which  England  was,  in  those  times,  furnished  with 
rulers,  was,  that  it  rendered  each  successive  monarch  little 
more  than  the  crowned  chief  of  a  particular  faction, — ruling  as 
the  champion  rather  of  a  portion  of  his  people,  than  as  the 
acknowledged  and  paternal  sovereign  of  all.  On  the  accession, 
however,  of  Henry  VII.,  the  prospects  of  the  country  were,  in 
this  respect,  much  improved  ;  that  prince  having  been  furnished, 
by  a  train  of  circumstances,  with  so  many  and  such  plausible 
titles  to  the  crown,  as  enabled  him  to  trust  to  their  collective 
weight  without  risking  the  enforcement  of  them  in  detail,  or 
arousing  unnecessarily  the  spirit  of  party,  by  putting  forth  claims 
whose  strength  and  safely  lay  in  their  silence. 

Thus,  his  marriage  with  a  princess  of  the  house  of  York,  if 
assumed  as  the  foundation  of  his  right  to  the  crown,  would 
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have  been  viewed  with  jealousy  by  his  own  Lancastrian  fol- 
lowers; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pretensions  founded  by 
him  upon  his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt  would  have  offended 
the  proud,  and  now  mortified,  Yorkists;  and  the  only  remaining 
ground  left,  that  of  the  right  of  conquest,  could  not  but  awaken, 
he  knew,  the  unwelcome  recollection  that  it  was  over  English- 
men the  boasted  conquest  had  been  obtained.  *  With  a  for- 
bearance, therefore,  in  which  coolness  of  temper  had  at  least 
as  much  share  as  good  sense,  he  refrained  from  advancing,  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  any  distinct  claim  to  the  succes- 
sion; and  leaving  his  rights,  such  as  they  were,  to  their  own  silent 
influence,  was  content,  in  the  entail  of  the  crown,  with  the 
vague  declaration  that  "the  inheritance  of  the  crown  should 
rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  king." 

This  moderate  policy  may,  with  the  less  hesitation,  be  as- 
cribed to  cautious  and  calculating  motives,  inasmuch  as  the 
enmity  of  the  king  to  the  Yorkists  continued  to  be  as  strong  and 
revengeful  as  ever.  That  he  was  capable,  however,  of  sacrificing 
this  feeling  to  views  of  prudence  and  expediency,  appears  suf- 
ficiently from  his  conduct  towards  Ireland.  For  though,  on  his 
accession,  he  found,  in  that  kingdom,  all  the  great  offices  filled 
by  partisans  of  the  house  of  York,  he  yet  not  only  confir  med  all 
these  Yorkists  io  their  several  stations,  but,  by  a  stretch  of 
confidence  and  delicacy  of  which  he  afterwards  felt  the  im- 
prudence, forbore  from  adding  any  of  the  Lancastrian  party  to 
the  council,  lest  be  might  be  supposed  to  distrust  the  loyalty  of 
the  Irish  government,  or  regard  any  of  its  members  with  in- 
sulting suspicion  or  fear,  f 

While  Henry,  thus  shaping  his  course  to  the  state  of  affairs  A  0 
in  Ireland,  took  pains  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  party  then  in- 
most powerful,  neither  was  he  forgetful  of  the  few  who  had 
always  been  staunch  to  his  family's  cause;  and  among  these  stood 
preeminent  the  noble  family  of  Ormond.  Thomas  Butler,  the 
seventh  earl,  declared  a  traitor  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV., 
was  now,  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  parliament,  restored  to  "  honour 
ami  estate/'  and  became  distinguished  fur  pubiic  services,  both 
military  and  diplomatic,:): 

•  Tliis  ground  of  his  claim  was  just  intimated  by  him,  in  his  flr«tt  speech  to  th* 
commons,  but,  almost  hi  ihe  »amt,-  breath,  skilfully  softened  away— See  Lizard, 
"t  Ware's  A  nihil*. 

$  History  of  Ih?  Life  of  Ormond. — w  The  attainder  of  I  Edward  IV.  beine  re- 
versed, Thomas  ear!  of  Ormo.idc  took  possession  of  all  the  estate  which  hi»  eldest 
brother  had  eiijojed  in  England  ;  and  was  made  by  Henry  VII.  one  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  England.  Ho  was  one  of  the  richest  subjects  in  the  kind's  dominions,  having, 
after  his  brother  James's  death,  found  in  his  hou*.e,  at  the  Black  Friars  iu  London, 
about  40,000/.  Nicrling  in  money,  besides  plate,  all  which  he  carried  aver  with  bun 
into  Irdrind.'1— Cat  ft',  lntroduct. 

II.  I»  l 
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But  the  growing  strength  of  the  York  faction  in  Ireland  began 
now  seriously  to  arrest  the  monarch's  attention.  The  popular 
government  of  the  duke  of  York  was  still  fondly  remembered 
in  that  country,  and  the  cause  of  the  family  to  which  their  fa- 
vourite prince  belonged  had  been  espoused  with  the  utmost 
ardour  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  English  settlers.  The  implied 
sanction,  therefore,  lately  given  to  the  ascendency  of  their  party 
by  the  king,  was  hailed  at  the  time  with  a  warmth  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  which  but  fostered,  as  it  proved,  the  seeds  of  future 
presumption  and  excess. 

Having  already  had  reason  to  suspect  that  Kildare  was 
i486,  planning  some  mischief,  the  king  wrote  to  him,  to  command  his 
presence  immediately  in  England,  assigning,  as  a  pretext  for  this 
urgency,  that  he  wished  to  advise  with  him  concerning  the 
peace  of  his  Irish  realm.  But  the  earl,  suspecting,  doubtless, 
the  real  intent  of  this  order,  submitted  the  case  to  the  par- 
liament then  assembled  in  Dublin,  and  procured  letters  to  the 
king  from  the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  representing  that 
affairs  requiring  the  lord  deputy's  presence  were  about  to  be 
discussed  in  parliament,  and  praying  that,  for  a  short  time,  he 
might  be  excused  from  obeying  the  royal  command.  Among 
the  names  of  the  clergy  who  subscribed  these  letters,  is  found 
that  of  Octavian  de  Palatio,  archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  a  prelate, 
whose  subsequent  conduct  removes  the  suspicion  of  his  having 
been  actuated  in  this  step  by  party  feelings.  The  secular 
subscribers  to  the  letters  were  Robert  Preston,  viscount  Gor- 
manslown,  and  the  six  most  ancient  of  our  barons,  Slane, 
Delvin,  Killeen,  Howtb,  Trimleston,  and  Dunsany.* 

It  might  not  unreasonably  have  been  expected  by  Henry,  that 
the  favourable  circumstances  under  which  he  had  commenced 
his  reign,  and  more  especially  the  reconcilement  of  the  two 
rival  houses,  which  seemed  to  have  been  accomplished  by  his 
marriage,  would  assure  to  him  an  easy  and  uncontested  career. 
But  the  events  and  prospects  now  gradually  unfolding  themselves 
must  have  disabused  him  of  any  such  flattering  hope;  and  the 
chief  source  of  much  of  the  odium  now  gathering  round  him,  as 
well  as  of  those  plots  by  which  his  throne  was  afterwards 
threatened,  may  be  found  in  the  impression  produced,  at  the 
outset  of  his  reign,  by  the  odious  harshness  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  young  Edward  Planlagenel,  son  of  the  late  duke  of 
Clarence. 

This  prince,  whom  Edward  IV.  bad  created  earl  of  War- 

•  Waw't  Annals. 
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wick, — the  title  borne  by  his  grandfather,— had  been  treated 
at  first,  by  Richard  HI.,  as  heir  apparent  to  the  crown;  but 
afterwards,  fearing  to  find  in  him  a  rival,  he  kept  the  young 
prince  a  close  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Sheriff- Hutton,  in 
Yorkshire.  This  youth,  at  the  time  of  Henry's  accession,  had 
just  reached  his  fifteenth  year;  and  so  selfishly  blind  was  the 
new  monarch  to  every  other  consideration  but  that  of  seizing 
the  prize  which  victory  had  allotted  to  him,  that,  although  the 
contingency  of  this  youth's  right  to  the  crown  was  still  so  re- 
mote as  not  to  be  calculated  on  while  any  of  the  posterity  of 
Edward  IV.  remained  alive,  he  had  him  removed  from  his 
prison  in  Yorkshire  to  the  Tower,  there  to  pine  in  hopeless 
captivity,  and  with  the  fate  of  his  mnrdered  cousins  for  ever 
before  his  eyes. 

While  thus  the  story  of  this  young  prince  was  so  much 
calculated  to  awaken  pity  for  himself,  and  indignation  against 
his  oppressor,  the  great  importance  attached  by  Henry  to  his 
safe  custody  could  not  but  render  him  an  object  of  interest  and 
speculation  to  the  disaffected.  What  the  king  regarded  with 
fear,  the  rebel  would  as  naturally  look  to  with  hope ;  nor  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  to  persons  in  search  of  some  tolerable 
frame-work  for  a  conspiracy,  a  device  connected  with  this 
youth's  fate  should,  for  want  of  a  better,  have  suggested  itself. 

The  birth  of  a  son,  at  this  time,  to  the  king,  by  diminishing 
the  chance  of  a  change  in  the  succession,  but  furnished  the 
conspirators  with  a  new  motive  for  activity  ;  and,  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Yorkists,  that  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland,  Dublin  was  the  place  selected  for  the  opening 
of  this  strange  plot.*  Early  in  the  year  1486,  there  landed  in 
that  city  a  priest  of  Oxford,  named  Richard  Simons,  attended 
by  his  ward,  Lambert  Simnel,  a  boy  of  about  eleven  years  of 
age,f  the  son  of  an  Oxford  tradesman.  This  youth  he  pre- 
sented to  the  lord  deputy,  and  the  other  lords  of  the  council, 
as  Edward  earl  of  Warwick,  son  to  George  duke  of  Clarence. 

To  attempt  to  personate  a  living  prince,  so  near  at  hand  as 
to  be  easily  confronted  with  the  impostor,  was  a  contrivance,  it 
must  be  owned,  as  daring  and  difficult  as  it  was  clumsy.  No- 
thing appears,  however,  to  have  been  wanting,  that  careful  re- 
hearsal and  consummate  acting  could  accomplish,  to  render  the 
scheme  consistent  and  plausible.    The  youth  himself,  who,  we 

"  Remarking  that  the  king  had  been  "  a  little  improvident  in  die  matter  of  Ireland ," 
lord  Bacon  adds,  u  siuce  he  knew  the  stroug  bint  of  that  country  toward*  the 
house  of  York,  and  that  it  was  a  ticklish  and  unsettled  state,  more  eaij  to  receive 
distempers  and  mutations  than  England  was." 

t  Lingard.— According  to  some  authorities,  fifteen  year*  of  age. 
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are  (old,  was  handsome  and  of  noble  demeanour/  well  became 
the  lofty  station  which  he  assumed;  and,  having  been  tutored 
well  in  his  story,  gave  such  an  account  of  his  past  adventures, 
as  coincided  with  all  that  his  hearers  had  known  or  learned  on 
the  subject  themselves.  The  scheme  was  instantly  and  com- 
pletely successful.  The  earl  of  Kildare,  far  less  from  credulity, 
it  is  clear,  than  from  the  bias  of  party  spirit,  gave  in  at  once,  aod 
without  any  reserve,  to  the  fraud ;  and  his  example  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  Pale, 
who,  admitting  at  once,  without  further  inquiry,  the  young 
pretender's  title,  proclaimed  him  by  the  style  of  Edward  VI., 
king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland. 

Amidst  this  general  defection,  the  citizens  of  Waterford  re- 
mained still  firm  in  their  allegiance  to  Henry;  the  family  of  the 
Butlers,  pledged  hereditarily  to  the  house  of  York,  continued 
likewise  faithful ;  while  almost  the  only  ecclesiastics  who  refused 
to  bow  before  the  impostor,  were  the  foreign  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  Oct  avian  de  Palatio.f  and  the  bishops  of  Cashel, 
Tuam,  Clogber,  and  Ossory. 

Though,  ostensibly,  Simons  the  priest  was  the  only  person 
engaged  in  the  scheme  of  palming  Simnel  on  the  Irish  as  War- 
wick, it  seems  generally  to  be  supposed  that  this  plot,  as  well  as 
all  others  during  this  reign,  had  originated  at  the  court  of  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  third  sister  of  Edward  IV.,— "the  chief 
end  of  whose  life,"  we  are  told,  "  was  to  see  the  majesty  royal 
of  England  once  more  replaced  in  her  house."  ^  No  sooner 
was  it  known  in  England  that  the  Irish  had  declared  in  favour 
of  the  pretended  Warwick,  than  the  nephew  of  this  princess, 
the  earl  of  Lincoln,§  who  was  then  in  attendance  on  Henry, 
and  had  received  marks  of  his  confidence,  took  suddenly  his 
departure,  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  his  aunt,  whither  lord 
Lovell  also  had  lately  betaken  himself,  after  a  short  and  feeble 
attempt  at  insurrection.  The  object  of  this  suspicious  movement 
did  not  long  remain  a  mystery.  It  appeared  that  Lincoln  had 
gone  to  consult  with  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  and  lord  Lovell 
as  to  the  most  prompt  and  efficient  mode  of  assisting  the  cause 


*  u  He  was,**  say*  Bacon,  **  a  comely  youth  aod  well  favoured,  not  without 
some  extraordinary  dignity  and  grace  of  aspect." 

f  In  a  letter  written  by  this  prelate  to  pope  Innocent  VIII.,  he  that  describes 
the  effects  of  the  fraud  :  &  The  clergy  aud  secular  are  all  distracted  at  this  |>re*eut 
with  a  king  and  no  king, — some  toying  he  is  the  son  of  Edward  earl  of  Warwick, 
others  Raying  he  is  an  impostor  But  our  brother  of  Canterbury  hath  satisfied  m« 
of  the  truth."  r 

t  B;icon. 

§  This  nobleman,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Richard  HI.,  had  been  declared,  by 
that  immarch,  !i«ir  apparent  to  the  crown. 
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of  the  young  pretender;*  and  the  fruit  of  their  counsels  was 
seen  in  the  landing  of  a  force  of  2000  German  troops  at  Dublin, 
under  tbe  command  of  a  veteran  officer,  Martin  Swartz,  and 
accompanied  by  the  two  English  earls,  Lincoln  and  Lovell.f 

Meanwhile,  with  the  hope  of  correcting  the  dangerous  im- 
pression already  produced  by  the  impostor,  the  king  gave  orders 
that  the  real  earl  of  Warwick  should  be  conducted,  in  the  sight 
of  all  London,  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's.  He  also  took  this 
prince  along  with  him  to  the  palace  of  Shene,  where  noblemen, 
attached  to  the  York  family,  and  well  acquainted  with  his 
person,  daily  visited  and  conversed  with  him.  This  open  trial 
of  the  question  satislied  the  people  of  England ;  but  the  Irish, 
remote  from  such  means  of  inquiry,  and  embarked  too  heartily 
in  the  general  cause  to  be  at  all  particular  as  to  its  grounds,  not 
only  persisted  in  their  adherence  to  Simnel,  but  retorted  on 
Henry  tbe  charge  of  imposture,  maintaining  his  Warwick  to  be 
the  counterfeit,  and  their  "lad,"  as  they  familiarly  styled  him, 
the  real  Plantagenct. 

In  this  state  of  infatuation,  the  joint  effects  of  weak  credulity 
and  faction,  were  almost  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  Pale,  at 
the  time  when  Swartz  and  his  Germans  landed  at  Dublin.  It 
may  be  conceived,  therefore,  to  what  a  height  their  spirits  were 
elevated  by  this  reinforcement,  as  well  as  by  the  sanction  de- 
rived to  their  enterprise  from  the  high  rank  of  the  two  English 
lords  who  accompanied  it.  The  earl  of  Lincoln,  though  fully 
aware  of  the  imposture,  having  often  conversed  with  the  real 
Warwick  at  Shene,  recommended  that  Simnel  should  be 
crowned ;  and  accordingly  this  ceremony  was  performed  by 
John  Payne,  bishop  of  Meath,  in  the  cathedral  called  Christ 
Church.  The  boy  was  crowned  with  a  diadem  borrowed,  for 
the  occasion,  from  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey; 
and  was  carried  in  triumph  from  the  church  to  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  gigantic  man,  called  Great  Darcy 
of  Platten4 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  the  Anglo-Irish  leaders  extended 
still  further  their  views ;  and,  presuming  the  mass  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  to  be  quite  as  ripe  for  revolt  as  themselves,  resolved 
on  the  hold  and  hazardous  step  of  an  immediate  invasion  of 
England.  No  time  was  lost  in  putting  this  fool -hardy  project  in 
execution;  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  armament;  and  so  great  was  the  zeal  with  which  all 
classes  and  conditions  joined  in  the  enterprise,  that  the  loni 

•  Ha!l\  Chronicle.  f  Bacon.    *v«r«    Hall.  $  Cox. 
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Thomas  Fitz  Gerald,  the  brother  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  resigned 
the  high  office  of  lord  chancellor  in  order  to  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  the  force  destined 
for  this  object,  consisting  of  the  2000  German  auxiliaries,  and 
"  a  great  multitude,"  says  the  chronicler,  of  Irish,  set  sail  from 
Dublin,  and  with  a  fair  wind  reached  in  safety  the  Pile  of 
Foudray,  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Furness.  There  landing, 
they  encamped  at  Swartmoor,  where  being  joined  by  sir  Tho- 
mas Broughton,  the  friend  of  lord  Lovell,  they  directed  their 
march  through  the  county  of  York.  The  hope  held  out  to  them 
of  a  rising  in  their  favour,  by  the  Yorkists  of  the  northern 
counties,  proved  to  be  utterly  groundless ;  though  of  all  that 
could  be  done  for  them  by  the  slowness  and  ignorance  of  the 
enemy,  they  appear  to  have  had  the  full  advantage ;  for,  such 
was  the  confusion  and  mismanagement  of  the  king's  army,  that, 
between  Nottingham  and  Newark,  it  actually  lost  its  way,  and 
was  forced  to  wait  for  guides.*  Had  such  a  mishap  befallen  the 
Irish  and  German  invaders,  it  would  not  have  been  remarkable. 

Growing  impatient,  at  length,  of  a  delay  which  brought  no  sign 
or  promise  of  additional  strength,  Lincoln  boldly  pushed  for- 
ward bis  force,  and  coming  in  conflict,  at  Stoke,  with  the 
vanguard  of  Henry's  army,  under  the  earl  of  Oxford,  com- 
menced the  short  but  sanguinary  action  which  finally  decided 
the  fate  of  the  mock  monarch  of  Ireland.  So  great  was  the 
advantage  of  strength  on  the  royalists'  side,  that  but  a  third  part 
of  the  king's  force  was  engaged  in  the  action ;  while  of  the  8000 
men  that  formed  the  invading  army,  one  half  was  left  dead  on 
the  field.  The  Germans  fought  with  the  cool  courage  of  ve- 
terans; while  the  soldiers  of  the  Pale,  though  armed  but  with 
Irish  darts  and  skeins,  and  therefore  unable  to  stand  the  shock 
of  heavy  cavalry,  displayed  bravery  worthy  of  a  more  rational 
cause.f  Among  the  slain  were  almost  all  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  expedition,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  lord  Thomas  and  Maurice 
Fitz  Gerald,  sir  Thomas  Broughton,  and  Martin  Swartz.  Lord 
Lovell,  as  appears  Irom  the  journal  of  the  herald  who  witnessed 
the  conflict,:):  was  seen  to  escape  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  no 
further  tidings  were  ever  heard  of  him. 

t  "0? the  other  side,  the  Iryshemen,  although  they  foughte  hardeljr  and  stucke  to 
it  val vauntiy ,  yet  because  they  were,  after  the  manner*  of  theyr  countrcy.  almost.* 
naked,  without  barneys  or  armure,  they  were  slryken  downe  and  slayne  lykc  oa\\ 
and  brute  bcastes,  whose  deathes  and  destruccyons  was  a  great 
abashement  to  the  residue  of  the  company." — HtlL 


%  Leland,  ColL  it.  214.,  cited  by  Lingard.  M  Not  forgetting  the  grete  malice  that 
the  lady  Margaret*  of  Bourgoigne  bereft  continuclly  agaiost  us,  as  she  shewed  lately 
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The  fate  of  Simael,  who,  together  with  his  tutor,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  party,  formed  such  a  contrast  to  his 
short  pageant  of  royalty,  as  chequers  the  story  of  this  sanguinary 
struggle  with  about  an  equal  mixture  of  the  painful  and  the  lu- 
dicrous. Seeing  no  further  harm  to  be  apprehended  from  this 
weak  tool  of  faction,  before  whom  the  lords  and  prelates  of 
Ireland  bad  so  lately  bowed  in  homage,  the  king,  after  granting 
him  full  pardon,  made  him  a  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen,  and, 
not  long  after,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  falconer. 

Though  faction  and  vulgar  ambition  were  doubtless  the  source 
of  most  of  the  mischief  by  which,  in  this  farcical  conspiracy, 
the  lords  of  the  Pale  had  disgraced  themselves,  it  can  as  little  be 
questioned,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  community,  having  been 
taught,  by  the  example  and  language  of  their  superiors,  to  regard 
Simnel  as  their  rightful  prince,  might  have  adopted  with  perfect 
sincerity  such  a  persuasion,  and  felt,  accordingly,  an  earnest 
zeal  in  his  service.  That  this  feeling  continued  to  be  cherished 
by  his  followers  in  Dublin,  for  some  months  after  his  defeat 
-and  fall,  may  be  collected  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  citizens 
of  Waterford  by  Henry;*  "  concerning  the  treasons  of  the  city 
-of  Dublin"  wherein  he  complains  that,  "  contrary  to  the  duty 
of  their  allegiance,  they  will  not  yet  know  their  seditious  opi- 
nions, but  unto  this  day  uphold  and  maintain  the  same  pre- 
sumptuously." As  a  means  of  punishing  this  contumacy,  he 
commands  the  citizens  of  Waterford  to  seize  on  the  ships,  goods, 
and  merchandise  of  the  rebels  of  Dublin,  and  "to  employ  the 
same  unto  the  behoof  and  commonweal  of  our  said  city  of 
Waterford." 

Severe  mention  is  likewise  made  in  this  royal  letter  of  "  our 
rebel,1*  as  tbe  king  styles  him,  the  earl  of  Kildare.  But  this 
lord,  though  conscious  of  the  daring  enormity  of  his  offence, 
was  also  too  sensible  ol  the  extent  and  strength  of  his  own  power, 
to  despair  of  regaining  his  former  hold  on  the  royal  favour. 
In  conjunction,  therefore,  with  other  great  lords  of  the  Pale,  he 
despatched  emissaries  to  Henry,  acknowledging,  in  the  most 
contrite  manner,  their  common  transgressions,  and  humbly 
imploring  his  pardon. 

Perceiving  that  the  storm  which  bad  threatened  so  seriously 
from  that  quarter  had  now  blown  over,  and  knowing  it  was 

in  sending  hider  a  favned  boye,  surmising  him  to  bare  been  the  son  of  the  due  of 
Clarence,  and  caused  him  to  bee  accompanyed  with  TV  earl  of  Lincoln,  the  lord 
Lovel,  and  with  a  grete  multitude  of  Irisshemen  and  of  Almains,  whoes  end,  blessed 
bee  God,  was  as  ye  knowe  wele." — Henry  VII.  to  sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Ellis's  Ori- 
ginal Letten. 

•  Ryland,  Hut.  of  Waitrford. 
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only  by  the  power  and  influence  of  Kildare  and  a  few  other 
great  lords  that  the  Irish  chieftains  could  be  kept  in  awe,  Henry 
preferred  the  dangerous  experiment  of  pardoning  that  powerful 
nobleman,  to  the  still  more  serious  danger,  as  he  deemed  it,  of 
driving  him  into  new  and  confirmed  hostility.  With  a  policy, 
therefore,  which  only  the  anomalous  position  of  Ireland  could 
account  for,  he  retained  him  still  in  the  office  of  chief  governor; 
— still  confided  to  his  hands  the  trust  which  he  had  just  so 
openly  and  treasonably  betrayed.* 

The  clemency  thus  shown  to  offenders  in  the  higher  ranks, 
encouraged  the  lower  class  of  rebels  to  try  also  their  chance  of 
pardon;  and  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  who  had  viewed  with 
jealousy  the  favours  bestowed  by  the  king  upon  Walerford,— 
as  if  they  themselves  could  rationally  expect  to  enjoy  at  once 
the  privileges  of  rebellion  and  the  rewards  of  loyalty,— now 
endeavoured  to  recover  their  lost  ground ;  and,  addressing  a 
petition,  with  the  view  of  exculpating  themselves,  to  the  throne* 
charged  the  whole  blame  of  the  late  revolt  upon  the  lord  deputy 
and  the  clergy.  "  We  were  daunted,"  say  they,  "  to  see,  not 
only  your  chief  governor,  whom  your  highness  made  ruler  over 
us,  to  bend  or  bow  to  that  idol  whom  they  have  made  us  to 
obey,  but  also  our  father  of  Dublin,  and  most  of  the  clergy  of 
the  nation,  excepting  the  reverend  father  his  grace  Octavian, 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  We,  therefore,  humbly  crave  your 
highness's  clemency  towards  your  poor  subjects  of  Dublin,  the 
metropolis  of  your  highness's  realm  of  Ireland.'*  This  crouching 
effort,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  to  remove  from  themselves  the 
odium  and  ridicule  of  the  late  proceedings,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  any  way  noticed  or  acknowledged  by  the  king. 

No  juncture,  perhaps,  had  occurred,  from  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  English,  of  which  a  firm  and  fore- 
sighted  policy  might  so  advantageously  have  availed  itself,  for 
the  great  object  of  completing  by  the  law,  a  work  which  the 
sword  had  left  so  mangled  and  imperfect,  as  that  now  afforded 
to  the  English  monarch  by  the  humbled  condition  to  which  the 
great  lords  of  the  Pale  were  reduced.    So  much  had  the  atten- 
tion of  most  of  his  predecessors  been  drawn  away  by  foreign 
wars  and  domestic  feuds  from  a  due  watchfulness  over  the 
course  of  Irish  affairs,  that  the  concerns  of  that  kingdom  were, 
in  general,  abandoned,  without  any  really  efficient  check,  to  the 
selfish  and  factious  administration  of  one  or  other  of  those  great 
Anglo-Irish  families,  who,  according  to  the  ascendency  of  their 
several  parties,  were,  each  in  turn,  the  real  rulers  ol  the  realm, 

•  Ware's  Annal*. 
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Nor  was  it  only  from  their  position  as  subaltern  masters,  that 
the  Anglo-Irish  lords  derived  their  powers  of  mischief;  tbey  had 
likewise  inherited,  from  their  mixed  descent,  a  combination  of 
qualities  and  habits  such  as  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  account 
for  much  of  the  evils  of  which  they  were  the  authors.  For, 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  their  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  land  of 
their  birth  led  them  to  adopt  all  its  rudest  laws  and  usages,  and 
even  to  oppose  themselves  to  change  or  improvement,  as  an 
insult,  their  English  blood,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  itself  in 
their  retention  of  the  tone  and  policy  of  conquerors;  in  their 
reliance,  for  the  safety  of  their  power,  rather  on  the  arms  of  the 
nation  they  had  sprung  from,  than  on  the  social  and  loyal  affec- 
tions of  those  among  whom  they  were  born,  and  in  their  re- 
serving to  themselves,  as  a  trophy  of  English  supremacy,  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  advantages  and  protection  of  English  law. 

In  their  late  factious  revolt  in  favour  of  Simnel,  the  leading 
lords  of  the  Pale  had  hazarded  a  more  than  ordinary  defiance 
of  the  royal  authority;  the  very  government  itself  having  set  the 
new  and  monstrous  example  of  official  high  treason  and  vice- 
regal revolt.  But  their  discomfiture  and  humiliation  had  been 
complete;  nor  could  the  crown  have  found  a  more  favourable 
occasion  to  wrest  the  rule  of  that  realm  from  the  hands  of  its 
selfish  oligarchy,  to  remove  the  barrier  so  long  interposed  be- 
tween the  native  race  and  the  throne,  and  thus,  by  extending  to 
all,  as  a  right,  that  legal  protection  which  was  now  but  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  few,  to  make  the  law,  rather  than  the  sword,  the 
means  of  converting  the  Irish  enemies  into  subjects. 

Such  appears  not,  however,  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by 
Henry  of  this  important  crisis ;  which  is  the  more  unaccountable, 
as  it  was  the  very  policy  pursued  so  boldly  and  successfully  by 
him  in  England.  There,  also,  had  he  found,  on  his  accession, 
an  aristocracy  of  petty  kings,  alike  domineering  over  the  people 
and  dictating  to  the  throne.  Hut,  by  breaking  down  this  unruly 
power,  he  had  given  to  the  crown  its  due  stability  and  weight, 
and  at  the  same  time  removed  the  pressure  of  so  many  small 
tyrannies  from  the  people.  Very  different  was  the  line  now 
adopted  by  him,  as  deliberately,  doubtless,  but  less  wisely,  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  Instead  of  availing  himself  of  the  present 
reduced  state  of  the  Anglo-Irish  satraps,  to  curtail,  at  least,  if  not 
crush,  their  powers  of  mischief,  and  thus  clear  the  ground  for 
future  reforms,  he  still  retained,  as  we  have  seen,  in  full,  un- 
diminished authority,  all  the  chief  authors  of  the  late  daring 
revolt;  and  the  only  remedial  step  taken  by  him  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  sir  Richard  Edgccomb,  a  gentleman  high  in  his 
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a  d.  confidence  and  the  comptroller  of  his  household,  to  proceed  to 
■*  Ireland,  wifha  guard  of  500  men,  there  to  receive  new  oaths 
of  allegiance  from  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  commonalty,  and 
after  binding  them  by  law  to  the  observance  of  their  oaths,  to' 
grant  them  the  royal  pardon. 

The  progress  and  acts  of  this  special  commission  have  been 
recorded  with  much  minuteness.*  At  Kinsale,  sir  Richard,  de- 
termining not  to  land,  received  the  homage  of  Thomas,  lord 
Barry,  on  board  his  ship;  but.  on  the  following  day,  at  the 
earnest  entreaty  of  James,  lord  Courcy,  he  made  his  entry  into 
the  town,  where,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  MelteocVj-  church,  Courcy 
did  homage  for  his  barony,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
following  his  example,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity,  and  entered 
into  recognizances. 

From  thence  sir  Richard  sailed  for  Waterford,  where  he  was 
honourably  entertained  by  the  inhabitants,  and  returned  them 
thanks  in  the  king's  name,  for  their  city's  constancy  and  faith- 
fulness. Understanding  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  the  royal 
pardon  for  the  earl  of  Kildare,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  always, 
they  said,  their  "  utter  enemy,"  on  account  of  their  loyalty  to 
the  English  crown,  they  prayed  of  sir  Richard  to  sue,  in  their 
behalf,  to  the  king,  that  if  ever  Kildare  should  again  be  lord  of 
that  land,  their  city  might  be  exempt  from  his  jurisdiction,  as 
well  as  from  that  «  of  all  other  Irish  lords  that  should  bear  any 
rule  in  that  land  for  evermore,  and  should  hold  immediately  of 
the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  of  such  lords  of  England,  as  shall 
fortune  hereafter  to  have  the  rule  of  Ireland,— and  oi  none 
others." 

Very  different  was  the  scene  prepared  for  him  in  Dublin, 
where,  arriving  on  the  5th  of  July,  he  found  the  mayor  and 
citizens  waiting,  in  the  guise  of  suppliants,  to  receive  him,  at  the 
abbey  gate  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  by  whom,  during  his  stay,  he 
was  to  be  lodged  and  entertained.  Kildare  himself,  who  then 
happened  to  be  absent  on  a  pilgrimage,  returned  to  Dublin 
at  the  end  of  about  seven  days,  when,  by  his  desire,  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  him  and  sir  Richard,  at  the  abbey  of 
St  Thomas,:):  »  the  west  suburbs  of  the  city  ;  the  king's  com- 
missioner being  conducted  thither  by  the  bishop  of  Meath,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  supporters  of  Simnel,  by  the  baron  of 
Mane,  and  several  other  high  personages.   Sir  Richard  then 

m'ca^°,a*0  °^     Richard  Edgccomb  into  Ireland ; — for  which  see  Harris'*  Hiber- 

.  t  "7b?     1  dare  say,  the  St.  Muitos,  whose  name  the  parish  church  of  KinsaJe 
iv     aT6^  Bcwnasi.  Hist,  of  Ireland. 
I  Founded  to  that  part  of  Dublin  now  called  Thomas  Court. 
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openly,  in  the  great  chamber,  delivered  the  king's  letters  to  the 
earl, — "not  without  some  show,11  it  is  added,  "  of  bitterness,"— 
and  a  parley  was  held  between  them  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
mission, which  ended  unsatisfactorily, — Kildare  returning  to  his 
seat  at  Maynooth,  and  sir  Richard  to  the  Friars  Preachers. 

At  length,  after  various  consultations,  both  in  Dublin  and  at 
Maynooth,  the  earl  did  homage,  in  the  presence  of  the  royal 
commissioner,  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Thomas; 
and,  being  afterwards  absolved  of  his  excommunication,  while 
mass  was  sung,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,*  and  bound  himself 
in  recognizances  to  the  due  observance  of  it.  Sir  Richard  then 
hung  around  Kildare's  neck  a  golden  chain  which  the  king  had 
sent  him,  as  an  earnest  of  his  favour;  after  which,  the  earl  and 
the  commissioner,  attended  by  all  the  bishops  and  lords,  went 
into  the  church  of  the  monastery,  **  and  in  the  choir  thereof, 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  began  Te  Deum,  and  the  choir,  with 
the  organs,  sung  it  up  solemnly;  and  at  that  time  all  the  bells 
in  the  church  rung.11  When  these  ceremonies  were  all  ended, 
sir  Richard  entertained  the  earl  and  the  other  lords  at  a  great 
feast  in  the  abbey  of  the  Friars  Preachers/ 

To  this  general  and,  in  some  respects,  indiscreet  extension 
of  clemency,  there  were  but  two  exceptions ;  namely,  James 
Keating,  the  turbulent  prior  of  Kilmainbam,f  and  Thomas 
Plunket,  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas,  who,  of  all  the 
authors  and  fomenters  of  the  late  revolt,  had  been  the  most 
active  and  mischievous.  Through  the  intercession  of  Kildare 
and  others  of  the  nobility,  Plunket  was  pardoned ;  but  the  life 
•  of  Keating  having  been,  for  the  thirty  years  he  was  prior  of 
Kilmainham,  one  constant  course  of  outrage,  rapine,  and  fraud, 
he  was  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  pardon,  and  also  dispos- 
sessed of  the  office  of  constable  of  the  castle  of  Dublin,  which  he 
had  for  several  years  violently  usurped. 

Having  thus  finished  his  task  with  the  only  act  of  vigour  and 
justice  by  which  this  very  unmeaning  mission  appears  to  have 
been  signalled,  Edgecomb,  escorted  by  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, the  chief  justice,  Bermingham,  and  the  recorder  of  Dublin, 
proceeded,  on  the  SOlh  of  July,  to  Dalkey ;  and  after  more  than 
a  week  of  vain  efforts  to  leave  the  Irish  coast,  the  wind  being 

'  The  earl's  oath  w&%  taken  solemnly,  on  the  holy  Host,  before  the  altar ;  and  Edie- 
comb  suspected,  it  is  clear,  some  intended  evasion  of  this  rite,  as  he  insisted  that 
Ma  chaplain  of  his  own  should  consecrate  the  Host." 

+  VV  are's  Annals. 

[  For  a  full  account  of  this  prior's  rapacious  and  Tiolcnt  proceedings,  see  Arch 
Mt  Almost.  Htb  p.  249  "«~ 
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strong  and  adverse,  succeeded,  at  length,  in  getting  to  sea,  and 
reached  the  port  of  Fowey.* 

Though  Henry,  acting  on  the  dictates  of  a  judgment  seldom 
clouded  either  by  feeling  or  temper,  had  deemed  it  prudent,  not- 
withstanding their  late  flagrant  treason,  to  leave  still  in  the 
hands  of  Kildare  and  his  fellow  delinquents,  all  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state,  he  yet  failed  not  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on 
their  movements;  and  seeing  reason,  doubtless,  to  apprehend 
from  them  some  new  scheme  in  favour  of  the  house  of  York, 
he  summoned  the  greater  number  of  the  lords  temporal  of  that 
f485;  kingdom  to  repair  to  him  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  earl  of  Kildare,  the  viscounts  Buttevant  and  Fermoy,  and 
the  lords  of  Athenry,  Kinsale,  Gormanstown,  Delvin,  Howth, 
Slane,  Killeen,  Trimleston,  and  Dunsany,  wailed  upon  the  king 
at  Greenwich. 

Whatever  reprehension  they  might  naturally  have  expected 
from  the  lips  of  their  offended  sovereign,  such  was  by  no  means 
the  tone  adopted  towards  them  by  the  calm  and  calculating 
Henry.  Instead  of  bringing  against  these  lords  their  past  delin- 
quencies,— an  account  closed,  as  he  felt,  by  the  royal  pardon, 
— he  wisely  contented  himself  with  warning  them  against  any 
repetition  of  such  conduct ;  and,  with  reference  to  their  choice 
of  a  creature  like  Simnel  to  be  their  sovereign,  told  them,  with 
bitter  sarcasm,  that "  if  their  king  were  to  continue  absent  from 
them,  they  would,  at  length,  crown  apes."  Shortly  after,  he 
invited  them  to  a  splendid  banquet,  where  a  still  more  significant 
satire  on  their  folly  was  presented  to  them  in  tbe  person  of 
Lambert  Simnel  himself,  who  had  been  exalted,  for  that  day, 
from  the  region  of  the  kitchen,  to  wait  on  his  late  noble  subjects 
at  table,  j- 

During  the  stay  of  these  lords  at  Greenwich,  they  accom- 
panied the  king  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  church ;  and,  when 
they  took  leave  of  him  to  return  to  Ireland,  were  dismissed 
with  marks  of  the  royal  favour,  among  which  was  a  gift  to  the 
baron  of  Howth  of  300  pieces  of  gold.^ 

While  thus  the  leaders  of  the  small  colony  of  the  Pale — from 
whence,  almost  solely,  in  these  times,  are  furnished  the  ma- 
terials of  what  is  called  Irish  history — were  indulging,  as  usual, 
in  the  two  alternate  extremes  of  treason  and  abject  loyalty,  the 
native  septs,  who  slill  held  possession  of  by  far  the  greater  and 
more  fertile  portion  of  the  island,  continued,  unmindful  of  the 

•  E,l5eromb'8  Voyage,  Ilibemica.  f  Hall'*  Chronicle.    Ware*-  Annalt. 

t  Waru'a  Annals,  ad  auu.  1489. 
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presence  of  ihe  foreigner,  to  make  war  only  among  themselves; 
and  appeared  to  forget  that  they  had  any  enemies  in  the  country 
but  each  other.  There  were  a  few,  indeed,  among  the  great 
Anglo-Irish  lords,  who,  by  long  mixture  of  blood,  by  their  ex- 
tensive possessions,  and,  even  still  more,  by  their  Haltering 
adoption  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  land,  had  gained  a  station 
in  the  hearts  of  the  natives,  little  less  home-fell  and  f  miliar  than 
that  of  their  own  native  chiefs.  Of  this  description  had  been, 
through  several  generations,  the  earls  of  Desmond ;  the  ninth 
earl  of  which  family  was,  in  the  third  year  of  this  reign,  mur- 
dered by  one  of  his  own  servants  in  his  house  at  Balhkcal,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.  Among  the  crimes  charged  against  this 
lord's  father,  and  for  which  he  was  executed,  as  we  have  seen, 
at  Drogheda,  alliance  with  the  Irish  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent; and  yet — so  feeble  are  all  laws  against  which  nature 
enters  her  protest — the  very  son  of  that  lord,  James,  the  late 
earl,  was  not  deterred  by  his  father's  tragic  fate  from  choosing 
for  his  wife  a  lady  of  the  land,  the  daughter  of  O'lirian,  chief  of 
Thomond. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  king's  commissioner,  Kildare 
had  been  called  to  suppress  an  outbreak  of  the  .MacGeoghcgaus, 
in  a  small  territory  belonging  to  the  chief  of  that  sept,  called 
Moy-Cashel.  There,  having  taken  and  destroyed  the  castle  of 
Heleragb,  the  king's  troops  dispersed  themselves  over  the  whole 
district,  and  after  destroying  all  the  villages  and  farms,  returned 
to  their  quarters  loaded  with  spoil.  There  was  also  much  light- 
ing, in  the  course  of  this  year,  between  the  new  earl  of  Desmond, 
the  tenth  of  that  title,  and  the  Irish  chiefs  in  his  neighbourhood. 
This  lord,  who,  from  a  defect  in  his  limbs,  had  been  nicknamed 
the  Lame,  soon  acquired,  by  his  feats  in  the  field,  the  title  of  the 
Warlike;*  and,  following  the  example  of  his  noble  progenitors, 
lived  almost  entirely  on  his  own  princely  domains,  among  the 
native  septs, — making  wars  and  treaties  with  them  at  pleasure, 
and  continuing  in  his  ways  and  habits  all  the  barbaric  grandeur 
of  the  ancient  Irish  chief.  In  perfect  consistency  with  this  cha- 
racter, he  appears  to  have  passed  hiswhole  life  in  constant  w  ar- 
fare with  his  neighbours ;  having  qualified  himself,  if  it  may  be 
so  expressed,  for  this  stale  of  mutual  hostility,  by  becoming  one 
of  themselves.  In  a  victory  gained  by  him  over  Morough 
O'Carrol,  prince  of  Ely,  that  chief  was  slain  in  the  course  of  the 
conflict,  together  with  his  brother  Maol  Mury;  and,  in  another 
great  battle  fought  by  Desmond,  MacCarthy,  the  rightful  prince 
of  Desmond,  was  vanquished  and  slain. 

•  Lodjc. 
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About  the  same  time,  the  great  chieftain,  O'NeHl,  having 
committed  some  acts  of  aggression  upon  a  neighbouring  lord, 
O'Donnell,  animosities  arose  between  their  two  septs,  which 
continued  to  rage  for  some  months ;  till  at  length  they  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  murder  of  O'Neill  by  his  own  brother.  The 
fierce  struggle  between  these  two  chiefs  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced by  a  correspondence  truly  laconic : — "  Send  me  tribute, 

or  else  ,"  was  the  brief  mandate  of  O'Neill;  "I  owe  you  no 

tribute,  and  if  was  the  significant  answer  of  O'Donnell.  * 

The  plot  of  which  Simnel  was  made  the  instrument  having 
proved  so  signal  a  failure,  it  would  seem  hardly  conceivable  that, 
in  but  a  few  years  after,  some  of  the  very  same  personages,  who 
bad  been  concerned  in  this  abortive  scheme  should  have 
brought  forward  another  contrivance  of  nearly  the  same  pattern; 
and,  moreover,  that  Ireland,  or  rather  the  seat  of  the  English 
power  in  that  island,  should  have  been  again  chosen,  on  no  very 
flattering  estimate  of  its  honesty  or  discernment,  to  be  the 
opening  scene  of  the  imposture.  Of  this  plot,  as  well  as  of  the 
former,  the  ever  restless  duchess  of  Burgundy  was  the  prime 
mover;*!'  and  the  personage  whom  she  now  prepared  to  bring 
forward  was  no  other  than  Richard  duke  of  York,  the  second 
son  of  Edward  IV.,  who  had  made  his  escape,  as  she  pretended, 
from  the  Tower,  when  his  elder  brother  was  murdered. 

In  her  choice  of  the  personage  to  be  represented,  she  showed, 
on  the  present  occasion,  far  more  judgment  than  on  the  former, 
since  to  Richard,  were  he  still  living,  the  crown  really  belonged ; 
whereas  the  young  Warwick  could  not  have  succeeded  as  long 
as  any  of  the  descendants  of  Edward  IV.  were  alive.  The  in- 
dividual she  had  chosen  to  personate  her  royal  nephew,  and 
who  bore  some  resemblance  to  him,  it  is  said,  in  his  person  and 
features,  was  an  accomplished  young  Fleming,  named  Peter 
Osbeck,  though  generally  called  Perkin  Warbeck;  and,  from  the 
time  it  must  have  taken  to  educate  him  for  the  new  character  he 
was  about  to  assume,  it  is  clear  that  the  indefatigable  duchess 
must  have  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of  this  second  bold  im- 
posture almost  immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  first. 

Having  succeeded,  as  she  hoped,  in  making  of  this  youth  an 

•  Cox. 

+  The  lady  Margaret  of  Burgundy,"  say*  Bacnn,  M  whose  place  was  the  sanctuary 
aud  receptacle  of  all  traitors  against  the  king." — According  to  Henry's  account  of 
the  plot,  there  had  been  two  other  subject*  of  personation  thought  of,  before 
Kichard  duke  of  York  was  adopted.  u  Another  feyned  lad,w  be  says,  "called  Perkin 
Warbeck,  bom  at  Tournay  in  Picardy,  at  his  furat  into  Ireland,  called  himself  ihc 
bastard  son  of  king  Richard;  after  that  the  son  of  the  said  due  of  Clarence:  and 
now  the  secund  son  of  our  fadre  king  Edward  iiijlh,  whom  God  assoile."—  £//?»'* 
Original  Utttrs. 
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instrument  aptly  suited  to  her  views,  she  deemed  it  prudent  to 
wait  a  more  favourable  time  for  the  development  of  her  plot ; 
and  with  the  view,  meanwhile,  of  keeping  Warbeck  concealed, 
as  well  as  of  diverting  attention  from  Flanders,  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  plot,  she  sent  him  privately,  under  the  care  of  lady 
Brampton,  into  Portugal.  Whether  any  rumours  had  yet 
reached  Henry  of  this  new  plot  of  the  intriguing  duchess,  does 
not  very  clearly  appear;  but  that  he  had  grounds,  at  this  time, 
for  suspecting  the  earl  of  Kildare  of  some  embryo  mischief,  may 
betaken  for  granted,  from  his  sudden  dismissal  of  that  powerful 
lord  from  the  office  of  deputy.  He  also,  at  the  same  time,  re-  a.  o. 
moved  from  the  post  of  high  treasurer,  which  had  been  held  l492* 
by  bim  for  above  thirty-eight  years,  Kildare's  father-in-law,  ttlz 
Eustace,  baron  of  Portlester.  In  place  of  Kildare,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  Walter  Fitz-Symons,  was  made  lord  deputy; 
while,  with  ominous  warning  for  the  Geraldines,  sir  James 
Ormond,  natural  son  of  the  late  earl, — who  had  died  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land, — was  appointed  high  treasurer  in 
the  place  of  lord  Portlester. 

It  was  now  seen  of  what  potent  efficacy  had  been  the  mere 
name  of  Kildare  in  keeping  the  Irish,  around  the  Pate,  in  a 
state  of  subjection  and  peace ;  for,  no  sooner  was  his  removal 
from  the  government  known,  than  they  rose  in  tumultuous  re- 
volt, and  laid  waste  and  burnt  the  English  borders. 

In  this  condition  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  the  English 
monarch  had  just  embarked  in  a  war  with  France,  when  the 
duchess  of  Burgundy,  timing  most  skilfully  her  enterprise,  sent 
orders  to  Perkin  to  sail  without  delay  for  Ireland ;  and  such 
ready  dupes,  or  instruments,  did  her  scheme  find  in  that 
country,  that  the  mere  announcement  of  the  arrival  at  Cork 
of  an  ordinary  merchant  vessel  from  Lisbon,  with  a  youth  on 
board,  richly  attired,  who  called  himself  Richard  duke  of  York, 
the  second  son  of  Edward  IV.,  appears  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  rouse  into  activity  the  ever  ready  elements  of  Anglo-Irish 
faction. 

A  merchant  of  Cork,  named  John  Water,  who  had  been 
lately  mayor  of  that  city,  took  up  warmly  the  young  pretender's 
cause,  and  enlisted  the  citizens  in  his  favour.  There  were  also 
letters  despatched  to  Kildare,  and  his  kinsman  Desmond,  en- 
treating them,  as  champions  of  the  York  cause,  to  extend  to 
this  youth  their  sanction  and  aid ;  but  how  far  either  of  those 
lords  embarked,  at  this  time,  in  his  wild  enterprise,  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  The  great  success,  however,  of  the  plot 
in  Cork  had  bestowed  on  it  a  stamp  which  secured  its  currency 
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elsewhere;  and  the  news  of  the  event  had  no  sooner  reached 
France,  than  the  king,  perceiving  what  use  might  be  made  of 
such  an  instrument,  in  the  present  critical  slate  of  his  relations 
with  England,  sent  off  messengers  in  haste  to  Cork,  to  invite 
Warbeck  to  his  court,  and  assure  him  of  welcome  and  protection. 

The  reception  the  pretender  had  experienced  from  Henry's 
factious  subjects  was  outdone  in  pomp,  though  not  in  cordiality, 
by  that  which  awaited  him  at  the  court  of  Henry's  enemy ; — 
where,  treated  w  ith  all  the  forms  due  to  the  lofty  rank  assumed 
by  him,  he  was  lodged  in  splendid  apartments,  and  had  a  guard 
of  honour  appointed  to  atleud  him,  of  which  the  sieur  de  Con- 
cressault,  a  Scotsman  by  descent,  was  the  commander.  This 
stroke  of  policy  was  followed  quickly  by  the  intended  effect. 
Fearing  the  influence  of  such  an  example  on  his  own  subjects, 
the  English  monarch  consented  readily  to  more  equal  terms  of 
peace  with  France;  and  the  tool,  Warbeck,  having  served  the 
purpose  for  which  his  mock  honours  were  granted,  found  him* 
self  consigned  to  unceremonious  neglect.  Having  some  reason 
also  to  fear  that  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  Henry,  he  with- 
drew himself  privately  from  the  court  of  France,  and  fled  into 
Flanders.  There,  with  weli-fcigued  wonder  and  triumph,  the 
scheming  duchess  received  him  as  her  nephew,  then  for  the 
first  time  seen  by  her;  presented  him,  as  such,  to  her  assembled 
court ;  appointed  a  guard  for  his  person  of  thirty  halberdiers, 
"  clad,"  as  the  chronicler  tells  us,  "  in  a  party-coloured  livery 
of  murrey  and  blue;  m  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  appellation 
of  "  the  While  Hose  of  England." 

The  triumph  of  the  party  (hat  had  succeeded  to  authority  in 
Ireland,  was  still  fully  maintained.  In  a  parliament  held  at 
Dublin,  by  the  present  deputy,  archbishop  Filz-Symons,  some 
inquisitions  that  had  been  found  against  him,  through  the 
instigation  of  lord  Porliesler,  were  declared  to  be  null  and 
void ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  lord  Portlcster  himself  was  called 
to  account  for  his  long  mismanagement  of  the  public  revenues, 
and  ordered,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture,  to  pay  all 
the  arrears  due  by  him  into  the  exchequer. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  Fitz-Symons  was  succeeded  in 
the  government  by  sir  Robert  Preston,  first  viscount  of  Gor- 
manston,  who  immediately  summoned  several  of  the  nobles 
and  chief  gentlemen  of  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  and 
Meath,  to  assemble  at  Trim,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  the  kingdom.    Among  the  "articles  for  the  peace  of 
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the  realm,*1  subscribed  by  them,  there  is  one  deserving  of  no- 
tice, as  showing  that  the  right  of  making  war,  as  well  with  each 
other  as  with  the  natives,  was  sometimes  assumed,  in  defiance 
of  law,  by  the  lawgivers  of  the  Pale  themselves :  —  "No  man,"* 
says  the  article,  "  must  make  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
king's  deputy."* 

The  late  lord  deputy,  archbishop  Fitz-Symons,  having  been 
sent  for  by  Henry,  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  to  give  him  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  Kildare,  who  had  learned 
that  his  adversaries  at  court  were  busy  in  defaming  his  cha- 
racter, sailed  also  immediately  for  England,  with  the  view  of 
clearing  himself  to  the  king.  But  the  party  opposed  to  him  were 
no  less  alert  in  their  movements ;  and  the  lord  deputy  Gor- 
manston  leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  fol- 
lowed the  earl  to  England,  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of  sir 
James  Ormond  and  the  archbishop,f  succeeded  for  the  lime  so 
well,  in  thwarting  the  views  of  Kildare,  that  this  lord's  justi- 
fication was  rejected  and  himself  sent  back  in  disgrace  to  Dublin. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  landing  of  Warbeck  in  Ireland, 
not  merely  as  regarded  that  country  itself,  but  as  viewed  in  its 
possible  influence  on  other  nations,  had  led  Henry  to  consider 
more  seriously  the  state  of  his  Irish  dominions;  and  the  step 
now  taken  by  him,  however  inadequate  to  the  actual  exigencies 
of  the  case,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  real  effort  of  the  English 
government  in  Ireland  to  curb  that  spirit  of  provincial  despotism 
which  it  bad  itself  let  loose  and  fostered.  Of  all  the  means  of 
oppression  and  mischief  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
aristocracy,  their  packed  and  irresponsible  parliament  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  efficient.  A  few  rich  and  mighty  lords 
combined  in  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  the  body;  and  of 
these,  the  petty  parliament  of  the  four  shires  was  always  the 
obsequious  instrument.  According,  therefore,  as  the  Butlers  or 
the  Geraldines  happened  to  be  uppermost,  so  were  the  justice 
and  favour  of  the  crown  dealt  out ;  while,  by  both  factions 
equally,  the  subjects  of  the  Pale  were  harassed  with  forays  and 
exactions,  and  the  hapless  natives  themselves  hunted,  like  wild 
beasts,  into  their  coverts. 

The  person  selected  to  carry  into  effect  the  important  reforms  a.  d 

e  1 494. 

»  Cox. 

f  Of  this  prelate,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  Henry ,  the  following  anecdote 
in  told  by  Stanihurst  Being  present  when  an  oration  was  made  in  praise  of  the 
kin 

l\in<l 
faith, 

oursfWe*.'"— Dt  Htbiu  1Kb. 
II 
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the  king  now  meditated,  and  also  to  trace  out  and  punish  tli8 
lurking  abettors  of  Warbeck,  was  sir  Edward  Poynings,  a 
knight  of  the  garter  and  privy  councillor,  in  whom  the  king 
placed  much  confidence.   There  went  likewise  with  him,  10 
form  his  council,  several  eminent  English  lawyers;  and  he  was 
attended  by  a  small  force  amounting  to  about  a  thousand  men. 
Finding,  on  his  arrival,  that  some  of  the  most  active  abettors 
of  Warbeck  had  escaped  into  Ulster,  and  were  there  protected 
by  the  native  Irish,  he  deemed  it  most  politic  to  begin  by  pu- 
nishing these  delinquents,  so  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  disaf- 
fected, before  he  addressed  himself  to  those  measures  of  reform 
which  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his  coming.   Uniting  with  his 
own  forces  such  as  could  be  collected  for  him  within  the  Pale, 
he  directed  his  march  towards  Ulster,  attended  by  sir  James  Or- 
mond,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  lately  occurred,  by  the 
earl  of  Kildare. 

Such  influence,  indeed,  had  this  lord  acquired  over  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  that,  whether  as  a  sanction  or  a  terror,  his 
name  was  indispensable  to  the  full  success  of  every  dealing  with 
them,  whether  of  negotiation  or  of  warfare;  and  this  ascendency 
over  them  he  owed  not  more  to  his  reputation  for  warlike  deeds, 
than  to  the  pride  they  took  in  him,  as  their  born  countryman, 
and  also  as  connected,  by  family  alliances,  with  some  of  the 
most  popular  of  their  own  national  chiefs.   He  appears  himself, 
likewise,  to  have  gone  far  beyond  most  of  his  brother  lords  in 
adopting  the  manners,  usages,  and  tone  of  thinking  of  the  native 
Irish  ;  and  how  trying  and  equivocal  was  the  position  in  which 
his  relationship  with  both  races  sometimes  placed  him,  is  strik- 
ingly shown  by  all  that  arose  out  of  his  expedition,  at  this 
time,  under  Poynings,  into  Ulster.    O'Hanlon  and  MacGenis, 
the  leaders  of  the  Irish  there  collected,  retired,  as  usual,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  into  their  bogs  and  forests;  and  all  that 
was  left,  therefore,  for  Poynings  to  resort  to,  was  the  equally 
usual  procedure  of  burning  and  laying  waste  the  whole  of  the 
lands  of  the  two  chiefs.    Strong  suspicions  arose  that  Kildare, 
from  a  feeling  of  revenge  for  his  late  treatment,  had  formed  a 
plot,  in  concert  with  O'Hanlon,  for  the  assassination  of  the  lord 
deputy;  and,  still  further  to  corroborate  this  suspicion,  intel- 
ligence arrived,  that  James  Fitz  Gerald,  the  earl's  brother,  bad 
suddenly  seized  on  the  castle  of  Calherlough,  and  strengthened 
it  with  a  garrison.    This  ominous  news  compelled  sir  Edward 
to  hasten  his  return.     Making  what  terms  he  could  with 
O'Hanlon  and  MacGenis,  and  binding  them  both,  by  oaths  and 
hostages,  to  observe  the  peace,  he  immediately  marched  his 
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army  to  Catherlough,  and,  after  a  siege  of  ten  days,  obtained 
possession  of  the  castle. 

Ia  the  month  of  November  this  year,  was  held  that  me- 
morable parliament  at  Drogheda,  which  enacted  the  statute 
called,  after  the  name  of  the  lord  deputy,  Poynings'  Act  The 
provision  made  by  this  particular  enactment  was,  that  no  par- 
liament should,  for  the  future,  be  holden  in  Ireland  until  the 
chief  governor  and  council  had  first  certified  to  the  king,  under 
the  great  seal  of  that  land,  "  as  well  the  causes  and  considera- 
tions as  the  acts  they  designed  to  pass,  and  till  the  same  should 
be  approved  by  the  king  and  council."  This  noted  statute  was 
meant  as  a  preventive  of  some  of  those  evils  and  inconveniences 
which  could  not  but  arise  from  the  existence  of  a  separate  le- 
gislature in  Ireland,  independent  of,  and  irresponsible  to,  that 
of  England,  and  therefore  liable,  in  the  hands  of  a  factious  aris- 
tocracy, to  be  made  the  instrument  of  mere  selfish  rapacity  and 
revenge.  The  mischiefs  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  a  body 
so  constituted  were  shown,  in  their  most  flagrant  form,  duriug 
the  contests  between  the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians ;  and  very 
recently,  as  we  have  seen,  the  gross  mockery  had  been  exhi- 
bited of  a  parliament  summoned  to  sanction  the  claims  of  the 
wretched  impostor,  Lambert  Sirnnel.* 

It  was  also  enacted,  in  this  present  parliament,  that  all  the 
statutes  made  lately  in  England,  concerning  or  belonging  to  the 
public  weal,  should  be  thenceforth  good  and  effectual  in  Ireland. 

Among  several  other  acts,  passed  at  this  time,  of  an  inferior, 
but  still  important  character,  there  was  one  annulling  a  pre- 
scription claimed  by  rebels  and  traitors,  in  Ireland,  by  reason  of 
an  act,  passed  during  the  lieutenancy  of  the  duke  of  York,  or- 
daining that  Ireland  should  be  a  sanctuary  for  foreigners,  and 
that  it  should  be  treason  to  disturb  any  refugees  in  that  country, 
by  any  writ,  letters  missive,  or  other  such  authority,  from  Eng- 
land. This  dangerous  exemption  had  been  granted  by  Richard 
duke  of  York.f  when  engaged  in  rebellion  against  Henry  VI.,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  his  friends  to  repair  to  him  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  abettors  of  Sirnnel  and  Warbeck  had  pleaded  it 
in  excuse  of  their  late  treason.  It  was,  accordingly,  now  re- 
pealed, and  all  receivers  and  maintainors  of  traitors  were  de- 
clared guilty  of  treason. 

*  In  describing  the  state  of  public  feeling,  with  respect  to  Warbeck,  on  his  first 
appearance,  Hall  says,  u  in  Ireland  there  be  two  kind  of  men ;  one  soft,  gentle,  civil, 
and  courteous ;  .  .  .  .  the  other  kind  is  clean  contrary  from  this,  for  they  be  wild,  rus- 
tical, foolish,  fierce,  and  for  their  tinmunnerly  behavior  and  rude  passions  are  called 
wild  and  savage  Irishmen.  To  these  wild  colts *  (he  adds)  "Perkin  shewed  hym 
selfe  first." 

t  Co*. 
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One  of  the  abuses,  proved  by  these  statutes  to  be  then  pre- 
valent, war.  the  practice,  among  the  great  lords,  of  keeping 
crowds  of  retainers ;  an  abuse  carried  also,  at  this  period,  to  a 
dangerous  extent  in  England.    The  power  assumed,  loo,  by  the 
lords  of  the  Pale,  of  making  war  or  peace,  as  they  pleased,  was 
likewise  prohibited;  and  to  stir  up  the  "Irishry"  against  the 
people  of  the  Pale,  or  make  war  upon  the  chief  governor,  was 
declared  high  treason.  The  renowned  statutes  of  Kilkenny  were 
revived  and  confirmed  by  this  parliament,  with  the  exception 
only  of  that  which  prohibited  the  use  of  the  Irish  language; 
— a  law  long  rendered  inoperative  by  the  general  prevalence  of 
the  native  tongue  throughout  all  the  English  settlements/  The 
defence  of  the  marches  being  an  object  of  great  importance,  it 
was  made  felony  to  permit  any  enemies  or  rebels  to  pass  them; 
all  proprietors  of  march  lands  were  obliged  to  reside  ibere 
themselves,  or  leave,  when  absent,  sufficient  deputies,  on  pain 
of  losing  their  estates ;  and  all  persons  near  the  marches,  be- 
tween sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  were  to  be  ready  to  repair, 
on  warning,  in  suitable  array,  to  their  defence. 

Doomed  to  suffer  by  the  peculiar  oppressions  of  both  coun- 
tries, Ireland  was  harassed  not  only  by  her  own  ancient  exaction, 
coyne  and  livery,  but  also  by  the  English  mode  of  extortion, 
purveyance;  and  against  both  these  heavy  grievances  one  of 
the  acts  of  Poynings*  parliament  was  directed.  The  general  use 
of  bows  and  arrows  was,  as  usual,  enjoined,  and  the  wild  war* 
cries  adopted  by  some  of  the  great  English  families,  io  imitation 
of  the  natives,  were  strictly  forbidden,  as  watchwords  of  fac* 
tion,  and  provocatives  of  riot.f 

As  the  chief  object  of  most  of  the  enactments  of  this  parlia- 
ment was  to  break  down,  or  at  least  reduce,  (he  enormous 
power  of  the  lords  of  the  Pale,  a  measure  was  again,  at  this 
time,  brought  forward,  which  bad  been  already,  more  than 
once,  suspended  over  them ;  and  an  act  for  the  resumption,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  of  all  the  grants  made  by  the  crown  since 
the  last  days  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  II.,  was  passed  in  this 

•  There  occur  some  striking  remarks  in  Spencer  {View  of  ih*  Siatt  of  JrelancP,, 
on  the  great  strength  of  national  character  evinced  by  the  Irish  in  thus  forcing  the 
native  language  upon  the  victor.  "For  it  ftath  ever  been,"  he  says,  "the  use  of  the 
conqueror  to  despise  the  language  of  the  conquered,  and  to  force  him  hj  all  means 
to  learn  his.  So  did  the  Homarn  always  use,  insomuch  that  there  is  almost  ag- 
nation in  the  world  but  is  sprinkled  with  their  language.  It  were  good,  therefore, 
mesecms.  to  search  out  the  original  cause  of  this  evil, ...  for  I  think  it  very  strange, 
that  the  English  being  so  many,  and  the  Irish  so  few,  as  they  then  were  left,  the 
fewer  should  draw  the  more  into  their  use.n 

•J*  The  war-cry  of  the  Butlers  was  ButUr-abo*%  meaning,  according  to  Ware, 
the  cause  of  the  Butlers.  The  earl  of  Kildare's  cry  was,  Crom-aboe,  —4rom  a  small 
castle,  says  the  same  authority,  called  Opjn,  belonjriug  to  that  family.  See,  for  the 
cries  of  the  other  great  lord;  and  chiefs.  Ware,  Antiq.  chap.  *2I. 
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parliament.  With  the  same  view*  it  was  heM  to  be  necessary 
to  make  an  example  of  the  earl  of  Kildare  ;  and,  although  (he 
charges  against  him  appear  to  have  rested  upon  little  more  than 
suspicion,  he  was  by  an  act  of  this  parliament  attainted  for  high 
treason;  and  his  brother  James  and  several  other  Geraldinc? 
were  also  declared  traitors.  Such,  with  the  addition  of  a  law- 
enacting  that "  the  lords  of  Ireland  should  wear  in  parliament 
the  same  sort  of  robes  as  were  worn  by  the  English  lords  in  the 
parliament  of  England"  were  the  whole  of  the  statutes  passed 
at  Drogheda,  under  the  government  of  sir  Edward  Poynings. 

These  laws,  when  first  enacted,  extended  no  further  than 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Pale ;  but,  according  as  the  authority 
of  the  crown  increased,  their  effect  and  influence  gained  ground* 
until  at  length  they  came  to  be  in  force  over  the  entire  kingdom. 

In  the  "great  treaty  of  commerce"  signed,  at  this  time,  be- 
tween England  and. the  Netherlands,  a  provision  was,  at  Henry's 
desire,  inserted,  expressly  stipulating  that  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy should  not  be  permitted  to  aid  or  harbour  the  king's 
rebels,  under  pain  of  losing  her  domains.  As  Warbeck,  there- 
fore, against  whom  this  article  was  levelled,  could  no  longer 
Femain  in  Flanders,  he  set  sail  once  more  for  Ireland,*  hoping 
to  enlist  the  people  of  that  country  in  his  cause.  Rinding, 
however,  in  this  his  second  attempt,  but  little  support  or  encou- 
ragement, he  set  sail  from  Cork  to  Scotland,  having  been  re-  *.  ». 
commended  to  James  IV.,  then  ruler  of  that  kingdom,  notonly  l,9j 
by  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  but  in  private  letters  from  the  king 
of  France  and  from  Maximilian  the  emperor. 

Once  more,  therefore,  do  we  find  this  phantom  of  the  historic 
scene  assuming  the  semblance  of  royalty,  and  moving  about 
among  kings  and  princes  as  their  acknowledged  equal.  Having 
been  announced  by  the  duchess  to  James  as  "  the  prince  of  Eng- 
land," that  monarch  received  him  with  royal  honours,  at  the 
palace  of  Stirling,  addressing  him  publicly  as  "cousin."  Whe- 
ther James  really  believed  in  Warbeck's  story,  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover.  But  that,  early  in  the  course  of  the  plot,  he  had  been 
engaged  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
and  made  himself,  on  one  occasion,  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  her  and  Ireland,  appears  curiously  from  the 

*  This  second  visit  of  the  impostor,  bjr  order  of  Margaret,  to  Ireland,  it  thin 
quaintly  recorded  by  Bernard  Andreas,  the  poet  laureate  and  historiographer  of  I  lenry 
VII. :— u  Innoae  ilium  revocaote,  in  Flandriam  profectus  est.  Post  in  Hyberuiaiu 
coronationis  gratia  prospero  vento  delatus,  magnani  barboram  illius  insula)  partem 
auis  callidissunis  subornavit  traetationibut  n— Cited  by  Ellis,  from  MS.  in  t\a 
British  Museum. 
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Scottish  records.4  Whatever  his  secret  opinion  or  knowledge 
on  the  subject  may  have  been,  his  whole  conduct  implied  a  belief 
in  the  truth  of  Warbeck's  claims;  and  he  now  did  not  hesitate 
to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  the  fair  Catherine  Gordon,  a  lady 
of  remarkable  beauty,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and 
grand-daughter  of  James  I. 

About  this  time,  Hugh  O'Donnell,  the  chief  of  Tyrconnel, 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Scottish  court,  whither  he  had  gone, 
it  is  supposed,  to  consult  with  king  James  on  matters  relating 
to  the  cause  and  fortunes  of  Perkin  Warbcck.  But,  out  of  the 
precincts  of  the  Eoglish  Pale,  little  interest  appears  to  have  been 
taken  in  this  adventurer;  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
object  of  O'Donnell's  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  king  with  all  due  honour  and  state,f  was  to  ask  for  aid 
for  himself  in  the  warfare  he  was  then  engaged  in  with  a 
brother  chieftain,  O'Connor  of  Connaught.  On  his  return,  a 
great  battle  was  fought  between  them,  in  which  O'Donnel  was 
the  victor;  and,  immediately  after,  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Sligo.  But,  on  the  arrival  of  Ulick  Burke,  lord  of  Clanricarde, 
with  a  large  army,  O'Donnell  hastily  withdrew. 

In  consequence  of  his  having  been  attainted  by  Poynings' 
parliament,  the  earl  of  Kildare  had  been  sent  in  custody  to 
England,  where  he  still  remained  a  prisoner;  and  so  deeply  did 
his  lady,  the  countess,  feel  this  event,  that  it  was  the  cause,  we 
are  told,  of  her  death.  One  of  the  charges  urged  against  him 
a.  d.  was,  that  he  had  sacrilegiously  burnt  down  the  church  of 
J480'  Cashel ;  and  the  success  of  the  defence  made  by  him,  when 
examined,  respecting  this  outrage,  in  the  royal  presence,  shows, 
if  true,  that  the  monarch's  relish  for  Irish  simplicity  and  hu- 
mour was  somewhat  more  awake  than  his  sense  of  dignity  or  of 
justice.  Confessing  the  fact  of  his  having  burned  down  the 
church,  Kildare  pleaded,  as  his  excuse,  that  "  he  thought  the 


•  It  is  generally  believed,  that  Warbeck's  connection  with  James  commenced 
shortly  before  his  arrival  at  this  time  in  Scotland ;  but  Mr.  Tytler,  in  hi*  able  aud 
valuable  work  (History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iv.  chap.  3.),  has  shown  that  this  monarch 
had  lone  held  secret,  communication  both  with  the  duchess  of  Burgundy  and  with 
Warbcck,  and,  in  more  than  one  instance,  had  been  made  the  medium  of  their  cor- 
respondence with  Irehiud.  So  early  as  the  year  1491,  the  following  entry,  it  appears 
is  found  in  the  Treasurer's  Books: — M Given,  at  the  king's  command,  to  an  Eng- 
lishman called  Edward  Ormond,  that  brought  letter*  forth  of  Irclaud  fra  king  Ed- 
ward's son,  and  the  carl  of  Desmond,  ix  lb.* 

+  MHe  was  received  by  the  king,''  says  Tytler, M  with  great  state  and  distinction. 
— In  proof  of  which  the  following  items  from  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  are  given.— 
44  Item,  passing  with  letters  in  the  east  and  southlands,  for  the  receiving  of  great 
OdonncI,  -x  shillings.  Item,  to  master  Alex.  Schawe's  expenses,  passing  (torn  the 
town  of  Air  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  cupboard,  and  remaining  there  upon  the  kinf  « 
clothing,  to  the  receiving  of  OdonncI,  xx  shdlings." 
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archbishop  was  in  it  ;n  which,  being  said  with  an  odd  bluntness 
peculiar  to  this  lord,  had  the  effect  of  at  once  amusing  and  pre- 
possessing the  king  in  his  favour;— such  natural  frankness  ap- 

S earing  incompatible  with  the  finesse  and  intrigue  attributed  to 
[ildare. 

Henry  bad  advised  him,  on  the  first  hearing  of  his  case,  to 
provide  himself  with  good  counsel,  adding,  that  his  cause,  he 
feared,  would  require  it.  "  I  will  then  choose/*  said  the  earl, 
"the  best  counsel  in  England."  "And  who  is  that?"  asked 
Henry.  44  Marry,  theking  himself," replied  Kitdare.  44  Whereat," 
says  the  chronicler, 44  the  king  laughed."  So  much,  however, 
did  all  this  simplicity  of  manner  win  upon  the  royal  mind,  that, 
when  the  counsel  against  Kildare,  in  concluding  his  charge,  said 
vehemently,  that 44  not  all  Ireland  could  govern  this  man,"  the 
kin*  replied, 44  Then  is  he  the  fittest  man  to  govern  all  Ireland." 

The  earPs  cause  accordingly  triumphed ;  the  chief  O'Hanlon 
with  whom  it  was  asserted  he  had  conspired  against  the  lord 
deputy,  came  forward  to  clear  him  upon  oath ;  and  he  was  not 
only  restored  by  the  king  to  honour  and  estate,  but,  by  letters 
patent,  of  the  6th  of  August  this  year,  made  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  king  thought  it  prudent  to  retain,  as  a  hostage 
for  Kildare's  fidelity,  his  eldest  son,  Gerald.  But,  whatever 
suspicion  had  hitherto  fallen  on  this  lord's  loyalty,  no  such  re- 
proach appears  to  have  attended  him  during  the  remainder  of 
his  long  career;  nor  could  he,  at  all  events,  be  charged  as  de- 
ficient in  that  most  essential  evidence  of  loyalty — incessant  war- 
fare against  the  Irish.  He  had  but  a  short  time,  indeed,  re- 
ceived the  sword  from  his  predecessor,  when  he  set  out  on  an 
expedition  against  O'Brian  of  Thomond,  and  took  by  assault 
the  castle  of  Feyback,  belonging  to  Finnin  MacNamara.  He 
afterwards  stormed  and  destroyed  the  castle  of  Baliynetty,  as 
well  as  some  other  fortified  places,  and  returned  in  triumph  to 
Dublin. 

The  flattering  prospects  opened  to  Warbeck  by  the  zealous 
part  the  Scottish  monarch  had  taken  in  his  behalf  having  now 
entirely  vanished,  the  unfortunate  adventurer,  whom  James  to 
the  last  bad  continued  to  treat  with  all  the  respect  due  to  his 
assumed  rank,  resolved  to  try  once  more  his  fortune  in  Ireland; 
and  a  vessel  and  a  guard  of  thirty  horse  having  been  provided 
for  him  by  his  generous  protector,  he  sailed,  accompanied  by 
bis  beautiful  consort,  for  Cork.  There  he  was  joined,  soon' J-  n_- 
after  his  landing,  by  the  earl  of  Desmond  with  a  force  of  2400  J/ 
men;  and,  as  Walerford  was  then  the  stronghold  of  loyalty, 
they  marched  directly  against  that  city,  and  prepared  to  invest 
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it,  A  fleet,  at  the  lame  time,  was  ordered  to  Passage,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  ships,  to  make  an  attack  from  the  river,  and 
also  to  land  an  additional  body  of  troops. 

For  eleven  days,  the  besieged  citizens  continued  to  defend 
themselves  with  unflinching  spirit;  and,  at  length  becoming  in 
their  turn  assailants,  they  attacked  the  enemy  in  their  own 
quarters,  till  they  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  Having 
taken,  in  one  of  their  sallies,  a  considerable  number  of  pri- 
soners, they  carried  them  all  to  the  market-place,  and,  cutting 
off  their  heads,  left  them  stuck  on  high  stakes,  as  memorials  of 
their  victory.  On  another  occasion,  the  cannon  planted  on 
Reginald's  Tower  having  battered  in  the  side  of  one  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  the  whole  of  the  crew,  we  are  told,  perished/ 
Discouraged  by  all  these  losses,  Desmond  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege ;  while  Warbeck,  embarking  at  Passage, 
made  his  way  back  to  Cork,  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Cornwall, 
being  closely  pursued  by  four  ships  that  had  been  sent  from 
Waterford  to  apprehend  him. 

The  only  further  connection  with  Ireland  that  remains  to  be 
noticed  in  this  adventurer's  fate,  was  the  closing  scene  of  his 
strange  life,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1499;  when,  having 
been  condemned  as  guilty  of  treason,  he  was  executed  at  Ty- 
burn, and,  with  him,  suffered  the  first  who  espoused  his  adven- 
turous cause,  John  Waters,  mayor  of  Cork.  His  other  Irish 
abettor,  the  earl  of  Desmond,  was  far  more  fortunate  in  bis  fate. 
Notwithstanding  the  overt  and  daring  part  he  had  taken  in  this 
youth's  behalf,  the  king,  with  that  clemency  which,  throughout 
his  reign,  he  had  so  many  opportunities  of  evincing,  freely  par- 
doned him  all  bis  offences,  and  even  received  him  into  favour. 

The  petty  warfare  in  which  Kildare  became  now  involved 
with  some  of  the  northern  chiefs,  and  which  raged  at  intervals 
through  the  two  or  three  following  years,  partook  too  much  of 
the  clannish  character  of  the  feuds  of  the  Irish  themselves,  to  be 
narrated  at  any  length  as  matter  of  history.  In  consequence  of 
the  unnatural  murder  of  Con  O'Neill,  by  his  brother  Henry, 

*  Inland.  Lodge.  Smith  {Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Waterford,  p.  131). 
Tucki tw  (Cork  Remembrancer,  ad.  ami.  1497). 

lu  deference  to  these  and  other  Irish  authorities,  the  above  particulars  of  this 
alleged  siege  are  given,  but  a  letter  addressed,  this  year,  by  the  king  himself,  to 
sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  contains  a  statement  so  wholly  at  variance  with  the  received  ac- 
count of  Desmond's  proceedings,  as  to  bring  into  suspicion  not  merely  the  details, 
but  the  fact  itself  of  this  siege  of  Waterford  having  ever  occurred.  Henry  thus 
writes: — "Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  grete  you  well,  signifying  unto  you  that 
wher  as  Perkin  Warbeck  and  his  wif  were  lately  sette  ful  porely  to  the  see  by  the 
king  of  Scottes,  and  aftre  that  landed  withiu  our  land  of  Irland  in  the  wylto 
Irisshene,  where  he  had  be  taken  be  our  cousins  Th'  erls  of  Kildare  and  of  Desmond, 
if  he  and  his  said  wif  had  not  secretly  stolen  away."— £///>'#  Original  Uittri, 
T0l,  i,  letter  14. 


HENRY  O'NEILL  ASSASSINATED 


SIS 


some  years  back,  the  territory  of  Tyrone  had  been  divided  be- 
tween Henry  and  Daniel  O'Neill ;  and,  in  the  present  year,  Henry  ^ 
himself  was  barbarously  assassinated  by  Tirlogh  and  Con,  the 
sons  of  his  murdered  brother.  This  act  produced  a  fresh  ex- 
plosion of  violence  among  the  whole  family;  and  Kildare,  in 
abetting  Tirlogh,  was  actuated,  doubtless,  by  feelings  of  relation- 
ship no  less  than  by  policy ,  as  Tirlogh  was  his  own  nephew. 
Being  now  joined  by  ODonnell,  MacGuire,  and  other  friends 
of  his  kinsman,  he  laid  siege  to  Dungannon,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
O'Neills,  and  taking  the  castles,  both  of  that  town  and  of  Omagh, 
compelled  Neal  Mac  Art  O'Neill,  the  opponent  of  his  nephew,  to 
submit  and  give  hostages.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  this 
expedition,  the  earl  marched  to  Cork,  and,  placing  there  a  strong 
garrison,  exacted  similar  terms  of  submission  from  that  city  and 
from  Kinsale. 

In  like  manner,  through  the  two  or  three  following  years,  we 
find  this  indefatigable  veteran  carrying  triumphantly,  through 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  terror  of  the  English  name 
and  arms.  In  the  course  of  an  expedition  into  Connaught,  he  1499- 
took  and  garrisoned  the  castles  of  Athleague,  Roscommon, 
Tulsk,  and  Castlereagh ;  and  again  marching  into  Ulster,  at  the 
instance  probably  of  his  nephew,  seized  the  castle  of  Kioard,  and 
made  Tirlogh  governor  of  it. 

But  all  this  active  course  of  aggression  could  not  fail,  in  the 
end,  to  awaken  a  proportionate  spirit  of  resistance ;  and  the  na- 
tive chiefs,  finding  bow  unable  they  were  to  cope  separately 
with  Kildare,  resolved  to  try,  at  last,  the  experiment  of  confe- 
derating among  themselves.  Ulick  Burke,  lord  of  Clanricarde, 
called  commonly  MacWilliam, — the  head  of  a  powerful  sept  of 
"  degenerate  English," — was  the  principal  leader  of  this  league, 
in  which  were  joined  also  O'Brian  of  Thomond,  MacNaraara, 
Melronv  O'Carro),  and  other  chieftains;  forming,  with  their 
united  forces,  as  it  is  said,  the  most  powerful  native  army  that 
had  been  seen  in  Ireland  since  the  conquest. 

Duly  sensible  of  the  responsibility  which  this  unusual  effort  of 
the  Irish  imposed  upon  him,  Kildare  collected  together  all  the 
forces  he  was  able  to  muster;  and  being  accompanied  by  all  the 
great  Anglo-Irish  lords,  as  well  as  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin,  with 
a  band  of  armed  men,  the  bishop  of  Ardah,  and  one  or  two  na- 
tive chiefs,  he  advanced  the  royal  standard  against  the  rebels. 
At  the  hill  of  Knock-tuadh,*  about  seven  miles  from  Galway, 
the  two  armies  encountered ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  the 

*  Meaning,  "  iht  Mount  of  Axes.** 
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result  of  which  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  the  victory  fell  to  the 
earl  of  Kitdare,  and  the  Irish  were  defeated  and  routed  with 
great  slaughter;  their  loss  being  variously  estimated  at  two,  four, 
and  even  nine  thousand  men;  while,  by  a  sort  of  miracle,  it  is 
said,  not  a  single  Englishman  in  Kildare's  array  was  even  hurt. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  the  two  sons  of  Ulick  of  Clanricarde; 
and  the  towns  of  Gal  way  and  Athenry  surrendered  to  the  victor.* 
It  would  appear,  from  some  Irish  annals  of  this  period,  that 
in  private  pique  and  family  differences,  between  Kildare  and 
the  lord  of  Clanricarde,  lay  the  real  source  of  the  hostility  that 
led  to  this  sanguinary  battle.  But,  whatever  may  have  originally 
provoked  the  warfare,  its  triumphant  result  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  of  the  English 
colony;  as  the  power  of  the  natives  to  combine  successfully 
against  their  oppressors  had  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  tried, 
and  had  utterly  failed;  and  the  natural  consequence  was,  an  in- 
creased confidence  in  their  own  strength,  on  the  part  of  the 
settlers,  with  a  proportionate  decline  in  the  spirit  and  self-re- 
liance of  the  Irish.  So  pleased  was  the  king  with  his  deputy's 
services  on  this  occasion,  that,  on  receiving  the  account  of  the 
victory,  be  created  him  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
A.  „.  During  the  remainder  of  this  monarch's  reign,  there  occurred 
1504  no  event  of  any  great  interest  or  importance ;  except  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  suspicion  attached  occasionally  to  Kildare,  we 
find  him,  in  the  last  year  of  this  reign,  at  the  head  of  the  go- 
vernment, as  he  had  been  in  the  first. 

•  Of  this  battle  sir  John  Daries  nays,  "Though  the  lords  and  gmtlrmcn  of  the 
Pale  joined  the  famous  battle  of  Knock  tow,  in  Connaught,  wherein  Mac  William, 
with  4000  of  the  Irish,  were  slain,  yet  was  not  this  journey  made  by  warrant  from 
the  king,  or  upon  his  charge  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Book  of  Howth)  but  only  upon 
a  private  quarrel  of  the  earl  of  Kildare :  no  loosely  were  the  martial  affairs  of  Irelauo 
carried,  during  the  reign  of  king  Henry  tbe  seventh." 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 


IIENRY  VIII. 


Earl  of  Kildare  continued  Chief  Governor — his  Death — is  succeeded  by  bis  Son 
Gerald. — Military  Exploits  of  this  Earl — is  summoned  to  England  on  Charges  of 
Maladministration. — Earl  of  Surrey  Lord  Lieutenant. — Secret  Designs  against 
Kildare — his  Reception  in  England. — Violent  Proceedings  of  Desmond— Feud 
between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Ormond  —Judicious  Policy  of  Surrey— his  Views  se- 
conded by  the  King — Despairs  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland. — Ormond  appointed 
Lord  Deputy — is  supplanted  by  Kildare. — Treasonable  Practices  of  Desmond — 
Kildare  again  summoned  to  England — is  committed  to  the  Tower. — Ormond  dis- 
possessed of  his  Title,  and  created  Earl  of  Ossory. — I*ord  Delvin  the  new  Lord 

r  Deputy — is  treacherously  seiied  and  kept  Prisoner  by  O'Connor. — Surrey's  Opi- 
nions respecting  Ireland. — Popularity  and  Triumph  of  Kildare — is  sent  as  Ad- 
viser to  the  new  Lord  Deputy,  Skc-ffington — supplants  him,  and  resumes  the 
Government.— Combination  against  him— is  again  summoned  to  England — com- 
mits the  Government  to  his  Son  Lord  Thomas. — Official  Reports  on  the  State 
of  Ireland. — Rebellion  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitx  Gerald  — Dublin  Castle  besieged. 
— Barbarous  Murder  of  Archbisbop  Allen. — Ix>rd  Thomas  invades  the  Territory 
of  the  Earl  of  Ossory— enters  into  a  Truce  with  the  Citizens  of  Dublin. — is  ex- 
communicated.— Death  of  Kildare  in  the  Tower. — Warfare  throughout  Ireland. 
— Lord  Thomas  negociates  for  Aid  from  foreign  Powers. — Siege  of  Maynooth 
by  the  Lord  Deputy.— Surrender  of  the  Castle  — Lord  Thomas  takes  Refuge  with 
O'Brian.— Threatened  Invasion  of  the  Pale. — Active  Services  of  Ossory  and  his 

k  Son — Loyal  Conduct  of  the  Northern  Chiefs. — Inefficiency  of  the  Lord  Deputy. — 
Family  Feuds  among  the  Natives. — Collusive  Character  of  the  Warfare  on  both 

{  Sides. — Waste  and  Ruin  of  the  Country.— Arrival  of  Lord  Leonard  Gray. — Sub- 
mission of  O'Connor. — Lord  Thomas  surrenders  in  Hope  of  Pardon — is  conveyed 
Prisoner  to  England  — Lord  Leonard  appointed  lx>rd  Deputy — Destruction  of 
O'Brian's  Bridge — Lord  Thomas  and  his  five  Uncles  executed  together  at  Tyburn. 
— Expedition  of  the  Lord  Deputy  into  Offal ey. — Expulsion  from  thence  of  O'Con- 
nor.— That  Territory  bestowed  on  the  Chiefs  brother  Cahir. — Subsequent  Con- 
duct of  the  Brothers. — Singular  Parley  between  the  Lord  Deputy  and  O'Connor. 
—Young  Gerald  Fiu  Gerald,  the  younger  Brother  of  Lord  Thomas — his  Journey 
with  his  Mother,  Lady  Eleanor,  to  O'Donnel's  Country — League  in  his  Behalf 
among  the  Northern  Chief* — his  Cause  espoused  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond. — 
Marriage  of  Lady  Elennor  to  O'Donnell. — Religious  Differences  beginning  to 
mix  witn  Irish  Strife. — Fears  of  Concert  between  the  Chiefs  and  the  Scottish  Mon- 
arch.—Formidable  league  between  O'Brian  and  Desmond. — Expedition  of  the 
Lord  Deputy  into  Muuster. — Geraldine  Lords  compelled  to  proffer  Allegiance. — 
Desmond  defies  the  l*ord  Deputy's  Power.— Escape  of  young  Gerald  into  Franca 
— his  subsequent  Adventures. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  this  prince,  the  affairs  A  D. 
of  Ireland  attracted  but  little  of  his  attention  or  interest.  The  150'-' 
earl  of  Kildare  was  still  retained  at  the  head  of  the  government; 
and  all  the  other  public  functionaries  were  left  undisturbed  in 
their  several  offices.  The  veteran  lord  justice,  during  the  few 
remaining  years  of  his  life,  continued  to  be  engaged  in  constant 
warfare  with  the  natives ;  and  invading  successively  Munster  and 
Ulster,  obtained,  in  both  provinces,  his  usual  meed  of  success ; 
though  opposed  vigorously,  in  Munster,  by  a  large  confederate 
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force,  under  the  joint  command  of  James,  eldest  son  of  tbe  ear? 
of  Desmond,  Tirlogh  O'Brian,  lord  of  Thomond,  and  MacWil- 
liam,  a  chief  of  the  sept  of  the  Burkes. 
a.  d.     But  the  termination  of  this  remarkable  man's  career  was 

1513,  now  at  hand.  Resolving  to  invade  Ely  O'Carrol,  the  country 
of  the  chieftains  of  Ely,  he  marched,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
towards  that  territory ;  but,  being  taken  ill  on  his  way,  at  Alhy, 
he  was  from  thence  removed  to  Kildare,  where,  in  tbe  month 
of  September,  1513,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary1* 
chapel,  in  the  choir  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin.4  On  the  earl's 
decease,  the  council  nominated  his  son  Gerald  lord  justice,  and 
the  king  afterwards  made  him,  by  patent,  lord  deputy. 

Inheriting  much  of  the  vigour  and  daring  of  the  late  lord, 
Gerald  lost  no  time  in  following  his  example;  and  beginning 
with  O'Moore,  of  Ley,  who  had  bid  defiance  to  his  authority, 
invaded  that  chieftain's  territory  and  drove  him  into  his  woods. 

1514.  He  then  attacked  the  country  of  Hugh  O'Reilly,  stormed  and 
rased  the  castle  of  Cavan,  and,  having  slain  O'Reilly  himself, 
and  many  of  his  followers,  chased  the  rest  into  their  inac- 
cessible fastnesses,  and  burned  and  ravaged  their  country.  Tbe 
various  achievements  of  this  kind  performed  by  the  new  lord 
deputy,  in  the  course  of  the  three  or  four  following  years,  being 
wholly  devoid  of  any  of  those  associations  or  incidents  that 
awaken  historical  interest,  cannot  be  too  succinctly  related.  In 

1516.  the  course  of  an  inroad  into  Imaly,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  he 
slew  Shane  OToole,  a  chieftain  of  that  mountainous  district, 
and  sent  his  head  to  the  mayor  of  Dublin.  Advancing  his 
standard  then  into  Ely  O'Carrol,  be  was  joined  in  his  invasion 
of  that  territory  by  several  noblemen  of  Munster  and  Leinster, 
of  English  extraction,  among  whom  were  Piers  Butler,  earl  of 
Ormond,  and  James,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Desmond. 
Assisted  by  the  forces  of  these  lords,  he  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of 
Limevan,  which,  after,  being  defended  for  the  space  of  a  week, 
was  deserted  by  the  garrison,  and,  shortly  after,  demolished  by 
Kildare.  Thus  successful,  he  pushed  on  rapidly  to  Clonmel, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  taken  by  surprise,  immediately 
surrendered  to  him  the  town ;  and  he  returned  from  his  rapid 
expedition  loaded  with  trophies  and  spoil.f 

1517.  A  similar  course  of  success  attended  his  arms  the  following 
year  in  Ulster,  when,  marching  into  Lecale,  he  took  by  storm 
the  fortified  castle  of  Dundrum,  from  whence  the  English  bad 

•  Ixxige ,— who  *ay»,  hi*  death  wa»  caused  ubj  a  shot  ha  had  receifed  a  l»«Se 
before,  from  the  O'More*  of  Leix  n 
\  i  Cox.  Ware'.  Anna/,. 
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been  expelled  by  the  natives ;  and  then,  attacking  Phelim  Mac- 
genis,  Obtained  an  easy  victory  over  him,  making  the  chief 
himself  prisoner,  and  putting  to  death  a  number  of  his  followers. 
From  thence,  continuing  his  course  into  Tyrone,  he  took  and 
burnt  the  castle  of  Dungannon,  and  spread  the  horrors  of  fire 
and  war  through  the  whole  of  that  territory.* 

The  little  attention  paid  to  Ireland  during  the  first  years  of 
Henry's  reign,  left  to  a  bold  and  self-willed  ruler  like  Kildare  so 
wide  a  range  of  power,  and,  still  worse,  of  exemption  from 
responsibility,  as  could  not  fail  to  be  grossly  presumed  upon 
and  abused.  Of  the  great  lords  of  the  Pale  in  general,  we  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  observe,  that,  while  so  unma- 
nageable as  subjects,  they  were  no  less  rash  and  oppressive  as 
rulers;  nor  do  the  instances  of  earl  Gerald  and  his  warlike 
father  form  any  exception  to  this  general  remark, — brute  force 
being  the  sole  instrument  of  their  policy,  and  conquest,  not  pa- 
cification, their  leading  object.  The  very  qualities,  indeed, 
that  rendered  them  popular  among  the  natives,  were  such  as 
unfitted  them  to  be  useful  or  civilising  leaders.  They  were 
loved  for  their  leaning  to  the  old  lawless  customs  of  the  land ; 
and  having,  by  marriage,  become  connected  with  some  of  the 
principal  Irish  lords,  were  regarded,  in  general,  rather  as  chiefs 
of  a  great  leading  sept,  than  as  acknowledged  rulers  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

Another  evil  attending  the  position  of  an  Anglo-Irish  chief 
governor  was,  the  jealousy  naturally  felt  of  his  great  influence 
over  his  fellow-countrymen,  by  those  functionaries  of  English 
birth  who  found  their  own  authority  cast  into  the  shade,  and  by 
a  power  the  most  offensive  to  their  prejudices  and  pride.  Some 
secret  schemes,  arising  out  of  such  feelings,  had  been  found  by 
Kildare,  in  the  year  151ft,  to  be  actively  at  work  for  his  ruin  ; 
but,  by  a  prompt  and  bold  vindication  of  himself  to  the  king,  he 
succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  baffling  the  design.  In  the  following  a.  ©. 
year,  however,  his  adversaries,  reinforced  by  the  aid  of  Wokey, 1619- 
who  had  now  reached  the  full  meridian  of  his  unparalleled 
power,  returned  openly  to  the  attack,  and  so  far  succeeded  in 
their  hostile  purpose,  as  to  cause  Kildare  to  be  summoned  to 
England  to  answer  charges  against  him  for  maladministration.! 

•  Cox.  Ware's  Annals. 

■j*  Id  a  letter  (a  d.  1620)  from  the  king  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  council,  frequent 
reference  in  made  to  the  charges  against  Kildare: — "Shewing  furthermore  suche 
conspiracy,  as  by  meaner  of  the  erle  of  Kildare  his  st  nannies,  is  daylie  there 
made  with  the  Iriahc  rebelles  ayeinst  jrou."  **  As  touching  the  seditious  practices, 
conspiracies,  nnd  subtill  driftes  of  the  erle  of  Kildare.  his  scrvauntes,  aiders  and 
m\*\*T*»-Staf  Paper:  II. 
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Appointing,  by  the  royal  permission,  a  knight  belonging  to  hii 
own  family,  sir  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald,  of  Laccagh,  to  act  as  de- 
puty during  his  absence,  the  earl  hastened  over  to  England, 
with  the  view  of  clearing  himself  from  the  serious  charges 
alleged  against  him.4 

In  the  mean  time,  attention  had  been  drawn,  though  as  usual, 
reluctantly,  to  the  condition  of  Ireland;  and,  by  Wolsey's  ad- 
vice, who  deemed  it  most  politic  to  appoint  to  the  government  of 
that  kingdom  some  English  nobleman  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  of  its  parlies  or  factions,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
a  i>  the  son  of  the  lord  who  won  the  great  victory  of  Flodden  Field.f 
1520.  wag  gent  thither  as  lord  lieutenant,  taking  with  him  only  100  of 
the  king's  guard,  and  1000  horse  and  foot.  In  appointing 
Surrey  to  this  office,  the  cardinal  is  supposed  to  have  accom- 
plished the  double  object,  both  ot  mortifying  the  man  he  haled, 
by  depriving  Kildare  of  his  government,  and  removing  a  rival 
he  dreaded,  by  sending  Surrey  to  fill  his  place. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  to  which  the  new  lord  lieutenant  ap- 
plied himself  was  that  of  endeavouring  to  collect  from  the  ser- 
vants and  Irish  followers  of  Kildare  such  loose  accusations 
against  him,  such  half  truths  mixed  with  fiction,  as  might, 
when  artfully  put  together,  assume  the  semblance  of  proof. 
A  letter  alleged  to  have  been  addressed  by  him  to  O'Carrol, 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  refractory  of  the  Irish  chiefs,  was, 
in  particular,  the  object  of  the  lieutenant's  inquiry;  as  in  that 
letter,  according  to  the  account  he  had  received  of  it,  the  earl 
had  said  to  his  correspondent,  "  Keep  good  peace  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen in  Ireland  until  an  English  deputy  come  there.  But 
when  any  English  deputy  shall  come  thither,  then  do  your  best 
to  make  war  upon  the  English.":): 

To  bring  home  to  Kildare  by  any  evidence,  however  pro- 
cured, the  charge  of  having  written  such  a  letter,  no  pains  were 
spared  on  either  side  of  the  Channel ;  and  even  Surrey  gave 
in  so  far  to  the  cruel  and  treacherous  policy  by  which  the 
counsels  of  his  royal  master  were  too  often  marked,  as  to  sug- 
gest that  the  earPs  secretary,  William  Delahide,  the  person  in 
whom  he  most  confided,  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and 
there  tortured,  to  force  him  to  give  evidence  respecting  this 
letter.§ 


•  Ware's  Annals. 

+  Pedigree  of  Howard.— See  Hist,  and  Ant lq.  of  the  Castle  and  7Wn  of  Ann* i- 
del.  by  ihe  Rev.  M.A.  Tiermy.  Dr.  Lingard,  by  a  slight  oversight,  makes  the  wro 
of  Floddea  and  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  the  game  person.  . „ 

±  "  Except,"  he  adds,  "such  as  bee  towardw  me,  whom  ye  know  wele  your*". 

$  Surrey  to  Wolse,,  S.  P.  VII. 
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While,  in  Ireland,  these  schemes  for  his  ruin  were  secretly 
ripening,  Kildare,  unconscious,  apparently,  of  his  danger,  was 
waiting,  in  England,  the  decision  of  Wolsey,  lo  whom  the 
charges  against  him  had  been  referred  by  the  king  :  nor,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  there  any  indications  in  the  manner  of  his  re- 
ception at  the  English  court, — notwithstanding  the  angry  tone 
in  which  Henry  speaks  of  him  in  his  letters  to  Surrey,* — from 
which  it  could  be  concluded  that  he  was  at  all  in  disgrace. 
On  the  contrary,  at  the  celebrated  interview  which  took  place 
between  Henry  and  the  French  monarch,  on  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  we  find  Kildare  among  the  train  of  distinguished 
noblemen  who  composed,  on  that  occasion,  the  splendid  retinue 
of  the  English  king.  He  was  also  paying,  at  this  time,  his 
addresses  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  daughter  of  the  marquis 
of  Dorset,  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  married ;  and  Surrey 
adverts,  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  the  rumour  current  in  Ireland 
of  a  projected  marriage  between  Kildare  and  41  a  kinswoman  of 
the  king,"  as  well  as  to  the  alarm  felt  amongst  the  English  lest 
he  should  be  again  sent  to  assume  the  government. j- 

The  spirit  of  the  natives  had  been,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  in 
check  by  the  earl  of  Surrey ;  and  the  only  chieftain  of  any  great 
mark  who  had  resisted  his  authority,  was  Con  O'Neill,  lord  of 
Tyrone.  The  lord  lieutenant,  however,  compelled  this  chief  to 
take  refuge  in  his  fastnesses,  and  at  length  reduced  him  to 
obedience. 

With  that  reckless  defiance  of  all  laws,  save  those  of  their 
own  fierce  will,  which  so  much  characterised  the  noble  house 
of  Desmond,  the  present  earl  of  this  title  had,  not  only  without 
the  leave  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
orders,  invaded  the  territories  of  Cormac  Oge  and  MacArihy 
Reagh,  two  Irish  lords  of  great  power.f  These  chiefs,  how- 
ever, having  formed  a  league  with  sir  Thomas  Desmond,  the 
deadly  foe  of  the  earl,  advanced  to  meet  the  aggressors,  and  a 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  Cormac's  parly  were  completely  vic- 
torious. The  earl's  kinsman,  sir  John  Fitz  Gerald,  was  slain 
on  the  field,  and  sir  John  of  Desmond,  and  others  of  the  Ge- 
raldines,  wounded  and  made  prisoners ;  while  the  loss  of  troops, 
on  their  side,  is  calculated  at  eighteen  banners  of  galloglasses, 
and  twenty- four  banners  of  horsemen.^ 

•  w  As  touching  the  scdicious  practice*,  conspiracies,  and  subtill  driftosof  the  erle 
of  KiMarc,  his  scrvauutes,  aydcrsar:daash»ter»."— Henry  VIII.  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant and  Council  of  Ireland,  8.  P.  II. 

t  State  Papers,  VII.  J  Ibid. 

§  Uuder  every  banner  of  galloglasses  there  weie  generally  eighty  men,  and  from 
twenty  to  fifty  under  every  bauner  of  horsemen. 
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This  signal  defeat  of  the  earl  of  Desmond,  however  well 
merited,  was  regarded  by  Surrey  as  fraught  with  mischief  to 
the  English ;  for,  as  the  victorious  party  were  mostly  natives, 
this  brilliant  success,  he  feared,  would  lead  them  and  others  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  to  feel  more  confidence  in  their  own 
prowess,  and  rate  less  highly  the  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish. There  was  also  reason,  he  thought,  to  apprehend  that 
Desmond,  with  a  view  to  repair  his  disaster,  Would  seek  alliance 
with  some  of  the  more  powerful  Irish  captains,  and,  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  part  of  his  possessions,  secure  the  means  of  ob-^ 
taining  revenge. 

Between  this  lord  and  the  earl  of  Ormond  there  had  pre- 
vailed, for  some  time,  dissensions,  in  which  the  old  feud  of  their 
families,  during  the  wars  of  the  two  Roses,  was,  in  another 
shape,  revived ;  the  earl  of  Ormond  being  a  staunch  friend  to 
the  English  interests,  while  Desmond,  from  the  mixed  rela- 
tionship in  which  he  stood  to  the  two  races,  combining  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  one  with  the  chieftaincy  of  the  other,  was  alter- 
nately trusted  and  suspected  by  both  parties,  and,  according  as 
it  chanced,  was  friend  or  traitor  to  each,  in  their  turns.  By 
the  judicious  and  amicable  management  of  Surrey,  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  between  these  two  lords;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Cormac  Oge  and  MacCarthy  Reagh  bouod  themselves  by 
pledges  to  keep  peace  towards  the  earl  of  Desmond,  fo  the 
account  which  Surrey  himself  has  given  of  this  transaction,  we 
find  the  following  eulogium  on  these  two  Irish  chiefs :— "  They 
are  two  wise  men ;  and  1  found  them  more  comformable  to 
order  than  some  Englishmen  here."  *  In  the  same  discriminat- 
ing spirit,  he  suggests  that  power  should  be  delegated  to  him  to 
confer  the  order  of  knighthood  on  such  of  the  Irish  captains  as 
should  appear  to  him  worthy  of  such  a  distinction;  and  the  king, 
in  adopting  his  suggestion,  thus  creditably  extends  and  improves 
upon  it : — "  We  grant  that  ye  not  only  make  O'Neal  and  such 
lords  of  the  Irishrie  as  ye  shall  think  good,  knights,  but  also  to 
give  unto  the  said  O'Neal  a  collar  of  gold  of  our  livery ."f 

Throughout  the  remaining  period  of  Surrey's  administration, 
so  far  were  the  efforts  made  by  him  for  the  pacification  of  the 
kingdom  from  being  attended  with  any  success,  that  even  the 
faint  dawnings  of  order  and  peace,  that  had  seemed  for  a  while 
to  arise  from  the  policy  pursued  by  him,  were  all  again  clouded 
and  lost;  and  the  settled  conclusion  to  which,  as  he  himself  states, 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  country  had  led  him,  was,  that  by 

*  Surrey  to  Wolsey,  S.  P.  XIII.  t  Henry  VIII.  to  Surrey,  S.  P.  XIL  . 
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conquest  alone  could  the  Irish  be  ever  reduced  to  order  or 
peace ;  and  that  to  conquer  them  would,  for  reasons  forcibly 
stated  by  him,  be  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impossible.*  He  was 
himself,  indeed,  sufficiently  versed  in  the  warfare  of  the  Irish, 
to  enable  him  to  judge  on  this  point, — having  been  engaged  in 
constant  struggles,  during  his  lieutenancy,  with  the  O'Carrols, 
the  O'Moores,  the  O'Connors,  and  the  Councils;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  late  expedition  against  these  chiefs,  one  of  the 
bravest  of  his  officers,  sir  Edward  Plunket,  lord  of  Ounsany, 
fell  on  the  field.  Having,  for  some  time,  earnestly  entreated  of  A  D. 
the  king  to  release  him  from  his  arduous  and  hopeless  charge,  isl- 
and being,  moreover,  seriously  indisposed  with  a  sort  of  dys- 
entery, then  prevalent  in  Ireland,  Surrey  was  permitted  to 
vacate  his  office,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1521 ;  and  sir 
Piers  Butler,f  his  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  was  appointed 
lord  deputy  in  his  place. 

The  sudden  loss  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale,  of  a  leader 
so  thoroughly  possessed  of  their  confidence,  was  felt  the  more 
seriously  from  his  likewise  taking  away  with  him  the  whole  of 
the  forces  that  had  accompanied  him  from  England.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Scots  of  the  Isles  continued  to  menace  invasion; 
being  in  league — especially  those  called  the  Irish  Scots — with 
certain  chiefs  of  the  north  of  Ireland;  and  signs  of  disaffection 
had  already  appeared  among  some  of  the  great  native  lords. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  council  of  Ireland  addressed  a  pe-  1622 
tition  to  Wolsey,  praying  that,  as  a  means  of  awing  both  Scots 
and  Irish,  the  king  would  send  five  or  six  of  his  ships  to  scour 
the  seas  between  the  two  countries.^: 

The  mutual  hatred  that  had  so  long  subsisted  between  Kildare 
and  Ormond  was  by  no  means  abated  by  the  marriage  of  the 
latter  with  Kildare's  sister,  and  broke  out  with  refreshed  viru- 
lence on  the  appointment  of  Ormond  to  be  lord  deputy,  when 
one  of  the  first  uses  of  his  acquired  power  was  to  demolish  se- 
veral castles  belonging  to  his  adversary.  With  the  view  of 
composing  this  unseemly  strife,  commissioners  were  sent  by  the 
king  from  England,  to  make  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  their 
variance,  to  hear  the  complaints  and  answers  of  both  parties, 

*  "  It  is  not  to  be  do w ted,  that  whensoever  the  Irishmen  shall  know  that  your 
f;raec  entendith  a  conqwest,  they  woll  all  combyne  to  (cyders,  and  withstoade  the 
same  to  the  best  off  their  poure."— - Surrey  to  Henry  VUI..  8  P.  XX. 

t  Eighth  earl  of  Ormond:  but  described  by  the  king,  in  a  letter  written  about  this 
time,  as  w  pretending  hiimeif  tn  be  erle  of  Ormond. w  In  consequence  of  the  earnest 
wish  of  sir  Thomas  Boleyn  to  possess  the  title  of  Ormond,  the  king  had  made  in- 
glances  to  sir  Piers  Butler  to  surrender  to  Boleyn  that  earldom ;  and,  after  some 
hesitation,  Butler  complied  with  the  royal  request,  and,  in  lieu  of  his  i 
rightful  title,  was  created,  in  the  following  year,  earl  of  Ossory 

t  Slate  Papers.  XXIX. 
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and  frame  articles  of  peace  upon  which  both  could  agree.  It 
has  been  asserted  of  these  commissioners,  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  partial  feelings  towards  Kildare,  having  been  chosen 
at  the  instance  of  his  father-in-law,  the  marquis  of  Dorset. 
Whatever  grounds  there  may  be  for  this  notion,  it  is  certain,  so 
favourable  to  Kildare  was  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  that, 
i  D  in  a  few  days  after,  the  earl  of  Ormond  was  removed  from  the 
15*24  government,  and  his  triumphant  rival  appointed  deputy  in  his 
stead.  The  only  result,  indeed,  hitherto,  of  all  the  intrigues 
against  this  extraordinary  man,  had  been  but  to  prove  to  the 
court  the  extent  of  his  power,  and  show  them  how  ill  they  could 
do  without  him. 

After  taking  the  oath  customary  on  such  an  appointment,  the 
new  lord  deputy,  attended  by  his  kinsman,  Con  O'Neill,  who 
carried  before  him  the  sword  of  state,  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  there  entertained  the  nobles  and  commissioners 
at  a  splendid  banquet.* 

But  this  prosperous  aspect  of  Kildare's  fortunes  was  not  left 
long  undisturbed.  His  kinsman,  Desmond,  who  was  looking  (o 
bolder  objects  than  mere  party  triumphs,  had,  in  the  year  1523, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  French  king,  who  was  then  con- 
templating an  invasion  of  Ireland.f  By  this  compact  Desmond 
hound  himself  to  join  that  monarch's  army,  on  its  landing,  with 
a  force  of  400  horsemen  and  10,000  infantry  ;  and  never  to  lay 
down  his  arms  until  he  had  conquered  a  portion  of  the  island 
for  himself,  and  the  remainder  for  sir  Richard  de  la  Pole,  who, 
through  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  George 
duke  of  Clarence,  was  representative  of  the  royal  house  of 
York.  But  this  strange  alliance,  which  could  only  have  been 
resorted  to  by  Francis,  as  a  means  of  dividing  and  distracting  the 
English  force,  appears  to  have  been  never  again  thought  of  by 
him;  and  Desmond  was  left  to  bear  all  the  opprobrium  of  his 
treason,  without  reaping  any  of  its  expected  rewards.  Orders 
were  issued  to  the  lord  deputy  to  arrest  him,  and  Kildare 
marched  into  Munster  for  that  purpose.  But,  whether  sus- 
picious of  some  such  design,  or  apprised  of  it,  secretly,  as  was 
thought,  by  the  deputy  himself,  Desmond  contrived  to  elude 

•  Ware'a  Annals. 

t  Francis,  says  Duchesne  {Hist.  ttAngleterre),  Mfiat  alliance  au  roois  deJuio, 
a vec  Jacques  comte  de  Desmond,  prince  Irlandois,  qui  lui  promit,  entrc  autre* chose*, 
qu'aussi  tost  qu'il  envoy 6  dea  forces  dedans  l'lrlaude,  il  guerroieroit  a  personne,  ft, 
a  sea  despens,  le  roy  Henry,  nou  seulement  pour  conquerir  cn  son  pr«6t  la  partie 
d  Irlande  quM  tcuoit,  boratnis  Tun  des  ports  et  chasteaux  de  Quiuque  salle,  Kore, 
ou  Brudal,  qui  derneurcroit  au  roi  Francois,  pour  la  conservntian  de  ses  narirw, 
mais  auasi,"  &«.  &e.  The  castles  whose  names  are  here  so  successfully  disju"* 
were  those  of  Kiasale,  Cork,  and  Youghali. 
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pursuit ;  nor  could  all  the  efforts  of  James  Butler,  and  the  other 
enemies  of  the  Geraldines,  succeed  in  effecting  his  arrest.* 

Joining  bis  forces  shortly  after  with  those  of  his  kinsman  Con 
O'Neill,  Kildare  proceeded  to  attack  O'Donnetl,  the  chief  of 
Tyrconnel ;  but  on  learning  that  Hugh  O'Neill,  the  claimant 
against  Con,  had  risen  in  Tyrone,  they  concluded' a  truce  with 
O'Donnell,  and,  turning  their  arms  against  O'Neill,  entirely  de- 
feated that  chief  and  slew  him. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  lord  deputy  had  written 
to  invite  his  kinsman  Desmond  to  a  private  interview,  and  had 
also  engaged  the  O'Byrnes,  a  sept  of  Wicklow,  in  that  lord's 
service.  Every  new  instance  ofKiidare's  influence  over  the  na- 
tives was  assumed  by  the  English  as  a  new  ground  for  suspecting 
and  persecuting  him;  and  as  proofs  were  said  to  be  forthcoming 
of  his  disloyal  correspondence  with  Desmond,  he  was  now  A  D 
summoned  over  to  England  to  answer  an  impeachment  on  this  )M6. 
and  other  charges.  The  chief  accusations  against  him  were, — 1 . 
That  he  had  not,  according  to  the  king's  orders,  apprehended 
the  earl  of  Desmond.  2.  That  he  had  formed  alliance  with  se- 
veral of  the  king's  Irish  enemies.  3.  That  he  had  caused 
certain  loyal  subjects  to  be  hanged  for  no  other  reason  but 
that  they  were  dependants  on  the  family  of  the  Butlers. 
4.  That  he  had  confederated  with  O'Neill,  O'Connor,  and 
other  Irish  lords,  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  earl  of  Ormond, 
then  lord  deputy.f 

From  Wolsey,  who  had  always  been  his  enemy,  no  mercy 
could  be  expected  by  Kildare.  He  was  immediately  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  condemned  to 
suffer  death.  But  no  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  this  statement. 
Some  form  of  trial  must  necessarily  have  preceded  his  condem- 
nation; and  of  such  an  event  no  record  exists.  After  lying,  for 
some  time,  in  prison,  he  was  at  length  released  by  the  inter- 
position of  Surrey,  now  duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  together  with 
the  r.arquis  of  Dorset,  Klldare's  father-in-law,  and  several 
otb^r  persons  of  high  station,  became  sureties  for  his  future 
faith  and  allegiance. 

Kildare,  on  departing  for  England,  had  left  as  his  deputy  a 
kinsman  of  his  own,  James  Fttz  Gerald,  of  Leixlip,  who,  being 
suspected,  however,  of  shaping  his  policy  too  much  with  a  view 
to  his  noble  relative's  interests,  was,  in  a  short  time,  removed 
from  the  government,  and  Richard  Nugent,  baron  of  Delvin, 
was  made  lord  deputy  in  his  place. 

•  Archbishop  Inge  to  WoUcy,  S.  P.  XU  V.  t  Wan'i  AnnaU 
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It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  absence  in  England  of 
those  two  great  rivals,  Kildare  and  Ormond— the  latter  of 
whom  had  been  lately  deprived  of  this  title  and  created  earl  of 
Ossory — would  have  left  to  lord  Delvin  a  comparatively  smooth 
and  unembarrassed  tenure  of  power.  But  such  was  by  oo 
means  the  case ;  for  there  soon  arose  out  of  the  absence  of 
these  two  noblemen  a  greater  danger  than  ever  could  result 
from  their  presence ;  as  both  the  Irish  and  English  rebels, 
presuming  on  the  want  of  any  strong  hand  to  control  them, 
were  preparing  on  all  sides  to  rise  in  open  revolt:  and  a  daring 
act  committed  by  O'Connor,  chief  of  Offaley,  had  set  such  an 
example  of  bold  and  lawless  defiance  as  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  whole  Pale. 

To  this  O'Connor,  as  well  as  to  the  other  chiefs  bordering 
upon  the  pale,  it  had  long  been  a  custom  of  the  English  settlers, 
as  unwise  as  it  was  degrading,  to  pay  annual  pensions,  or  tri- 
butes, as  a  means  of  buying  off  their  hostility,  and  securing 
exemption  from  their  inroads.*  In  consequence,  however,  of 
some  depredations  committed  by  the  present  chief  of  Offaley, 
his  wages,  or  Black  Bent,  as  it  was  called,  had  been,  of  late, 
withheld;  and,  on  his  remonstrating  against  this  act,  a  parley 
a.  d.  was  appointed  to  be  held  between  him  and  the  vice-deputy,  at 
1528.  a  castle  belonging  to  sir  William  Darcy,  called  Ratbyn.  ft  be- 
came soon,  however,  apparent,  that  peaceful  parley  was  by  no 
means  the  object  of  O'Connor ;  for,  immediately  on  the  meeting 
taking  place,  a  party  of  his  followers,  whom  be  had  posted  in 
ambush,  sallied  out  upon  the  lord  deputy,  and,  after  killing  and 
wounding  several  of  his  attendants,  made  that  lord  himself 
prisoner.f 

This  daring  act  of  treachery  excited  alarm  throughout  the 
whole  English  settlement;  and  the  council  of  Ireland,  reluc- 
tantly availing  themselves  of  the  popularity  of  the  name  of  Kil- 
dare, chose  his  brother,  sir  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald,  to  fill  the 
imprisoned  deputy's  place.  Meanwhile,  efforts  were  made,  but 
wholly  in  vain,  to  prevail  upon  O'Connor  to  give  lord  Delvin 
his  liberty ;  and  a  letter  is  extant,  from  lord  Butler  to  archbishop 
,nge4  giving  an  account  of  his  passing  a  night  under  O'Connor's 
roof,  and  obtaining,  with  difficulty,  a  short  interview  with  the 

\  'A  still  worse  and  more  recreant  practice  had  become  frequent  at  this  period, 
x  which  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from  Norfolk  to  Wolsey :— M  The  most  part  of 
the  marchers  upon  Irishe  men,  pcrcey vinir.  not  how  to  be  defeuded,  have  so  patysed 
(practised')  with  the  Irishe  men  next  adjoining  to  them,  that  the  seide  Irishe  men 
do  come  thorow  them,  and  do  hurt  to  others  within  them,  and  they  take  no  hurl  * 
— S.  P.  LI. 

+  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  Wolsey,  &  P.  XLV. 
i  Slate  Papers,  XLV1I. 
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noble  prisoner,  during  which  (he  chieftain  and  his  two  brothers 
insisted  on  being  present.  In  order  to  guard,  too,  against  any 
secrets  that  might  pass  between  them,  the  two  friends  were 
compelled  to  speak  openly  and  in  Irish.  It  was  strongly  sus- 
pected that  in  ail  these  violent  proceedings  O'Connor  was  se- 
cretly abetted  by  Kildare,  to  one  of  whose  daughters  the  chief 
was  married.* 

Nor  was  it  only  between  the  settlers  and  the  natives  that  the 
game  of  strife  was  thus,  as  usual,  in  full  play.  The  feuds  of 
the  English  among  themselves  were  no  less  bitterly  carried  on ; 
and  not  only  did  Desmond  and  Ossory  still  maintain  their  mutual 
strife,  but  the  family  of  the  latter  lord  were  divided  into  fierce 
factions  among  themselves;  and  both  Edmund  Butler,  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel,  the  natural  son  of  lord  Ossory,  and  sir  James 
Butler,  another  of  this  lord's  kinsmen,  were  among  the  most 
staunch  and  vehement  abettors  of  the  earl  of  Desmond.-j- 

Among  those  personages  of  high  station,  to  whom,  in  the 
usual  rapid  succession,  the  administration  of  the  government  of 
Ireland  was  deputed,  during  this  reign,  there  appears  to  have 
been  none  in  whom  the  condition,  both  present  and  future,  of 
that  country  had  inspired  so  earnest,  and,  according  to  the  lights 
of  his  time,  intelligent  an  interest,  as  in  the  worthy  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who,  when  earl  of  Surrey,  was  lord  lieutenant,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  that  kingdom,  and  retained  ever  after  the  strong 
hold  he  had  gained  en  the  affections  of  the  Anglo-Irish,  as  well 
as  his  owu  earnest  desire  to  promote  among  them  good  go- 
vernment and  peace. 

As  the*  opinions  of  so  active  and  trusty  a  public  officer 
respecting  a  state  of  affairs  with  which  he  was  himself  per- 
sonally conversant,  cannot  fail  to  possess  considerable  interest, 
a  few  remarks,  which  occur  in  his  letters  and  official  papers, 
may  here  be  appropriately  noticed.  It  was  Surrey's  opinion, 
as  expressed  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Wolsey,  that  "  this  land 
(Ireland)  will  never  be  brought  to  due  obeisance,  but  only  with 
compulsion  and  conquest;'^  and  he  adds,  ((most  humbly  I  be- 
seech your  grace  that,  if  the  king's  pleasure  be  not  to  go 
thorough  with  the  conquest  of  this  land,  which  would  be  a 
marvellous  charge,  no  longer  to  suffer  me  to  waste  his  grace's 
treasure  here."  In  reference  to  this  opinion,  the  king,  in 
writing  to  his  lieutenant,  desires  him  to  state  "  by  what  means 
and  ways  that  land  could  be  reduced  to  obedience  and  good 
order ;"  and  it  is  observable  that  Surrey's  answer,  while  pro- 

•  O'Connor  married  lady  Mary  Fitr  Gerald,  Kildare'*  daughter  by  hit  first 
t  Slate  Papers,  LIU.  *  Ibid.  XV. 
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fessing  lo  comply  with  the  royal  command,  dwells  far  more  on 
the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  an  enterprise,  than  on  any 
means  he  is  able  to  suggest  for  its  accomplishment.  Among 
the  difficulties  which  he  foresees  in  his  scheme,  that  of  stocking 
the  land  anew  with  inhabitants,  after  the  destruction  of  its  whole 
indigenous  race, — for  on  nothing  less  does  this  military  spe- 
culator seem  to  calculate, — appears  to  strike  him  as  the  most 
puzzling.  At  the  very  time,  too,  w  hen  the  English  monarch  and 
his  minister  were  thus  coolly  inquiring  into  the  means  of  ex- 
terminating the  Irish,  it  appears  from  a  statement  in  one  of 
Surrey's  letters  that  there  were  then  44  but  few  English  inhabi- 
tants in  the  four  shires  of  the  Pale/'4 

With  all  his  bias  against  the  natives  in  general,  the  noble 
lieutenant  could  yet  do  justice  to  individual  Irishmen.  We  have 
seen  how  favourable  was  his  opinion  of  the  two  great  chiefs, 
Cormac  Oge  and  MacArthy  Reagh  j  and,  in  speaking  of  the 
readiness  of  these  lords  to  bold  their  lands  from  the  king,  he 
adds, 44 I  know  divers  other  Irishmen  of  like  mind"  Even  when 
removed  from  the  government  of  Ireland,  Surrey  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  by  the  lords  of  the  Irish  council,  either  for 
his  advice  in  particular  emergencies,  or  the  exertion  of  his  in- 
terest and  influence  with  the  king. 

In  the  month  of  June,  this  year,  the  duke  of  Richmond,  the 
king's  natural  son,  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  Ireland;  and, 
a.  r»  shortly  after,  sir  William  Skeffingtoo,  the  new  lord  deputy, 
i.r>30.  arrived  in  Dublin,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Kildare.  A 
solemn  procession  of  the  mayor  and  citizens  came  to  meet  them, 
on  the  green  of  St.  Mary's  abbey ;  and  the  sight  of  life  popular 
favourite,  Kildare,  returning  once  more,  triumphant  over  his 
enemies,  excited  among  all  classes  the  liveliest  feelings  of  joy. 

It  is  a  proof,  indeed,  how  powerful  was,  even  then,  toe  Irish 
party, — for  such  Ki  Ida  re's  may  fairly  be  called,  — that,  though 
having  against  him  the  crown,  the  ministers,  and  most  of  the 
English  nobility  of  both  countries,  he  yet  thus  triumphed  over 
them  all;  and,  by  the  mere  force  of  the  will  of  the  Irish,  was 
restored  to  his  high  station.  He  had  been  charged  openly,  by 
his  rival  Ossory,  with  offences  amounting  to  high  treason. 
Not  only  was  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  lord  deputy  al- 
leged to  have  been  planned  between  him  and  his  son-in-law, 
O'Connor,  but  also  a  general  rising  of  the  natives,  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  English  Pale,f  was  said  in  like  manner  to  have 

'  Surrey  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  S.  P.  XX.  ,     r  _  . 

j    After  the  takiug  of  the  baron  of  Dulvyn,  tretowrously,  by  the  erle  of  Kildare  * 
in  !avr«  Oeonour,  all  the  Irienry  deWrrmyntrd  to  have  joyncd  in  ayd  with  tb» 
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been  concerted  by  him,  to  follow  that  daring  outrage.  Under 
such  enormous  charges,  bad  he  been  sustained  by  the  favour 
of  the  court  or  the  minister,  the  impunity  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  defy  his  accusers  would  not  have  been  so  remarkable. 
Rut  this  was  by  no  means  Kildare's  case :  in  the  eyes  of  an  au- 
tocrat, like  Henry,  so  blunt  and  self-willed  a  servant  was  not 
likely  to  make  himself  acceptable;  nor  would  the  cardinal, 
who  is  known  to  have  hated  the  whole  race  of  the  Geraldines, 
see  reason  to  exempt  from  the  range  of  this  feeling  the  toe 
popular  and  ungovernable  Kildare. 

No  stronger  evidence,  indeed,  is  wanting  of  the  resistless  force 
of  this  lord's  Irish  popularity,  than  the  fact  that  Wolsey,  though 
sure  of  being  supported  by  all  the  first  English  and  Anglo- 
Irish  nobles,  yet  did  not  venture,  during  the  two  or  three  years 
of  Kildare's  detention  in  England,  to  deprive  him  of  his  office 
of  lord  deputy; — being  apprehensive,  as  be  himself  states,  that 
such  an  act  of  authority  would,  at  that  crisis,  be  attended  with 
serious  danger ;  and  that,  if  the  earl's  "  kinsfolks,  the  O'Con- 
nors, and  other  such  wild  Irish  lords,"  should  learn  that  be  was 
actually  deprived  of  his  office,  they  would,  "  for  revenge  thereof, 
overrun  the  whole  English  bounds  and  Pale."*  He  therefore 
recommends,  as  the  only  expedient  for  keeping  them  quiet,  that 
they  should  be  still  left  in  the  hope  of  their  favourite's  return ; 
adding,  as  a  further  advantage  of  this  policy,  the  restraint  it 
would  impose  on  Kildare  himself,  who  being,  as  lord  deputy, 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  would  endeavour  to 
prevent  any  such  outbreaks,  on  the  part  of  his  adherents,  as 
might  furnish  fresh  grounds  for  his  own  impeachment  and 
disgrace. 

Even  Norfolk,  though  boasting  the  blood  of  the  hero  of 
Flodden  in  his  veins,  and  likewise  acquainted,  by  personal  ex- 
perience, with  Irish  warfare,  was  hardly  less-  anxious  than 
Wolsey  himself  to  avoid  provoking  that  people  into  resistance ; 
and,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  cardinal,  after  remarking  tkat 
*'  the  Irishmen  were  never  so  strong  as  now,"  he  admits  that  the 
only  remedy  which  appears  to  him  feasible  is,  either  to  send 
thither  Kildare  himself,  or,  at  least,  to  continue  his  brother 
James  in  the  government. 

The  sort  of  compromise  that  would  naturally  arise  out  of 
this  balance  of  difficulties,  has  been  seen  in  the  appointment  of 


said  Oconour,  for  the  distraction  of  jour  Eoglith  Pale,  through  the  practise  of  the 
*aid  Erie,  truetyng  that  your  grace  therby  wolbe  moved  to  release  him  of  his  duress, 
and  to  «eud  him  to  rule  here  a*ayn*  "-Owory  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  S.  P.  XLIX 
•  Wolsey  to  Vanncs,  8  P.  XLIX. 
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sir  William  Skeffington  to  be  lord  deputy,  attended  by  Kildare, 
as,  professedly,  bis  adviser,  but,  in  reality,  his  powerful  rival, 
and  destined  successor.*  An  invasion  of  O'Moore's  territory, 
then  called  Leix,  or  Ley,  to  punish  that  chief,  for  some  acts  of 
A  hostility,  was  the  first  achievement  of  the  new  lord  deputy ;  and 
1531 !  shortly  after,  accompanied  by  Kildare,  he  made  an  inroad  into 
Ulster,  where,  having  taken  and  demolished  the  castle  of  Kinard, 
they  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  returned  laden 
with  spoil. 

But,  while  thus,  apparently,  acting  in  concert,  these  rival 
leaders  were  every  day  becoming  more  rancorous  towards  each 
other  ;  and  both,  eager  to  preoccupy  the  king  on  the  subject  of 
their  differences,  sent  off  letters  and  messengers  to  England 
charged  with  mutual  criminations.  At  length,  impatient  of  thus 
bandying  reproaches,  and  confident  in  his  own  personal  in- 
1532.  fluence,  Kildare  set  sail  for  England,  and  there  pleaded  bis  suit 
so  successfully,  that  he  caused  Skeffington  to  be  removed  from 
the  government,  and  himself  appointed  in  his  place. 

Received  in  Dublin  with  acclamations,  on  bis  return,  and 
presuming  too  sanguinely  on  the  new  turn  of  his  fortunes, 
Kildare  now  threw  himself,  without  any  reserve,  into  Irish  al- 
liances and  connections ;  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage 
to  O'Connor,  of  Offaley,  and  the  other  toFergananymO'Carrol, 
— both  of  these  chiefs  obstinate  enemies  of  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land ;f — and,  falling  with  his  army  on  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
burned  and  wasted  the  lands  of  his  rival,  the  earl  of  Ossory. 
About  the  same  time,  Con  O'Neill,  at  his  instigation,  joined  with 
him  and  his  brother  James  in  an  invasion  of  the  county  of 
Louth,  where,  having  burned  down  the  English  villages,  they 
ravaged  and  depopulated  the  country,  and  drove  away  all  the 
cattle. 

Another  petty  war,  of  the  same  description,  in  which  the  lord 
deputy,  about  this  time,  engaged,  was  attended  with  conse- 
quences that  threatened  danger  to  his  life.  In  the  course  of  a 
violent  feud  which  had  broken  out  in  the  family  of  his  son-in- 
«533-  law,  O'Carrol,  the  castle  of  Bir,  belonging  to  this  chief,  bad  been 
seized  by  the  adverse  party ;  and  Kildare  undertook,  on  the  side 
of  his  kinsman,  to  lay  siege  to  and  recover  the  castle.  But, 
while  directing,  id  person,  an  attack  upon  it,  he  received  a  bullet- 

•  According  to  Ossorv,  Kildare'*  object,  at  this  time,  was  to  "compell  the  IrUlio 
to  combynde  and  coufedre  with  him,  having  noo  regard  to  the  kinge'i*  dcputie,  nud 
to  make  oil  the  land  bdevc  the  deputic  is  neat  but  oonlj  to  bee  an  instrutmot  to 
him." 

•J-  Ware'*  Annais. 
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shot  in  lie  side*  from  the  serious  effects  of  which  he  never 
after,  it  is  said,  entirely  recovered. 

While  the  lord  deputy  pursued  thus  fearlessly  his  usual  sell  - 
willed  course,  he  was  surrounded  by  watchful  enemies,  who 
lost  no  opportunity  of  reporting  to  the  king  exaggerated  accounts 
of  all  that  was  eccentric  in  his  conduct ;  and  among  the  most 
bitter  of  these  spies  was  his  old  enemy  Ossory,  who,  being  in 
correspondence  with  Cromwell,  then  rising  fast  in  the  king's  fa- 
vour, enjoyed  thus  a  channel  through  which  his  charges  could 
be  levelled  with  sure  effect.  The  son  of  this  earl,  lord  James 
Butler,  had,  on  Kildare's  appointment  to  the  government,  re- 
ceived the  staff  of  lord  high  treasurer,  as  some  counterbalance 
to  the  deputy's  power ;  and,  accordingly,  though  nephew  to 
Kildare,  he  employed  all  the  means  in  his  power,  as  well  by 
intrigue  as  openly  and  officially,  to  embarrass  the  course  of  his 
kinsman's  government.  Sir  William  Skeffington,  having  been 
supplanted  by  the  present  lord  deputy,  was  another  of  his  most 
unforgiving  opponents  ;  and  the  Irish  council,  in  sending  John 
Alen,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  to  represent  to  the  king  the  dangers 
and  grievances  of  Ireland,  were  supposed  at  the  same  time  to 
have  privately  instructed  him  to  lay  serious  charges  of  mis- 
government  against  Kildare. 

To  maintain  his  ground  against  so  powerful  a  combination, 
unsupported,  as  he  was,  by  any  of  the  great  English  families, 
appeared  hardly  possible ;  and  yet  that  some  desperate  attempt 
at  resistance  was  at  one  time  meditated  by  him,  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  his  having  recently  furnished  his  castles  and 
fastnesses — more  especially  those  of  Maynooth  and  Ley — with 
guns,  pikes,  and  ammunition  out  of  the  royal  stores. f  The 
general  prevalence,  too,  of  a  belief,  in  Ireland,  that  he  would 
defy  any  order  recalling  him  from  his  government,  is  shown  by 
a  passage  in  a  letter  from  Ossory  to  Cromwell : — "  Men  think 
here,1'  says  the  writer,  "  that  all  the  parchment  and  wax  in 
England  will  not  bring  Kildare  thither  again.":): 

This  experiment,  however,  was  now  about  to  be  tried.  In 
consequence  of  the  many  public,  and,  still  more,  the  private, 
complaints  made  of  his  government,  the  lord  deputy  was  sum- 
moned, about  the  close  of  this  year,  to  repair  to  England,  and 
answer  the  changes  alleged  against  him.  Though  far  from  ma- 
nifesting, as  had  been  apprehended,  any  disposition  to  resist  this 
order,  the  earl  procrastinated  his  departure ;  sent  his  countess 

*  "  Mj  lord  of  Kildare  was  thott  with  a  hand  gon  thorow  the  sjde,  under  the 
ribbes,  and  «o  Ijcth  in  great  danger." — Walter  Cowlej  to  CrumweU,  X  P.  LX1 1, 
f  Ware  *  Annals.  Cox.     9  %  Instructions  to  Cromwell,  S.  P.  LIX. 
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before  him  into  England,  in  the  hope  that  her  influence  might 
avert  the  royal  displeasure ;  and  at  length,  with  an  unwilling- 
ness that  seemed  to  foretoken  the  dark  fate  which  hung  over 
him  and  his  noble  house,  sailed  for  England  in  the  spring  of 
K  D  the  year,  leaving,  as  vice-deputy,  his  son,  lord  Thomas  Fitz 
1534.  Gerald,  a  youth  who  bad  scarcely  reached  bis  one-and-twentieth 
year. 

In  the  instructions  given  to  Alen  by  the  council  of  Ireland, 
empowering  him  to  inform  the  king  of  the  state  of  his  Irish  do- 
minions, we  find  some  facts  alleged  which  are  worthy  of  special 
notice.  It  appears,  so  narrowed  at  this  lime  was  the  extent  of 
the  English  authority  that,  as  the  instructions  express  it, 
"  neither  the  English  order,  tongue,  nor  habit,  was  used,  nor  the 
king's  laws  obeyed,  above  twenty  miles  in  compass;"*  and  the 
council  declare  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that,  unless  the  laws  be 
duly  executed,  the  **  little  place,"  meaning  the  Pale,  "  which  is 
now  obedient,"  will  be  reduced  to  the  same  condition  as  the  re- 
mainder of  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  causes  assigned  for  this  rapid  decay  of  the  laaoV 
that  to  which  the  council  attributes  most  influence  was  the  prac- 
tice adopted,  of  late,  among  the  Eoglisbrie,  of  taking  Irish  te- 
nants. Hence  the  race,  they  say,  of  English  husbandmen  had 
declined,  and  instead  of  a  retinue  of  respectable  yeomen  who 
lived  under  their  lord's  roof,  there  was  now  substituted  a  rabble 
of  horsemen  and  kerns,  supported  by  exaction  from  the  king's 
subjects.  The  other  abuses  by  which  they  account  for  the  de- 
cline of  English  power,  are,— 1.  The  liberties  and  royalties 
enjoyed  by  a  few  absolute  lords.  2.  The  black  rents  and  tributes 
extorted  by  the  Irish.  3.  The  frequent  change  of  deputies,  and 
the  appointment  to  that  office  of  native  lords.  4.  The  ne- 
gligent keeping  of  the  king's  records,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
royal  revenues  and  rights.  5.  The  alienation  of  (he  crown 
lands,  by  which  the  king's  revenue  bad  been  rendered  insufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  realm. 

A  report  was  transmitted,  apparently  about  the  same  lime,  to 
Cromwell,  which,  even  allowing  for  all  deduction  from  the 
weight  of  ils  statements  on  account  of  the  party  spirit  so  evi- 
dently pervading  it,  presents  a  most  frightful  picture  of  the  ge- 
neral state  of  the  kingdom.  To  Kildare,  and  the  "  allegiance" 
borne  towards  him,  almost  superseding  the  loyalty  due  to  the 
crown  itself,f  the  writers  attribute  most  of  the  wrongs  and 

•  Instructions  to  John  Alen,  S.  P.  LXIII. 

f  The  sort  of  fascination,  made  up  of  dread  and  affection,  br  which  el I  da*w 
were  held  in  thrall  bj  Kildare,  „  thuideacribed  in  this  report If  tha aaid eouo- 
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enormities  of  which  ihey  complain.  Among  other  instances  ad- 
duced of  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Irish,  the  report  mentions, 
that  Edmund  Oge  O'Brian,  who  had  never  ceased  for  nearly  a 
year  to  make  active  war  upon  the  Englishrie,  had,  within  the 
last  live  weeks,  made  forcible  entry,  by  night,  into  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  and  carried  away  from  thence  prisoners  and  plunder; — 
an  act  which  had  filled  the  citizens  of  Dublin  with  such  dismay, 
that  they  nightly  kept  watch  in  the  fear  of  a  repetition  of  his  visit. 

The  occupation  by  the  Scots  of  a  great  part  of  Ulster,  there- 
by encroaching  on  the  king's  inheritance,  is  auother  of  the 
evils  complained  of  by  the  authors  of  this  report;  and,  they  add, 
so  fast  was  the  number  of  these  intruders  increasing,  that  fears 
were  entertained,  lest,  with  the  aid  of  the  rebellious  Irish,  they 
would  succeed  in  dislodging  the  king  from  his  seignory  in  that 
province.  Complaints  are  also  made  of  the  increasing  en- 
croachments of  the  O'Brians,  owing  to  a  bridge  lately  built  by 
them  over  the  Shannon,  whereby  they  bad  already 41  in  a  manner 
subdued  all  the  English  thereto  joining,  and  specially  the  country 
of  Limerick."  It  is  added  that,  "  unless  that  bridge  be  in  haste 
laid  prostrate,1'  the  O1  Brians  may  be  expected,  before  long,  to 
encroach  still  further  upon  the  territory  of  the  English. 

In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  such  persons  as  set  but  slight 
value  on  the  possession  of  Ireland,  and  spoke  of  the  rudeness 
and  want  of  civilisation  among  the  people,  the  report  advances 
the  following  just  and  liberal  remark  : — "  As  to  their  surmise  of 
the  bruteness  of  the  people,  and  the  tncivililie  of  them  ;  no 
doubt,  if  there  were  justice  used  among  them,  they  would  be 
found  as  civil,  wise,  politic,  and  active  as  any  other  nation."* 

In  another  report  on  the  stale  of  Ireland, 7  drawn  up  subse- 
quently, as  it  appears,  to  that  just  noticed,  and  addressed  to  the 
king  himself,  there  occur  some  curious  insights  into  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country.  So  powerful,  it  is  stated,  had  the  great 
Anglo-Irish  lords  now  become,  that  in  none  of  those  shires 
where  the  earls  of  Kildare,  Desmond,  or  Ossory  "  held  do- 
minion," could  offences  committed  by  the  king's  subjects  be  taken 
cognisance  of,  nor  any  measures  adopted  to  seize  the  offenders, 
without  permission  from  the  lord  to  whom  such  seignory  or 
palatinate  belonged;  so  that,  as  the  report  expresses  it,  4t  your 

*aile  were  present  here,  I  would  not  faile  to  say  before  them,  in  tjrme  and  place, 
it'  the  caas  so  required,  that  they  !>■•  parte!/  oorrupted  with  affection  toward  the  erle 
of  Kildare,  and  parte!?  in  soebe  dreadeof  him,  that  either  they  will  not  or  dare  not 
do  any  thing  that  should  be  displeasante  to  him." — State  Paper*.  LX1V. 
*  State  Papers,  LXIV. 

t  Articleis  and  Instructions  to  our  Soweraine  Lord  the  King  for  his  Lm-Ar  of 
Irtknd.&P.LXIX. 
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grace  must  make  petition  to  every  of  the  said  earls,  for  leave  to 
invade  your  own  subjects."  The  earl  of  Desmond  alone,  and 
his  kinsmen,  possessed,  for  their  share,  the  counties  of  Kerry, 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford ;  from  none  of  which  shires  did 
the  king  derive  "  a  single  groat  of  yearly  profit  or  revenues," 
nor  in  any  one  of  them  were  his  laws  observed  or  executed; 
though,  as  the  report  adds,  a  period  had  been,  when  those  same 
shires  "  were  as  obedient  to  his  laws  as  Middlesex  is  now." 

Of  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  which  the  earl  of 
Ossory  had  under  his  dominion,  much  the  same  account  is 
given,  with  the  addition,  that  tbe  wretched  people  of  those 
shires  were  harassed  and  oppressed  by  exactions  of  coyne  and 
livery;  and  the  county  of  Wexford,  which  was  held,  with  similar 
rights  and  royalties,  by  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  lay,  in  tbe  same 
manner,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  king's  laws,  and  was  equally, 
unproductive  to  the  royal  revenue. 

Among  other  charges  brought  in  this  report  against  the  three- 
great  Anglo-Irish  earls,  it  is  stated  that,  availing  themselves  of 
the  old  Irish  custom,  called  coshery,  which  entitled  the  chief 
lord,  or  dynast,  to  exact  from  his  tenants  provisions  and  lodging 
for  himself  and  his  retinue,  they  used  "  to  come,  with  a  great 
multitude  of  people,  to  monasteries  and  gentlemen's  houses,  and 
there  continue  two  days  and  two  nights,  taking  meat  and  drink 
at  their  pleasure;"  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  horses  and 
servants  were  quartered  upon  the  poor  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  nothing  paid  for  their  entertainment.  In  this 
manner,  it  is  added,  these  lords  were  accustomed  to  pass  more 
than  half  the  year,  making  use  of  other  people's  bouses,  and 
sparing  their  own. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  framers  of  this  curious  do- 
cument, from  the  various  facts  they  had  collected,  is,  that  though 
popular  opinion  attributes  to  the  "  wild  Irish  lords  and  captains 
the  destruction  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  it  is  not  they  only,  but 
the  treason,  rebellion,  extortion,  and  wilful  war  of  the  aforesaid 
earls  and  other  English  lord6,"  that  are  to  be  held  answerable 
for  all  this  ruin;  and,  in  counselling  the  king  as  to  the  means  to 
be  adopted  for  the  cure  of  these  evils,  they  say,  pointedly, 44  When 
your  grace  has  reformed  your  earls,  English  lords,  and  others 
your  subjects,  then  proceed  to  the  reformation  of  your  Irish 
rebels." 

At  tbe  time  of  the  framing  of  this  report,  Kildare's  son,  the 
young  lord  Thomas,  had  just  entered  on  his  office  of  vice- 
deputy;  and  a  strong  anxiety  is  expressed  by  the  writers,  that 
some  deputy  of  English  birth,  and  appointed  for  life,  or,  at  least, 
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Tor  a  term  of  years,  should  be  sent  to  Ireland  without  delay,  as 
(he  deputy  left  by  Kildare  is  "  taken  to  be  young  and  wilful,  and 
mostly,  to  this  time,  ordered  by  light  counsel." 

However  amiable  may  have  been  the  natural  qualities  of  this 
young  lord, — and  he  is  represented,  in  general,  as  brave,  open, 
aud  generous, — the  scenes  of  violence  among  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  the  examples  of  ambition,  family  pride, 
and  uncontrolled  selfwill,  which  his  own  ill-fated  race  supplied, 
formed  but  an  ominous  preparation  for  the  grave  duties  now  so 
rashly  assigned  to  him.  In  addition  to  the  perils  arising  from 
his  own  utter  inexperience,  he  was  surrounded  by  watchful 
enemies,  full  of  hatred  to  him  and  his  race ;  and  the  opportunity 
which  alone  they  wanted  for  the  indulgence  of  this  rancorous 
feeling,  their  ingenuity  was,  of  course,  not  slow  in  creating.  A 
report  was  spread  by  them  that  the  earl  of  Kildare  had  been  be- 
headed in  the  Tower,  and  that  lord  Thomas  and  all  his  uncles 
were  menaced  with  the  same  fate.*  Too  readily  trusting  to  this 
rumour,  the  young  lord,  at  the  head  of  a  guard  of  140  armed 
horsemen,  rode  through  the  city  of  Dublin  to  Dame's  Gate,  and, 
crossing  the  river,  proceeded  to  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  where  the 
council,  according  to  appointment,  waited  his  coming.  There, 
surrounded  by  armed  followers,  who  had  crowded  with  him  into 
.the  council  chamber,  the  vouih  solemnly  renounced  his  alle- 
giance  to  the  English  monarch,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  up  the 
sword  and  robes  of  state. 

In  vain  did  Cromer,  the  lord  chancellor,  who  had  been  indebted 
to  Kildare  for  his  promotion  to  that  dignity,  implore  of  him,  with 
tears,  to  revoke  his  purpose,  and  still  retain  the  sword  of  state. 
The  young  Geraldine  stood  unmoved ;  while,  just  at  that  mo- 
ment, there  burst  forth  from  the  midst  of  his  excited  followers, 
the  voice  of  an  Irish  bard,  or  rhymer,  chanting  the  praises  of 
the  "  silken  lord,"— for  so  lord  Thomas,  from  the  richness  of 
his  caparisons,  was  styled, — and  calling  passionately  upon  him 
to  revenge  his  father's  death.  From  that  moment,  all  further 
parley  was  at  an  end;  the  youth  cast  from  him  the  sword  of  state, 
aud,  rushing  forth  at  the  head  of  his  wild  followers,  entered 
upon  that  rash  and  ill-concerted  struggle,  which  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  himself  and  of  almost  the  whole  of  his  kindred.f 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  council  was  to  send  orders  to  the 
mayor  to  arrest  lord  Thomas ;  but,  as  the  city  had  been  lately 
much  depopulated  bya  plague  then  raging  in  town  and  country, 
the  public  authorities  feared  to  venture  upon  such  a  step;  and 

"  Stanihurst,  ap.  Ilulinshetl.  f  Sfanfliurst  ap.  llo!iut>hcd. 
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archbishop  Allen,  chief  baron  Finglas,  and  one  or  Iwo  other 
personages,  obnoxious  to  the  Geratdines,  retired  for  safely  to  the 
castle.  In  this  almost  defenceless  state  of  Dublin,  the  OTooles 
and  other  mountain  septs  of  Wicklow,  taking  advantage  of  the 
weakness  of  the  inhabitants,  overran  and  despoiled  the  rich  ter- 
ritory of  Fingal.  But  this  aggression  was  not  left  wholly  un- 
resisted ;  for,  on  seeing  the  granary  of  their  city  thus  insolently 
plundered,  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms 
sallied  out  to  intercept  the  prey.  Being  overpowered,  however, 
with  numbers,  they  were  driven  back,  and  many  of  their  small 
force  slain.* 

Though,  from  the  city,  thus  weakened  by  pestilence  and  the 
sword,  no  effective  effort  was  to  be  expected,  the  castle,  under 
the  command  of  its  constable,  sir  John  White,  gave  promise  of 
a  lengthened  resistance ;  and  as  the  possession  of  such  a  post  was 
an  object  of  importance  to  Fitz  Gerald,  he  announced  to  the  ci- 
tizens, now  panic-struck  with  their  late  defeat,  that  if  they  would 
permit  him  to  enter  the  town  and  lay  siege  to  the  castle,  both 
themselves  and  their  properties  should  be  left  uninjured.  This 
proposal  was  referred  by  the  citizens  to  the  constable,  who, 
after  some  conferences  with  them,  agreed  that,  in  consideration 
of  their  helpless  condition,  the  demand  should  be  complied 
with;  only  stipulating  that  he  should  first  be  supplied  with  men 
and  provisions  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  stand  a  siege. f 

It  may  well  be  conceived  that,  by  all  those  personages  who 
had  taken  refuge,  together  with  the  archbishop,  in  the  castle, 
the  prospect  of  a  siege  which  might  end  in  delivering  them  up  to 
the  rebels  was  viewed  with  horror  and  dismav;  and  Allen,!  who, 
more  than  any,  had  reason  to  dread  the  hate  of  the  Geraldines, 
having  resolved  to  make  his  escape  to  England,  embarked  at 
night  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  then  lying  near  Dame's  Gale. 
But,  whether  through  accident  or  design,  the  ship  was  stranded 
near  Clontarf,  and  the  nnforlunate  archbishop,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels  at  a  small  village  called  Artane,  whither  be 
had  fled  for  shelter,  was  there  in  the  most  brutal  manner  put 
to  death;— lord  Thomas  himself  standing  by,  during  the  mur- 
der, and  in  so  far  authorising  the  base  and  cold-blooded  crime. 
There  were  likewise  present,  it  appears,  his  two  uncles,  sir 
John  and  Oliver  Fitz  Gerald. 

Leaving  a  part  of  his  force  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle,  the 
young  lord  hastened  with  the  main  body  of  his  numerous  fol- 

*  Stanihunt  +  Ibiil. 

t  T!ii«  prdnte  wa*  the  compiler  of  that  vtorrahle  volume,  the  Black  Boot  •/ 
Christ-Church,  and  also  of  thr Reptrtorimm  J  We,  which  U  likcwii*  ■till  rtiau. 
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lowers  to  invade  the  country  of  the  earl  of  Ossory.  But  this 
active  and  watchful  officer  bad  already,  in  anticipation  of  his 
movement,  occupied,  with  a  large  force  suddenly  raised,  the 
counties  of  Catherlough  and  Kildare;  and  the  taking  by  storm, 
after  a  siege  of  five  days,  an  old  manor-house  on  the  Slaney, 
belonging  to  the  Ormond  family,  was  the  sole  result  of  this  first 
trial  of  the  young  Geraldine's  strength.  With  tbe  hope  of 
prevailing  upon  Ossory  to  join  his  standard,  he  despatched 
messengers  to  that  powerful  lord,  offering  to  divide  with  him 
equally  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  if  he  would  withdraw  his  al- 
legiance from  the  king.  To  this  proposition  Ossory  answered, 
that,  "  even  were  his  country  all  laid  waste,  his  castles  won  or 
prostrate,  and  himself  an  exile,  he  would  yet  to  the  last  per- 
severe in  duty  to  his  king/* 

A  material  change  had  meanwhile  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Dublin.  Owing  to  an  alleged  infraction  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  force  admitted  to  lay  siege  to  the  castle,  that  per- 
mission was  suddenly  withdrawn  by  the  citizens ;  their  gates 
were  immediately  closed  upon  the  rebels,  and  almost  all  found 
within  the  walls  were  arrested  as  traitors.f 

When  the  news  of  this  unprosperous  turn  of  affairs  reached 
lord  Thomas,  he  was  abont  to  proceed,  assisted  by  the  forces  of 
O'Connor,  O'Moore,  and  other  chiefs,  to  invade  the  county  of 
Kilkenny;  while  the  earl  of  Desmond,  with  similar  hostile 
views,  was  threatening  an  irruption  into  Tipperary.  When 
lord  Thomas,  therefore,  anxious  to  recover  the  ground  he  had 
lost  in  Dublin,  and,  above  all,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  ord- 
nance of  the  castle,}  proposed  a  truce  for  a  short  lime,  to  Os- 
sory, that  lord,  whose  immediate  object  was  to  oppose  his  entire 
force  to  the  inroad  of  Desmond,  readily  assented  to  the  arrange- 
ment. This  point  having  been  gained,  Fitz  Gerald  directed 
his  march  to  Dublin.  But  so  fully  prepared  did  he  find  the  in- 
habitants for  resistance, — their  spirits  having  been  cheered  by 
an  encouraging  message  from  the  king, — that  both  in  an  as- 
sault made  by  him  on  the  castle  from  Ship  Street,  and  also  an 
attempt  to  enter  the  city  by  Newgale,  he  was  entirely  foiled  by 
the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  townsmen. 

Among  his  army  were  a  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  Pale, 
on  whom,  as  compulsory  followers  of  his  standard,  the  citizens 

•  Ossory  to  W.  Cowley,  S.  P.  XCIII.  f  Stanihurst. 

%  M  The  rebel!  hath  in  effecte  consumed  all  hi*  shuot;  and  except  he  wynneth 
the  castell  of  Dublin,  he  is  destitute  of  fthoote,  which  is  a  grct  rtimfortc  nod  ad- 
vantage for  the  kinge'i  arm)."— J.  Alen  to  CrummJl,  S.  P.  LXXY1I. 
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counted  as  secretly  friends  to  their  cause.  In  this  cheering 
hope  they  were  further  conGrmed,  on  finding  that  the  arrows 
shot  over  the  walls  were  most  of  them  without  heads,  and  that 
some  even  conveyed  letters  giving  information  of  the  besiegers' 
designs.  These  encouraging  circumstances  led  them  to  resolve 
upon  a  sally;  and,  having  given  out  from  the  walls  that  new 
succours  had  arrived  from  England,  they  rushed  forth,  through 
(ire  and  flame,  on  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  who,  judging  from 
this  boldness  that  the  rumoured  reinforcements  had  actually  ar- 
rived, immediately  fled,  leaving  one  hundred  of  their  galloglasses 
slain,  and  most  of  their  cannon  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens.  Fitz 
Gerald  himself  lay  hid  all  night  at  the  Friary  in  Francis  Street,* 
and  from  thence  escaped,  at  break  of  day,  to  his  camp. 

In  addition  to  this  serious  check,  he  also  learned  that  the  earl 
of  Ossory  was  overrunning,  with  a  large  force,  the  counties  of 
Catherlough  and  Kildare,  and  forcibly  dislodging  from  their 
lands  aod  homes  the  adherents  of  the  Geraldines  in  that  quarter. 
He  was  therefore  readily  disposed  to  enter  into  a  truce  with  the 
citizens,  and  the  following  were  the  terms  proposed  by  him  :— 
1 .  That  they  should  release  such  of  his  men  as  they  had  taken 
prisoners.  2.  That  the  city  should  pay  him  1000/.  in  money, 
and  500/.  in  wares.  3.  That  they  should  furnish  him  with 
ammunition  and  artillery.  4.  That  they  should  procure  the 
king's  pardon  both  for  him  and  his  followers,  and  moreover 
obtain  for  him  the  deputation  of  the  government  of  Ireland  for 
lifcf 

To  the  first  of  these  propositions — which,  considering  the 
defeat  the  noble  negotiator  had  just  sustained,  was  not  a  little 
unconscionable — the  citizens  answered,  that,  if  he  would  restore 
to  them  their  children,  they  would  most  readily  give  him  back 
his  men.  This  natural  retort  had  reference  to  an  outrage 
committed  by  Fitz  Gerald,  in  his  late  march  upon  Dublio, 
when,  meeting  on  his  way,  as  he  approached  the  town,  a  number 
of  children  belonging  to  the  better  class  of  citizens,  who  had 
been  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  plague,  into  the  country, 
he  took  them  all  prisoners,  and,  as  appears  from  this  answer, 
si  ill  continued  to  keep  them  confined. 

To  the  second  and  third  articles  it  was  significantly  answered, 
that,  so  impoverished  were  they  by  his  rebellions,  they  could 
spare  neither  money  nor  wares;  and  that  if  he  purposed,  as  he 
said,  to  return  to  his  allegiance,  he  would  have  no  need  ofam- 

•  Sfi.niluirst.  Harris.  Hi*l.  of  Dublin  f  Stooihurst. 
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munition  or  artillery.  They  also  added,  that,  instead  of  artil- 
lery to  be  employed  against  his  prince,  he  ought  rather  to  have 
asked  for  parchment  whereon  to  ingross  his  own  pardon/ 

Such  is  the  account,  as  transmitted  from  historian  to  his- 
torian, of  the  leading  particulars  of  this  memorable  siege,  as 
well  as  of  the  parley  that  followed ; — the  latter  terminating,  we 
are  told,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  citizens  by  lord 
Thomas.  There  are  good  grounds,  however,  for  distrusting 
most  of  these  generally  received  details;  and  all  we  can  learn 
from  official  records  is,  that  the  armistice  was  to  last  for  six 
days ;  that  the  citizens,  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  obtain 
for  Fitz  Gerald  the  king's  pardon,  and  the  office  of  deputy  for 
his  life,  were,  on  a  certain  day,  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  city; 
and  that  three  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  body  should  be 
given  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  this  agreement.^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
in  its  most  vengeful  and  tremendous  form,  was  issued  against 
lord  Thomas,  and  his  uncles  John  and  Oliver,  for  the  cruel 
murder  of  Allen,  archbishop  of  Dublin.}:  A  copy  of  this  tre- 
mendous curse  was  transmitted,  we  are  told,  to  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  for  the  cruel  purpose  of  being  shown  to  Kildare, 
who  was  then  confined  there  a  prisoner.  But  the  wretched  earl 
was  probably  spared  the  infliction  of  this  pang;  as  it  appears 
that,  on  receiving  the  first  intelligence  of  his  son's  rebellion,  he 
was  so  struck  to  the  heart  with  the  news,  being  already  afflicted 
with  palsy,  that  his  death  followed  soon  after. 

The  new  lord  deputy,  sir  William  Skeffitigton,  who  landed 
at  Dublin  soon  after  the  truce  concluded  with  lord  Thomas,  was 
in  so  infirm  a  state  of  health  on  his  arrival,  as  to  be  unable,  for 
some  time,  to  take  the  field ;  and  not  only  himself,  but  almost 
the  whole  of  his  army  and  officers,  lay,  for  a  considerable  time, 
shut  up  and  inactive,  within  the  walls  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda.g 
Meanwhile,  there  raged  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  a  con- 
fused medley  of  petty  warfare,  in  which,  from  the  consanguinity 
of  the  Geraldine  families  with  both  of  the  rival  races,  the  rebel 
camp  was  filled  with  a  motley  array  of  English  and  Irish;  while, 

•  Stanihurst.  f  State  P«P"».  LXXVIII. 

%  State  Papers,  LXXXt.  The  following  extract  will  gite  some  notion  of  the 
awful  violence  of  this  curse  : — **  We  invocate,  and  call  in  vengeance  against  the 
■aid  Thomas,  and  every  of  the  persons  aforesaid,  the  celestial  place  of  heaven,  with 
all  the  multitude  of  the  angels,  that  they  be  accursed  before  them,  and  in  their  sight, 
as  spirits  condemned  ;  and  the  devil  to  stand  aud  be,  in  all  their  doings,  on  their  right 
hand ;  and  all  their  acts  to  he  sinful,  aud  not  acceptable  before  God,  .  .  .  that  God 
Almighty  may  rain  upon  them  the  flames  of  fire  and  sulphur  to  their  eternal  ven- 
Kcance  ;  and  that  they  may  clothe  themselves  with  the  maledictions  and  hijpS  eune, 
aTthey  daily  clothe  themselves  with  their  garments." 

§  J.  Alen  to  Crtinwell,  S.  P.  LXXXII. 
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oo  (lie  royal  side,  the  greater  number  of  (he  northern  chieftains 
had  ranged  themselves  under  the  flag  of  loyalty  and  the  English. 

Presuming  upon  Skeffington's  inactivity,  the  "  traitor,"  as  Fitz 
Gerald  was  commonly  styled,  accompanied  by  a  force  of  not 
more  than  100  horsemen  and  about  300  kerns  and  gallo- 
glasses,  traversed  daringly  the  .territories  of  the  Pale, — now 
presenting  himself  before  Trim,  from  whence,  having  burned 
down  a  great  part  of  the  town,  he  carried  away  numbers  of 
cattle;  now  laying  siege  to  Dumboyne,  within  but  a  few  miles 
of  Dublin,  and,  after  a  defence  prolonged  for  some  days  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  in  vain  applied  to  head-quarters  for  suc- 
cour, entirely  burning  and  destroying  the  town.  This  outrage, 
committed  within  a  few  miles  of  the  seat  of  government,  the  lord 
deputy  suffered  to  pass  without  any  punishment,  and  even  en- 
tered into  a  truce  with  the  young  rebel, — "which,  as  me- 
scemeth,"  adds  a  contemporary  writer,  "was  nothing  ho- 
norable." 

Small  and  precarious  as  were  bis  resources,  Fitz  Gerald's 
cause  now  assumed  an  appearance  of  success,  which,  though 
dependent  for  its  chance  of  continuance  on  the  mere  pleasure  of 
the  government,  was  sufficiently  specious  to  deceive  himself  and 
all  the  more  sanguine  of  his  followers.  Presuming  on  this  con- 
fident feeling,  he  declared  openly  his  intention  to  burn  down 
Trim,  Athboy,  the  Howan,  Naas,  and  other  corporate  towns, 
lest  the  English  should  plant  garrisons  or  establish  store-houses 
for  provisions  in  those  places.  With  the  same  view,  and  by 
the  advice  of  his  chief  ally,  O'Moore,  he  threatened  to  raze  to 
the  ground  his  own  garrisons  in  Kildare,  lest,  as  he  said, 
"Englishmen  should  havfe  any  profit  of  them."* 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  course  of  this  reign,  an  earl  of 
Desmond  applying  for  aid  to  foreign  powers;!  aud  now, again, 
in  lord  Thomas  Fitz  Gerald,  we  find  another  heir  of  a  great 
Anglo-Irish  family  turning  his  eyes  to  foreign  shores  with  a  like 
hostile  feeling  towards  England.  He  had  already,  with  this 
view,  appointed  theofficial  of  Meath,  who  was  one  ol  the  divines 

•  J.  Alwi  to  Crumwell,  8.  P.  LXXXII. 

j"  Earl  James,  Ihe  eleventh  earl,  who  twice  engaged  in  a  treaty  with  foriii* 
powers  against  Henry  VIII.,  in  1523  with  the  king  of  France,  and  in  1638  with  toe 
emperor.  His  onclc  Thomas,  the  twelfth  earl,  who  succeeded  him,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  in  the  «ear  1529,  was  slrongly  suspected  of  also  holding  a  treasonous 
intercourse  with  the  emperor.  M  This  instant  day says  the  writer  of  a  letter  among 
th*  Slate  Papers,  "report  is  made  hy  the  viker  of  Dongarvan,  that  themprour  hath 
sent  certain  lelters  unto  tlierle  of  Desmound,  by  the  same  chnpleyn  or  embassadotir, 
that  was  sent  unto  James,  the  late  erle ;  and  the  common  bruyl  is  that  his  practice  is 
lo  wyn  the  Ocraltynes  and  the  Brccncs,  and  thnt  themprour  tntendeth  shortly  tu 
s^nd  an  army  to  invade  the  f  iters  aud  town**  b»  the  M«  coostea  of  this  laad.^ 
\\  iso  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  JAXIV. 
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that  formed  his  council,  to  embark  at  Sligo,  in  a  Spanish  ship, 
for  Spain,  and  thence  proceed  to  Rome;  taking  along  with  him 
a  number  of  old  muniments  and  precedents,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  the  English  king  held  Ireland  of  the  see  of  Rome. 
He  was  also  instructed  to  request  of  the  emperor  and  the  bishop 
of  Rome  to  assist  lord  Thomas  in  defence  of  the  faith  against  the 
king  of  England;  in  return  for  winch  he  would  solemnly 
pledge  himself  to  hold  of  those  powers  the  realm  of  Ireland, 
and  to  pay  tribute  for  it  yearly.* 

While  the  hopes  of  Fitz  Gerald's  adherents  were  kept  alive 
by  this  prospect  of  foreign  aid,  his  own  garrisons  at  Maynoolh, 
Portlester,  Rathangan,  Lea,  and  other  places,  afforded  him  the 
means,  if  properly  managed,  of  maintaining  his  ground  till  such 
aid  from  abroad  should  arrive;  and  all  his  substance,  wealth, 
and  most  of  his  ordnance,  had  been  removed  by  him  into  the 
castle  of  Lea.  He  counted  but  few  of  the  great  chiefs  among 
his  supporters;  and  even  of  these  there  were  some  now  threa- 
tening to  withdraw  their  aid,  while  all  the  chief  Irish  lords  of 
the  north,  with  the  exception  only  of  O'Neill,  had  written  letters 
to  the  lord  deputy,  proffering  their  allegiance.-)*  Even  that 
restless  sept,  the  OTooles  of  Wicklow,  who,  according  to  some 
accounts,  had  fought  against  the  citizens  during  the  late  siege  of 
Dublin,  were  now  ranged  on  the  royal  side.  Among  those,  too, 
really  opposed  to  lord  Thomas,  were  a  great  number  that  had 
not  yet  openly  declared  themselves,  through  a  fear  that  his  re- 
bellion would  be  ultimately  pardoned,  as  had  been  those  of  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  others  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  all  who 
had  opposed  him  would  be  left  helplessly  exposed  to  his  ven- 
geancc4 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  sir  William  Skeffington,  a.  d. 
who  was  now  sufficiently  recovered  in  health  to  take  the  field  1635 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Maynooth, 
which  Fitz  Gerald  had  just  put  into  a  state  of  defence.  So 
strongly,  indeed,  had  he  fortified  it,  both  with  men  and  ord- 
nance, that,  if  we  may  credit  sir  William's  boastful  account 
of  the  siege,  nothing  equal  to  it  in  strength  had  been  seen  in 
Ireland  since  the  English  first  held  dominion  in  the  land.§ 

♦  J.  Alcn  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  LXXXII. 

•f  w  Meny  U  tters  have  bene  «eut  from  the  Irisshe  men  to  my  lord  deputie  of  ther 
pood  royndes  towerd  the  kyngr's  grace ;  notwithstanding  the  border m,  as  Orooer, 
Oraillie,  and  oilier,  have  nui«:h  robbed  the  countrie  seth  oure  lauding.  There  is 
not  oou  of  them  but  that  will  take  his  advantage,  when  he  secth  his  time,  albeit 
now  thoy  withdrawn  them  sclffes  from  the  traytor."—  Bra bu con  to  Cromwell,  S.  P. 
LXXXIil 

%i.  Alcn  to  Crumwell,  8.  P.;LXXXII. 

§  The  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  of  Ireland  to  Henry  VIII.,  S.  P.  LXXXVlI. 
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In  the  full  hope  that  this  powerful  castle  would,  if  attacked, 
be  able  to  hold  out  until  his  return,  lord  Thomas  had  hastened 
to  inspect  the  state  of  his  five  other  strongholds,  Rathangan, 
Catberlough,  Portlesler,  Lea,  and  Athy;  and  then  proceeded, 
with  the  view  of  collecting  fresh  partisans,  into  Connaught. 
He  had  been  led,  however,  to  count  too  confidently,  as  well  upon 
the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Maynooth,  as  on  the  continued 
delay  and  inaction  of  the  lord  deputy,  who  now  conscious  that 
loss  of  character,  as  well  as  of  lime,  was  to  be  retrieved  by  him, 
left  Dublin  on  the  1 3th  of  March,  and  on  the  following  day  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Maynooth.* 

After  repealed  attacks,  day  and  night,  during  the  space  of 
nine  days,  a  breach  was  at  last  opened  into  the  base-court  of  the 
castle,  through  which,  on  the  following  day,  after  a  grand  as- 
sault, the  besiegers  entered,  slaying  about  sixty  of  the  ward  of 
the  castle,  and  losing  but  a  yeoman  of  the  king's  guard,  to- 
gether with  six  others  killed  in  the  assault. f  This  important 
position  having  been  thus  gained,  the  castle  itself,  after  a  short 
resistance,  surrendered;  there  being  then  within  its  walls  the 
dean  of  Kildare,  the  captain  of  the  garrison,  Christopher  Paris, 
together  with  Donagh  O'Dogao,  master  of  the  ordnance,  sir 
Simon  Walsh,  priest,  and  Nicholas  Wafer,  one  of  those  ser- 
vants of  the  earl  of  Kildare  who  waylaid  and  murdered  arch- 
bishop Alen.  These,  with  some  archers  and  gunners,  amounting 
to  the  number  of  about  thirty-seven,  were  all  taken  prisoners, 
and  their  lives  spared  until  the  lord  deputy  and  his  council  should 
have  inquired  into  and  pronounced  judgment  upon  their  of- 
fences.^: 

On  the  Thursday  foil  owing,  the  prisoners  were  examined, 
and  their  several  depositions  taken ;  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  being  arraigned  before  the  provost  marshal  and  the 
captains,  they  were,  on  their  own  confession,  condemned  to  die. 
Twenty-five  of  their  number  were  beheaded  in  front  of  the 
castle,  while  one  was  hanged ;  and  the  heads  of  all  the  chief 
persons  were  immediately  placed  on  the  castle  turrets.  Among 
other  intelligence  obtained  from  the  prisoners,  it  was  deposed 
by  a  priest,  not  uaraed,  in  whom  Fitz  Gerald  placed  much  con- 

*  *  Maynooth  was  accounted,"  says  Ixxlge,  ttfor  the  abundance  of  its  furoi- 
ture.  one  of  the  richest  houses  under  the  crown  of  England." 
.  T  »y  all  our  historians,  the  surrender  of  Maynooth  to  sir  William  Skeffingtoa 
is  attributed  to  the  treachery  of  the  gOTernor  of  the  castle,  Christopher  Pans. 
But  neither  for  this  charge,  nor  for  any  of  the  anecdotes  grafted  upon  it,  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  foundation  in  our  official  record*.  Of  this,  indeed,  as  well  as 
of  many  other  such  tales  foisted  into  our  history,  the  source  may  obviouily  bt 
traced  to  the  dull  inventions  of  Stanihurst. 

t  Mate  Papers.  LXXXVll. 
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fidence,  that  the  emperor  bad  promised  to  seod  him  10,000  men 
by  the  Grst  day  of  May,  and  that  the  Scottish  monarch  bad  also 
engaged  to  furnish  the  rebels  with  aid/ 

In  the  mean  time,  lord  Thomas,  having,  with  the  help  of  his 
relative,  O'Connor,  succeeded  in  collecting  a  considerable  army 
in  Connaughl,  was  hastening  with  his  force  to  the  relief  of  May- 
nootb,  when  the  gloomy  news  of  the  fate  of  that  garrison 
reached  him,  and,  spreading  rapidly  from  thence  to  his  par- 
tisans, throughout  the  kingdom,  struck  such  a  damp  at  once 
into  the  spirit  of  his  cause,  as  it  never  after  entirely  recovered. 
The  large  tumultuary  force  he  had  collected  now  daily  dwindled 
away ;  till,  at  length,  when  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge  in 
O'Brian's  country,  a  small  train  of  gentlemen,  yeomen,  and 
priests,  to  the  number  of  about  sixteen,  formed  the  whole  of 
his  escort.  His  first  intention  had  been  to  sail  from  thence  to 
Spain,  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  emperor.  But  this  plan 
he  afterwards  abandoned ;  and,  sending  as  his  envoys  to  the 
imperial  court  sir  James  de  la  Hyde  and  a  priest  named 
%  Walsh,  resolved  to  await  the  chance  of  events;  his  hope  being 
that  he  should  find  himself  able,  with  the  aid  of  foreign  or 
Scottish  auxiliaries,  to  take  the  field  in  the  ensuing  midsummer; 
when,  by  a  combined  movement,  in  which  O'Connor,  O'Neill, 
and  Manus  O'Donnell  were  expected  to  join,  the  English  Pale 
was  to  be  invaded.f 

Of  all  these  schemes,  still  as  they  arose,  full  information  w,as 
conveyed  to  the  lord  deputy  and  council  by  Neill  Connelagh, 
MacGuire,  the  lord  O'Donnell,  Claneboy,  and  other  Ulster 
chiefs  enlisted  in  the  English  interests,  and  all  as  ready  to  assist 
in  quelling  their  rebellious  countrymen  in  the  field  as  they  had 
been  to  denounce  them  in  the  council.  On  this  occasion,  too, — 
as  on  all  others  where  active  and  honest  zeal  was  called  for, — 
the  loyal  services  of  the  earl  of  Ossory  and  bis  son,  the  lord 
treasurer,  were  promptly  and  effectively  forthcoming.  Already 
had  they  managed  to  detach  from  the  league  now  formed 
among  the  captains,  one  of  the  most  daring  and  active  of  their 
number,  O'Moore,  of  Ley ; — hoping  through  his  maans  to  bold 
in  check  some  of  the  less  friendly  of  the  chiefs,  and  more  espe- 
cially Fitz  Gerald's  ally  and  relative,  O'Connor. 

Among  the  measures  suggested  by  Ossory  to  the  government, 
it  was  strongly  recommended  by  him  that  there  should  be  a  re- 
sumption of  all  grants  of  the  king's  revenues  and  customs,  more 

•  State  Papers,  LXXXVH. 

f  Sktffiiftoii  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  S  P.  XC II. 
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particularly  of  those  to  privileged  places;  and  likewise  that  (he 
act  called,  in  general,  Poynings'  Law,  should,  during  the  par- 
liament about  to  assemble,  be  suspended/ 

Had  the  powers  of  the  state  been  now  wielded  with  even  a 
moderate  degree  of  vigour  and  skill,  the  young  Geraldine's 
rebellion,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  protract  its  struggle  for 
more  than  a  year,  might  have  been  crushed  in  a  few  weeks  after 
its  first  outbreak.  But,  besides  the  inaction  of  the  lord  deputy 
himself,  owing  to  his  continued  state  of  ill-health,  he  also  embar- 
rassed frequently,  by  his  interference,  the  measures  and  counsels 
of  those  who  acted  for  him ;  and,  had  we  no  other  clue  to  bis 
character  than  his  own  official  letters,  the  inflated  pomp  of  their 
tone,  compared  with  the  raeagreness  of  the  results  they  have  to 
communicate,  would  mark  sufficiently  the  order  of  minds  to 
which  he  belonged.-)- 

To  meet  the  dangers  that  menaced  the  kingdom,  there  had 
been,  at  an  early  period  of  his  depulyship,  a  general  call  for  the 
appointment  of  a  marshal  of  the  army;  and,  in  the  spring  of 
this  year,  sir  John  Saintclow  bad  been  appointed  to  that  office. 
He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  much  part  in  the 
warfare  that  followed ;  the  chief  services  in  which  were  per- 
formed by  the  earl  of  Ossory  and  his  son,  lord  James,  as  we  find 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  grant  made  to  them,  two  years  after, 
when  the  ancient  title  of  their  family,  Ormond,  was  restored. 

The  address  of  Ossory,  in  drawing  away  from  the  rebel 
standard  the  brave  and  powerful  chief,  O'Moore,  had  deprived 
the  Geraldines  of  their  best  prop  and  hope.  The  same  expe- 
riment was  tried  in  other  quarters,  and  with  no  less  success ; — 
the  prevalence  of  factions  among  the  Irish,  in  the  very  interior 
of  their  homes  and  families,  rendering  such  quick  changes  of 
party  frequent  and  familiar.  In  this  very  rebellion,  the  instances 
of  different  members  of  the  same  family  fighting  on  opposite 
sides,  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  Thus,  while  the  great 
O'Brian,  as  he  was  styled,  espoused  warmly  the  cause  of  lord 
Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  joinin^the  followers  of  the  earl  of  Os- 
sory, took  |fce  field  against  his  own  father  and  all  his  kindred. 
In  the  same  manner,  Cahir  O'Connor,  the  brother  of  the  chief 
who  adhered  longest  to  the  cause  of  Fitz  Gerald,  agreed  to  fight 
during  this  war,  on  the  side  of  the  English,  on  condition  that 

*  M  Wherfor  it  sht:l«!e  he  host,  in  my  mirde,  that  the  acte  that  rostraynclh  to  h<>!de 
parliament  without  <<rtvficat  ir.to  Kuirlamlf,  b«  put  iu  suspcoce  during  thi»  Parlia- 
ment "—Ossory  to  W.  Cowley,  S.  P.  XCill. 

f  M  The  deputie  followith  the  counsnil  of  suche  as  hare  nether  strength,  actnitif, 
practice,  or  jit  good  will  in  further  the  kingee  mort  n««es«ary  affaire*."— 0»*>ry 
f  \V.  Cowley,  S.  P.  XCl\l 
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lie  ihould  have,  "  at  (he  king's  wages,"  12  horsemen  and  1G0 
kern. * 

One  furlber  ins(ance  may  here  be  added,  as  well  of  the  in- 
veteracy of  private  dissension  among  the  people,  as  of  the  faial 
advantage  taken  of  it  by  their  rulers.  Some  movements  in 
Munster,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  having  shown  a  dispo- 
sition, on  the  part  of  the  MacCarthys  and  Geratdines,  to  take 
up  arms  in  favour  of  lord  Thomas,  the  earl  of  Ossory  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  this  gathering  revolt,  and  going  among  the  Ge- 
raldines, 44  sowed  such  strife  between  them,11  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, u  that  they  continued  long  after  full  of  war  and  debate, 
the  one  destroying  the  other."  + 

While  thus,  in  the  south  and  the  west,  internal  division  and 
treachery  were  busily  sapping  the  strength  of  Fitz  Gerald's 
friends,  all  the  great  captains  of  the  north,  with  but  one  or  two 
exceptions,  took  their  stand  iirmly  on  the  side'of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  lord  deputy,  in  announcing  to  the  king  his  in- 
tention speedily  to  march  into  O'Connor's  country,  mentions,  as 
the  chiefs  to  whose  services  he  looks  forward,  O'Donnell,  Mac- 
Guire,  Neiil  Connelagh,  O'Reilly,  Neill  Mor,  Hugh  Roe,  Mac- 
Mahon,  the  O'Hanlons,  and  several  others.:):  Such  being  the 
immense  superiority  on  the  side  of  the  government,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  young  "  traitor,"  with  his  few  and  pre- 
carious allies,  should  be  able  to  maintain  any  longer  the  struggle. 
It  was  only  by  the  connivance,  indeed,  of  some  of  those  opposed 
to  him,  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  continue  his  resistance,  or 
escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  In  the  course  of 
an  incursion,  under  the  lord  treasurer,  into  OfTaley,  in  which  he 
was  attended  by  the  leading  gentry  of  Kildare,  as  well  as  by 
O'Moore  of  Ley,  this  chief,  while  skirmishing  with  the  rebels, 
forbore  from,  killing  any  of  lord  Thomas's  troops,  and  aimed  at 
those  only  belonging  to  his  brother  chieftain  and  rival,  O'Connor. 
Many  of  the  rebels,  also,  on  being  made  prisoners,  met  in  the 
royal  ranks  with  sympathising  Geraldines,  by  whom  they  were 
assisted  to  escape ;  and  lord  Thomas  himself,  in  the  course  of 
these  skirmishes,  fell,  more  than  once,  into  the  hands  of  the  king's 
troops,  and  was  again  let  go  by  them.§ 

*  Aylmerand  Alen  to  Cromwell.  S.  P.  XCVHI. 

t  Osnory  to  W.  Cowley,  S.  P.  XCIII.  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  in  one  of  hia  letterf, 
speaks  even  more  bitterly  of  the  contentious  spirit  of  (bis  Anglo-Irish  sept:— 
a  A*  for  neues,?  he  says,  "we  have  none  worthie  writing  synes  the  date  of  our 
other  letter*;  but  the  ba*tarde  O  era]  dynes,  by  the  permission  of  God,  be  killing  one 
another."— Gray  and  Urnbaion  to  Cromwell.  S.  P.  CLXVIII. 

t  Skeffington  to  Henry  MIL,  S.P.  XCVII. 

§  Aylmer  aud  Alcn  to  Cromwell,  S.  P.  XCVII  I. 
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A  war  thus  collusively  carried  on  was  not  likely  very  soon  lo 
terminate.  But  a  far  more  prompt  and  decisive  policy  was  now 
about  to  be  adopted ;  and  tbe  arrival  in  Ireland  of  lord  Leonard 
Gray,  an  officer  of  high  military  character,  was  viewed  as  the 
prelude  to  his  succeeding  Skcffinglon  in  the  office  of  lord  deputy. 

However  little  there  may  have  been  of  actual  fighting  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  the  work  of  ravage  and  devastation, 
which  has  formed,  at  all  times,  a  main  branch  of  Irish  warfare, 
was  maintained,  by  both,  with  the  usual  ruinous  efficiency;  and 
a  paper,  drawn  up  after  a  short  absence  from  Ireland,  by  chief 
justice  Aylmer,and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  John  Alen,  expresses 
their  surprise  at  the  frightful  change  they  found  in  the  condition 
of  the  country;  no  less  than  six  of  the  eight  baronies  that  formed 
the  county  of  Kildare  having  been  burnt  and  depopulated,  while 
part  of  Meath  had  undergone  the  same  doom;  and,  but  for  the 
lord  treasurer*  who  lay  at  IS  a  as,  with  a  portion  of  the  army,  tbe 
remainder  of  Kildare  and  the  county  of  Dublin  would  have  been 
laid  waste  to  the  city  gates/  When,  together  with  all  ibis,  it  is 
taken  into  account  that  the  plague  was  then  raging  through  tbe 
country,  the  picture  of  the  misery  that  must  have  everywhere 
prevailed  is  rendered  complete. 

Among  other  ruins  that  marked  the  course  of  tbe  spirit  of 
havoc  then  abroad,  were  the  prostrate  walls  .of  the  noble  castle 
of  Powerscourt,  erected  by  the  late  earl  o(  Kildare.f 

No  time  was  lost,  on  the  arrival  of  lord  Leonard,  in  preparing 
a  force  for  the  invasion  of  Offaley,  in  which  district,  and  the 
continued  alliance  of  its  hardy  chief,  now  lay  Fitz  Gerald's  sole 
hope.  Provided  with  victuals  for  twenty-one  days,  the  army 
mustered,  as  bad  been  appointed,  at  Naas;  and  was  now  but 
waiting  for  the  lord  deputy  to  place  himself  at  its  head.  But  sir 
William  Skcffington  was  still  lying  ill  and  helpless,  at  Maynootb; 
where,  to  add  to  the  dreariness  of  his  position,  all  the  country 
around  the  castle  had  been  laid  desolate  to  the  very  gales.  Still 
unwilling  that  any  but  himself  should  enjoy  the  credit  of  lead- 
ing the  enterprise,  he  continued  to  procrastinate,  from  day  to 
day,  keeping  lord  Leonard's  force,  as  well  as  his  own,  con- 
suming idly  in  the  field  their  stock  of  provisions;  while  lord 
James  Butler  also,  at  the  head  of  120  horsemen  and  500  foot, 

•  Aylmer  and  Alen  lo  Crumwell,  S.  P.  XCVIII.  ,   ,  . 

t  u  The  Tholes  entered  by  tradyment  into  Powers  Courte,  oon  ol  the  fainst 
parrjsons  in  this  countrie  (the  buyldiug  whereof  cost  the  oolde  erle  of  Kildare  ana 
the  inhabitauatis  of  the  countie  of  Dublin  4  or  6,000  markis,  for  the  defence  of  the 
(•aid  Thooles  and  the  Birnes),  and  prostrated  the  same  down  to  the  groande.  - 

P-  xevni. 
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and  the  Irish  allies,  O'Moore  and  Cahir  O'Connor,  were  all,  in 
like  manner,  with  their  respective  forces,  kept  waiting  the  lord 
deputy's  recovery.* 

Among  other  important  projects,  delayed  or  frustrated  by  the 
same  cause,  are  mentioned  the  expedition  for  the  destruction  of 
O'Brian's  bridge, — an  object  considered  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance,— the  taking  of  the  town  of  Dungarvan,  and  the  sub- 
jection or  reformation  of  the  OBrians  and  Geraldines  of 
Munster.-[- 

Finding  himself,  at  length,  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
venture  on  the  expedition,  Skeftlngton  marched  his  army  to 
O Haley,  and  entered  the  borders  of  that  country;  whereupon, 
O'Connor,  to  whom  there  remained  now  no  other  alternative 
than  either  to  submit,  or  to  be  utterly  ruined,  came  in  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  lord  deputy.  Deprived  thus  of  his  only 
efficient  ally,  lord  Thomas  saw  that  all  further  struggle  was  hope- 
less. He  therefore,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Leonard,  which  shows 
of  what  weak  materials  such  firebrands  may  be  composed,  en- 
treated that  lord  to  be  his  intercessor  with  the  king,  and  to 
obtain  for  him  u  his  pardon,  his  life,  and  lands.":):  He  was  ac- 
cordingly admitted  to  a  parley,  and  confessing  humbly  his  heinous 
offences  towards  the  king,  gave  himself  up  into  the  hands  of  lord 
Leonard  and  the  council,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
royal  pleasure.  In  communicating  these  terms  to  the  king, 
the  council  added,  from  themselves,  an  humble  prayer,  that,  in 
consideration  of"  the  words  of  comfort  spoken  to  lord  Thomas, 
to  allure  him  to  yield  himself  up,"  the  royal  clemency  might  be 
extended  towards  him,  "  more  especially  as  regarded  his  life."$ 

In  the  month  of  August,  this  year,  the  ill-fated  young  lord 
was  sent  prisoner  to  England  ;  and  such  was  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  security  of  his  person,  that  lord  Leonard  Gray 
was  specially  appointed  to  conduct  him  to  England  and  deliver* 
him  safe  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  But,  however  welcome  to 
offended  majesty  was  such  a  victim,  the  hopes  of  mercy  held 
out  to  Fitz  Gerald  not  only  damped,  but  considerably  embar- 
rassed, the  royal  triumph.**  His  five  uncles,  too,  though  all 
obnoxious,  and  some  of  them  known  to  have  been  as  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  rebellion  as  himself,  were  still  left  at  large.  About 

•  A  P.  XCVIII.  t  0norJ  to  W.  Cowley,  A  P.  C 

i  Lord  Thomas  FiU  Gerald  to  Lord  Leonard  Gray,  5.  P.  CI. 

§  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  King  Henry  VI II.,  A  P.  (  III. 

*•  **  The  dojng  whcrot  (the  apprehension  of  Thomas  Fin  Gerald)  albeit  We  ae- 
eept  it  thankfully,  yet,  if  he  had  been  apprehended  after  such  sorte  as  was  con- 
Tenable  to  his  deservynges,  the  same  had  been  moche  more  thankfull  and  better 
to  our  contentacion."— King  Henry  VlIL  to  Skeffyngton,  A  P.  CVT. 
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the  beginning,  however,  of  the  following  year,  these  five  bre- 
thren surrendered  themselves  to  the  lord  Gray,  and  were  by 
him  sent  prisoners  to  England,  where,  together  with  their  ill- 
fated  nephew,  to  whom  hopes  of  pardon  had  been  so  delusively 
held  out,  they  were  all  executed  at  Tyburn. 

Notwithstanding  this  sweeping  vengeance  of  the  law,  (here 
were  still  left  in  Ireland  direct  representatives  of  the  house  of 
Kildare ;  for  the  late  earl's  second  wife,  lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  the 
daughter  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  had  borne  him  two  sons,  tbe 
eldest  of  whom,  Gerald,  was,  at  the  time  of  lord  Thomas's 
death,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  then  in 
O'Brian's  country,  under  the  care  of  James  de  la  Hyde:  while 

W    9  V  ' 

the  second  son,  Edward,  had  been  conveyed,  in  some  mysterious 
manner,  to  his  mother,  the  countess  of  Kildare,  then  at  Beau- 
manoir,  in  Leicestershire.*  As  Gerald,  tbe  elder  brother,  had 
been  declared  publicly  an  enemy,  those  interested  in  his  safety, 
whether  as  relatives  or  partisans,  had  him  removed  from  place 
to  place  as  security  and  secresy  required  ;  and,  after  remaining 
some  time  among  the  Geraldincs,  in  O'Brian's  country,  he  was 
from  thence  secretly  conveyed  to  his  aunt,  lady  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  late  chief  of  South  Munster,  MacCarthy  Reagh, 
and  then  residing  in  that  territory. 

The  destruction  of  O'Brian's  bridge,  an  object  considered, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  be  of  great  importance,  and  which  had  been 
more  than  once  unsuccessfully  attempted,  was  at  this  time  ef- 
fected by  a  force  under  the  joint  command  of  the  lord  deputy, 
the  earl  of  Ossory,  and  his  son,  lord  James  Butler.  The  con- 
sequence attached  by  the  higher  authorities  to  this  enterprise 
may  be  judged  not  only  from  the  rank  of  the  commanders  con- 
ducting it,  but  also  from  the  complaints  made  by  Butler,  in 
his  account  of  the  expedition,  that  neither  the  baron  of  Delyin 
*  nor  the  baron  of  Slane  was  present,  and  that  few  of  the  English 
Pale  had  lent  their  aid.  The  treachery  of  the  Irish,  however, 
to  each  other, — that  unfailing  resource  of  their  enemies,— 
stood  in  stead  of  more  honourable  means;  and  the  chiefs  son, 
Donough  O'Brian,  was  the  ready  traitor,  in  this  emergency, 
both  to  his  family's  and  his  country's  interests.-]*  The  posses- 
sion of  the  castle  of  Carrigogunnel — an  ancient  place  of  great 
strength,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick,  which  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  one  or  other  of  the  O'Brians  for  more  than  200 
years — was  the  prime  object  of  Donough's  ambition ;  and  lord 

•  Counter  of  Kildare  to  Crmmv.  ll.     P.  CXXXVI1.  , 
t  Daaough  O'Hriaa  had  marred  Iltlltn,  you..ge*l  daughter  of  Vien,  tarl  « 
Orraomd. 
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Leonard  Gray,  now  lord  deputy,  having  agreed  to  deliver  this 
castle  into  his  custody,  he,  in  return,  lent  his  aid  in  the  present 
aggression  on  his  father's  territory.  Pointing  out  a  by-road  to 
the  bridge,  entirely  unknown  before  to  the  English,  he  thus 
saved  them  the  delay  and  difficulty  of  carrying  their  ordnance 
across  the  river,  and  enabled  them  more  readily  to  bring  all 
their  force  to  the  attack.* 

This  bridge  was  protected,  at  each  end,  by  a  castle  of  "  hewn 
marble," — both  castles  built  in  the  water,  at  some  distance 
from  the  land,  and  both  well  defended  by  gunners,  galloglasses, 
and  horsemen.  The  lord  deputy  began  by  attacking  the  larger 
of  these  two  garrisons;  but  finding  that  his  ordnance  took  no 
effect,  he  caused  that  part  of  the  river  between  the  land  and 
the  castle  to  be  filled  up  with  fagots  or  fascines;  and  gaining 
thus  a  footing  for  his  scaling-ladders,  found  himself  enabled  to 
take  possession  of  both  the  castles  and  the  bridge,  and  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  gunners  in  the  assault.  The  whole  of  the 
structure  was  then  broken  down  and  destroyed ;  aod  of  such 
moment  to  the  peace  of  the  Pale  was  this  feat  considered,  that 
we  find  the  lord  deputy,  a  few  months  after,  referring  to  the 
destruction  of  O'Brian's  bridge,  as  a  service  worthy  of  being 
classed  along  with  that  other  great  act  of  his  administration, 
the  seizure  of  Filz  Gerald  and  his  five  uncles.-J- 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  February,  this  year,  a  ^£ 
rumour  had  reached  Ireland  that  Lord  Thomas  and  his  five 
kinsmen  were  about  to  return  thither  immediately!  So  often 
had  former  earls  of  Kildare  been  known  to  triumph  over  their 
enemies,  and  such  was  the  spell  the  Irish  connected  with  the 
name  of  Fitz  Gerald,  that  it  was  not  till  the  news  arrived  of  the 
frightful  executions  at  Tyburn,  which  took  place,  as  already  has 
been  mentioned,  on  the  3d  of  tins  month,  that  the  hope  was 
surrendered  by  them,  of  seeing  their  favourites  return  safe  and 
triumphant,  It  must  have  aggravated,  too,  the  bitterness  of 
their  feeling,  did  they  know  that  the  ill-fated  young  lord  himself 
was  not  allowed,  during  his  confinement,  the  commonest  neces- 
saries of  life;  but,  "  bare-footed  and  bare-legged,"  as  a  me- 
lancholy letter  of  his  own  describes  his  condition,  was  indebted 
to  the  charity  of  b'w  fellow-prisoners  for  the  few  tattered  gar- 
ments that  covered  him4 

*  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  Crumwell,  8.  P.  CLXI. 

■fr  I  fiave  seen  men,  for  less  itilerprises  than  the  apprehension  of  Thomas 
Fitrgeralde,  and,  afterwards,  the  taking  of  all  his  five  uncles  and  the  braking  of 
O'Brenc's  bridge,  highly  advanced."— Gray  to  Cromwell,  8.  P. 

t  "I  never  had  eny  mony,  sins  I  cam  intopryson,  but  a  nohull,  nor  I  have  had 
ncihyr  hoiya,  dublat,  aor  ahoys,  nor  shyrt,  but  on  ;  nor  «uy  othyr  garment,  hot  a 
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One  of  the  principal  events  of  this  year  was  the  expedition, 
'  or  "  hosting,"  of  the  lord  deputy  into  Offaley,  and  his  expulsion 
from  thence  of  Brian  O'Connor.  This  powerful  chief,  though 
one  of  the  most  active  of  Filz  Gerald's  supporters,  had,  on  his 
submission  at  the  close  of  the  rebellion,  been  suffered  to  remain 
in  possession  of  his  territory.  As  he  still,  however,  according  to 
English  authorities,  continued  to  violate  every  pledge  of  peace 
he  had  given,  the  lord  deputy  prepared  to  invade  his  country. 
Attended  by  the  barons  of  Delvin  and  Slane,  and  the  lord  Kil- 
leen,  who  had  all  joined  him  with  their  respective  forces  at 
Hath  were,  he  marched  from  thence  through  the  territories  of 
O'Mulmoy,  O'Mulloghlin,  and  MacGeoghegan,  compelling  these 
captains  to  abandon  the  cause  of  O'Connor,  and  even  to  join 
with  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  against  him.  Entering  on  the 
borders  of  Offaley,  thev  took  by  storm  the  castle  of  Brakland, 
and  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  brother,  Caliir 
O'Connor,  who,  following  the  unnatural  example  of  Donough 
O'Brian  and  others,  had  leagued  himself  with  his  family's 
enemies.* 

From  thence,  under  the  guidance  of  lord  Delvin,  they  pene- 
trated into  a  part  of  O'Connor's  country,  where,  as  the  council 
state  in  their  despatch,  "  no  English  host  had  ever  been  known 
to  enter."f  Here,  laying  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dengen,  which 
the  chief  himself  had  erected  in  the  middle  of  a  large  bog,  tbey, 
notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties  of  Cahir  O'Connor,  de- 
molished the  castle  to  the  ground,  leaving  but  a  small  angle  of 
it  standing;— "  to  the  intent,"  as  the  lord  deputy  expresses  him- 
self, "that  the  Irish  might  see  to  what  purpose  the  keeping  of 
their  castles  served."^:  In  the  assault,  eighteen  of  the  defenders 
of  the  castle  were  slain,  and  their  heads  stuck  up  as  memorials 
of  the  event;  while  Cahir  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by 
having  the  government  of  that  territory  committed  to  his  care. 
With  the  view,  too,  of  securing  Offaley  to  the  crown,  it  was 
proposed  that  either  Cahir  should  be  elsewhere  provided  for, 
and  that  district  stocked  with  English  inhabitants,  or,  if  this  were 
thought  too  costly  an  experiment,  that  he  should  be  denizened, 
and  created  baron  of  Offaley,  to  hold  that  land  of  the  king's 
gift,  according  to  English  laws  and  inheritance.   This,  tbey 

syngyll  frjse  gowne,  for  a  voire  furrjd  wythe  bowge,  and  so  I  have  gone  wolward, 
and  barefote,  and  barelegyd,  divirse  times  (whan  ytt  hath  not  been  verj  wanne); 
and  so  I  shuld  have  don  styll,  and  now,  but  that  pore  prysoiiers,  of  Iher  geotjloe», 
haih  sumtyme  geven  me  old  hosyn,  and  shoys,  and  old  shy rtes."— Lord  lho»*» 
Fitz  Gerald  to  Rothc,  8.  P.  CLVHI. 
.  *  Gray  and  Brabaxon  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  CLXIX. 

+  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  CLXX. 

*  Gray  and  Brabaxon  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  CLXIX 
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suggested,  might  have  the  effect  of  rendering  him  a  good  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  reason  assigned  by  them  for  this  expectation  is, 
like  much  that  relates  to  Ireland,  at  once  amusing  and  me- 
lancholy. Should  he  consent  to  accept  of  these  favours,  he  must 
then,  they  think,  be  loyal,  in  bis  own  defence;  as  **  Irishmen 
would  so  hate  him  afterwards,  that  he  would  have  but  little 
comfort  of  them,  and  so  must  look  to  the  king's  subjects  for 
protection  against  them."* 

Events  proved,  however,  that  all  this  anxiety,  as  to  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  him,  had  been  most  thanklessly  thrown  away. 
Before  the  year  had  quite  expired,  Brian  O'Connor  was  again 
in  possession  of  Offaley,-f- — while  his  brother  Cahir,  notwith- 
standing his  compact  with  the  English,  again  declared  himself 
the  king's  enemy,  and  made  common  cause  with  Brian. f  As 
this  conduct  of  the  O'Connors  called  for  chastisement,  the  lord 
deputy  again  marched  into  their  country;  but  the  only  result, 
as  it  appears,  of  his  inroad,  was  the  destruction  of  a  large 
stock  of  corn  found  in  the  abbeys  of  Killeigh  and  Castle  Goshil, 
and  the  carrying  away  from  Killeigh  of  "  a  pair  of  organs,"  to 
be  placed  in  the  college  of  Maynoolh,  together  with  glass  suf- 
ficient to  glaze  not  only  the  windows  of  the  church  of  that 
college,  but  most  of  the  windows  of  the  castle  of  Maynooth 
itself.§ 

For  some  months  after  this  fruitless  expedition,  O'Connor 
betaking  himself  to  his  bogs  and  woods,  continued  to  baffle  all 
the  attempts  made  by  the  deputy  to  obtain  possession  of  his 
person,  or  even  to  expel  him  from  that  territory.  At  length, 
driven  to  extremity,  the  hardy  chief  declared  himself  willing  to 
enter  into  articles  of  submission;  and  a  parley  was  held,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Pale,  between  him  and  lord  Leonard,  in  the 
cautious  forms  of  which,  as  concerted  previously  by  the  parties, 
we  perceive  how  strong  were  the  fears  of  treachery  felt  on 
both  sides ;  while,  in  the  privilege  allowed  to  the  chief  of 
holding  parley  with  vice-royally,  a  sort  of  recognition  is  implied 

•  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  CLXX. 

+  Sentleger,  &c.  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  CLXXXIX. — In  reference  to  this  success 
of  O'Connor,  the  following  severe  reproof  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Crumwell  to  the 
lord  deputy,  dated  from  Ontlauds: — MThe  expulsion  of  hjrm  (O'Connor)  was  taken 
very  well,  but  the  permyssion  of  hiro  to  have  suche  a  scope  to  worke  myschyff  at 
his  pleasure,  as  no  dought  he  must  nedes  be  reroayneing  in  dispayre  of  restitution, 
was  neythet  wysedoro,  nor  yet  good  presydent.  Redubbe  yt,  roy  lord,  in  the  juBto 
punishment  of  his  tru>  tour's  carkas,  and  lette  his  treason  be  a  warning  to  youe, 
and  to  all  that  shalle  have  to  doo  for  the  kinges  magestye  ther,  never  to  trust  tray  tout 
after,  but  to  use  thaym,  withoute  tracte,  after  their  demerytes."— S.  P.  CXCI.  , 

±  Brabaion  to  Crumwell,  S.  P  CXCIII. 

I  Cray  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  CXCIV. 
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of  that  princely  rank  to  which,  in  right  of  their  ancient  dynasties, 
the  Irish  chieftains  laid  claim. 

O'Connor  having  declared  that  he  "  would  in  nowise  come 
into  the  Pale  to  parle,"  it  was  agreed  that  the  interview  be- 
tween him  and  the  lord  deputy  should  take  place  near  a  ford 
called  Kenneford,  on  the  borders  of  Offaley.  There,  in  a  large 
open  field,  the  chief,  as  arranged  by  the  articles,  was  to  take  his 
station,  alone,  leaving  all  his  retinue  at  three  miles1  distance; 
while  the  lord  deputy,  with  a  certain  number  of  troops, — not 
less  than  350  horsemen,  kern,  and  gunners, — was  to  come 
over  the  ford  to  meet  him,  leaving  the  remainder  of  his  forces 
behind  till  the  close  of  the  conference.  During  the  parley, 
watch  was  to  be  kept  on  a  high  hill,  where  also  a  trumpeter 
and  four  horsemen  were  to  be  stationed;  and  this  trumpeter, 
on  pain  of  death,  was  to  sound  an  alarm  if  he  saw  any  danger. 
Such  were  the  forms  (and,  perhaps,  not  peculiar  to  this  oc-> 
casion)  in  which  O'Connor  made  his  submission,  entreating, 
at  the  same  time,  that,  through  the  intercession  of  the  lord 
deputy,  be  might  be  permitted  to  hold  Offaley  of  the  crown. 

Our  last  notice  of  the  young  lord  Gerald,  who  was  now  the 
hope  and  rallying  point  of  the  rebel  party,  left  him  in  Desmond 
under  the  care  of  his  aunt,  lady  Eleanor,  the  widow  of  the  late 
dynast  of  that  territory.  This  lady  was  now  about  to  be  mar- 
ried to  another  great  Irish  chieftain,  ODonnell;  f— being 
partly  moved,  it  was  thought,  to  this  step,  by  the  hope  of 
securing  a  friend  and  assertor  of  the  rights  of  her  outlawed 
A  p  nephew;  and  in  the  month  of  June,  this  year,  we  find  her,  ac- 
1638  companied  by  the  young  Gerald  and  her  own  son,  MacCarthy 
Hcagh,  passing  through  Thomond  on  her  way  to  O'DonnelPs 
country.  From  Galway  she  was  escorted  to  the  end  of  her 
journey  by  Ulick  de  Burgh, — the  same  who  was,  some  years 
after,  created  earl  of  Clanricarde. 

This  journey  through  so  great  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  from 
the  extreme  south  to  the  north,*  performed  thus  safely  by  a 
youth  whose  apprehension  was  of  such  importance  to  the  king's 
party,  showed  very  strongly  the  slate  of  popular  feeling;  while 
the  lord  deputy's  supposed  connivance  at  these  daring  move- 
ments of  the  Geraldines,  so  much  at  variance  with  his  public 

'  MTbe  Maner  and  Forme  of  the  Parliament  betweno  Lord  Leooarde  Gray,  the 
Kinge*  our  Soieraign  Lorde  Hys  Highucss  Deputie  of  Ireland?,  and  Bryan  Ocho- 
Bour."— StaU  Paper. 

t  MThe  late  erle  of  Kildare  hit  MMcr  i«  gon  to  be  married  to  Manus  O  Donnell, 
with  whom  in  gon  yong  Gcrrot,  Dtlahide*,  and  others ;  which  i  like  not.  I  »« 
iietcr  in  dispaire  in  In  land  till  now."— Brabaznn  lo  Ajlmer  and  A'ea,  S.  P.  CCX3C IV 
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declarations,  drew  down  those  suspicions  on  his  frith  and 
loyalty  which  led  ultimately  to  his  ruin.  When  arrived  at 
O'Donnell's  mansion,  the  party  were  met,  as  had  previously 
been  concerted,  by  the  youth's  near  relative,  O'Neill;  a  compact 
was  sworn  between  the  two  chiefs  to  support  the  rights  of  young 
Gerald,  and  envoys  were  sent  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Scottish 
monarch  in  their  cause.* 

Manus  O'Donnell,  now  the  husband  of  lady  Eleanor,  had 
lately  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  the  lordship  of 
Tyrconncl,  having  been  inaugurated,  according  to  a  custom 
of  high  antiquity,  upon  the  rock  near  Kilmacrenan  church. 
Though  bearing  an  hereditary  grudge  to  O'Neill,  he  had  now 
been  induced,  for  the  sake  of  young  Gerald,  to  act  in  concert 
with  that  chief;  and  a  like  sacrifice  of  private  feud  to  the  ge- 
neral interests  was  made  by  O'Connor  of  Connaugbt,  f  who, 
though  long  at  war  with  Manus  O'Donnell  for  the  possession 
of  the  castle  of  Sligo,  now  consented,  with  the  view  of  facili- 
tating the  general  league,  to  divide  equally  between  O'Donnell 
and  himself,  all  the  profits  of  this  castle,  as  well  as  the  rent 
likewise  of  Con  naught.  Among  other  arrangements  made  by 
them  for  Gerald's  safety  and  honour,  a  guard  of  twenty-four 
horsemen,  well  armed  and  apparelled,  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  him  at  his  pleasure.:): 

In  the  month  of  July,  this  year,  lord  Leonard  Gray  pro- 
ceeded on  a  military  progress  through  a  great  part  of  the  king- 
dom, receiving  the  submission  of  all  the  chiefs  through  whose 
countries  he  passed,  taking  the  sons  of  some  as  pledges  of  their 
good  faith,  and  seizing  and  destroying,  in  many  instances,  their 
castles  and  strongholds.  In  this  manner,  attended  by  the 
viscount  Gormanston,  and  other  lords  of  the  Pale,  he  traversed 
Offaley,  Ely  O'Carrol,  Ormond,  and  Arra,  and  from  thence, 
through  Thomond,  into  Galway.§  In  the  town  of  Galway  he 
remained  seven  days,  and,  during  that  time,  it  is  said,  sacri- 
legiously seized  and  confiscated  the  precious  ornaments  of  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Nicholas.  But  this  story,  though  so  long 
current,  has  no  pieteusions  whatever  to  truth. Some  self- 

*  Ormond  to  the  Council  of  Ireland,  S.  P.  CCXXXVIII. 

f  This  chief,  called  the  threat  O'Connor  of  Couuaught,  was  the  most  powerful 
of  the  five  chieftain*  of  that  name;  the  four  other*  being,  O'Connor  of  Offaley, 
O'Connor  Roo,  O'Connor  Don,  and  O'Connor  Core umroo.  —Sec  S.  P.  CCXLV. 

i  Ormond  to  the  Council  of  Ireland,  S.  P.  CCXXXVIII. 

§  Brabaxon.  &c  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  CCXt  JH. 

**  In  an  account  kept  by  sir  William  Brabazon,  vice-treasurer  at  this  time  in 
Ireland,  of  payment*  made  for  articles  confiscated,  we  find  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  rio  lpt  of  forty-five  shillings  from  lord  Leonard  as  the  price  of  some  ornaments 
confiscated  at  Oahvny.  On  this  very  slight  foundation  the  wlide  «tory,  it  is  probable, 
has  bceu  fabricated. 
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willed  acts  of  this  lord,  in  the  course  of  his  progress,  brought 
dowo  much  censure  upon  him,  from  his  fellow-commanders. 
But  the  crimes  alleged  against  him  were,  his  open  leaning  to  the 
Geraldines,  and,  still  worse,  his  favouring,  to  a  disloyal  extent, 
the  native  Irish  themselves.  Among  the  acts  by  which  be  gave 
most  offence  were  the  following: — Finding  Mac  William  invest- 
ed with  the  captainry  of  Clanricarde,  he  forcibly  deposed  him, 
and  set  up  in  his  place  Ulick  de  Burgh,  afterwards  earl  of 
Clanricarde; — a  mark  of  favour  which  could  not  fail  to  be  as- 
cribed to  partiality  towards  the  Geraldines,  of  whom  Ulick,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  a  most  active  partisan.  Another  act  that 
brought  upon  him  still  greater  odium,  was  his  selection  of  the 
chief  O'Connor,  who  had  been  so  lately  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  king's  government,  as  not  merely  his  guide,  but  bis 
close  and  confidential  adviser. 

All  the  chiefs  who  had  made  their  submission,  during  this 
hosting,  were  bound  to  the  observance  thereof  by  indentures  as 
well  as  by  oaths.  But  Ormond,  in  stating  this  fact,  adds,  that 
neither  from  them,  nor  any  other  of  all  the  "  Irishrie,"  did  he 
count  on  security  or  good  faith  for  a  moment  longer  than  the 
king's  forces  continued  among  them.* 

The  threatening  league  of  the  northern  chiefs  could  boast, 
with  its  other  supports,  the  sanction  of  a  noble  name,  but  too 
well  known  in  the  records  of  rebellion  during  this  and  former 
reigns,  lord  James  of  Desmond,  the  present  pretender  to  the 
earldom.  The  lord  of  that  title  who,  in  the  years  1523  and 
1 528,  entered  into  a  league  with  foreign  powers  for  the  inva-  , 
sion  of  Ireland,  having  died  without  male  issue,  there  arose  a 
contest  for  the  right  of  inheritance  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  family,  which  was  continued  by  their  respective  descendants; 
and  the  present  claimants  were  James  Filz  John,  whose  father 
had  usurped  and  bequeathed  to  him  both  title  and  possession, 
and  James  Fitz  Maurice,  regarded  generally  as  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  earldom.  The  father  of  the  present  possessor,  who  died 
in  the  year  1536,  had,  by  connecting  himself  with  the  O'Brians, 
caused  much  embarrassment  to  the  government.  It  was,  indeed, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  that  powerful  sept  that  he  had  been  enabled 
to  acquire  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  belong- 
ing to  the  earldom;  as  well  as  of  those  castles,  garrisons,  and 
lands,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  which  had  belonged  to  the  late 
earl  of  Kildare,  but  which,  by  the  attainder  of  that  lord,  had  ac- 
crued to  the  king. 

'  Orwood  to  Cro«well,:Af».  CCLXXXII. 
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Of  a  like  complexion  was  the  course  pursued  by  James  Fit* 
John,  the  present  possessor  of  the  title.  Still  allying  himself 
with  the  O'Brians*  and  other  "  rebels,"  for  objects  of  plunder 
and  aggression,  he  yet  continued  to  negotiate  with  the  heads  of 
the  government,  and  employed  all  the  weight  of  his  powerful 
position  to  prevail  upon  them  to  recognise  his  title.  He  also 
occasionally  even  lent  his  aid  to  the  king's  forces;  and,  during 
a  late  progress  of  the  lord  deputy,  had  joined  his  camp  at 
Owney,  "with  a  good  band  of  men."*  But  it  was  shown  in  that 
instance,  that  he  was  hardly  less  dangerous  as  a  confederate, 
than  as  an  enemy;  for,  on  some  dispute,  respecting  a  hostage, 
arising  between  him  and  the  deputy,  the  earl  of  Desmond  drew 
out  his  men  in  battle  array  against  the  king's  troops ;  and  it  was 
only  through  the  interference  of  sir  Thomas  Butler,  the  earl's 
intimate  friend,  that  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and 
return  quietly  to  his  own  territory.')-  For  much  of  this  head- 
strong conduct,  the  government  itself  was  in  a  manner  an- 
swerable, having,  on  a  previous  occasion,  yielded  to  him  with  a 
degree  of  submissiveness  which  could  not  fail  to  encourage 
further  presumption.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  negotiations 
with  the  lord  deputy,  respecting  the  terms  of  his  proffered 
submission,  the  commissioners  employed  to  conclude  the  treaty 
agreed  to  meet  for  that  purpose  at  Clonmell.  But  Desmond, 
insisting  on  the  strange  privilege  bestowed  upon  one  of  his  an- 
cestors, of  never  entering  into  any  walled  town,  refused  to  come 
to  Clonmell;  and  the  royal  commissioners,  forgetful  of  their 
own  and  their  sovereign's  dignity,  condescended  to  wait  upon 
him  in  his  camp.^: 

Meanwhile  the  contest  between  him  and  young  Fitz  Maurice 
for  the  right  of  inheritance  continued  to  be  maintained  by 
their  respective  parties;  while  tbe  government,  though  clearly 
of  opinion  that  justice  and  right  were  on  the  side  of  Fitz 
Maurice,  yet,  with  a  policy  far  more  prudent  than  either  just  or 
dignified,  forbore  from  pronouncing  any  decision  in  his  favour; 
deeming  it  prudent  to  defer  declaring  which  was  the  rightful 
heir  till  they  could  ascertain  which  was  the  more  likely  to  prove 
the  better  subject.  So  extensive,  however,  was  the  influence 
acquired  by  Desmond  in  Munster,  where  he  had  drawn  to  his 

*  Graj  to  Henry  VIII.,  8.  P.  CCXLIV. 

+  u  Confession  of  tbe  Vicounte  Gormanistowne,  oon  of  the  Kinges  most  honour- 
able Consaile,"  &c.  &c. 

%  M  And  ferther  we  advertise  yotir  good  lordship  that  we  have  parlcd  with  Jamea 
of  Desmond*  in  the  feldes,  withoute  the  town  of  Clonmell. Setitleger,  &c.  to 
Crumwcll,  8.  P.  CLXXX1X. 

Desmond,  on  his  submission  in  the  year  1541,  M  renounced  and  forsook  the  said 
privilege  and  exemption.*— S.  P.  CCCXXXlV.,«ofe. 

II.  23 
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side  all  the  moat  distinguished  Geraldines, — the  lord  of  Kerry, 
the  lord  Barry,  the  Knight  of  the  Valley,  and  the  White  Knight, 
— that  the  council  advised  the  expedient  of  sending  to  Ireland 
the  other  claimant,  young  Fitz  Maurice,  who  was  then  with  the 
king  in  England,  and  using  him  as  an  instrument  to  divide  the 
party,  and  reduce  the  influence  of  his  powerful  competitor. 

But  the  countenance  afforded  by  Desmond  to  the  young 
Gerald — already  strong  in  the  affections  and  sympathies  of  the 
Irish  people — was  the  wrong  most  resented  by  the  English 
party;  and  to  such  hypocritical  lengths  did  they  proceed,  in 
their  efforts  to  wean  him  from  this  youth's  cause,  that  in  articles 
delivered  to  him  by  the  royal  authority,  it  was  unblushingly 
stated  that  the  king,  in  his  proceedings  respecting  Gerald,  "bad 
never  intended  any  thing  towards  him  but  honour  and  wealth, 
and  to  have  kindly  cherished  him,  as  his  kinsman,  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  brother  Edward  was  cherished  by  his  mother, 
in  England."  The  articles  require,  therefore,  that  Desmond 
should  write  to  Gerald  Fitz  Gerald,  and  11  advise  him,  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  uncle,  the  lord  deputy,  had  done,  to  make 
his  submission  to  the  king."* 

The  movements,  indeed,  of  this  young  lord,  and  the  native 
chiefs  who  espoused  his  cause,  were  become  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  public  sollicitude  and  alarm.  J  A  strong  suspicion,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  arisen,  that  Gerald's  uncle,  the  present  lord 
deputy,  secretly  favoured  the  designs  of  those  by  whom  his 
nephew  was  abetted  and  harboured.  But  there  appear  no  valid 
grounds  for  this  suspicion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  satis- 
factory evidence  of  efforts  made  by  him  to  recover  this  boy  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  confederates,  occurs  more  than  once  in  his 
official  correspondence.  Thus,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
king,  we  find  him  reporting  that  he  had  concerted  measures 
with  William  Wise  $ — a  gentleman  of  Waterford,  then  high 
in  favour  at  court — for  the  apprehension  of  young  Gerald; 
and,  writing  at  a  later  period  to  Cromwell,  he  mentions  with 
earnestness  his  own  anxious  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  O'Neill 
to  deliver  the  youth  into  his  hands.  One  of  the  bitterest, 
indeed,  of  lord  Leonard's  enemies  §  has  left  on  record  reluctant 

•  According  to  (VSullivan,  the  Catholic  historian,  his  grandfather,  the  lord  of 
Wear  and  Bantry,  was  one  of  those  by  whom  young  Gerald  was  sheltered  during 
the  tune  of  his  concealment ;— «  &  Dermysio  Osullcvano,  aTO  meo,  Beame  Priocinc. 

jOm  of  the  suggestions  for  the  recovery  of  Gerald  was.  that  he  should  be  bought 
of  the  Irish  chiefs.  "It  «  good  »  gay  flrabaxon,  in  a  letter  to  Crumwell,  "that 
by  sum  maner  of  meanes,  this  boy  might  be  had,  thogh  he  shuld  be  bought  of 
sura  of  the  traytors  about  hym.  and  their  to  hare  their  pardons,  whoei  power, 
after  his  taking,  is  nothing."— S.  P.  CCLXX. 

i  Sra* to  I*"*  VIII»  &  p-  ccxxvm 

$  Thomas  AI««  to  Crumwell,  CCLVU. 
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testimony  of  the  pains  taken  by  him  to  remove  his  nephew  out 
of  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  northern  chiefs.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  a  year  or  two  after,  when  this  gallant  and  active 
public  officer  was  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  the  charge 
of  having  leagued  with  the  earl  of  Desmond,  O'Neif),  O'Don- 
nell,  and  others,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  favour  of  Gerald, 
formed  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  that  impeachment,  by  which 
be  was  so  cruelly,  and,  as  it  appears,  unjusllv,  brought  to  the 
block.* 

What  definite  purpose  the  confederates  proposed  to  them- 
selves in  this  new  league,  of  which  the  young  Gerald — or,  as 
he  was  now  styled,  the  earl  of  Kildare— formed  the  professed 
object,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  ascertained,  even 
among  themselves.  Their  application  for  aid  to  the  emperor, 
and  the  French  king,  implied  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  cast 
off  the  English  yoke ;  and  not  independence  only,  but  the  bright 
and  flattering  prospect  of  beholding  once  more  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  their  country  restored  and  triumphant,  appears  to 
have  floated  in  dazzling  dreams  before  their  eyes.  As  a  re- 
cord of  that  day  expresses  it,  "  O'Neill's  mind  is  to  be  king  of 
Ireland,  and  to  proclaim  himself  king  at  the  Hill  of  Tara." 
But  a  far  more  ready  and  feasible  object  of  the  confederacy,  was 
the  seizing  by  force  on  all  the  late  earl  of  Kildare's  lands,  now 
forfeit  to  the  crown,  and  upholding  Gerald,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  as  their  rightful  possessor. 

In  addition  to  all  these  various  grounds  of  dissension,  re- 
ligious differences,  which  have  formed  ever  since  one  of  the 
most  active  ingredients  of  Irish  strife,  had  begun,  at  this  time,  to 
influence  considerably  the  views  and  counsels  of  the  Geraldine 
party,  whose  leaders  had  hitherto  opposed  every  step  of  the 
new  faith ;  and  to  the  title  of  "  tyrant,"  which  tbey  had  long 
bestowed  upon  the  English  monarch,  now  added,  bitterly,  that 
of  "  heretic"!  With  the  Scottish  monarch,  James  V.,  who 
was  no  less  hostile  to  the  Lutheran  doctrines  than  themselves, 
they  were  evidently  in  constant  communication ;  and  the  bishop 

*  The  following  circumstance  mentioned.by  Staniburst,  who  had  met  and  coo- 
versed  with  Gerald,  (after  the  restoration  of  his  title,  would  tell  strongly  in  favour 
of  lord  Leonard,  on  this  point,  had  the  story  come  from  a  somewhat  more  trustworthy 
source  — u  As  touching  the  first  article  that  brought  him  most  of  all  out  of  concoipt 
with  the  king,  I  roooved  question  to  the  erle  of  Kildare,  whether  the  tenor  therof 
were  true  or  false  ?  His  lordship  thereto  answered,  bonafidt,  that  he  never  spake 
with  the  lord  Greie,  neuer  sent  messenger  to  him  nor  received  message  or  fetter 
from  him."— Stanihurst,  apud  Holinshcd,  S.  P.  CXCIV. 

"J"  M  The  cause  of  this  traieterous  conspirid  treason,  as  the  traic tours  doo  plcynly 
declare,  both  the  said  pretensid  erle  of  Desmond  and  O'Ncle,  and  O  Downyll,  is, 
that  the  king's  highness  is  an  hcretik  against  the  fcith.  bycause  he  obeyithjnot,  and 
bck-vith  not  the  bisshop  of  Homes  nsurfrid  prymary."— R.  Oowjey  to  Cromwell,  S, 
P.  CCLXXV. 
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O'Donnell,  and  others,  despatched  by  them  (o  Rome,  repaired 
previously  to  the  Scottish  court  for  further  instructions.*  There 
were  likewise  settled  at  this  time  in  Ulster  no  less  than  2000 
Scots,  whose  ancestors  had  fled  thither  for  refuge,  when  driven 
out  of  the  isles,  and  with  whom  James,  the  present  monarch, 
was  secretly  tampering,  to  secure  their  aid  in  his  plans  for  em- 
barrassing the  English  government  in  Ireland.  With  this  view, 
he  had  twice  sent  for  Alexander  Karrogh,  the  captain  of  the 
Ulster  Scots,  to  hold  personal  conference  with  him;  and  the 
mysterious  silence  preserved  by  this  chief,  with  respect  to  the 
object  of  his  two  visits,  was  viewed  by  the  English  party  as 
ominous  of  mischief. f 

Some  of  these  Scottish  settlers  of  Ulster  having,  in  the  year 
1 538,  got  forcible  possession  of  the  lands  of  Lecafe,  the  lord 
deputy,  in  the  course  of  a  "  hosting"  which  he  now  made  into 
that  territory, — professedly  with  the  hope  of  releasing  his 
nephew  out  of  the  hands  of  O'Neill, — took  from  MacGennis,  a 
northern  chief,  the  bold  castle  of  Dundrum,  one  of  the  strongest 
holds  in  the  kingdom,  and,  seizing,  in  all,  eight  castles,  during 
his  circuit,  expelled  the  Scots  from  their  usurped  Iands4  He 
is  accused  of  having,  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  burnt 
the  cathedral  church  of  Down,  defaced  the  monuments  of  the 
saints  Patrick,  Bridget,  and  Columb-kill,  and  committed  many 
other  such  wanton  acts  of  sacrilege.  But  for  this  generally  re- 
ceived story  there  appear  to  be  no  more  real  grounds  than  for 
the  similar  charge  brought  against  him,  respecting  the  collegiate 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Galway.  Lord  Leonard  Gray  re- 
mained to  the  last  attached  to  the  ancient  faith ;  and,  at  this  very 
time,  when  historians  represent  him  as  defacing  and  destroying 
the  monuments  of  catholic  worship,  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
provoking  the  taunts  of  some  of  his  reformed  fellow  statesmen, 
by  kneeling  devoutly  before  the  »•  Idol  of  Trim," — as  an  ancient 
image  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  church  of  that  town,  was  now  mock- 
ingly styled,— and  hearing  "  three  or  four  masses"  in  succes- 
sion^ 

Though,  under  other  circumstances,  a  league  so  general  as 
that  now  formed  among  the  chiefs,  might  have  proved  perilous 

*  J.  Men  to  Crura  well.  8  P.  CCLXXU.  t  Ibid- 

*  Gray  to  Crumwell,  8.  P.  CCLXX1X. 

§  M  They  thre  wold  not  come  in  the  chapell,  where  the  Idoll  of  Trym  stode,  to 
thiuU-nl  they  wold  not  occasiou  the  people ;  noiwithstaaJing  my  lord  deputie,  veray 
devoute'j  kueleng  Lefor  Hir,  l.tud  thre  or  fower  masses."— T.  Aleu  to  Crumwcll, 
A.JP.CCL.V11. 

This  statue  was  burnt  soon  after ;  and  the  gifts  of  the  pilgrims,  iu  the  same 
church,  taken  away.  Among  other  cherished  relics  dtsirojed,  at  this  time,  was 
theaufi.nl  UoffofSt.  Patrick. 
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to  the  English  power,  there  was  much  in  the  present  state  of 
the  public  mind,  depressed  and  disheartened  as  all  had  been 
by  the  crushing  results  of  the  late  conflict,  that  afforded,  for  a 
time,  sufficient  security  against  any  very  serious  infraction  of 
the  peace.  It  appears  that  there  were  few,  even  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pale,  who  had  not,  at  some  period  or  other  of  the 
last  rebellion,  supplied  lord  Thomas  with  aid,  in  men,  money, 
or  victuals;  and  the  consciousness  that  their  lands  and  goods 
were  thereby  placed  at  the  kings  mercy,  kept  them  in  continual 
alarm. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  the  numbers  and  strength 
of  the  Geraldine  league  had  considerably  increased ;  and,  in 
addition  to  those  who  had  hitherto  been  its  chief  leaders, — 
O'Donnell,  O'Neill,  O'Brian,  and  the  earl  of  Desmond, — the 
confederacy  was  now  further  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
O'Neill  of  Claneboy,  O'Rourke,  MacLoughlin,  MacDermot,  and 
many  other  Irish  captains,  besides  a  great  host  of  Scots,  both 
of  the  "out  isles"  and  the  main  land  of  Scotland.  In  this 
critical  juncture,  it  was  singularly  fortunate  for  the  government 
that  the  mutual  hostility  so  long  subsisting  between  the  lord 
deputy  and  the  house  of  Butler,  should  have  been,  on  both  sides, 
generously  abandoned  ;  and  that  lord  James  Butler,  now  earl 
of  Ormond," — through  the  recent  death  of  his  father,  and  the 
king's  restoration  of  the  ancient  title, — co-operated  cordially 
with  lord  Leonard  Gray  in  all  those  measures  which  the  present 
crisis  required.-)- 

The  danger  that  now  more  immediately  threatened  the  Pale 
arose  from  the  coalition  formed  between  the  great  O'Brian,  as 
he  was  specially  styled,  and  the  earl  of  Desmond,  the  two  most 
daring  and  powerful  of  the  national  champions;  and  as  it  was 
accounted,  doubtless,  the  more  prudent  as  well  as  more  vigor- 
ous policy,  to  anticipate  whatever  blow  might  be  intended,  and 
thus  prevent  at  once  the  aggression  and  the  perilous  infection 
of  its  example,  a  force,  under  the  joint  command  of  the  lord 
deputy  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  was  marched,  at  the  close  of 
this  year,  into  Munster.  The  principal  object  of  this  expedition, 
as  stated  in  a  despatch  from  Ormond  himself,  was,  "  by  policy 
and  strength  to  pluck  from  O'Brian  all  his  forces  and  wings  on 
this  side  the  Shannon;"^  and  its  leading  events  shall  here  be  as 

*  The  title  of  Ormnd  had  been  restored  to  this  lord's  father,  on  the  death  of 
Thomas  Boleyn,  eat  I  of  Ormond,  without  issue  male,  in  the  year  1537. 

t  MThw  uiiylie  that  is  now  knit  betwixt  him  and  me.  shall  not,  God  willing, 
dicevcr  for  my  parte."— Ormond  to  Crumwell,  S.  P.  CCLXXXII.  _ 

%  Ormond  to  Crumwell,  8.  P.  CCLXXXII. 
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brieily  narrated  as  the  copious  details  on  the  subject,  furnished 
by  official  records,  will  permit. 

Regaining  possession,  in  some  treacherous  manner,  of  the 
castle  of  Roscrea,  which  belonged  to  Ormond  by  inheritance, 
but  had  been  seized  by  the  MacMeaghers  of  Ikerin,  the  com- 
manders proceeded  from  thence  to  Modren,  a  castle  belonging 
to  the  O'Carrols,  where  the  chief  of  that  sept  came  in,  on  safe- 
conduct,  and  surrendered  himself  and  his  wife,  as  hostages  to 
the  lord  deputy.  Thither  were  sent  to  him  also  the  hostages  of 
MacBrian  of  Arra,  Regan  of  Owney,  O'Dwyer  of  Kiloamanna, 
and  a  number  of  other  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  districts, 
pledging  each  of  them  to  preserve  allegiance,  and  pay  to  the 
king  a  certain  yearly  tribute.  Continuing  his  march  into  Mun- 
ster,  lord  Leonard  succeeded  in  reducing  to  allegiance  Gerald 
MacShane,  the  White  Knight,  the  lord  Barry,— the  latter  noble- 
man not  having  come  near  any  lord  deputy  for  years, — Mac- 
Carthy  Reagh,  the  Red  Barry,  and  other  adherents  of  the  earl  of 
Desmond;  all  of  whom  came  in  person  to  the  earl  of  Ormond's 
house  at  Thurles,  and  there  bound  themselves,  by  oaths  and 
hostages,  to  preserve  allegiance  to  the  crown. 

At  Imokilly,  the  deputy  delivered  up  to  James  Fits  Maurice 
— the  rightful  claimant  of  the  earldom  of  Desmond,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  the  expedition — all  the  castles  and 
lands  in  that  barony  which  had  been  usurped  by  James  Fits 
John,  together  with  all  other  castles  between  Youghall  and  Cork, 
excepting  those  only  which  belonged  to  lord  Barry,  who  had  just 
given  in  his  submission.  In  like  manner,  the  lands  of  Ker- 
ricurriky,  and  others  belonging  to  his  grandfather,  were  now 
put  into  the  hands  of  James  Fits  Maurice.  * 

In  0*Callaghan's  country  the  deputy  remained  encamped  for 
four  days  and  nights,  intending  to  have  passed  the  river  Avon- 
more,  now  the  Black  water,  and  from  thence  to  have  proceeded 
to  the  eounty  of  Limerick.  But  the  river  was  then  so  much 
swollen,  that  the  army  was  unable  to  pass ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  earl  of  Desmond  made  his  appearance  on  the  op- 
posite bank, — whether  attended  by  any  armed  force  does  not 
appear— and  from  thence  signified  to  them  that  he  had  taken 
part  with  O'Brian  against  the  earl  of  Ormond;  that  he  would 
continue  still  to  stand  by  that  chief;  and  that,  moreover, O'Brian 
would  have,  on  his  side,  "  all  the  Irishry  of  Ireland."  The  lord 
deputy,  it  is  added,  "  being  sore  moved  by  these  words,"  im- 
mediately drew  off  his  army,  and  marched  back  to  Cork ;  with 

•  Ormond  to  CrumwtU,  8.  P.  CCLXXXII. 
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little  hope,  it  is  clear,  either  on  hit  part,  or  that  of  Ormond,  that 
a  single  one  of  those  lords  and  chiefs,  who  had  to  lately  given 
in  their  submission,  would,  with  such  strong  inducements  to 
revolt,  remain  long  true  to  their  forced  engagements.  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  the  force  thus  employed  to  strike  awe 
into  the  whole  kingdom  consisted  but  of  400  men  under  lord 
Leonard  Gray,  and  about  the  same  number  of  horsemen,  kern 
and  galloglasses,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Ormond.* 

It  was  in  the  course,  probably,  of  this  "  hosting"  of  the  lord 
deputy,  that  the  battle  took  place  between  him  and  the  chiefs 
O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  which  became  so  memorable  in  the 
Irish  annals,  under  the  name  of  "  the  Battle  of  Belaboe  ;"f  but 
of  which,  in  contemporary  English  records,  there  occurs  not  the 
slightest  mention.  The  two  chiefs,  it  appears,  had  combined  in 
a  predatory  inroad  into  Meath,  attracted  far  less,  however,  by 
the  glories  of  Tara,  than  by  the  plunder  and  havoc  expected  from 
their  foray;  and,  having  destroyed  the  towns  of  Ardee  and 
Navan,  were  returning  loaded  with  spoil,  when,  being  pursued 
by  lord  Leonard,  they  were  overtaken,  near  the  Ford  of  Belahoe, 
and,  after  a  weak  attempt  at  resistance,  were  all  confusedly  put 
to  flight,  leaving  their  booty  in  the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 

However  meagre  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  lord 
deputy's  circuit,  its  general  effect,  as  manifesting  watchfulness, 
and,  still  more,  union,  among  the  ruling  powers,  was  by  no 
means  unuseful  nor  speedily  forgotten.  The  hope  of  aid  from 
foreign  powers,  which  the  northern  chiefs  had  been  led  to  in- 
dulge, was  recently  revived  by  the  meeting,  at  Paris,  between 
the  emperor  and  the  French  king.:):  But  at  no  period  does  there 
appear  to  have  been  much  ground  for  this  hope ;  and  an 
event  which  occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
— the  escape  of  young  Gerald  into  France, — dissolved  at  once 
the  sole  bond  which  had  held  the  leaders  of  so  many  factions, 
for  a  time,  together,  and  awakened  in  the  Irish  a  spirit  of  con- 
cert no  less  formidable  than,  luckily  for  their  masters,  it  was  rare. 

The  safe  removal  of  Gerald  to  the  continent  had  been  con- 

•  •  Ormond  to  Cromwell,  8.  P.  CCLXXXII. 

+  u  That  prosperous  fight,"  says  sir  John  Davies,  w  at  Bdahoo,  on  the  borders 
of  Sieaih,  the  memory  whereof  is  yet  famous."  He  cites,  as  hii  authority,  an  Irish 
MS.,  the  Book  of  Howth.  There  ii  also  an  account  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
conflict  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  ad  anu.  1539.  The  pretended  particulars 
of  this  battle  given  by  Cox,  Leland,  and  others  out  of  Holinnhed,  are  all  from  the  sus- 
picious mint  of  Stanihurst;  who,  although  he  lived,  as  we  have  seen,  near  enough 
to  the  time  of  these  events,  to  have  cooversed  with  Gerald  after  he  was  restored 
to  his  title,  is  little  to  be  trusted  in  any  of  bis  details ;  and,  in  this  instance,  hss 
evidently  eked  out  whatever  be  may  have  found  in  the  Irish  annals  with  flat  and 
puerile  figments  of  his  own. 

X  "Remembrances  tomyUrd  Pryve-Seall."  S.  P.  CCLXXXVI1I. 
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trived  by  his  tutor,  Levrous,  and  the  chief  O'Donnell,  who  bad 
him  secretly  conveyed,  at  night,  in  a  small  cockboat,  on  board  a 
chip  bound  for  St.  Malo.   Besides  other  precautions  employed 
to  conceal  his  person  and  rank,  he  "  had  on  him,"  we  are  told, 
"only  a  saffron  shirt,  and  was  bareheaded,  like  one  of  the  wild 
Irish."*    The  account  given  of  this  youth's  adventures,  after 
his  departure  from  Ireland,  is  garnished  with  much  of  that  dull 
and  circumstantial  fiction,  in  which  the  chronicler,  who  is  our 
sole  authority  for  most  of  these  stories,  delights  to  indulge.f 
That  efforts  were  made  by  the  English  king,  through  his  agents 
abroad,  to  obtain  possession  of  Gerald,  either  by  stratagem  or 
negotiation,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  existing  documents;  and 
such  were  the  notions  of  his  rank  and  importance  which  this 
eager  pursuit  after  him  excited  abroad,  that,  wherever  he 
went,  the  idea  prevailed  that  he  was  really  king  of  Ireland,  and 
that  the  English  monarch  bad  cruelly  disinherited  him  of  his 
right.^  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  plans  devised  by  Henry 
to  have  him  seized,  the  youth  succeeded  in  reaching  his  kinsman, 
cardinal  Pole,  at  Rome,  and  remained  in  Italy,  under  his  pro- 
tection, several  years.    Through  the  munificence  of  this  illus- 
trious man,  as  well  as  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  I.,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  such  learning  and  accom- 
plishments as  befitted  the  high  rank  to  which  he  was  born. 
This  rank  he  partially  recovered  in  the  course  of  the  following 
reign,  when  he  was  taken  into  favour  by  Edward  VI.;  and,  as 
soon  as  queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  the  honours  and  estates 
of  bis  ancestors  were,  by  letters  patent,  restored  to  bim. 

*  u  The  sajd  Fytzgarethe  was  convayed  aborde  the  shin  io  the  night,  in  a  small 
cocke,  havyog  on  but  a  saffronyd  shum  and  barheaddyd,  lyke  one  of  the  wjllde 
Yreshe,  and  with  him  3  persou*."— Warner  to  the  English  Ambassador,  5.  P. 
CCCVI. 

+  Stanihurst,  ap.  Holinshed. 

%  M  And,  in  all  this  countre,  wher  he  pas*yd,  he  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  namyd  to 
be  king  of  Trland,  and  that  the  king  our  master  hathc  disheretyd  him  of  his 
ryght  "-Warner  to  the  English  Ambassador,  S.  P.  CCCVL 
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henry  viii.— [continued). 


Course  of  the  Reformation  in  England— principal  Events  that  marked  it*  Progress 

—  first  Steps  towards  it*  Introduction  into  Ireland — opposed  by  Archbishop  Cro- 
mer— supported  bv  Archbishop  Browne. — Act  of  Supremacy — strongly  opposed 
by  the  Spiritual  Pritftora  — This  and  other  Measures  defeated  by  them. — Parlia- 
ment frequently  prorogued. — Bdl  for  the  Exclusion  of  Proctors  from  Parliament. 
— Grant  to  the  King  of  the  twentieth  Part  of  the  Ctiurrh  Revenues. — Character 
of  Archbishop  Browne — is  rebuked  by  the  King— his  Differences  with  the  Bishop 
of  Meath  —Few  of  the  Persons  in  Authority  adopt  the  new  Creed. — Oath  of  Su- 
premacy taken  by  two  Archbishops  and  eight  Hishopg. — Commission  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  religious  Houses. — Numerous  Applications  for  a  Share  of  the  Spoil. 

—  Urgent  Requests  of  Archbishop  Browne. — Mild  Form  of  the  Change  in  Ireland. 
— No  Instance  of  severe  Punishment  on  Account  of  Opinion — Prevalence  of 
Peace  throughout  the  Kingdom. — Recall  of  I^ord  Leonard  Grav. — Peace  con- 
cluded with  O'Neill. — Assemblage  of  Irish  at  Fowre. — Liberal  Policy  of  the  King 
—conciliates  the  Irish  Chiefs.— Desmond  disposed  to  submit— Efforts  of  Ormond 
to  win  him  over  — Loyal  Disposition  of  most  of  the  Irish  Lords.— O'Connor 
refractory. — This  Chief  also  submits. — Chivalrous  Conduct  of  Tirlogh  OToole. 
— Submission  of  Desmond — Amicable  Arrangement  between  him  and  Ormond. — 
Parley  with  O'Brian. — Execution  of  Ijord  Leonard  Gray. — Parliament  attended 
for  the  first  Time  by  the  Irish  Chiefs — Tide  of  King  of  Ireland  bestowed  upon 
Henry. — Proclamation  of  a  general  Pardon. — Great  Rejoicings. — Kindness  of  the 
King  to  Desmond  and  other  Lords. — O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  make  their  Submission. 

.  —Title  and  Honours  bestowed  on  O'Neill,  the  O'Brians,  and  MacWilliara.— 
Praise  of  the  King's  Policy  —Much  of  the  Credit  due  to  Sentleger.— Irish  Troops 
employed  in  France— their  distinguished  Bravery.— -Great  Expedition  under  Len- 
nox and  Ormond  against  Scotland. 

• 

A  few  years  before  the  period  we  have  now  reached,  that 
great  religious  revolution  to  which  Germany  had  been  the  birth- 
place, extended  its  influence  to  the  shores  of  England,  and  was 
now  working  a  signal  change  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  that 
kingdom.  In  Germany,  from  an  early  date,  the  struggles  of  the 
emperors  with  the  popes  had  conduced  to  engender  a  feeling  of 
ill-will  towards  Home,  which  required  but  little  excitement  to 
rouse  it  into  hostility.  Iu  the  German,  too,  as  well  as  in  the 
English  reformation,  finance  may  be  said  to  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  faith  :  as  it  was  the  abuse  of  his  spiritual  privileges  by 
the  pope,  for  the  purpose  of  fiscal  exaction,  that  gave  to  Lutber 
liis  first  advantage-ground  in  attacking  the  Roman  see. 

Nor  was  England  wholly  unprepared,  by  previous  experience, 
for  the  assaults  now  made,  not  only  on  the  property,  but  the 
ancient  doctrines  of  her  church ;  as  the  sect  of  the  Lollards  may 
be  said  to  have  anticipated  the  leading  principles  of  (he  Refor- 
mation; while  the  suppression  and  spoliation  of  the  alien  prio- 
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ries,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  a  similar  plunder  committed 
by  Edward  II.,  on  the  rich  order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  had 
furnished  precedents,  though  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  for 
the  predatory  achievements  of  the  present  monarch.  A  brief  ac- 
count of  the  leading  events  that  marked  the  progress  of  the 
reformed  faith  in  England,  from  about  the  time  of  Fitz  Gerald's 
outbreak  to  the  period  where  we  are  now  arrived,  will  not  be 
uouseful  towards  a  clear  exposition  of  the  course  and  effects  of 
that  great  religious  change  in  Ireland. 

The  first  decisive  step  taken  in  the  difference  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  see  of  Home,  was  in  the  year  1 534,  when  the  pope, 
by  declaring  the  validity  of  the  king's  marriage  with  Catherine 
of  Arragoo,  pronounced  sentence  against  the  union,  so  much 
desired  by  him,  with  Anne  Boleyn.  As  this  sentence  was  only 
enforced  by  a  mere  threat  of  excommunication,  in  case  the  king 
should  persist  in  bis  project  of  a  divorce,  an  opening  was  left 
through  which  some  compromise,  it  is  thought,  might  have 
been  effected.  But  the  hasty  act  of  Clement's  successor,  Paul 
III.,  precluded  finally  any  such  chance  of  reconciliation.  From 
that  moment,  the  boundaries  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
began,  on  both  sides,  to  be  violently  transgressed.  Not  content 
with  declaring  Henry  himself  excommunicated,  and  laying  bis 
whole  kingdom  under  an  interdict, — measures  which,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  prudence,  were  within  the  scope  of  bis 
spiritual  powers, — Paul,  by  this  bull,  deprived  the  English  king 
of  his  crown ;  dissolved  all  leagues  of  catholic  princes  with  him ; 
released  'his  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  de- 
livered his  kingdom  up  a  prey  to  any  invader. 

While  the  pontiff  was  thus  rashly  outrunning  the  bounds  of 
his  spiritual  dominion,  the  English  monarch,  on  the  other  hand, 
self-invested  with  the  supreme  headship  of  the  church,  was 
bringing  the  terrors  of  temporal  punishment  to  enforce  the  new 
powers  he  had  assumed,  and  show  how  expeditiously  a  people 
may  be  schooled  into  reformation  by  a  free  use  of  the  rack,  the 
halter,  and  the  stake. 

However  injudicious,  indeed,  as  regarded  mere  policy,  was 
the  anathema  hurled  at  Henry  by  the  Roman  pontiff,  it  is  to  be 
recollected,  that  intelligence  had  shortly  before  reached  Rome 
of  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  venerable  Fisher,  archbishop 
of  Rochester,— a  crime  which,  deepened,  as  it  was,  by  the 
insults  cast  on  the  aged  victim,  was  heard  on  the  continent,  we 
are  told,  with  indignation  and  tears/    Soon  after  followed  the 

fc*  Polt  fa  OniUL.-quoted  h,  Turwr,  Hist  qf  Henry  VllL  eh»F.  x*m. 
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sentence  on  the  illustrious  sir  Thomas  More,  who  because  be  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  that  the  king  was  supreme  head  of  the 
church, — a  proposition  which,  three  years  earlier,  it  would 
have  been  heresy  to  assert, — was  sentenced  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor;  nor  could  all  his  genius  and  knowledge,  his  viewf 
extending  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  own  times,  or  the  playful 
philosophy  that  graced  both  his  life  and  his  writings,  obtain  from 
the'.tyrant  any  further  nark  of  mercy  than  the  mere  substitution, 
in  the  mode  of  executing  him,  of  the  axe  for  the  halter. 

Having  achieved  thus  his  double  object,— supreme  so- 
vereignty over  the  church,  as  well  as  the  state, — Henry's  neat 
step,  to  which  the  former  had  been  but  preparatory,  was  the 
spoliation  of  the  clergy;  and  whatever  wrong  and  ruin  followed 
in  the  wake  of  his  predatory  course,  oo  compassion  is,  at  all 
events,  due  to  the  higher  clergy  and  spiritual  peers,  who  were 
themselves  the  obsequious  abettors  of  all  the  tyrant's  worst 
measures.  Whether,  like  Gardiner,  adhering  still  to  the  creed 
of  Rome,  or,  like  Cranmer  and  others,  secretly  reformers,  the 
prelates  of  both  the  religious  parties  were  equally  tools  of  the 
throne ;  and  alike  servilely  lent  their  aid  to  every  aggression  on 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  church. 

The  proceedings,  as  unmanly  as  they  were  merciless,  against 
the  ill-fated  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  the  king,  having  first  branded 
without  scruple,  then  butchered  without  remorse,  have  no 
further  relation  to  Ireland  than  as  showing  how  rapidly  scenes 
of  pageantry  and  bloodshed  succeeded  each  other  in  this  frightful 
reign.  By  a  parliament  convened  at  Dublin,  an  act  was  passed 
pronouncing  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  Catherine  of  Arragon 
to  be  null  and  void,  declaring  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  to 
be  in  the  king  and  his  heirs  by  queen  Anne,  and  pronouncing  it 
high  treason  to  oppose  this  succession.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
this  act  passed,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  marriage  of  the  king  to  lady  Jane 
Seymour.  As  the  Irish  legislature,  like  that  of  England,  at  this 
period,  was  a  body  employed  but  to  register  edicts,  the  same 
parliament  that  had  just  passed  this  act,  no  less  readily  repealed 
it,  and  pronounced,  by  another  law,  sentence  of  attainder  upon 
the  late  queen  and  all  who  bad  been  condemned  as  her  sup- 
posed accomplices.11 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  bow  slow  in  ripening  were 
the  evil  qualities  of  Henry's  nature,  and  how  long  dormant  in 
iiini  was  that  love  of  cruelly  which  the  boundless  power  he  after- 

•  L«l«d,— who  reftn  to  lr.  Stalttth  Hot.  VIII.,  not  printed. 
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wards  attained  enabled  him  so  monstrously  to  indulge.  For  do 
less  than  five  and  twenty  years  after  his  accession,  we  find  re- 
corded of  him  but  two  instances  of  severity,  and  one  of  them  a 
case  admitting  of  justification.  *  It  was  not  till  he  pretended  to 
sovereignly  over  the  thoughts,  the  inward  consciences  of  his 
subjects,  and  assumed  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  souls,  as  well  as 
their  bodies, — it  was  not,  in  short,  till  he  had  tasted  blood,  as  a 
bigot,  that  bis  true  nature,  as  brute  and  tyrant,  fully  broke  out. 

Having  now  assumed  to  himself  a  sort  of  spiritual  dictator- 
ship, and  usurped,  in  his  own  person,  that  privilege  of  infal- 
libility against  which  he  had  rebelled,  as  claimed  by  the  pope, 
Henry  proceeded  to  frame  and  promulgate  a  formulary  of  faith 
for  his  whole  kingdom,  which,  instead  of  being  submitted  to  the 
boasted  tribunal  of  private  judgment,  was  ordered  to  be  adopted 
by  all  implicitly,  under  pain  of  tortures  and  death. 

The  king's  position,  in  thus  holding  supremacy  over  two  rival 
creeds,  from  both  of  which  he  himself  materially  dissented,  was 
such  as  entirely  suited  his  tastes,  both  as  disputant  and  per- 
secutor; and  even  enabled  him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wretched 
Lambert, — with  whom  he  condescended  to  hold  a  public  dis- 
putation,— first,  to  browbeat  his  trembling  antagonist,  in  ar- 
gument, and  then  to  complete  the  triumph  by  casting  him  into 
the  flames.  The  penal  power  was,  indeed,  in  his  hands,  a 
double-edged  sword,  for  whose  frightful  sweep  his  complaisant 
legislators  had  provided  victims  from  both  religions.  For,  as  all 
who  denied  the  king's  supremacy  were  declared  traitors,  and  all 
who  rejected  the  papal  creed  were  pronounced  heretics,  the 
freest  scope  was  afforded  to  cruelty  for  the  alternate  indul- 
gence of  its  tastes,  whether  in  hanging  conscientious  catholics 
for  treason,  or  sending  prolestants  to  perish  in  the  flames  for 
heresy.  On  one  occasion,  singled  out  of  many,  the  horrible 
fruits  of  this  policy  were  strikingly  exhibited.  In  the  same  cart 
were  conveyed  to  execution  three  catholics  and  three  protes- 
tants;  the  former,  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  the  latter, 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  The  catholics 
were  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  the  prolestants  burned. 

In  the  year  1539,  the  last  of  those  spiritual  ordinances  by 
which  Henry  sought  to  coerce  the  very  consciences  of  his  sub- 
jects, made  its  appearance,  in  the  form  of  an  Act  for  abolishing 
diversity  of  opinions  ;  or,  as  it  was  called, — from  the  savage 
cruelty  with  which  its  enactments  were  enjoined, — the  bloody 
Statute  of  the  Six  Articles.    This  violent  law,  by  which  almost 

•  The  onlv  person*  who,  during  that  period,  lmd  suffered  for  rrimet  agaiost  lh» 
■late,  were  Pole,  carl  of  Suffolk,  and  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham. 
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all  the  principal  catholic  doctrines  were  enjoined  peremptorily, 
under  pain  of  death  and  forfeiture,  was  aimed,  with  ominous 
malignity,  against  those  of  the  king's  own  ministers,  who,  while 
appearing  to  adopt  so  obsequiously  all  his  views,  were,  he  knew, 
secretly  pledged  disciples  of  the  new  German  school  of  faith. 
Most  amply,  however,  has  this  duplicity  been  avenged,  by  the 
lasting  stain  brought  upon  the  memories  of  those  spiritual  peers 
— Cranmer  himself  among  the  number — who,  affecting  to  be 
convinced  by  a  speech  which  the  king  had  delivered  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  gave  their  assent  to  this  arbitrary  statute 
and  the  barbarous  penalties  by  which  it  was  enforced/  There 
were  only  two  among  the  prelates,  Latimer  and  Shaxton,  who 
had  the  courage  to  refuse  their  sanction  to  this  sanguinary  act.f 

While  such,  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  the  odious  policy  of 
this  monarch's  reign,  the  spirit  of  its  civil  administration  was  no 
less  subversive  of  all  popular  right  and  freedom.  By  an  act, 
unparalleled  in  servility,  the  parliament  gave  to  the  king's  pro- 
clamation the  same  force  as  to  a  statute  enacted  by  their  own 
body ;  thus  basely  surrendering  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
the  only  stronghold  of  the  nation's  liberties. 

Such,  briefly  sketched,  were  the  leading  events  that  marked 
the  progress  of  the  reformed  faith  in  England,  during  a  few 
years  preceding  the  period  to  which  I  have  brought  down  the 
civil  history  of  Ireland ;  and  I  have  been  induced  thus  far  to 
wander  beyond  the  bounds  of  my  prescribed  task,  in  order,  by 
bringing  before  the  reader  both  pictures  in  juxta-position,  to 
show  how  different  was  the  course  and  character  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  two  countries. 

In  articles  entered  into  by  the  earl  of  Ossory,  on  receiving  a 
grant  from  the  crown  in  the  year  1534,  of  the  counties  of  Kil- 
kenny, Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  as  well  as  of  the  territories 
of  Ossory  and  Ormond,  we  find  the  first  step  taken  by  the  king 
towards  the  enforcement  of  the  reformed  faith,  in  Ireland  ;  one 
of  the  engagements  then  entered  into  by  this  earl  having  been 
to  resist  the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome4  In 
less  than  a  fortnight  from  the  dale  of  these  articles,  the  violent 
rebellion  under  lord  Thomas  Filz  Gerald  broke  out;  and  amidst 
the  general  strife  and  confusion  which  then  prevailed,  little  was 

•  M  Notwithstanding  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  my  lord  of  Ely,  my  lord  of  Salisbury, 
my  lords  of  Worcester,  Rochester,  and  St.  Daryes,  defended  the  contrary  a  long 
time,  yet  finally  his  highness  confounded  them  all  with  goodlie  learning."— MS.  cited 
by  Limjard. 

•\  Hume. 

%  **  Grant  of  the  government  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Ossory,  and 
Ormond  to  Ossory,  who  engages  to  assist  Sktfftiigtoa  and  the  king's  deputy  for  the 
time  being,  to  reduce  Desmond  and  to  resist  the  pope."— State  Paper,  LXXI1. 
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thought  of  or  done  for  the  advancement  of  the  new  doctrines. 
It  does  not  appear,  indeed,  that  any  strong  measures  for  that 
object  had  been  resorted  to  before  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  when  a  writ  was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  Cromer, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  on  a  charge  of  treason ;  that  prelate 
having  vehemently  resisted  the  king's  claim  of  spiritual  su- 
premacy, and  laid  a  solemn  curse  upon  all  who  should  give 
their  assent  to  the  proposed  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  new  creed  found  a  no 
less  strenuous  champion  in  George  Browne,  the  archbishop  of 
Dubl  in,  who  had  been  recently  advanced  to  that  see,  and  was 
the  first  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland  that  declared  in  favour  of  the 
reformed  faith.  To  him,  as  a  member  of  the  commissiou  ap- 
pointed to  bring  that  realm  to  a  due  acknowledgment  of  the 
Ling's  spiritual  supremacy,  was  specially  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  this  arduous  task.  But  Browne's  report  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  mission  afforded  no  hope  of  any  such  assent  to  the 
royal  creed  as  it  bad  met  with  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
English  people.  His  most  effective  opponent,  Cromer,  was  a 
prelate  whose  "gravity,  learning,  and  sweetness  of  demea- 
nour,"* had  rendered  him  generally  popular,  and  who  had 
drawn  to  his  own  opinions,  on  this  subject,  most  of  the  suf- 
fragans and  clergy  within  his  jurisdiction.  Two  messengers 
were  accordingly  despatched  by  them  to  Rome;  and  it  was 
much  feared  by  Browne  and  his  party  that  the  pope,  on  learning 
the  state  of  affairs,  would  order  O'Neill  to  oppose  the  projected 
changes,  f 

Seeing  no  hope,  therefore,  from  the  church  commission, 
Browne  advised  the  calling  of  a  parliament  in  Ireland,  which, 
following  the  example  of  English  legislature,  should  enforce  by 
statute  the  general  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supremacy. 
In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  a  parliament  was  held  the  following 
year4  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  among  the  earliest  measures 
submitted  to  it  was  an  act  for  establishing  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown,  or,  as  it  was  briefly  styled,  the  Act  of  the  Supreme 
Head.j,  It  was  also  proposed  to  this  parliament  that  there 
should  be  no  appeals  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  praemunire;  that  the 
clergy  should  pay  first-fruits  to  the  king,  instead  of  to  the  pcpe, 

•  Ware'*  Hist,  oftkt  Bishops.  t  • 
t  "The  common  people  of  this  isle,"  sayi  Browne,  "  are  more  teaJou*  ft  tneir 

loudness  than  the  saints  and  martyrs  were  in  truth  at  the  beginning  of  the  P*P*1' 
It  it  feared  O'Neill  will  be  ordered  by  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  oppose  your  lordship « 
orders  from  the  Ling's  highness,  for  the  natives  are  much  in  numbers  wrthw  hi* 
power."— Browne  in  CruniHreil,  Harleian  Miscsl.  ?ol.  r. 

*  A.  D.  1536. 

i  The  Urd  Deputy  and  Council  of  Ireland  to  Cromwell,  S.P.  CXXV1I. 
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and  that  til  who  defended  or  asserted  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  were  subject  to  the  penalty  of  praemunire.  By 
another  act,  the  twentieth  part  of  the  annual  profits  of  all  ec- 
clesiastical promotions  were  to  be  granted  to  the  king,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  for  ever. 

These  measures,  in  the  course  of  their  enactment,  were  op- 
posed vehemently  by  the  spiritual  proctors,*  a  class  of  men 
who  had  formerly  been  summoned  to  parliament  only  as  coun- 
sellors, or  assistants,  without  any  voice  or  suffrage,  but  who 
had  for  some  time  assumed  a  right  to  vote  as  members  of  that 
body,  and  so  much  obstructed,  at  this  crisis,  the  plans  and 
measures  of  the  reformers,  that  an  act  was  passed,  at  a  later 
period,  declaring  the  proctors  not  to  be  members  of  the  body 
of  parliament.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of  this  party  in  the 
commons,  aided  by  the  king's  serjeant,  Patrick  Barnwell,  the 
measure  of  the  grant  to  the  king  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
church  revenues,  spiritual  and  temporal,  did  not  pass  before  the 
month  of  October,  1537.f  Another  important  measure,  de- 
layed for  several  months  by  the  same  cause,  was  an  act  for*the 
suppression  of  certain  monasteries  and  religious  houses  com- 
prised in  a  commission  sent  over,  for  that  purpose,  by  the  king. 

In  the  correspondence  of  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  at  this 
period,  we  find  an  unworthy  intrigue  disclosed,  having  for  its 
object  to  obtain  from  Cromwell  the  advancement  of  Basnet,  a 
staunch  follower  of  the  new  doctrines,  to  the  dignity  of  the 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's  cathedral.-}*  The  minor  details  of  the 
transaction  come  hardly  within  the  range  of  regular  history;, 
but  the  fact  that  Cromwell,  for  the  essential  aid  he  lent  to  this 
intrigue,  by  promoting  Basnet  to  the  deanery,  received  the  sum 
of  sixty  pounds,  shows  that,  even  at  that  dawning  hour  of  the 
reformed  creed,  a  corrupt  traffic  in  spiritual  patronages  already 
prevailed  among  its  promoters. 

In  the  month  of  January  (1537)  the  parliament  was  again 
assembled;  but  so  perseveringly  did  the  proctors  still  continue 
their  opposition,  having  now  openly  on  their  side  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  that  little  progress  was  made  in  any  of  the  bills  re- 
maining to  be  disposed  of;  and  even  of  those  which  the  com- 
mons agreed  to  pass,  some  were  afterwards  thrown  out  by  the 
upper  house.  In  this  manner,  the  bill  for  granting  to  the  king 
the  twentieth  part  of  all  ecclesiastical  revenues,  though  passed 

*  u  Of  which  (proetors)  Patrick  Bcrnewell,  the  kinges  scrjaunt  is  oon  pryncypall 
champion ;  who,  and  in  effect  all  his  ljoage  of  the  Bernp  wells,  have  been  gret  doers 
uiui  Hdhercntcs,  pryvay  coun.«aillors  to  the  late  erie  of  Kildafe."— Robert  Cowlsy  to 
C  rum  well.  8.  P.  CXLIX. 

t  The  Lord  Deputy  and  Couacil  of  Ireland  toCrumwelJ,  8.  P.  CLXfY. 
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by  the  house  of  commons,  was  rejected  by  the  spiritual  lords.4 
It  became  necessary,  therefore,  again  to  prorogue  the  par- 
lianient,  and  employ  the  recess  in  devising  some  remedy  for 
this  continued  obstruction  in  the  way  of  their  measures. 

On  being  consulted,  the  king's  council  declared  that  the  proc- 
tors had  44  no  voice  in  parliament,"  and  referred  to  entries  on  the 
rolls  as  proving  that,  even  in  cases  where  their  assent  or  dissent 
was  recorded,  it  was  not  considered  to  be  material,  nor  allowed 
any  weight  in  the  decision  of  the  matters  in  question.    In  ac- 
cordance with  this  opinion,  an  act  was  prepared  to  put  down 
the  44  usurpation  of  proctors,"  which,  on  the  re-assembling  of 
parliament,  was  one  of  the  First  measures  passed;  and  the  re- 
fractory spirit  which  bad  so  long  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  go- 
vernment having  been  thus  far  got  rid  of,  the  act  for  the  grant 
to  the  king  of  the  twentieth  part  of  the  44  spirituality,"  as  well 
as  for  the  suppression  of  the  religious  houses,  was  without  much 
difficulty  carried.  So  welcome  was  this  grant  to  Henry,  with 
whom  money  was,  at  all  times,  a  pressing  consideration,  that, 
in  suspecial  letter  addressed  to  (he  lords  spiritual,  he  expressed 
his  acknowledgments  for  the  gift.f 

The  position,  at  this  juncture,  of  Browne,  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  was  not  a  little  arduous  and  trying;  for,  as  he  had  been 
the  first  of  the  clergy  to  embrace  the  Reformation,  so  he  con- 
tinued to  be  almost  the  only  one  who  took  active  steps  for  its 
advancement ;  and  while,  by  the  over-zeal  of  a  fresh  convert, 
he  made  himself  odious  to  the  party  he  had  deserted,  his  self- 
sufficiency  and  assuming  pomp  made  him  no  less  offensive  to 
those  whose  doctrines  he  had  espoused.  A  letter  addressed  to 
him  about  this  time  (1537)  by  the  king4  after  charging  him 
with  44  lightness  in  behaviour,"  adds,— 44  Such  is  the  elation  of 
your  mind,  in  pride,  that,  glorying  in  foolish  ceremonies,  and 
delighting  in  We  and  Us,  all  virtue  and  honesty  is  almost  ba- 
nished from  you."  In  replying  to  these  heavy  charges,  which 
wear  the  appearance,  it  must  be  owned,  of  exaggeration,  the 
archbishop  sets  forth  his  own  spiritual  services  in  44  declaring  to 
the  people  the  only  Gospel  of  Christ,"  and  inducing  his  hearers 
44  utterly  to  despise  the  usurped  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
Rut  the  steps  taken  by  him  to  advance  the  king's  temporal  in- 
terests, are  those  he  dwells  upon  with  the  most  emphasis  and 
self-complacency;  reminding  his  majesty  that  he  had  been  not 
only  the  first  spiritual  man  that  moved  the  twentieth  part  of 

*  Gray  nnd  Br.<h.izou  to  Cruuwell,  S.P.  CLXVIll. 

+  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Spiritual  Lords  of  Ireland,  S.P..CU 

*  Slate  Papers,  CLXXIV. 
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first-fruits,  but  that  he  had  promoted,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the 
14  like  first-fruits  of  ail  monasteries,  not  before  motioned."* 

Between  this  prelate  and  lord  Leonard  Gray  there  occurred 
frequent  and  bitter  differences,  for  which  their  variance  on  re- 
ligious questions  may  be  thought  sufficiently  to  account.  But 
even  with  Staples,  the  bishop  of  Meath,  the  only  prelate  who 
joined  in  supporting  the  king's  supremacy,  this  domineering 
archbishop  could  not  bring  himself  amicably  to  agree.  Who 
can  wonder  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  have  almost  una- 
nimously rejected  a  creed  of  which  Henry  VIII.  was  the  su- 
preme head,  and  this  most  assuming  and  worldly-minded  prelate 
the  earliest  apostle ?f  So  narrow,  in  fact,  was  the  footing 
gained,  at  this  time,  by  the  new  doctrines, even  among  the  higher 
authorities  of  the  Pale,  that,  with  the  exception  of  lord  James 
Butler,  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  vice-treasurer,  Brabagon,  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  one  or  two  others  of  little  note,  all 
the  official  personages  constituting  the  government,  including 
the  lord  deputy  himself,  remained  still  attached  to  the  ancient 
faith4 

The  only  test  or  symbol  of  the  new  orthodoxy  required,  as 
yet,  from  either  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  was  the  taking  of  the  oath 
binding  them  to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy;  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  neither  by  the  clergy  nor  laity  was  this  sub- 
stitution of  the  supremacy  of  the  crown  for  that  of  the  pope  con- 
sidered as  a  change  seriously  affecting  their  faith,  since  almost 
all  the  native  lords  and  clergy  came  forward,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  to  confirm  their  allegiance  by  this  form  of  oath.  If, 
in  place  of  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  the  king's  supremacy, — a 
claim,  the  extent  of  which  neither  the  chiefs  nor  perhaps  the 
clergy  themselves  clearly  understood, — the  renunciation  of  some 
tenet  or  observance  endeared  and  hallowed  by  old  tradition  and 
daily  habit,  bad  been  demanded  as  the  pledge  of  orthodoxy,  the 
same  tranquil  submission  would  not  have  attended  the  first 
advances  of  the  reformed  creed. 

Without  pausing,  however,  to  consider  what  were  the  causes 

•  Archbishop  Browne  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  S.  P.  CLXXXVI 
X  The  character  given  of  thin  prelate  by  Staples,  bishop  of  Meath,  is,  as  far  as  vre 
con  judge,  not  over-coloured  :— M  He  now  bostyth  hyme  strlf  to  ruell  al  the  clergy 
under  our  soveran  lord,  and  he  hath  gy vyne  such  a  tast  of  hys  good  demeanour  a* 
that  every  honest  man  is  not  only  wery  theroff,  but  rekonith  Unit  pryd  and  arrogance 
hath  ravyshvd  hyme  from  the  ryght  remembrance  of  hymeself." — Bishop  Staples  to 
Sentleger,  S.PCCXXXIII. 

%  u  Except*  it  be  the  Archebyschope  of  Dublyn,  whiche  dothe  here  in  preching 
sett  fort  he  Codes  worde,  with  dew  obedyence  to  their  prynce,  and  my  good  lord 
Butler,  the  master  of  the  roKes,  Mr.  Thezaurer,  and  on  or  2  more,  whiche  arc  of 
tunalle  repytachons,  here  is  ellys  noone,  from  the  hyeste,  may  abyde  the  heryng  of 
hitt^  s^irituall,  as  they  call  them,  nor  temperal!."— Agard  to  Crura  well,  8.  P. 

If.  34 
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of  Ireland's  exemption,  at  this  period,  from  that  dragooning 
process  of  conversion  to  which  England  was  so  brutally  sub- 
jected, suffice  it  to  say  that  such,  at  this  time,  was  the  compa- 
rative state  of  the  two  kingdoms;  and  that  whatever  of  peace 
and  religious  tolerance  these  islands  could  boast  had  all  taken 
refuge  on  the  Irish  shore.  This  very  year,  while  the  scaffolds 
of  England  were  reeking  with  christian  blood,  and  men  were 
expiring,  by  a  slow  fire,  with  the  words  "none  but  Christ,  none 
but  Christ,1*  upon  their  lips,  not  only  were  the  axe,  tbe  fagot, 
and  halter,  left  entirely  without  employ  in  Ireland,  but  tbe 
harshest  punishment  we  find  inflicted  for  religious  offences, 
during  that  period,  was  the  commitment  of  the  delinquents  to 
Dublin  castle.  Thus,  a  grey  friar  was  imprisoned  for  having 
preached  against  the  u  breaking  or  pulling  down  of  churches," 
and  a  like  punishment  was  inflicted  by  Browne  in  two  several 
cases; — the  offender,  in  one  instance,  having  been  the  suffragan 
of  the  bishop  of  Meath,  who,  in  a  late  sermon  preached  by  hira, 
had  prayed,  first,  for  the  bishop  of  Rome,  then  for  the  em- 
peror, and,  lastly,  for  the  king,  saying  of  the  latter,  "I  pray 
God  he  never  depart  this  world,  until  that  he  hath  made 
amends."*  The  other  offender  committed  by  the  archbishop 
was  a  prebendary  of  St.  Patrick's,  named  Humphrey,  who,  when 
performing  service  in  his  own  church,  had  not  only  omitted  to 
read  the  "Form  of  the  Beads"  (certain  instructions  for  praying, 
drawn  up  by  Browne  himself),  but  when  his  curate  went  up 
into  the  pulpit  for  that  purpose,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  and 
began,  with  the  choir,  to  sing  high  mass;  and  for  this  offence 
against  his  formulary  the  archbishop  sent  him  to  prison,  f 

While  such  are  the  worst  stretches  of  power  with  which 
even  this  proud  and  contentious  churchman  appears  to  have 
been  chargeable,  the  general  forbearance  of  the  civil  authorities, 
during  the  whole,  I  may  say,  of  this  reign,  from  all  violent 
means  of  enforcing  the  new  creed,  was  even  still  more  worthy 
of  wonder  and  praise.  The  mixed  composition,  perhaps,  of  the 
present  government,  in  which  were  brought  together  adherents 
of  both  the  contending  creeds,  might  have  had  some  share  in 
producing  the  tolerance  and  general  tranquillity  that  now  pre- 
vailed ;  for,  not  merely  was  this  balance  of  counsels  in  the  go- 
verning body  likely  to  lead  to  a  middle  and  tolerant  course,  but 
a  sort  of  security  was  thus  afforded  to  both  tbe  religious  parties, 
that  nothing  violent  was  likely  to  be  attempted  against  either 
by  a  government  counting  as  its  most  forward  leaders  such  men 

*  Atchbuhop  Browne  to  C  rum  well,  8.  P.  CCXXV. 
t  Id.  8.P  (S  XXVI. 
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as  lord  Butler  and  (he  lord  Leonard  Gray ;  the  one  a  friend  of  the 
reforming  archbishop,  and  a  warm  abettor  of  all  his  innova- 
tions ;  the  other  a  known  adherent  of  the  ancient  faith,  having 
knelt  publicly,  as  we  have  seen,  in  one  of  his  late  circuits,  before 
the  statue  of  the  blessed  virgin  at  Trim.41 

Such  mutual  tolerance,  on  matters  of  belief,  appears  ihe  more 
remarkable  at  (his  very  crisis,  when  one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  (he  league  formed  by  O'Donnell,  O'Neill,  and  the  Geraldines, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  defence  of  their  country's  creed  against 
the  innovations  of  the  English  reformers ;  and  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  they  were  ac(ually  negotiating  with  foreign  powers 
I  for  a  force  (o  aid  (hem  in  (his  design.  An  event  that  occurred 
this  year,  about  midsummer,  conduced  to  strengthen  such  an 
impression.  Among  the  papers  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  who  had 
been  apprehended  and  commiUcd  (o  (he  casde  of  Dublin,  was 
found  a  letter  addressed  to  O'Neill,  and  professing  to  be  written 
by  the  bishop  of  Metz,  in  the  name  of  the  council  of  cardinals. 
The  object  of  this  letter  was  to  exhort  O'Neill,  as  he  valued  "  the 
glory  of  the  mother  church,  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  and  his 
own  security,"  to  oppose  himself  to  the  spreading  heresy.  The 
writer  informs  him  of  an  ancient  prophecy  of  St.  Laserian,  an 
Irish  archbishop  of  Cashel,  which  predicts  that  u  the  church  of 
Rome  shall  surely  fall  when  the  Catholic  faith  is  once  over- 
thrown in  Ireland ;"  and  accordingly  exhorts  him  to  u  animate 
the  people  of  the  Holy  Island  in  this  pious  causc."f  The 
bearer  of  this  letter — in  which,  among  other  marks  of  im- 
posture, the  prophecy  is  attributed  to  an  archbishop  of  Cashel, 
of  whom  there  is  no  trace  in  our  annals — was  on  the  point  of 
being  sent  over  prisoner  to  England,  when  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  in  Dublin  castle. 

Early  in  the  following  year,  two  archbishops  and  eight  J^g 
bishops,  after  hearing  a  sermon  preached  by  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  in  support  of  the  king's  supremacy,  and  the  "ex- 
tinguishment" of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  all  took  the  oaths  relating 
both  to  the  succession  and  the  supremacy.  + 

Although  the  act  for  the  suppression  of  religious  houses  was 
passed  in  the  year  1537,  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
carry  it  into  effect  did  not  take  place  till  the  present  year;  when, 
following  the  course  pursued  in  England,  a  form  of  inquiry  was 

*  In  speaking  of  this  statue,  Browne  says,  '*  There  zoithe  a  comtnen  brewte 
amonges  the  Yrish  men,  that  I  entende  to  plokc  dowu  Our  Lady  of  Tryme,  with  other 
places  of  pitgramages,  as  the  Holy  Crosse  and  souch  like ;  which  in  deade  I  never 
attempted,  although  my  conscience  wolde  right  well  servo  me  to  oppretsc  su*h 
ydolles."— 8.  P.  CCXXXVI. 

+  Harleian  MisccH.  vol.  v. — Cox 

t  The  Council  oflreland  to  Crumwell,  S.P  CC^XII. 
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employed  to  usher  in  an  act  already  determined  upon,  and  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  houses  was  quietly  effected.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  spoils  expected  from  this  harvest  of  rapine  were 
already  in  fancy  parcelled  out  among  the  great  lords  and  officers 
of  the  Pale,  both  lay  and  spiritual.    It  had  been  suggested,  in 
the  year  1537,  that,  to  reward  the  services  of  lord  James  Butler, 
and  his  father,  without  further  encroachment  on  the  king's 
lands,  a  grant  should  be  made  to  them  of  the  monastery  aod 
lands  of  Duiske,  together  with  some  other  march  abbey,  either 
in  Kilkenny  or  Tipperary.*    But  this  suggestion  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect.  The  lord  chancellor 
Alen  endeavoured  to  secure  for  himself  the  monastery  of  St. 
Thomas  Court,  near  Dublin  ;f  but  the  site  and  circuit  of  that  ve- 
nerable abbey  were  granted,  in  the  year  1 543,  to  sir  Thomas 
Brabazon,  then  vice-treasurer,  the  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Meaib. 

Equally  unsuccessful  was  archbishop  Browne,  notwithstand- 
ing his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  reform,  in  endeavouring  to  secure 
for  himself  a  share  of  this  religious  plunder.   On  the  first  ru- 
mour of  the  coming  of  the  commission,  he  wrote  to  request  of 
lord  Cromwell,  that  be  would  obtain  for  him  a  "  very  poor 
house  of  friars,11  as  he  describes  it,  named  the  New  Abbey, — a 
"  house  of  the  obstinates1  religion,  which  lay  very  commodious 
for  him  by  Ballymore.11  This  monastery,  however,  had  already 
been  given  away,  and, — still  more  provokingly  in  the  eyes  of 
the  prelate, —  had  been  bestowed  upon  an  Irishman.:):  He  next 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  Cromwell  a  grant  of  the  nunnery 
of  Grace  Dieu,  should  that  house  be  among  the  number  of 
those  suppressed.    But  here  again  his  suit  was  fruitless;  and, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  preserve  it,  this  nunnery  was 
suppressed,  along  with  the  rest,  and  its  site  and  possessions 
granted,  in  the  year  1541,  to  sir  Patrick  Barnwell,  ancestor  of 
the  lord  Trimleston.§ 

•  Gray,  be  to  Cruimv.  il.  "  A«  for  ihe  name  of  honour  of  the  erledome  of 
Ormood.  it  is  not  hurtefull  they  have  it;  but  as  for  the  Iandes,  our  advise  is, 
the  king  departe  not  wjth  them,  but  in  the  lue  thereof,  geve  them  the  abbaye  of 
Fi'Hiv.7iUb  tQaPPerten*U"<*«,  wych  is  determined  to  be  suppressed."-*.  K 

j-  J.  Alen  to  Crumwell.  "  Considering  that  I  have  no  hovrse  in  Dublin  to  lie  in, 
neither  provision  to  keepoon  hors  their  for  my  self,  that  it  would  plese  your  lordship 
that  I  maie  hare  the  monastery  of  St.  Thomas  Court  to  ferme,  wherby  I  shslbe  the 
^vfe.1?  "erVe  thekin«.       J»t  his  grace  nothing  hindered  of  hi.  profit."-*./*. 

i  44  Where  as  I  wrote  unto  your  lordescbip  for  the  obteynement  of  a  very  poure 
house  of  friars,  named  the  New  Abbay,  an  house  of  the  obstynates  religion,  wnich 
lay  very  commodious  for  me  by  Balymore,  to  repaire  unto  in  tymes  of  nede; I  am 
clene  dispatched  of  any  pleasures  there,  and  the  profeite  theireof  jryven  to  an  Irish 
man  ;  so  that  I  am  comptcd  an  unworthie  parson."— S.P.  CCXXVI.  He  then 
solicits,  in  the  same  strain,  for  a  grant  of  the  abbey  of  Grace  Dieu. 

$        for  particulars  of  this  grant,  ArchdaJP.  Momut.  Hibtm.  p.  218. 
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Some  over- zealous  Irish  writers,  unwilling  to  admit  that  so 
long  an  interval  of  peace  and  tolerance  could  have  been  enjoyed 
thus  under  a  government  almost  entirely  English,  have  brought 
forth  one  alleged  instance  of  religious  martyrdom,  in  the  person 
of  Dr.  John  Travers,  an  Irish  secular  priest,  who  published  a 
book  in  defence  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Had  it  been  for 
writing  this  controversial  work  that  capital  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  Travers,  his  right  to  the  place  he  holds  in  the  Irish 
martyrology  could  not  have  been  questioned.  But  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case : — he  had  taken  a  most  active  part  in  lord 
Thomas  Fitz  Gerald's  rebellion,  and  it  was  for  this  offence  that, 
having  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  treason,  he  was  executed 
at  Tyburn.*  Such  is  the  single  alleged  instance  of  severe  pun- 
ishment, on  account  of  religion,  which,  even  by  those  most  de- 
sirous to  fix  such  a  charge  on  the  Irish  government,  could  be 
referred  to  during  the  whole  of  the  thirteen  years  that  elapsed 
from  the  first  introduction  of  the  reformed  creed,  to  the  last 
days  of  this  reign. 

The  notion  prevailing  al  this  time  among  the  alarmists  of  the 
Pale,  and  since  adopted  by  all  our  historians,  that  religion  was 
a  leading  motive  of  the  late  league  among  the  chiefs,  appears  to 
be  but  little  sustained  by  recorded  facts.  Had  any  great  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  religion  been  felt,  either  within  or  without 
the  Pale,  there  would  have  been,  on  both  sides,  more  show  of 
energyaand  character,  but,  on  neither,  much  enjoyment  of  to- 
lerance or  peace.  So  little,  indeed,  did  Henry's  spiritual  claims 
alarm  the  consciences  of  the  native  chiefs,  that,  a  year  or  two 
after,  when  entering  into  articles  of  submission,  all  the  most 
eminent  among  them  readily  took  the  oath,  acknowledging  the 
king  supreme  head  of  the  church.  While  thus,  from  pliancy 
of  conscience,  or,  perhaps,  mere  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  pledge  required  from  them,  these  lords  contributed,  by  their 
easy  submission,  to  prolong  the  tranquillity  that  now  prevailed, 
the  same  object  was,  in  like  manner,  ministered  to  by  another 
large  class  of  persons, — the  un reformed  clergy  of  the  Pale; 
who,  when  they  found  that  by  preaching  in  defence  of  the  pope, 
they  would  incur  the  penalty  of  praemunire,  refrained  from 
preaching  altogether,  and  gladly  took  refuge  in  the  safe,  though 
inglorious,  policy  of  silence.f  A  similar  course  was  pursued  by 
the  illfated  lord  Leonard  Gray  himself  ;  and,  accordingly,  though 

*  Cox  —  Ware'*  Wr'xttr: 

\  M  So  that  dow,"  nays  an  observer  of  these  CTenta,  u  what  for  fear  they  hate  to 
preche  their  ould  traditions,  and  the  litill  or  noo  good-will  the?  hate  to  preche  ta* 
Jreriti.,  all  is  put  to  scilence."  —J.  White  to  Crumwell,  8. P.  CCXII. 
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known  to  be,  io  bis  heart,  attached  to  the  ancient  doctrines,  do 
charge  against  bim  on  the  score  of  religion  appears  in  the  articles 
upon  which  he  was  impeached. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  frequent  "  hostings  M  of  the  lord 
deputy,  throughout  the  kingdom,  seem  rather  at  variance  with 
the  picture  of  general  quiet  here  presented.  But  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  these  circuits,  or  progresses,  were  meant  for 
the  display,  rather  than  the  employment,  of  military  force,— 
more  as  precautionary  measures  of  police  than  as  movements 
of  actual  warfare:  and  the  bloodless  result  ofmost  of  the  journeys 
of  this  description,  under  lord  Gray,  serves  much  to  corroborate 
all  that  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  peace  that  generally  pre- 
vailed. 

Another  striking  proof  of  this  fact  may  be  found  in  the  cessa- 
tion, to  a  remarkable  degree,  of  that  petty  warfare  of  the  Irish 
septs  among  themselves,  which  had,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  the  habit  and  curse  of  the  land.    The  single  exception, 
indeed,  to  the  respite  which,  even  in  this  respect,  the  whole 
kingdom  now  enjoyed,  is  found  in  the  instance  of  an  Anglo-Irish 
sept,  the  Geraldines,  of  whom,  io  a  letter  already  cited,  from  the 
lord  deputy  to  Cromwell,  it  is  said,  "  the  bastard  Geraldines 
are,  by  the  permission  of  God,  killing  one  another."  In  general, 
however,  there  prevails  in  the  public  correspondence  of  this 
period,  most  ample  testimony  to  the  state  of  quiet  which  the 
whole  country  then  could  boast.   Thus,  in  the  year  1 53$,  (here 
occur  such  admissions,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  king- 
dom, as  the  following :— «  We  are  at  peace  with  all  men,  and 
they  keep  peace  with  us  as  yet."—"  We  signify  unto  your  ma- 
jesty (say  the  lords  of  the  council)  that,  thanks  be  to  God  and 
your  highness,  the  land  is  at  such  stay  and  peace,  at  this  season, 
as  it  hath  not  been  these  many  years."  But  a  still  more  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  existence  and  effects  of  this  change  is 
afforded  by  another  official  authority. — "This  country  was  in  no 
such  quiet  these  many  years ;  for,  throughout  the  land,  in  a 
manner,  it  is  peace,  both  with  English  and  Irish.    I  never  did 
see,  in  my  time,  so  great  resort  to  the  law  as  there  is  this  term, 
which  is  a  good  sign  of  quiet  and  obedience."* 

The  escape  of  young  Gerald  into  France  had  removed  the 
only  common  rally ing-point  or  standard  around  which  could  be 
collected  a  sufficient  number  of  malecontents  to  endanger  se- 
riously the  peace  of  the  country.  Shortly  after  this  youth's  de- 
parture, lord  Leonard  Gray,  who  had  long  been  entreating  of 

'  Thomas  Men  to  Crunmcll,  S.P.  CCLVIl 
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the  king  permission  to  return  to  England,  was  granted  a  tem- 
porary recall,  and  sir  Willian  Brereton  was  appointed  lord  jus- 
tice during  his  absence/  The  mutual  ill-will  so  long  existing  ^J' 
between  the  late  deputy  and  the  earl  of  Ormond,  though  for  a 
short  time  apparently  suppressed,  had  again  broken  out  with 
fresh  bitterness ;  and  the  enmity  of  Ormond  to  lord  Leonard  had 
found  ready  and  sympathising  abettors  in  the  lord  chancellor 
Alen,  and  sir  William  Brabazon,  the  vice-treasurer.  In  the 
ominous  summons,  therefore,  of  these  three  personages  to  con- 
front him  in  England,  Gray  must  have  seen  but  too  sure  a  fore- 
token of  the  disastrous  fate  that  there  awaited  him. 

On  the  first  rumour  of  Gray's  recall,  indications  of  revolt 
had  begun  to  show  themselves  among  the  septs  immediately 
bordering  on  the  Pale.f  The  OTooles  of  Wicklow  had  made 
a  foray  into  the  marches  of  Dublin,  and  the  Gavanaghs  a  pre- 
datory inroad  of  the  same  kind  into  the  county  of  Wexford. 
But,  when  not  only  this  lord,  but  the  earl  of  Ormond  also,  had 
sailed  for  England,  the  removal  from  the  country  of  two  such 
commanders  inspired  a  confidence  in  some  of  the  more  restless 
of  the  chiefs,  which  seemed,  for  a  short  time,  to  threaten  dis- 
turbance to  the  public  peace.  A  sudden  incursion  made  by 
O'Connor,  for  purposes  of  plunder,  into  Kildare,^:  and  suspected 
plots  and  some  threatening  movements  on  the  part  of  O'Neill, 
were  the  only  grounds  as  yet  assigned  for  the  apprehension  that 
generally  prevailed. 

It  was  clearly  the  policy  of  the  new  lord  justice's  government 
to  make  the  worst  ol  the  state  in  which  Gray  had  left  the  king- 
dom, in  order,  by  bringing  thus  heavier  odium  upon  his  mea- 
sures, to  enhance  proportionahly  their  own  merit  in  repairing 
the  evils  which  he  had  caused.  A  desire  to  enter  into  negotiation 
having  been  intimated  by  O'Neill,  the  lord  justice  appointed  a 
meeting  with  him  at  Carrick  Bradogh,  a  plain  on  the  borders  of 
Ducdalk.  Hut  the  chief,  fearing,  for  some  reason  not  explained 
by  him,  to  trust  himself  with  any  Englishman  at  that  place, 
proposed  that  the  parley  between  them  should  be  held  at  the 
.  Narrow  Water,  near  M'Gennis's  castle.  Accordingly,  a  peace 
was  there  concluded  with  him  to  the  same  effect  as  that  which, 
in  the  year  1535,  he  had  made  by  indentures  with  sir  William 

•  King  Henry  VI H.  to  Gray  and  Sir  W.  B  reft  on,  8.  P.  CCXCV. 

t  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  Crurawcll  Earl  of  Essex.  S.P.  CCXCVII. 

t  14  Ochonor,  notwithstanding  hi*  appointment  of  truce,  astone  a*  be  perceivtd 
that  tlie  late  lord  deputie  was  pawed  the  sen,  on  Tuvsdni«  last  his  nonnc*  and 
rumpa::y  invade*  I  the  countic  of  Kildnrc."— Alen  and  Brabazon  to  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  6\/\  CCtl. 
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Skeftinglon. '  But,  in  ihe  present  instance,  we  are  furnished 
with  proof  that  O'Neill's  voluntary  pledges  of  peace  were  by  no 
means  sincere;  as  a  letter,  still  extant,  addressed  to  him  by 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  shows  that  at  this  very  time  the  chiefs 
secretary  was  at  the  Scottish  court,  negotiating  with  that  mon- 
arch, f 

Wh  at  ever  hopes  of  aid  from  Scotland  might  have  been  counted 
upon  by  the  Irish  leaders, — and  a  close  intercourse  had  long 
been  held  by  them  with  that  kingdom, — to  the  lord  justice  and 
council  they  spoke  only  the  language  of  submission  and  peace. 
A  general  muster,  however,  of  the  respective  forces  of  O'Don- 
nell,  O'Neill,  O'Brian,  and  the  other  leading  Irish  lords,  having 
been  appointed  to  take  place  at  Fowre,  in  the  west  of  Meath, 
the  lord  justice  assembled  instantly  a  large  army,  comprising, 
in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  military  power  of  the  Pale,  the 
attendance  likewise  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  as  well 
as  of  the  judges,  learned  men,  and  priests;  and  at  the  head  of 
this  large  and  miscellaneous  army,  marched  forth  to  the  scene  of 
the  threatened  congress.;  All  that  the  chiefs  professed,  from 
the  first,  to  have  in  view,  in  this  general  confederacy,  was  the 
holdiog  a  parley  with  the  lord  justice  and  council,  and  making 
a  peace  such  as  would  be  likely  to  endure.  But,  when  they 
now  heard  of  the  immense  force  the  authorities  of  the  Pale 
were  bringing  against  them,  and  of  the  campaign  of  twenty 
days,  for  which  they  were  victualled,  the  object  of  their  own 
assemblage,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  was  immediately 
abandoned,  and  none  of  them  appeared  at  the  place  appointed. 
"Whereupon,"  says  the  lord  justice,  in  relating  the  circum- 
stance, "  we  concluded  to  do  some  exploit,"  and,  accordingly, 
they  entered  into  O'Connor's  country,  and  there,  "  encamping 
in  sundry  places,  destroyed  his  habitations,  corns,  and  fortlaces, 
as  long  as  their  victuals  endured. "§ 

After  this  short  interruption,  our  records  continue  to  present, 
through  the  remainder  of  Henry  s  reign,  a  scene  of  mutual  re- 
conciliation, tolerance,  and  peace.  Instead  of  the  hostility  so 
long  and  preposterously  kept  alive  between  the  crown  and  its 

•  RreretoD  to  Essex,  S.P.  CCClf. 

+  EpistohrJac.  IV..  ct  Maris,  Regum  Scot.  ,  . 

t  Malhew  King  to  the  Frivy  Council  in  England,  S.P.  CCCX.  See  also  LeUer 
from  Robert  Cowley  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  Ellis'*  Original  Letters,  toJ.  u. 
Second  Series,  written  evidently  at  this  time.  ...  . 

§  lx>rd  Justice  and  Council  to  Henry  VIII.,  S.P.  CCCXIV.  The  lord  justice 
adds,  as  if  surprised  that  this  course  'of  proceeding  had  not  been  agereable  to  the 
chief,  M  Albeit  he  remaineth  in  his  cankerde  malyce  and  rankor,  and  so  doo  all  o* 
tonfoderates." 
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Irish  subjects,  conciliatory  advances  were  now,  for  the  first 
time,  and  almost  simultaneously,  made  by  both;  and  while  the 
king,  by  a  skilful  distribution  of  honours  and  gifts,  allured  the 
principal  Irish  chieftains  to  his  court,  these  lords,  on  their  parts, 
showed  even  too  courtier-like  a  compliance  with  all  the  con- 
ditions and  pledges  required  of  them  in  return. 

The  earl  of  Desmond,  who,  like  most  of  the  other  magnates  ad. 
of  the  Pale,  had  become  identified,  from  habit  and  policy,  with 
the  native  nobility  of  the  land,  was  one  of  the  first  who  now 
showed  a  disposition  to  sue  for  pardon  and  favour.  In  the 
month  of  April,  an  act  of  assassination  had  been  committed,  of 
which  the  brother  of  this  lord,  Maurice  Fitz  John,  was  the 
perpetrator;  and  James  Fitz  Maurice,  the  rival  claimant  of  the 
earldom  of  Desmond,  was  the  victim.*  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  daring  murder — and,  therefore,  liable  to  be 
supposed  its  motive — was  the  concentration  in  James  Fitz  John, 
the  present  lord,  of  the  whole  title  to  the  earldom.  No  suspi- 
cion, however,  appears  to  have  been  entertained  that  he  was  at 
all  accessory  to  the  crime;  and  his  now  uncontested  high  sta- 
tion, added  to  the  weight  of  his  personal  influence,  rendered 
the  course  likely  to  be  taken  by  him  an  object  of  much  specu- 
lation with  both  parties.  One  of  the  principal  causes  hitherto 
of  his  disaffection  to  the  king's  government  had  been  the  grudge 
borne  by  him  to  lord  James  Butler,  now  earl  of  Ormond,  both 
on  account  of  the  ancient  feud  between  their  bloods,  and  also  of 
the  claim  set  up  by  Butler  to  the  earldom  of  Desmond,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  the  only  daughter  and  heir  general  of  the  eleventh 
earl  of  that  house.  This  jealous  feeling  had  now  subsided,  it 
appears,  on  both  sides;  and  so  anxious  was  Ormond,  whose 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  public  service  never  flagged,  to  draw 
his  brother  earl  to  allegiance,  that,  when  on  his  way  to  a  parley 
with  O'Brian,  he  so  far  trusted  himself  in  Desmond's  power  as 
to  lodge  two  nights  in  his  dominion,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring, as  he  says,  to  win  him  over  "  by  familiarity  and 
persuasion.*'  But  Desmond,  though  conscious  of  his  own  of- 
fences, and  most  anxious  to  obtain  pardon,  was  yet  unwilling 
to  relinquish  his  amity  with  O'Brian  and  others  of  the  chiefs; 
and  declared  that  so  strong  were  their  confederacies,  he  could 
not,  even  if  it  was  his  wish,  attempt  to  resist  them. 

In  the  month  of  August,  sir  Antony  Sentleger,  the  new  lord 
deputy,  reached  Dublin;  and  his  Grst  report  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  addressed  to  the  king  soon  after  his  arrival,  refers  to 

•  Th«  Council  of  Ireland  to  tlenr,  VIII.,  8.  P.  CCXCVI. 
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the  peaceful  dispositions  manifested  by  O'Connor,  0'Neillv 
O'Donnell,  and  other  northern  chiefs;  as  well  as  by  O'Brian, 
Desmond,  and  other  great  lords  of  the  west.  O'Donnell  had 
previously  written  to  the  king,  acknowledging  his  spiritual  su- 
premacy, professing,  in  the  humblest  terms,  repentance  for  his 
own  offences,  and  suing  earnestly  for  pardou. 4  By  O'Neill, 
likewise,  a  respectful  letter  was  addressed,  in  Latin,  to  the  mon- 
arch, accompanied  by  some  gilts,  which  Henry  graciously  re- 
ceived.f  Far  less  dependent  in  his  tooe  than  O'Donnell,  this 
chief,  while  professing  himself  disposed  to  proffer  submission  to 
the  king,  complains  of  the  grievous  extortions  practised  by  his 
deputies,  as  well  as  of  their  constant  wars  and  forays,  which 
render  it  impossible,  he  declares,  for  peace  to  exist  in  the  king- 
dom. To  O'Donnell  the  king  readily  granted  pardon;  but,  in 
answering  O'Neill,  though  considerate  and  gracious  in  his 
language,  he  gives  him  to  understand  that  further  favours  must 
all  depend  upon  his  own  deserts ;  and,  referring  to  a  request 
made  rather  prematurely  in  O'Neill's  letter,  for  the  grant  of 
some  lands  and  ruined  castles  on  the  north  coast,  Henry  in- 
timates, with  no  small  address,  that  the  favour  solicited  by  him 
is  rather  postponed  than  refused.^: 

The  reduction  of  the  sept  of  the  Cavanagbs,§  which  had  been 
begun  some  months  before  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  was  now, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  lord  deputy,  carried  more  fully 
into  effect.  After  wasting  and  burning  their  country  for  the 
space  of  ten  days, — the  usual  preliminary  to  Irish  negotiation, 
— the  invaders  succeeded  in  bringing  MacMorough,  the  bead 
of  the  Cavanaghs,  to  make  his  submission.  Renouncing,  on 
his  own  part,  the  title  of  MacMorough,  be  engaged  also,  on  the 
part  of  his  sept,  that  they  would  never  more,  after  that  day,  elect 
any  one  from  among  themselves  to  bear  that  title,  or  act  as  their 
ruler,  excepting  only  bis  majesty  the  king,  and  such  as  he  should 
appoint.  Measures  of  a  similar  kind  were  then  taken  with  the 
sons  of  O'Moore,  who  held  the  county  of  Ley ;  and  also  with  se- 
veral other  petty  chiefs,  such  as  O'Doyne,  O'Dempsey,  and 
MacMaurice,  who  had  all  been  confederates  with  O'Connor,  but 
were  now  detached  from  his  party. 

O'Connor  himself,  whose  restless  spirit  and  near  neighbour- 
hood to  the  Pale  had  rendered  him  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 

*  State  Papers,  CCC1X  ,  L.  ,  „ 

t  O'Neill  to  King  Henry  Mil  ,  8  P.  CCCXHI.   The  signature  of  th»  letter 
ik  in  follow*:— u  Per  in.»  Caiiitaneuni  Oucycll,  virurn  in  omnibus  subdilum. 
t  State  Papers,  CCCXXI. 

§  This  iepif  or  uatiuu,  inhabited  hlropc,  in  the  west  part  of  farlow. 
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English,*  was  now  the  only  native  lord  lo  whom  hopes  of 
favour  had  not  been  held  forth.  So  much  excluded  was  he 
from  the  royal  grace,  that,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  king  to 
the  Irish  council,  he  desires  that  on  no  account,  unless  from 
actual  necessity,  they  should  enter  into  any  terms  with  him ; 
but  rather,  if  possible,  "  expel  him  utterly  from  his  country 
the  king  adding,  that,  in  this  case,  he  would  not  be  unwilling  to 
bestow  that  country  upon  Cahir  O'Connor,  the  chiefs  brother, 
on  condition  that  he  would  "leave  the  lri4h  fashions/'  pay 
obedience  to  the  English  laws,  and  conform  himself  and  those 
under  his  rule  to  the  manners  and  usages  of  the  Pale.f  How- 
ever willingly  this  chief  would  have  continued  his  harassing 
warfare,  had  be  been  seconded  by  the  other  great  captains,  his 
solitary  defiance  of  the  king's  government  would,  he  knew,  be 
entirely  fruitless.  Already,  with  the  view  of  crushing  him,  the 
lord  deputy  had  proclaimed  a  14  hosting"  into  his  territory,  with 
store  of  provisions  for  a  campaign  of  fourteen  days.  O'Connor 
saw  clearly,  therefore,  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  his  pos- 
sessions, or  even  his  life,  was  to  follow  the  example  of  his  fellow 
toparchs,  and  submit  to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  The  news  of 
his  intention  to  proffer  submission  came  the  more  welcome  to 
the  government,  as  saving  the  cost  of  the  threatened  expedition, 
which  the  state  of  the  exchequer  at  this  time  but  ill  could  bear4 
The  council  consented,  therefore,  to  accept  his  own  propo- 
sition, which  was,  that  he  should  fulfil  his  former  covenants,  as 
agreed  upon  by  indentures ;  and  shortly  after,  his  principal  ad- 
herents, O'Mulmoy,  O'Mulloghlin,  and  MacGeogbegan,  made 
their  submission  in  like  manner.§ 

In  a  parliament  appointed  to  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  this  a_  d. 
year,  but  which  did  not  meet  till  the  1 3th  of  June,  an  act  was  ltMm 
passed,  which  had  been  suggested  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  this  reign,  conferring  on  Henry  and  his  successors  the  title 
of  king  of  Ireland.  This  measure  was  adopted  in  consequence 
of  a  notion  said  to  be  prevalent  among  the  natives,  that  the  regal 
dominion  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  vested  in  the  pope  for 
the  time  being;  and  that  from  him  the  king  of  England  held  the 
lordship  of  that  realm.    It  was  therefore  hoped  that  Henry's 

*  u  Occhonor,  root  of  all  mischief,"  says  the  lord  justice,  in  one  of  his  despatches 
to  the  king. — S.  P.  CCCXIV. 
+  State  Papers,  CCCXIX. 

|  The  .financial  resources  of  the  Irish  government  were,  at  all  times,  scauty  and 
precarious;  and  Davies  tells  us  that,  in  all  the  most  ancient  pipe-rolls,  the  report  - 
of  the  state  of  the  exchequer  is  invariably,"  In  Thesauro  ail."  Even  in  the  reiitn 
of  Henry  VIII.,  so  much  was  the  Irish  exchequer  neglected,  that  (as  appears  from 
a  letter  of  Cowley  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk)  it  was  destitute  cveu  of  books  of  the  Re- 
venue— See  Ellis's  Oriijinal  Letters,  vol.  ii.  Second  Series,  letter  exxvi. 

§  The  Council  of  Ireland  to  King  Henry  VIII..  6'.  P.  CCCXXHI, 
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adoption  of  (he  royal  title  would  disabuse  the  Irish  chieftains  of 
their  error,  and  lead  them  to  acknowledge  with  less  hesitation 
his  paramount  dominion. 

But  there  had  now  opened  upon  them  a  prospect,  not  merely 
of  mercy,  but  of  favours  and  honours,  at  the  hands  of  royalty, 
which  wanted  no  further  inducement  to  draw  them  in  that  di- 
rection; and,  throughout  the  remaining  years  of  ihis  reigo, 
little  else  is  left  to  the  historian  than  to  pass  in  review  the  dif- 
ferent chiefs  who,  with  an  almost  lavish  generosity,  were  in  (he 
same  breath  pardoned  and  rewarded,  and  some  of  whose 
names  still  stand  memorials  of  this  truly  princely  policy,  among 
the  most  shining  and  honourable  titles  of  the  Irish  peerage. 

In  the  instance  of  a  wild  mountain  chief,  named  Tirlogh 
O'Toole,  this  course  of  policy  was  attended  with  circumstances 
not  unworthy  of  notice.  The  sept  of  the  OTooles,  whose  ter- 
ritory bordered  on  the  marches  ol  Dublin,  had  been,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  many  even  of  the  more  powerful  septs,  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  terror  to  the  English  Pale.  Occupying 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  their  only 
habitations  were  the  wood  and  the  morass,  their  ooly  for- 
tresses, the  deep  glens  and  mountain-passes.  The  reigning 
chief,  however,  Tirlogh  O'Toole,  combined  with  the  ferocity  of 
a  border  ravager  much  of  that  generous  sense  of  honour  by 
which  the  rude  heroes  of  chivalry  were  distinguished;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  when  all  the  great  Irish  lords,  O'Neill,  O'Don- 
nell,  O'Connor,  and  others,  had  leagued  to  invade  the  English 
Pale,  Tirlogh  sent  word  to  the  lord  deputy,  that,  seeing  the 
principal  chiefs  were  now  all  combined  against  him,  he,  Tirlogh, 
thought  it  but  fair  to  be  on  his  side;  but, "  as  soon  as  the  others 
made  peace,  then  would  he  alone  make  war  with  him."  This 
chivalrous  promise  the  chief  faithfully  kept;  nor  was  it  till 
O'Donnell,  O'Neill,  and  others,  had  made  their  submission  and 
withd  rawn,  that  Tirlogh,  summoning  forth  his  wild  followers 
from  their  mountain -holds,  renewed,  fiercely  as  before,  his  ha- 
rassing inroads  on  the  English  borders.* 

Even  to  this  rude  and  houseless  warrior,  the  conciliatory  in- 
fluence of  the  royal  policy  had  now  found  its  way.  Requesting 
a  parley  with  the  lord  deputy,  he  asked  for  permission  to  repair 

"  "And  although  it  shall  appear  to  your  majesty  that  this  Tirrolough  is  but  a 
wretched  person,  and  a  man  of  no  — »-       "r  having  house  to  r 

hedd  in,  nor  yet  money  in  his  purse  L, 

3  hundred  men. — Assuring  your  highness  that  ne  nam  noon  more  nunc  ™ 
Knglish  Pule  than  any  man  in  Irelande,  and  woll  do,  whensoever  he  shall  noimthrr 
he  clercly  banished  or  restored  to  your  hiegbnes  favours,  wherby  he  may  be  bound 
10  serve  your  majestie,  as  we  thinke  verely  he  woll  do."— The  Ix>rd  Deputy  anc 
Council  to  Henry  VII!.,  J?  P  CCCXXIX.  p.  267  ,fio/e. 


to  your  majesty  that  this  Tirrolough  is  but  a 
grete  power,  neither  having  house  to  put  ow 
o  by  him  a  garment,  yet  may  he  well  make  2  or 
rimes*  that  he  hath  doon  more  hnrte  to  your 
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to  England  to  see  the  king,  "  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much 
honour,"  and  likewise  to  present  to  him  an  humble  petition  for 
some  lands  to  which  he  laid  claim.  Wisely  entering  into  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  royal  wishes,  the  lord  deputy  acceded  to  this 
request ;  supplied  him  with  20/.  from  his  own  purse  towards  his 
expenses,  and  gave  him  likewise  a  recommendatory  letter  to  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  then  universally  regarded  as  the 
warm  friend  and  patron  of  Irish  interests.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  the  castle  of  Powerscourt,  which  stood  upon  a  part  of  the 
lands  claimed  by  this  chief,  should  be  granted  to  him  by  the  king. 

The  earl  of  Desmond,  having  at  length  consented  to  make 
his  submission,  acquainted  the  lord  deputy  and  council  that  he 
was  ready,  on  hostages  being  given,  to  repair  to  the  borders  of 
Cashel  for  that  purpose.  He  had  demanded  that  the  earl  of 
Ormond  should  be  given  in  pledge  for  him  ;  but  to  this  the  lord 
deputy  would  not  agree;  and  the  hostages  whom  he  sent  instead, 
were  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  master  of  the  ordnance,  and 
his  own  brother.  Among  other  articles  of  this  submission, 
which  was  signed  and  sealed  at  sir  Thomas  Butler's  house,  at 
Cahir,  Desmond  agreed  to  renounce,  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
forever,  the  singular  privilege  claimed  by  his  ancestors,  of  never 
appearing  at  any  parliament,  nor  entering  into  any  walled  town. 
To  get  rid  of  the  variance  between  him  and  Ormond  respect- 
ing the  title  of  the  earldom  of  Desmond,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
cross-marriage  should  take  place  between  their  children ;  and 
each  bound  himself  to  the  other  in  the  sum  of  4000/.  to  see 
this  engagement  performed.  Both  Sentleger  and  the  lord 
chancellor  then  accompanied  Desmond  to  the  town  of  Kil- 
malloch,  a  place  where  no  deputy  of  the  king  had  set  his  foot 
for  a  hundred  years  before.  Here  the  earl  most  hospitably  en- 
tertained them,  taking  occasion,  during  the  few  days  they  passed 
with  him,  to  give  such  able  and  valuable  counsel  for  the  re- 
formation of  Ireland,  as  filled  these  two  lords  with  admiration ; 
and,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  from  Sentleger,  recounting  the  trans- 
actions just  mentioned,  the  once  dangerous,  perverse  and 
outlawed  Desmond  is  described  as  14  undoubtedly  a  very  wise 
and  discreel  gentleman/'  Accordingly,  without  even  wailing  the 
royal  sanction,  be  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  king's  council.* 

From  Kilmalloch  the  lord  deputy  proceeded  to  the  city  of 
Limerick,  and  there,  assisted  by  the  earl  of  Ormond,  held  a 
parley  with  O'Brian,  in  order  to  prevail  upon  that  chief  to 
proffer  his  obedience.-}-    But  O'Brian  answered,  that  he  must 

•  Sentleger  to  King  Henri  VIII.,  S.  P.  CCCXXXIV. 

f  Ibid  "Ther  we  taryed  8  daiea,  as  well  to  pacefie  sarten  matters  of  variance 
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take  more  time  to  consult  his  kinsmen  and  followers,  adding, 
"with  a  view  of  the  matter  somewhat  more  constitutional  than 
Henry's  ministers  were  accustomed  to,  that,  "  although  the 
captain  of  his  nation,  he  was  still  but  one  man."  The  principal 
complaints  he  had  now  to  make  against  the  king's  government 
were,  that  they  prevented  him  from  building  his  bridge  across 
the  Shannon,  and  had  likewise  deprived  him  of  all  that  au- 
thority over  the  natives  inhabiting  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
which  his  predecessors  had  invariably  exercised.*  To  this  the 
lord  deputy  answered,  that  rather  than  allow  him  to  obtain 
either  of  these  objects,  he  himself  would  continue  at  war  with 
him  as  long  as  it  pleased  the  king  to  permit  him. 

In  the  parliament  that  assembled  at  Dublin,  in  the  month  of 
June,  there  were  present,  together  with  the  earls  of  Ormondand 
Desmond,  a  great  number  of  Anglo-Irish  lords  who  had  not,  for 
many  years  before,  attended  in  their  places.  Among  these 
were  the  lord  Barry,  the  lord  Roche,  the  lord  Fitz  Maurice,  and 
also  lord  Bermingham  of  Athcnry.  But  a  far  more  remarkable 
feature  of  this  opening  of  the  houses  of  parliament  was  the  at- 
tendance there  of  the  procurators,  or  attorneys,  of  O'Brian,  and 
also,  in  their  own  proper  persons,  of  the  chiefs  Cavanagh, 
O'Moore,  O'Reilly,  MacWilliam,  and  others,  to  whom,  to  their 
great  satisfaction,  the  speeches  delivered  by  the  lord  chancellor 
and  the  speaker  were  interpreted  by  the  earl  of  Ormond  in 
their  own  language.  On  this  occasion,  too, — as  Sentleger,  in 
describing  to  the  king  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  informs  him, 
—O'Reilly,  the  chief  of  East  Brefney,  appeared  in  the  dress 
which  his  majesty  had  given  him.-J* 

The  bill  conferring  upon  the  monarch  the  title  of  king  of 
Ireland  was  passed  by  both  houses,  with  the  most  joyous  una- 
nimity; and  the  Sunday  following  was  a  day  of  general  re- 
joicing. The  lords  and  gentlemen  all  went  in  procession  to 
St.  Patrick's  church,  where  a  solemn  mass  was  sung  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin :  after  which  the  act  was  proclaimed  in 
the  presence  of  2000  persons,  and  a  grand  Tc  Deum  con- 
cluded the  ceremony.  Still  more  to  gratify  the  public  feeling, 
the  king  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  general  pardon.  44  There 
were  made  in  the  city,"  says  the  lord  deputy,  "  great  bonfires, 

depending  among  the  citezins  thcr,  as  also  to  parle  with  Obrian  who  w  thegrctett 
Inssheroan  of  the  west  of  this  landc." 

*  Dooogh  O'Brian,  in  the  year  1S43,  petitioned  for  I  he  captainship  of  this  district. 
— M  Item,  he  desireth  the  landcs  and  captainship  of  Ouaght,  on  this  nydc  the  water  of  • 
Sbyniyan.  which  in  time*  past  be  and  his  ancestors  had."— Req wests  of  O'Bnan, 
&c,  *  P.  CCCXCIM.  1 

t  Sentleger  to  Henry  VIII.,  S  P  CCCXL. 
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Wine  was  set  in  the  streets,  and  there  were  great  feast iogs  in 
the  houses.*** 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  date  of  these  memorable  trans- 
actions, lord  Leonard  Gray,  the  victim,  unjustly  as  it  appears, 
of  an  official  cabal,  was  publicly  executed,  as  a  traitor,  on  Tower 
Hill.    The  recorded  charges  against  him,  at  once  numerous 
and  frivolous,  evince  the  desire,  far  more  than  the  power,  to 
substantiate  actual  guilt.   His  family  connections,  both  with  the 
Geraldines,  and  with  some  of  the  leading  chiefs,  had  given  him 
a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  which  excited  the  jealousy 
doubtless  of  Ormond,  and  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  the 
hatred  with  which  that  lord  so  long  pursued  him.   Even  in  the 
articles  of  accusation,  Gray*s  popularity  is  made  one  of  the 
leading  charges;  and  it  is  alleged  against  him,  as  an  act  de- 
grading to  his  royal  master,  that  he  had  passed  through  the 
heart  of  Thomond  into  Connaught,  without  any  other  guard 
than  a  single  galloglass  of  O' Brian's,  bearing  an  axe  before  him. 
Another  charge,  founded  evidently  on  mere  surmise  and  ru- 
mour, shows  sufficiently  the  spirit  that  actuated  his  accusers.  It 
is  intimated,  rather  than  alleged,  that  the  king's  artillery  had 
been  left  by  him  at  Galway,  that  it  might  be  ready  there  for  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  or  the  Spaniards,  in  case  they  should  land  in 
those  parts ;  and  a  report,  it  is  added,  was  then  prevalent,  that 
cardinal  Pole,  young  Gerald's  uncle,  was  soon  to  arrive  there 
with  a  large  army.f  Such  was  the  weak  and  absurd  character 
of  most  of  the  charges  upon  which  this  brave  and  active  officer 
was  condemned  to  so  unworthy  a  death.^ 

But  the  gracious  example  set  by  the  monarch  had  diffused 
a  far  more  mild  and  liberal  spirit  through  every  branch  of  the 
administration ;  and  the  numerous  candidates  for  court  favour 
that  were  now  emerging  from  their  long  outlawed  haunts  found 
all  a  most  ready  and  zealous  promoter  of  their  several  suits  in 
the  present  popular  lord  deputy.  To  him,  indeed,  and  the 
council,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  left  the  selection  of  those 
individuals  upon  whom  dignities  and  grants  of  lands  were  to  be 
bestowed.  Among'the  more  humble  requests  transmitted  through 
him,  there  are  a  few  which,  however  homely  in  their  nature,  let 

•  Sentleger  to  Henry  VIH.,  S.  P.  CCCXL. 

+  The  Council  of  Ireland's  Articles  against  Lord  Leonard  Gray ,8.  P.  CCCXXVL 
i  Among f these  numerous  items  of  charge,  which  amount  in  all  to  ninety,  we 
fiud  the  following,  founded  on  the  old  Irish  custom  of  gossipred  :  M20. — After  this, 
was  my  said  lord  made  gossope  to  Oneill,  whicbe  in  Irland  is  the  gretlist  friendship 
accepted  amonges  men.* 

Through  the  whole  of  these  ninety  articles  of  accusation,  not  a  single  allusion  is 
made  to  any  act  of  sacrilege  supposed  to  have  been  committed  hy  Gray,  either  at 
Down,  Oalway,  or  elsewhere ;  so  that  for  these  idle  tales,  repeated  from  hiKtoriun 
to  historian,  no  othcr>uthority  is  to  be  found  than  the  dull  fabler,  Stanihurst. 
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in  more  light  on  the  social  condition  of  the  Irish  dynasts  of  that 
period  than  could  ever  be  collected  from  such  merely  public 
events  as  form  the  whole  and  sole  materials  of  our  general  his- 
tory.   Thus,  we  find  a  request  made  by  Desmond, — "  the  no- 
blest man  in  all  the  realms—that  the  king  would  provide  him 
with  robes  to  wear  in  parliament,  and  likewise  with  apparel  for 
his  daily  use,  « whereof"  "  he  hath  great  lack."  Senlleger 
himself,  who  slates  the  circumstance,  had  already  given  this 
earl  a  gown,  jacket,  doublet,  hose,  and  other  articles  of  dress, 
for  which  be  was  very  thankful,  and  wore  in  all  places  where  he 
accompanied  the  lord  deputy/  For  his  want  of  means  to  pro- 
vide these  necessaries,  Desmond  accounted  by  the  wasting  wars 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.    MacGilpatrick,  also,  who 
shortly  after  was  created  baron  of  Upper  Ossory,  and  O'Reilly 
who  was  to  be  made  viscount  of  Gavan,  were  provided,  in  like 
manner,  with  robes  for  parliament  by  the  king;  while  the  chief 
O'Rourke,  who  is  described  as  "  a  man  somewhat  gross,  and  not 
trained  to  repair  unto  his  majesty,"  made  petition  only  for  a  suit 
of  ordinary  apparel. 

There  is  yet  another  incident  worth  mentioning,  as  showing 
curiously  the  state  of  society  at  that  period.    Two  of  the  Ge- 
raldine  lords  of  Muoster,  the  lord  Roche  and  the  White  Knight, 
having,  by  their  constant  quarrels  and  inroads,  entirely  wasted 
each  other's  territories,  the  king  sent  orders  to  the  earl  of 
Desmond  to  take  them  both  into  custody.    They  were,  ac- 
cordingly, seized  and  imprisoned  in  Dublin  castle,  "  where," 
says  the  lord  deputy,  in  stating  the  particulars  to  the  king, "  they 
now  agree  very  well  together,  lying  both  in  one  bed;  although, 
before,  they  could  not  agree  in  a  country  of  forty  miles'  length 
between  them."  He  adds, — 41 1  purpose  they  shall  there  remain 
(ill  their  amity  be  better  confirmed,  and  then,  God  willing,  I 
intend  to  send  them  home  free,  apparelled  like  Englishmen ;  for 
at  pr  esent  they  are  in  their  saffron  shirts  andkernoghe's  coats."f 
When  to  this  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  higher 
ranks,  of  both  races,  at  this  period,  we  add  that  the  great 
O'Neill  himself  was  so  unlettered  as  to  be  unable  to  write  his 
name4  tncre  needs  ho  further  or  stronger  evidence  of  the 
embrutiog  effects  of  the  policy  of  the  Pale,  and  the  sort  of 
frightful  retribution  by  which  it  debased  as  well  the  rulers  as 
the  ruled. 

Though  the  chiefs  had  become,  io  general,  so  well  disposed 

•  SentlcRer  to  Henry  VIII.,  8.  P  CCCXXXIV.  +  M.  8.  P  CCCXCIV. 

i  %f  O'Ne.ll's  Submission,  8jK„ed  with  hit  mark,  S.  P.  CCCLXXIX.  Alw 
MacGitpatnck'^igned  in  the  same  manner,  S.  P.  CCCXXXVI. 
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to  the  English  crown,  there  were  still  two,  and  those  the  most 
powerful  of  the  whole  body,  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  who  con- 
tinued, for  some  time,  to  hold  off ;  and  no  less  by  their  example 
than  by  the  mighty  means  of  mischief  which  they  possessed, 
threatened  to  disturb  the  now  dawning  prospects  of  peace. 
Such  was  the  influence,  indeed,  of  those  two  dynasts,  that  it  was 
thought  unsafe  to  make  any  reduction  in  the  king's  army  as  long 
as  they  continued  to  withhold  their  submission.  At  length, 
O'Donnell,  who  appears  to  have  been  led  to  adopt  this  course 
by  feelings  of  friendship,  as  well  as  relationship,  towards 
O'Neill,*  announced  his  intention  to  give  in  his  submission;  and 
even  promised,  should  his  brother  chief  not  follow  his  example, 
to  assist  the  lord  deputy  against  him. 

After  some  efforts  made  in  vain,  as  well  by  O'Donnell  as  by 
the  government,  to  bring  O'Neill  to  a  parley,  he  was,  at  last,  by 
the  more  effective  means  of  an  inroad  or  two  into  his  territory, 
induced  to  proffer  obedience;  and,  though  he  appears  to  have 
been  but  little  relied  upon,  yet  so  prompt  was  now  the  flow  of 
royal  favour  in  this  direction,  that  the  king,  in  the  following  A  D 
year,  at  Greenwich,  created  him  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  his  son,  i&m. 
lord  Duncannon.  His  own  ambition  had  been  to  obtain  the  title 
of  earl  of  Ulster;  but  this  the  king  peremptorily  refused,  ex- 
pressing his  wonder  that  O'Neill,  who  had  so  often  and  griev- 
ously offended,  should  think  of  asking  the  name  and  honour  of 
Ulster,  one  of  the  great  earldoms  of  Christendom,  and  the 
king's  proper  inheritance. 

The  accession  of  O'Donnell  to  the  ranks  of  the  loyal  was 
hailed  with  welcome  by  the  government ;  and,  even  before  the 
adhesion  of  O'Neill,  we  find  Cusacke,  the  speaker  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  proudly  boasting  that,  as  long  as  O'Brian, 
O'Donnell,  MacWilliam,  and  the  earl  of  Desmond,  were  true  to 
the  king,  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared  from  all  the  rest  of 
Ireland. 

A  few  particulars  respecting  O'Donnell,  which  occur  in  a 
letter  from  the  lord  deputy,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that,  in 
point  of  civilisation,  be  was  somewhat  advanced  beyond  the 
generality  of  his  brother  chiefs.  In  recommending  that  par- 
liament robes  should  be  bestowed  upon  him,  Sentleger  adds 
that  in  other  apparel  he  is  better  furnished  than  any  other 
Irishman,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  dress  : — a  coat  of 
crimson  velvet  with  aiglets  of  gold,  twenty  or  thirty  pair;  over 
that,  a  great  double  cloak  of  crimson  satin  bordered  with  black 

•  O'DooneH*.  Grit  wife  wu  O'Neill't  fisicr. 
H.  *5 
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velvet,  and  in  his  bonnet  a  feather  set  full  of  aiglets  of  gold. 
He  was  attended  by  his  chaplain,  a  learned  young  man,  brought 
up  in  France,  for  whom  Sentleger,  in  the  year  1544,  asked  and 
obtained  of  the  king,  the  presentation  to  the  bishopric  of  Elpbio. 
O'Donnell's  wish  was  to  be  made  earl  of  Sligo  or  of  Tyrconoel; 
and  the  latter  was  the  title  granted,  but  not  unlil  the  year  1603. 

To  indulge.furlher  in  this  sort  of  detail,  respecting  the  nu- 
merous other  objects  of  royal  favour,  who  were  selected  for 
promotion  or  ennoblement  from  among  the  ancient  lords  of  (he 
land,  would,  however  interesting,  even  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  usurp  more  space  than  the  prescribed  limits  of  this  work 
allow.  1  shall  therefore  enumerate  briefly  the  names  of  the 
other  chiefs  and  lords  who  were  now  selected  as  the  primary 
materials  of  an  Anglo-Irish  peerage.  Morough  O'Rrian,  whose 
constant  encroachments  on  the  country  eastward  of  the  Shannon 
had  kept  the  government  of  the  Pale  in  continual  alarm,  was 
J-  created  earl  of  Thomond  for  life,  with  the  dignity  of  baron  of 
Inchiquin  descendible  to  his  heirs  male;  while  Donougb,  bis 
nephew,  as  a  reward  for  his  unvarying  attachment  to  the  Eng- 
lish, was  made  baron  of  Ibrackan,  and,  after  the  decease  of  bis 
uncle,  earl  of  Thomond  for  life.  On  another  equally  active 
chief,  O'Connor,  there  had  been,  as  early  as  the  year  1537, 
some  intention  of  bestowingvlue  title  of  baron  of  Offaley.  But, 
though,  at  a  later  period,  the  king  gave  formally  bis  assent  to 
this  grant,  it  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

MacWilliam  Eighter,  of  Clanricarde,  the  captain  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  clan  of  the  De  Burghs,  had,  on  the  deposition  of  the 
former  MacWilliam  by  lord  Leonard  Gray,  been  raised  to  that 
name  and  seigniory,  in  his  place.    This  lord  was,'by  the  na- 
tives, called  Negau,  or  the  beheader,  from  bis  having  con- 
structed a  mound  of  the  heads  of  men  slain  in  battle,  and  l)ien 
covered  it  over  with  earth.   On  making  his  submission,  early  in 
the  year  1541,  he  had  petitioned  the  crown  for  a  grant,  or 
rather  restoration,  of  the  earldom  heretofore  enjoyed  by  his 
family ;  and  also  a  confirmation,  by  letters  patent,  of  all  the 
possessions  which  had  descended  to  him  by  inheritance.  It 
was  supposed  that  he  had  himself  counted  upon  being  made  earl 
of  Connaught;  but  against  this  the  council  strongly  gave  their 
advice,  reminding  his  majesty  that  the  province  of  Connaught 
formed  a  fifth  part  of  his  Irish  dominions.    It  was  therefore 
fixed  that  he  was  to  be  created  earl  of  Clanricarde,  and  baron 
of  Dunkellin,  while  his  fellow-chieftain  and  relative,  MacGill 
Patrick,  was  to  be  made  baron  of  Upper  Ossory. 

Meanwhile  O'Neill,  who,  although  the  last  to  tender  his  al- 
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legiance,  was  ihe  very  first  to  hasten  toavail  himself  of  its  fruits,  *.  n 
had  set  sail,  accompanied  by  Hugh  O'Cervallan,  bishop  of  l54i 
Clogher,  for  England ;  and  waiting  upon  the  king,  at  Green- 
wich, made  a  surrender  to  him  of  all  his  territory,  and  agreed 
to  renounce  ihe  name  of  O'Neill.  A  few  days  after,  both  name 
and  estates  were  regranted  to  him,  by  letters  patent,  together 
with  the  title  of  earl  of  Tyrone.*  ' 

In  the  following  year,  in  the  queen's  closet  at  Greenwich,  ,5** 
which  was  "  richly  hung  with  cloth  of  arras,  and  well  strewed 
with  ruShes,"  for  the  occasion,  took  place  the  ceremony  of 
creating  O  Brian  earl  of  Thomond,  and  conferring  upon  Mac- 
William — or,  as  he  had  been  styled  since  his  submission,  lord 
Filz  William — the  name  and  honour  of  earl  of  Clanricarde. 
At  the  same  time,  Donough  O'Brian,  who  was  attended,  as  were 
probably  all  the  other  lords,  by  an  interpreter,  was  made  baron 
of  Ibrackan.  By  a  very  thoughtful  act  of  munificence,  the  king 
granted  also  to  each  of  these  noblemen  a  house  and  lands,  near 
Dublin,  for  the  keeping  of  their  retinues  and  horses,  whenever 
they  resorted  thither  to  attend  parliaments  and  councils. f 

There  being,  at  the  time  of  their  visit  to  England,  an  almost 
total  want  of  sterling  money  in  Ireland,  the  lord  deputy,  in  pro- 
viding them  with  the  means  of  defraying  their  expenses,  lent  to 
O'Brian  the  sum  of  100/.  in  half  groats.  A  similar  loan,  at- 
tended by  circumstances  yet  more  homely,  was  advanced  to  the 
lord  of  Tyrone.  This  chief,  being  likewise  in  want  of  money, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  visit  to  court,  was  provided  by  Sent- 
leger,  who  had  himself  borrowed  the  sum  from  merchants  of 
Dublin,  with  200  marks  sterling-,  the  debt  to  be  repaid,  ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  primitive  times,  in  cattle  to  that 
amount.} 

In  allowing  full  credit  to  the  English  monarch  for  the  mild 
and  tolerant  character  of  his  policy  towards  Ireland,  it  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  recollected,  that  the  facility  with  which  all  the 
great  Irish  leaders  agreed  to  reject  the  pope's  supremacy,  and 
acknowledge  the  king  their  spiritual  head,  removed  all  grounds 
for  any  such  sanguinary  persecution  as  raged  at  the  same  period 

*  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Lord  Deputy  anil  Council  A fu-r  announcing  this  ercatioii. 
ihe  king  adds  :  — M  And  for  his  reward,  We  ga*e  unto  him  a  chayne  of  threescore 
poundes  nnd  odde,  We  payd  for  his  robes,  and  the  charite*  of  his  creation,  three- 
scare  and  fyvc  poundes  tennc  shilliiic.es  two  pens,  tind  We  gave  him  in  redy  money 
oon  hundreth  poundes  sterling."—*.  P.  CCCLXXXI. 

*  44  We  have  granted  unto  every  of  them  and  their  hcires  maples,  sum  me  house  and 
pet  e  of  laude  iicre  Dtiblyn,  for  the  keping  of  their  horses  nnd  trayncs,  at  their  n  - 
payre  l-.oiir  parly  amcni*  and  counsaillc*  "—Henry  VIII.  to  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
Council.  S.  P.  CCCXUVI. 

+  u  He  hath  promised  I  shall  ha»e  kicne  for  ihc  «  a  trie,  ami  ft  r  that  lone  sent  hi* 
soiiii.  and  ilyverse  of  your  retyuevve  hereto  Inie  the  same."— »V.  /'.  CCCLXXIV. 
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on  the  oilier  side  of  the  Channel.  Not  content  with  his  formal 
renouncement  of  Rome,  O'Brian,  in  -a  paper  entitled  "  The 
Irishmen's  Requests  demanded  that  "  there  should  be  sent 
over  some  well-learned  Irishmen,  brought  up  in  the  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  not  being  infected  with  the  poison  of 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  having  been  first  approved  by  the 
king's  majesty,  they  should  then  be  sent  to  preach  the  word  of 
God  in  Ireland/1  The  Irish  lords,  too,  following  the  example 
of  the  more  cultivated  grandees  of  England,  readily  allowed 
themselves  to  be  consoled  for  whatever  sacrifice  they  had 
made  in  deserting  their  ancient  faith,  by  the  rich  share  they 
gained  of  the  plunder  which  the  confiscation  of  its  venerable 
establishments  afforded.f  One  of  the  requests  made  by  O'Brian, 
previously  to  visiting  the  English  court,  was,  that  the  grant  he 
had  received  from  the  Irish  council,  of  certain  abbeys,  lately 
suppressed,  should  be  confirmed  to  him  by  the  king,  with  the 
addition  also  of  a  grant  of  the  house  of  Observants,  at  Ennis. 
To  Donough  O'Brian  was  given  the  abbey  of  Ellenegrane,  a 
small  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  together  with  the 
moiety  of  the  abbey  of  Clare  ;  and  among  the  rewards  of  Mac- 
Gill  Patrick's  new  loyalty,  were  the  house  of  the  late  friars  of 
Haghevo  and  the  suppressed  monastery  of  Hagmacarte4 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct  and  motives  of 
those  individual  chiefs  who  were  now  so  readily  converted  from 
rebels  into  apostates  and  courtiers,  the  wise  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment, in  thus  diverting  into  a  safe  and  legitimate  channel 
the  wild  ambition  of  such  powerful  subjects,  and  producing,  by 
conciliation,  a  stale  of  peace  which  force  and  repression  had 
vainly  for  ages  endeavoured  to  effect,  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  whether  for  its  immediate  effects,  or  the  lastiog  and 
salutary  example  it  left  behind.  Although  to  Henry  himself, 
not  merely  as  the  source  of  all  administrative  authority,  but  as 
ever  ready  to  afford  his  sanction  to  the  liberal  policy  pursued  in 
Ireland,  no  small  share  of  the  honour  of  that  policy  is  due,  un- 
doubtedly to  Sentleger  belongs  the  far  higher  praise  of  originat- 
ing this  system  of  government,  and  continuing  manfully,  and 

"  State  Papers,  CCCXCI1I. 

f  On  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  religious  house*,  there  are  man/,  of 
all  creeds,  who  would  now  join  with  the  excellent  Lord  Herbert  in  tt  com  pi  mum* 
of  the  loss  of  so  many  stalely  churches,  dedicated  to  God's  service for  **  although, 
he  adds,  "they  may  have  abused  the  veil  of  religion,  yet  was  that  rooaaiiticaJ 
life  instituted  according  to  the  pious  example  of  ancient  Fathers,  that  Uiey  who 
found  themselves  unfit  for  the  execution  of  worldly  afifairs  (as  many  such  there  sre) 
wight  in  such  voluntary  retirement  spend  their  days  in  divine  writings  or  medita- 
tions."— Hi$t.  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  Vlll 

I  Henry  Mil  to  the  Lord  Deputy,  S.  P.  CCCXCVI. 
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even  importunately,  to  press  the  adoption  of  it  upon  the  king. 
So  much  was  he  aware,  indeed,  of  the  extent  to  which  he  pre- 
sumed on  the  royal  patience,  that,  after  soliciting  in  one  of  his 
letters  some  favour  for  MacGill  Patrick,  he  adds, — "Thus  do 
1  always  move  your  majesty  to  give.  I  most  humbly  beseech 
you  of  pardon,  for  I  verily  trust  that  your  highness  shall  win 
more  obedience  with  these  small  gifts,  than  perchance  hath  been 
won,  before  this  time,  with  10,000/.  spent."  The  king  himself, 
though  yielding  to  most  of  these  requests  with  a  degree  of 
ductility  and  thoughtfulness  not  observable  in  any  other  acts  of 
his  later  years,  yet  deemed  it  necessary  to  restrain  a  little  the 
liberality  of  his  deputy;  and  thus,  in  answering  one  of  his  letters, 
reproves  the  too  ready  ear  lent  by  him  to  all  sorts  of  suitors: — 
" Farther  you  shall  understand,  that  we  much  marvel  to  see  so 
many  letters  written  from  you  in  the  recommendation  of  every 
man's  suit  that  will  desire  the  same.  It  shall  be  well  done  that, 
ere  you  write,  you  examine  whether  it  be  expedient  for  us  to 
grant  the  suit  or  not." 

Preparations  being  now  on  foot  for  a  grand  campaign  in 
France,  orders  were  sent  by  the  king  to  the  earl  of  Ormond,  to 
furnish  him  speedily  with  a  small  troop  of  kerns,  or  Irish  light 
infantry,  to  assist  in  the  sieges  of  Boulogne  or  Montreuil. 
Shortly  before,  this  earl  had  been  commanded  by  his  majesty 
to  raise  and  equip  a  force  of  3000  of  these  troops,  whereof 
1000  were  to  be  sent  immediately  to  the  west  marches  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  for  the  defence  of  the  English  borders  as  for  the 
annoyance  of  the  Scots ;  while  the  remaining  2000  were  to  be 
kept  in  such  readiness,  as,  "upon  short  warning,"  to  attend  his 
royal  person  into  France/  On  considering,  however,  the 
danger  of  leaving  Ireland  to  the  risk  of  invasion,  without  an 
adequate  number  of  troops  for  her  defence,  the  king  coun- 
termanded a  part  of  this  force,  and  desired  that  1000  only 
should  be  sent;  of  which  one  half  was  to  be  forthwith  des- 
patched to  the  Pile  of  Fowdray,  while  the  remainder  were  all 
to  be  in  readiness  to  join  him  at  an  hour's  notice.  The  kerns 
destined  to  serve  in  France  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
two  nephews  of  the  earl  of  Ormond,f — lord  Poer  and  Piers 
Butler ;  the  latter  the  second  brother  of  the  baron  of  Dun- 
boy  ne4    According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  every  two 

*  The  Privy  Council  of  Englaud  to  the  Lord  Justice  and  Council  of  Ireland,  &  P. 
CC'Ct'III. 

+  Ormond  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  S.  P.  CCCCV. 

i  Son*  of  James,  titular  lord  Dunboyuc,  by  lady  Joun  Butler,  daughter  of  Pic™ 
earl  of  Ormond. 
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kerns  were  attended  by  a  page  or  boy,  to  bear  their  mantles, 
weapons,  and  victuals. 

The  praises  bestowed  on  the  gallant  behaviour  of  this  Irish 
corps,  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  may  safely  be  credited,  even 
though  we  should  reject  some  of  those  marvellous  stories  with 
which  the  chronicler  of  this  part  of  our  history  has  laboured  to 
enliven  his  task.  According  to  this  authority,  such  were  (he 
wild  feats  of  courage  performed  by  these  kerns,  that  the 
French,  astonished,  sent  an  ambassador  to  inquire  of  Henry 
*4  whether  he  had  brought  with  him  men  or  devils." 

I(  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  the  services  of  (he 
Irish  were  required  in  the  war  against  Scotland.  A  large  army 
having  been  then  collected  on  the  Scottish  borders,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Hertford,  it  was  intended  that,  while 
this  nobleman  invaded  Scotland  by  land,  there  should  be,  at  the 
same  time,  a  naval  descent  on  the  western  coast.  To  attain 
this  latter  object,  the  earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  lately  deserted 
the  cause  of  his  own  country,  and  joined  the  English  banner, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Donald,  the  lord  of  the  Isles;  and 
this  insular  prince,  agreeing  readily  to  the  terms  proposed  to 
him,  passed  over  to  Knockfergus,  with  a  fleet  of  180  galleys, 
having  on  board  4000  men. 

Lennox  himself,  however,  was  still  absent  with  the  English 
army  in  Scotland ;  nor  was  it  till  late  in  the  present  year,  (hat, 
seeing  some  hopes  of  being  able  to  recover  the  castle  of 
Dumbarton,  he  hastened  to  Ireland  to  lake  the  command  of  the 
force  provided  for  that  object.*  Constant  rumours  of  the 
return  of  Gerald,  with  foreign  aid,  had  diffused  excitement 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  kept  the  government  in  a  slate  of 
watchfulness  and  alarm.  In  the  month  of  May,  it  was  ge- 
nerally reported  that  Gerald  was  coming  with  a  large  array, 
from  the  coast  of  Britauy,  and  meant  to  land  among  the  Mac- 
Carthys.f  Some  time  after,  the  rumour  ran  that  an  expedition 
was  then  preparing  at  Brest  to  convey  the  young  Geraldine, 
with  a  force  of  15,000  men,  to  the  country  of  his  kinsman, 
0'Donnell4  But  an  alarm,  at  a  later  period,  to  which  even 
Senllcger  attached  some  importance,  represented  Scotland  as 
the  quarter  from  whence  thus  invasion  was  to  be  attempted.  $ 

In  the  month  of  November,  the  squadron  destined  for  the 

Senllcger  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  4>.  P.  It  C(  XXIV. 
t  The  Lord  Justice  and  Council     Kwig  Henry  VIII.,  A'.  CCCCVII. 
l  Same  to  Same,  S.  P.  CCCCVII  I. 
§  Seutleger  to  the  Council  of  England,  S  P.  CCCCXI. 
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attack  on  Dumbarton  set  sail  from  Dublin,  under  the  joint 
command  of  Lennox  and  Ormond ;  and  how  new  was  such  an 
effort  to  the  Irish  authorities  may  be  judged  from  the  language 
in  which  Sentleger  speaks  of  it : — u  The  thing  is  so  rare,  that 
there  lacketh  men  of  experience  to  set  forth  the  same;  for  we 
think,  this  200  years,  so  many  men  were  not  embarked  and 
victualled  here  for  so  long  time."*  All  we  know  of  the  further 
course  of  this  costly  armament  is,  that  the  object  for  which  it 
sailed  bad  been  wholly  frustrated,  before  its  arrival  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  by  the  gross  treachery  of  Stirling,  the  constable. f 
How  soon,  or  to  what  port,  it  returned,  neither  the  Scottish  nor 
Irish  records  inform  us. 

•  The  Lord  Deputy  ami  Council  to  Ring  Henry  VIII.,  S.  P.  CCCCXXVII 
f  Tyller,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  chap.  5. 
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